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SALUTATORY. 

It  is  generally  expected  of  a  new  claimant  of  public  favor 
that  he  shall  state  the  grounds  upon  which  his  claims  for  patron- 
age are  based.  Let  us  bow  to  custom,  and,  although  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  discuss  our  aims  and  anticipations  extensively, 
present  to  those  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine,  espec- 
ially, and  to  the  public  generally,  the  foundation  for  our  hope 
of  support. 

We  offer  to  our  patrons  the  Maine  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter.  The  title  is  not  presented  as  conspicuous  for  origi- 
nality .or  novelty,  but  as  typical  of  the  design  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  as  indicative  of  the  facilities  which  it  is  intended  to  af- 
ford members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  in  this  State  especial- 
ly, of  communicating  with  each  other. 

We  regard  our  title,  therefore,  as  apt  and  suggestive,  though 
perhaps  less  sonorous  than  some  of  those  by  which  our  cotempo- 
raries  are  known.  The  title  is  of  little  comparative  conse- 
quence, and  "that  which  we  call  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  Our  journal  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the 
medium  of  valuable  interchanges  of  ideas  ;  of  details  of  inter- 
esting incidents  in  practice  ;  of  useful  suggestions  respecting 
a!l  matters  connected  with  Medical  progress  ;  and  what  is  of 
almost  inestimable  importance,  of  furnishing  to  those  in  our  own 
State,  who  cannot  conveniently  avail  themselves  of  the  numer- 
ous professional  periodicals,  an  epitome  of  universal  intelligence 
connected  with  the  healing  art. 
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We  are  Dot  in  any  061186,  a  competitor  of  any  other  similar 
publication,  except  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  While 
wc  cannot  hope  to  coincide  with  all  our  cotemporariea  upon  ev- 
ery point,  we  shall  cautiously  avoid  anything  that  shall  haw  the 
ranee  of  dogmatism  or  discourtesy ,  and  we  shall  as  inde- 
pendently repel  any  effort  at  imperious  or  authoritative  dicta- 
tion, either  from  individuals  or  corporations.  The  objects  of  all 
medical  journals  must,  necessarily,  partake  of  the  Bame general 
character  ;  our  own  is,  as  intimated  in  our  prospectus,  to  furnish 
a  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  our  science,  both  among  ours 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  subserve  the  interest  and  elevation  of  the 
Medical  profession  of  Maine,  especially.  Steadily  keeping  this 
aim  in  view,  we  shall  avoid  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  and  deprecate  anything  which  militates  against  the  in- 
terest of  our  brethren  at  large. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  task,  we  shall  endeavor  to  unite  the 
instructive  with  the  entertaining.  In  our  efforts  to  establish  a 
character  for  originality  we  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism, and  to  present  nothing  to  our  readers  which  shall  exhibit 
the  sole  merit  of  novelty  or  outreciridanee.  While  humbly  seek- 
ing to  add  something  from  our  own  store  to  the  great  treasury 
of  human  knowledge,  we  shall  lay  hold  of,  and  apply  to  our  own 
use,  and  to  that  of  our  readers,  whatever  discoveries  in  art  and 
science  may  fall  in  our  way.  It  were  unpardonable  arrogance 
in  ourselves  and  injustice  to  our  patrons  to  embrace  in  the  | 
of  the  Reporter  only  such  ideas  as  have  birth  in  a  single  S 
while  the  world  is  daily  contributing  to  the  fund  whence  we  all 
find  it  necessary  to  draw.  Many  physicians  in  this  State  are 
necessarily  unacquainted  with  current  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  abroad,  and  not  a  few  lack  information  which  they 
greatly  desire,  regarding  matters  at  home.  Even  those  who 
have  patronized  periodicals  most  liberally  have  frequently  been 
chagrined  to  know  that,  for  some  reason,  recent  scientific  discov- 
eries, surgical  operations,  new  therapeutical  agents,  and  other 
matters  of  vast  importance,  have  been  entirely  ignored  by  the 
conductors  of  the  magazines  which  they  most  affect.     To  all 
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these  we  desire  to  make  ourselves  acceptable,  by  faithfully  tran- 
scribing accounts  of  whatever  shall  aid  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  without  prejudice,  bias,  or  envy.  Taking  pride  in 
ourselves  for  such  originality  as  may  be  useful,  Our  vanity  shall 
never  lead  us  to  discard  anything  of  value  on  account  of  its  for- 
eign birth. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  allude  briefly  to  the  peculiar  value 
of  periodical  literature.  The  object  of  this  allusion  is  not  to  of 
fer  an  apology  for  inaugurating  the  present  publication,  for  it 
has  long  been  regarded  as  desirable  that  the  physicians  in  this 
State  should  possess  an  organ  through  which  they  might  freely 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  few  thoughts  presented  are 
offered  on  general  principles.  In  medicine,  as  in  all  other  prac- 
tical sciences,  a  rapid  diffusion  of  ideas  is  important,  and,  per- 
haps, in  this  particular  branch,  the  necessity  for  rapidly  dissem- 
inating principles  is  more  imperious  than  in  any  other.  Perma- 
nent volumes,  or  stated  treatises  upon  diseases  and  the  means 
for  combatting  them  acquire  a  circulation  with  comparative  diffi- 
culty, and  only  to  a  limited  extent.  But  a  concise  and  lucid 
description  of  a  case  in  practice,  together  with  its  pathology  and 
treatment,  fortified  by  good  judgment,  and  published  in  a  jour- 
nal having  a  circulation  among  a  large  body  of  practical  men, 
may  frequently  lead  to  such  results  as  shall  confer  lasting  bene- 
fit upon  the  unfortunate  victims  of  disease,  and  permanent  re- 
nown upon  its  author. 

Moreover,  many  physicians  of  large  experience  are  unable, 
from  want  both  of  time  and  the  peculiar  habit  of  composing,  to 
write  books,  though  the  dissemination  of  their  views  among  their 
brethren  might  prove  of  almost  unlimited  value.  These  have 
studied  assiduously,  thought  profoundly,  and  submitted  their  the- 
ories to  the  most  unerring  of  all — the  test  of  experiment.  Weigh- 
ed in  the  balance  of  practical  utility,  their  conceptions  have  not 
been  found  wanting.  Such  have  already  found  the  periodical  a 
most  happy  organ  for  the  diffusion  of  their  ideas  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  assures  them  of  wide-spread  circulation  among  their  profession- 
al friends,  and  of  such  attention  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
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demands.  They  do  not  claim  rank  as  author?,  Bud  perhaps  not 
as  monographistfl  or  essayists,  yet  this  class  of  writer!  haw  un- 
doubtedly contributed  as  much  to  the  practical  and  available 

knowledge  on  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  as  any  who  have 
" piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa,"  in  the  form  of  technical  volumes. 

V\  ere  it  necessary  and  not  tedious,  we  might  devote  pages  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  our  views  upon  the  util- 
ity of  periodical  literature  ;  but  we  are  gratified  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  those  pages  as  containing  matter  more, 
useful  and  interesting.  We  bring  this  already  prolix  greeting 
to  a  close  with  the  satisfactory  announcement  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  carry  on  the  work  which  this  number  initiates, 
with  constantly  augmenting  efficiency  and  strength.  We  there- 
fore offer  it  to  the  cordial  patronage  of  the  friends  of  sound  med- 
ical literature,  with  the  sincere  desire  that  its  publication  ma 
result  in  much  advantage  both  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 


GLYCERINE. 
By  Henry  T.  Cummings,  M.  D.,  Pharmaceutist. 

This  body,  known,  until  within  a  few  years,  only  as  a  curiosity 
of  chemistry,  has  recently  acquired  an  importance  among  the 
long  list  of  remedial  agents  which  renders  it  worthy  of  an  ex- 
tended notice.  This  fact  has  induced  the  writer  to  attempt  to 
compile  a  resume,  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  su 
to  which  he  has  had  access,  with  an  especial  reference  t  its 
pharmaceutical  relations  and  comportment. 

Glycerine  occurs  in  a  large  majority  of  Fats  which  in  contact 
with  aqueous  alkalies  form  soaps  ;  whether  these  fats  are  from 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom.  When  treated  with  strong  alka- 
line  solutions  the  saponifiable  fats  arc  for  the  most  part  resolved 
into  fatty  acids  which  unite  with  the  alkalies  to  form  soaps,  and 
a  neutral  body,  which  in  most  fats  of  this  kind,  is  Glycerine. — 
It  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1779,  and  for  years  was  known 
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to  only  the  chemists  who  made  the  Glyeerides  their  special  study. 
At  length,  in  1845,  Mr.  Startin,  a  London  surgeon,  used  it  with 
admirable  effect  in  several  cases  of  cutaneous  disorders,  and  it 
was  used  subsequently  as  an  application  to  the  meatus  auditori- 
us  in  cases  of  deafness.  Since  then  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  uses  and  administration  invites  a  thought 
of  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  mania.  The  value  and  capabilities  of  this 
substance,  however,  are  too  eminent  for  the  profession  once  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  allow  it  to  sink  into  oblivion  and  neglect. 

Preparation.  Originally,  glycerine  was  prepared  only  in 
small  quantities  and  by  a  troublesome  process.  Gmelin  (IX, 
486,  Cavendish  Soc.  Ed.)  gives  the  following  : — "Five  parts  of 
finely  triturated  litharge  are  heated  with  nine  parts  of  Olive 
Oil,  or  any  other  glyceride  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
mixture  being  constantly  stirred  and  the  water  renewed,  till  the 
lead  oxide  is  converted  into  a  plaster  ;  the  watery  liquid  sepa- 
rated from  this  plaster  and  freed  from  lead,  by  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  is  best  done  over  a  water  bath." 
The  yield  of  glycerine  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  expense 
of  material,  being  so  small  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  positive 
prohibition  of  its  extensive  use',  the  attention  of  chemists  has 
been  directed  to  other  modes  of  obtaining  it,  until  in  1854,  Mr. 
Richard  A.  Tilghman  of  Philadelphia,  patented  a  process  for 
resolving  the  fats  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  candles 
into  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  by  the  aid  of  heat,  steam  and 
pressure  combined.  The  fat  or  oil,  being  placed  in  a  fluid  state 
in  a  proper  vessel,  is  mixed  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  its 
volume  of  warm  water,  the  mixture  being  retained  in  a  homoge- 
neous state  by  the  action  of  a  plunger  perforated  with  holes7 
kept  in  rapid  motion  by  steam  power.  A  force-pump  similar  to 
that  used  in  ordinary  hydraulic  presses  drives  this  emulsion 
through  a  long  coil  of  strong  iron  tube  placed  in  a  furnace  and 
heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  melted  lead.  As  this  tem- 
perature is  very  far  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  the 
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premie,  consequently,  is  enormous,  the  tubes  are  first  coiled 
several  times  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  arrange  a  con- 
siderable  length  of  tube  in  a  moderate  space  ;  the    coils    of 
tube  arc  kept  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  from  each  other 
and  the  intervals  between  the  coils  are  filled  with  cast  iron, 
which  envelopes  the  exterior  of  the  whole  coil  to  the  thickness 
of  throe  quarters  of  an  inch.     This  apparatus  will  resist  an  in- 
ternal pressure  of  10,000lbs.  to  the  square  inch.     These  coils  of 
tube  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  position,  in  order  that  the  fats 
and  the  water  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  intimate  admixture, 
which  is  necessary  during  the  subjection  of  these  substances  to 
the  action  of  the  heat.     To  the  farther  extremity  of  this  coiled 
tube,  a  condensing  worm  is  attached,  and  to  the  lower  end  of 
this  worm  an  exit  valve,  which  is  leaded  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  apparatus  is  raised  to  the  desired  heat  nothing  will  is- 
sue from  it  as  long  as  the  force-pump  is  at  rest.     The  decompo- 
sition of  fats  is  by  this  process  very  rapidly  effected,  at  the  tem- 
perature above  mentioned,  but  the  action  of  the  force  pump  is 
so  regulated  as  to  allow  about  ten  minutes  time  for  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  fats  operated  upon  to  pass  through  the  heating  tubes, 
before  coming  to  the  condenser.     After  being  condensed  the 
products  fall  into  a  receiver,  where  they  separate  into  two  lay- 
ers, the  fat  acids  on  top  and  the  solution  of  glycerine  at  the  bot- 
tom, whence  they  are  easily  separated  by  decantation,  and  may 
be  subjected  to  appropriate  processes  for  purification.  Wilson  of 
London  injects  steam  at  a  temperature  of  500°  or  G00°  Fahr., 
into  a  glyceride,  for  instance,  palm  oil.     This  must  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantity  as  the  fatty  acids  and  the  glycerine  each 
take  up  their  equivalent  of  water,  and  arc  carried  over  into  a 
condenser,  where  they  separate  into  two  layers,  the  fatty  acid 
uppermost.     The  principle  of  this  process  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Tilghman's,  though  the  details  of  the  apparatus  are  different. 
To  the  crude  Glycerine  as  frequently  met  with  in  commerce, 
there  adheres  a  volatile  fatty  acid,  which  imparts  to  it  a  most  of- 
fensive and  disgusting  odor.     This  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
subjecting  the  glycerine  so  contaminated  to  a  distillation  by  Tilgh- 
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man's  or  Wilson's  process.  This  serves  to  decompose  the  fat 
acid  and  render  the  body  what  it  ought  to  be  for  medical  use, 
inodorous  and  pure. 

The  Glycerine  solution,  or  as  it  may  be  more  properly  term- 
ed aqueous  Glycerine,  having  been  thus  isolated,  is  carefully 
concentrated  by  evaporation  over  a  water  bath  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  finally  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  for  if  the  evaporation  is 
continued  in  the  open  air  beyond  a  certain  point  the  liquid  ac- 
quires a  brownish  color.  By  careful  manipulation  the  water 
may  be  so  far  expelled  as  that  the  glycerine  shall  contain  only 
four  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  by  prolonging  the  operation  this 
may  be  reduced  to  two  per  cent. 

Properties.  Glycerine  as  thus  prepared  is  a  colorless  or  pale 
yellow,  non-crystallizing  syrup  ;  inodorous,  of  a  very  sweet 
taste,  sometimes  leaving  a  subacrid  impression  upon  the  fauces, 
not  unlike  that  often  experienced  after  eating  honey.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  that  met  with  in  commerce  may  be  stated  at 
about  1.20.  Its  formula  is  C6  H8  O6.  Percentage  and  Equiv- 
alent, C6 36 39.13 

H8 —  8 —  8.70 
O6 48 52.17 


C6H806  92  100.00 
Glycerine  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  water.  It  dissolves  the  vegetable  acids,  the  deliquescent 
salts,  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  soda,  and  copper  ;  the  nitrate  of 
potassa  and  silver,  the  alkaline  chlorides,  potassa,  soda,  baryta, 
strontia,  bromine,  iodine,  and  even  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  dis- 
solves or  suspends  the  vegetable  alkaloids  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  aqueous  liquids,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resulting  pro- 
ducts may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  though  mixed  with 
oil.  Thus  the  salts  of  morphia  dissolve  in  it  completely,  even 
cold,  in  all  proportions  when  hot,  but  when  cold  the  solution  sep- 
arates into  clots,  which  when  triturated  with  the  supernatant  li- 
quid, give  it  the  consistence  of  a  cerate,  very  useful  for  fric- 
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tions  and  embrocations.     It  ia  the  same  with  the  suits  of  stryeh- 

Dine,  bmeine,  veratrine,  and  most  preparations  of  the  same  or- 
der, which  enables  OS  to  consider  that  we  have  now,  if  not  med- 
icinal oils  with  a  vegetable  alkaloid  base,  at  least  a  series  of  new 
preparations  which  will  fulfil  a  perfectly  analogous  use  in  thera- 
peutics. Of  the  solvent  powers  of  glycerine  and  its  great  util- 
ity in  this  respect  we  propose  to  speak  more  at  length  in  the  se- 
quel. 

Glycerine  is  powerfully  antiseptic.  A  portion  of  a  neck  of 
mutton  which  had  been  preserved  in  it  for  several  months,  and 
then  cooked  was  eaten  by  a  gentleman  with  great  satisfaction. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  COth  of  March, 
1855,  Rev.  John  Barlow,  F.  R.  S.,  exhibited  specimens  of  flesh 
which  had  been  immersed  for  several  weeks  in  glycerine.  The 
meat  was  found  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  Among  the  most  difficult 
objects  in  natural  history  to  attain,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
brilliant  tints  of  the  scales  of  some  fishes.  Glycerine  affords  a 
means  of  attaining  this  object.  Trout,  Roach,  and  Perch  have 
bocn  subjected  to  experiment  with  the  most  gratifying  success, 
and  fish  immersed  for  two  months  in  glycerine  have  preserved 
their  color  unfaded,  and  their  brilliancy  untarnished.  Of  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  relations  of  this  substance  it  is  pro- 
posed to  treat  in  another  number. 


CASE  OF  SUPPURATIVE  ARTHRITIS— RECOVERY. 

BY  WM.  WARREN  GREENE,  M.  D. 

Dec.  8th,  1856,  was  called  to  sec  Hannah  II aged  18  ; 

of  nervous,  sanguine  temperament  and  previously  very  healthy. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  date  she  fell  striking  the  right  knee  just 
external  to  the  patella  upon  the  corner  of  a  wooden  block,  since 
which  time  the  joint  had  been  quite  lame  and  tender,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  prevent  her  attendance  upon  household  duties 
until  two  days  before  my  visit. 

I  found  her  suffering  intense  pain  in  the  joint,  which  was  ex- 
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cessively  tender,  hot  and  slightly  swollen.  The  skin  was  of  a 
natural  color  except  at  the  point  of  injury  where  it  was  some- 
what flushed. 

Pulse  120  per  minute,  full  and  hard  :  tongue  heavily  loaded 
with  a  yellowish  brown  coat  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  skin  hot  and 
dry. 

Gave  a  depurative  cathartic  of  liyd.  sub.  chhrid,  61.  ricini. 
and  spts.  terebintlrin.  Having  no  leeches  at  hand  I  relied 
upon  the  continued  application  of  cold  water  to  the  inflamed 
part,  effected  by  the  syphon  apparatus,  which  was  very  agreea- 
ble to  the  patient. 

Saw  her  six  hours  after.  Cathartic  had  operated  freely  with 
some  relief  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  Gave  tr.  digitalis 
10  drops  every  two  hours  :  tart,  ant-et-potass  gr.  ss  and  nit.  po- 
tass, gr.  iij  every  two  hours  between. 

Twelve  hours  after  (Dec.  9th)  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  95  per 
minute,  softer,  and  she  was  perspiring  freely.  The  joint  was 
less  painful  and  tender  but  the  cold  applications  still  well  borne. 
Tart.  ant.  et potass,  omitted. 

As  I  now  saw  her  often  (she  being  near  my  office)  and  made 
frequent  changes  in  the  treatment  in  degree  ;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  a  minute  record.  The  symptomatic  fever  was  controlled 
by  simple  sedatives,  saline  draughts,  cool  sponging,  &c,  varied 
to  meet  the  indications. 

The  cold  was  continued  locally  till  the  morning  of  Dec.  11th, 
when  she  complained  of  it  as  disagreeable.  The  joint  was  still 
quite  painful,  much  more  swollen  than  before  and  so  tender  that 
I  could  not  well  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  fluctuation  existed. 

Hot  fomentations  were  now  applied,  giving  much  relief.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  she  was  quite  free  from  pain,  and 
could  bear  to  have  the  knee  handled.  Swelling  greater  than  in 
the  morning  ;  prominent  above  and  on  either  side  of  the  patel- 
la ;  fluctuation  distinct. 

Applied  a  blister  on  either  side  of  her  leg  just  below  the  joint. 
Lugol's  solution  to  the  part,  and  gave  iod.  potass,  gr.  ij  with 
nit.  potass,  gr.  iij  every  three  hours.     Under  this  treatment  the 
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effosk>D  rapidly  diminished  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  it 
was  in  istlj  absorbed.  She  was  at  this  time  quite  free  from  fe- 
ver, •.  ie  cleaning  and  appetite  returning. 

The  next  day  (14th)  I  was  surprised  to  find  her  complaining 
of  feeling  "tired,"  and  of  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  joint.     Said 

she  had  chills  the  night  before.  Swelling  considerable  ;  fluctu- 
ation well  marked. 

I  now  carefully  introduced  a  narrow-pointed  bistoury  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  and  turning  it  gently  upon  the  edge,  a  stream 
of  sero-purulcnt  fluid  welled  up  beside  it.  I  then  enlarged  the 
incision,  freely  evacuating  a  large  quantity  of  sero.-put. 

Up  to  this  time  the  limb  had  remained  perfectly  at  rest,  sup- 
ported by  pillows.  I  now  commenced  ixissive  motion.  This 
was  at  first  very  slight  indeed,  and  increased  in  extent  by  al- 
most imperceptible  degrees.  The  nurses  who  were  intelligent 
and  attentive  were  instructed  to  repeat  it  every  half  hour,  gent' 
hj  but  firmly  ;  slightly  increasing  the  range  of  motion  each  time 
unless  it  caused  much  pain.  The  blisters  and  topical  applica- 
tions of  Iodine  were  continued ;  and  I  gave  her  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium in  as  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  as  the  stomach 
and  bowels  would  bear.  Some  of  the  time  she  took  gr.  xxx  in 
twenty-four  hours.     Diet  supportive. 

In  the  motions  of  the  joint  hardly  any  force  was  used,  yet  at 
each  successive  trial  the  mobility  was  increased  and  all  this  with 
very  little  pain  to  the  patient.  Dec.  20th,  the  leg  could  be  flex- 
ed to  a  right  angle  without  pain  ;  discharge  decreasing,  and  she 
sat  up  two  hours  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  erysipelatous 
inflammation  appeared  about  the  wound  with  constitutional  symp- 
toms. This  rapidly  disappeared  under  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  tr.  ferri,  muri.  and  sulph.  quinia  (Iod  Pot.  continu- 
ed) and  she  began  to  improve  rapidly.  She  was  required  to  use 
voluntary  as  well  as  passive  motion  as  much  as  possible  without 
pain  or  fatigue.  The  Iodide  was  gradually  withdrawn.  The 
power  of  motion  daily  increased  and  the  discharge  gradually  de- 
creased until  Jan.  10th,  1857,  when  the  external  wound  was 
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closed  ;  she  could  flex  and  and  extend  the  limb  almost  perfectly 
and  could  sustain  some  weight  upon  it. 

Gave  her  the  syr.  iod.  ferri  10  drops  three  times  a  day, 
and  gave  her  directions  to  use  the  limb  as  much  as  possible  with- 
in the  bounds  of  fatigue  or  irritation.  Kept  a  perpetual  blister 
below  the  knee.  The  joint  remained  weak  and  tender  for  a  long 
time  but  gradually  improved.  April  1st,  she  was  able  to  walk 
with  considerable  ease  ;  and  June  15th,  she  came  to  my  office. 
She  said  she  could  perceive  no  difference  between  the  right  and 
left  knee  except  that  the  former  got  tired  more  easily. 

Motions  all  perfect.  Saw  her  again  in  November  last.  The 
limb  was  perfectly  recovered  in  every  respect. 

The  above  is  a  somewhat  hasty  but  correct  report  ot  a  case 
which  was  to  me  replete  with  interest.  It  establishes  the  fact 
that  perfect  recovery  from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  knee- 
joint  is  possible.  This  fact  may  have  been  established  before, 
but  not  to  my  knowledge.  Cases  have  been  reported  from  vari- 
ous quarters  in  which  an  approximation  to  this  has  been  effected. 
But  I  have  never  seen  reported  a  complete  cure. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  cases  would  be  rare  where  all  the 
circumstances  were  as  favorable  for  treatment  as  in  this  instance, 
an  intelligent  patient  with  a  good  constitution  under  immediate 
observation,  and  attended  by  efficient  nurses.  But  if  all,  or  a 
majority  of  the  cases  of  this  form  of  arthritis  which  recover  at 
all  could  approach  as  near  a  perfect  cure  as  the  circumstances 
were  proportionately  favorable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ancJiylosis 
would  not  be  "the  rule." 

There  are  three  points  in  the  treatment  to  which  I  would  call 
particular  attention.  The  free  incision  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  the  saturation  of  the  system  with  Iodide  of  Potassium,  and 
passive  motion.  I  have  no  time  for  any  discussion  in  this  mat- 
ter at  present,  much  to  my  regret.  I  can  only  give  the  case  of 
the  profession  for  what  it  is  worth,  earnestly  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  my  medical  brethren  to  this  class  of  affections. 

I  wish  to  state  one  fact  in  comparative  pathology  as  bearing 
upon  the  principle  of  passive  motion  in  treatment.     The  horse 
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is  subject  to  suppurative  disease  in  the  articulation  of  the  Lower 
jaw.  In  this  ease  the  animal  is  obliged  t<>  move  the  jaw  in  mas- 
ticating its  Pood.     It  recovers,  retaining  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

This  same  suhject  with  some  experiments  in  comparative  pathol- 
ogy may  form  material  for  another  paper  at  some  future  til 

v,  May  1st  U 

CASE  OF  OCCLUSION   OF  THE  VAC.  IN  A. 


Jan.  4th,  1853,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  C aged  25  : 

medium  stature — light  complexion — married  o  years. 

She  had  not  menstruated  during  the  last  six  months.  The  abdom- 
en appeared  like  that  of  a  woman  at  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy. 

On  questioning  her  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  enlargement 
she  said  that  it  could  not  he  pregnancy,  for  sexual  intercourse 
had  been  impossible  since  her  confinement  which  occurred  atx  >ut 
two  years  previously.  It  was  a  tedious  and  difficult  labor  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  with  forceps,  but  after  con- 
tinued and  forcible  efforts  during  which  the  parts  were  badly  lac- 
erated it  was  abandoned,  and  craniotomy  was  performed,  imme- 
diately after  which  the  child  was  removed.  Her  recovery  was 
perfect  so  far  as  external  appearance  showed  ;  menstruation  was 
established  and  continued  till  the  time  above  mentioned  although 
she  represented  the  discharge  to  have  been  unnaturally  small  and 
gradually  diminishing. 

On  examination  I  found  complete  occlusion  of  the  Vagina. — 
On  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum  I  could  feel  a  soft  fluctuat- 
ing tumor  of  the  nature  of  which  I  now  had  no  doubt.  I  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  adhesion  but  could  not 
fully  determine  it.  The  case  being  a  novel  one  to  me  I  propos- 
ed a  consultation  which  was  agreed  to  and  held  the  following 
week.  It  was  agreed  that  the  most  proper  course  was  to  seek 
to  restore  the  vaginal  walls  by  dividing  the  adhesions.  The  op- 
eration was  at  once  begun  but  proved  a  tedious  and  difficult  one. 
The  patient  was  placed  as  in  lithotomy.     A  catheter  was  placed 
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in  the  urethra  ;  the  fore -finger  of  the  left  hand  in  the  rectum. 
The  labia  were  separated  by  an  assistant.  A  slow  and  careful 
division  was  carried  onward  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  canal 
about  two  inches,  the  operation  being  constantly  impeded  by  the 
flow  of  blood.  At  this  stage  it  was  extremely  embarrassing,  the 
locality  being  such  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  use  the  knife 
intelligently.  It  was  still  uncertain  how  far  the  adhesion  ex- 
tended. It  was  decided  to  try  to  finish  the  operation  by  thrust 
ing  the  knife  (a  narrow  scalpel)  onward  in  the  direction  of  the 
canal  until  it  entered  the  turner,  which  it  did  after  passing  about 
one  half  inch.  On  its  withdrawal  about  oz.  xx  of  fluid  escaped 
very  much  resembling  in  color  a  decoction  of  coffee  (but  not  in 
the  least  resembling  that  article  in  aroma.)  The  farther  use  of 
the  knife  was  abandoned,  tr Listing  to  what  could  be  done  by  dil- 
atation. This  was  diligently  followed  for  the  next  sixmonths,at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  diameter  of  the  canal  was  not  more 
than  three  lines.  A  variety  of  substances,  including  most  if  not 
all  of  those  in  use  at  that  time  for  such  purposes,  were  employed. 

Menstruation  was  regular  and  the  patient,  whose  health  in  oth- 
er respects  was  good,  becoming  weary,  further  efforts  were  aban- 
doned. She  was  provided  with  a  metallic  tube  to  keep  the  ca- 
nal open,  kept  in  place  by  a  T.  bandage. 

Thus  she  remained  until  September,  1856,  being  obliged  con- 
stantly to  wear  the  tube,  as  if  it  was  allowed  to  remain  out  even 
for  a  few  hours  the  passage  became  so  much  contracted 
that  it  was  returned  with  great  difficulty.  At  this  time  I 
was  asked  by  the  husband,  if  nothing  more  could  be  done  to  rem- 
edy his  wife's  difficulty.  On  examination  I  found  the  condition 
of  the  parts  much  the  same  as  when  I  left  her.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Tewksbury  of  Portland,  who  saw  the  patient  with 
me  and  who  rendered  me  much  valuable  aid  in  this  case,  I  began 
the  use  of  the  elm- tents.  They  worked  admirably.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months  I  was  able  to  introduce  one  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Farther  dilatation  was  unnecessary  and  hav- 
ing provided  my  patient  with  a  conical  ivory  instrument  to  pre- 
vent the  canal  from  again  contracting  I  left  her. 
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In  consequence  of  this  -•  I  :"  things  my  patient  becnie  preg- 
nant. Of  this  fact  I  was  immediately  notified,  and  had  not  the 
parties  beeo  extremely  anxious  to  have  oflspiing,  I  Bhonld  have 

induced  the  uterus  to  give  up  its  contents.    After  much  » 
eration  of  the  Bubject  I  decided  to  let  the  pregnancy  go>>n.  ;>; 
for  a  while  and  Bee  what  more  could  he  done  in  the  way  of 

dilatation.     I    consulted   other  members  of  the  profession  and 
among  them  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Harvard  University 
and  notwithstanding  the  case  was  novel  to  them  all,  the  g 
opinion  was  that  delivery  could  take  place  at  the  seventh  month. 

I  confess  I  had  some  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  result  but 
persevered  with  the  dilating  process,  and  as  the  period  drew  ni-h 
at  which  I  intended  to  induce  labor,  I  found  the  vagina  had  in- 
creased in  capacity  far  beyond  my  expectations.  It  would  now 
admit  a  ball  three  inches  in  diameter. 

On  the  25th  of  Feb.  last,  this  being  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
month  I  threw  oz.  viij  of  warm  water  into  the  uterus  to  separate 
the  membranes  and  thereby  induce  premature  labor.  This  I 
repeated  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  when  the  pains  became 
regular  and  labor  fairly  set  in.  At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  os  ute- 
ri was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  Spanish  dollar  but  being  quite  rig- 
id I  took  from  the  arm  oz.  xij  of  blood  and  gave  ol  ricini  oz.  j. 
This  operated  in  two  hours,  after  which  the  pains  increased  in 
force  and  frequency,  causing  the  membranes  to  rupture.  The 
head  did  not  escape  from  the  womb  till  midnight.  It  was  now 
fairly  in  the  vagina  and  bearing  hard  upon  the  strictured  portion 
which  gradually  yielded,  and  although  emphatically  a  tight  fit, 
the  child  finally  escaped  at  2  o'clock  on  March  1st. 

During  the  first  half  hour  the  little  one  gave  small  promise  of 

living  but  after  the  use  of  proper  restoratives,  it  brightened  up, 

and  to-day,  March  30th  both  mother  and  child  arc  doing  well. — 

Weight  of  child  5  1-2  Lbs. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  April  3,  1858. 
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SELECTED. 


We  are  satisfied  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  our  devoting 
so  much  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  discussed  in 
the  following  pages.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  investigations 
commenced  may  be  prosecuted  until  the  utility,  or  futility,  of 
the  hypophosphite  specifics  is  fully  demonstrated. — Ed. 


ON  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  AND  SPECIFIC  REME- 
DY OF  TUBERCULOSIS.— Abstract  of  a  paper  laid  befere  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  July.  1857. 

By  John  Francis  Churchill,  M.  D. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  treated  by  me  amounts  to 
thirty-five.  All  were  in  either  the  second  or  third  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  that  is,  they  had  either  softened  tubercles  or  cavities  in  the 
lungs.  Of  these,  nine  recovered  completely,  the  physical  signs  of  the 
disease  disappearing  altogether  in  eight  out  of  that  number ;  eleven 
improved  considerably,  and  fourteen  died ;  one  still  remains  under 
treatment. 

I  believe  that  the  results,  of  which  the  preceeding  is  a  summary,  ta 
ken  in  connection  with  the  considerations  I  have  set  forth  at  length  in 
the  paper  now  in  the  hands  of  your  Hon.  Secretary,  will  be  found  to 
justify  the  following  conclusions  : — 

The  proximate  cause,  or  at  all  events  an  essential  condition  of  the 
tubercular  diathesis,  is  the  decrease  in  the  system,  of  the  phosphorus 
which  it  contains  in  an  oxygenizable  state. 

The  specific  remedy  of  the  disease  consits  in  the  use  of  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphorus,  uniting  the  two  conditions  of  being  in  such  a  state 
that  it  may  be  directly  assimilated,  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  lowest 
possible  degree  of  oxydation. 

The  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  the  combinations  which 
hitherto  seem  best  to  fulfil  these  two  requisites.  They  may  be  given 
in  doses  varying  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  highest  dose  which  r  jtuvre  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  adults  ii 

twenty  grains. 

The  effect  of  these  salts  upon  the  tubercular  diathesis  is  immediate, 
all  the  general  symptoms  of  the  diaeaae  disappearing  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  really  marvellous. 

It*  the  pathological  deposit  produced  by  the  d;.  I  of  recent 

formation,  if  softening  has  only  just  Bel  in  and  does  not  proceed  too 
rapidly,  the  tubercles  are  absorbed  and  disappear.     When  the    ! 

it  has  existed  for  a  certain  time,  when  the  softening  has  attained 
tain  degree,  it  sometimes  continues  in  >pite  of  the  treatment  ;  and  the 
issue  of  the  disease  then  depends  upon  the  anatomical  condition  of  the 
local  lesion,  on  its  extent,  and  upon  the  existence  or  non-cxi.^ence  of 
complications.  I  have  made  numerous  attempts  to  modify  the  local 
condition  of  the  lungs  by  the  inhalation  of  different  BUDStanoes,  but 
have  never  obtained  any  satisfactory  result  independent  of  what  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  specific  treatment.  The  hypophosphites  of  soda 
and  lime  are  certain  prophylactics  against  tubercular  disease. 

The  physiological  effects  which  I  have  observed  to  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  hypophosphites  of  soda,  lime,  potash  and  ammonia.  >h<>\v 
these  preparations  to  have  a  two-fold  action.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
increase  the  principle,  whatever  that  may  bo,  which  constitutes  ner- 
vous force  ;  and  on  the  other,  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  hacraa- 
togens,  being  infinitely  superior  to  all  medicines  of  that  class  hitherto 
known.  They  seem  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  therapeu- 
tical properties  formerly  attributed  by  different  observers  to  phospho- 
lf,  without  any  of  the  danger  which  attends  the  use  of  that 
substance,  and  which  has  caused  it  to  be  almost  forgotten  as  a  medical 
agent.  The  different  preparations  of  hypophosphorous  acid  will  un- 
doubtedly occupy  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  materia 
medica. 

The  Academy  resolved  that  the  paper  be  referred  to  a  committeo, 
consisting  of  MM.  Louis,  Trousseau,  and  Bouilland. — Montreal  Med- 
ical Chronicle,  Jan.  185^,/ro/n  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 

The  above  is  the  article  referred  to  by  Prof.  Procter  in  his 
"Remarks  on  the  Medicinal  Hypophosphites/'  which  we  copy, 
as  follows,  from  the  "American  Journal  of  Pharmacy/'  for 
March.  An  additional  note  on  the  subject  in  the  May  number 
of  that  invaluable  publication  is  unavoidably  left  out,  and  will 
appear  in  our  next. — Ed. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  MEDICINAL  HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
By  William  Procter,  Jr. 

The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Churchill  into  the  therapeutic  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  hypophosphites  in  tuberculosis,  some  account 
of  which  will  be  found  at  page  143  of  this  number,  have  attracted 
much  attention  from  physicians,  and  many  inquiries  have  been  made 
after  these  salts  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  notice  of  the  processes  for 
preparing  them,  and  some  formulas  for  their  prescription,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  especially,  as  from  their  hith- 
erto unimportant  position  among  pharmaceutical  chemicals,  no  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  works  most  accessible.  The  salts  which  have  been 
used  are  those  of  lime,  soda,  potassa  and  ammonia.  In  the  sequel  a 
notice  is  given  of  these,  of  the  hypophosphite  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
and  of  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  hypophosphites,  according  to  Grmelin,  are  mostly  crystallizable. 

They  cannot  exist  without  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  which  is 
equally  true  of  the  acid  itself,  which  in  its  most  concentrated  form  con- 
tains three  equivalents  of  water,  one  of  which  is  replacible  by  bases. 
When  heated  till  decomposed,  these  salts  emit  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen. They  are  permanent  in  the  air  as  regards  oxidation  ;  but  when 
heated  in  solution,  especially  if  free  alkali  is  present,  they  are  decom- 
posed into  phosphates  and  hydrogen  gas.  They  are  nearly  all  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  several  of  them  in  alcohol,  and  readily  reduce  the 
soluble  salts  of  silver  and  gold. 

Hypophosjjhite  of  Lime  is  the  most  important  of  these  salts,  as  it 
not  only,  by  oxidation  in  the  economy,  will  afford  phosphate  of  lime 
in  a  nascent  state,  if  needed,  but  its  reactions  with  the  carbonates  o 
the  alkalies  give  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  the  alkaline  hypophos 
phites.  When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  mijk  of  lime  it  gradually 
disappears,  with  evolution  of  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  explodes  as  it  reaches  the  atmosphere  with  the  forma- 
tion of  water  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  the  strong  odor  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  ceases  to  be  given  off,  the  liquid  contains,  besides 
the  excess  of  lime,  nearly  half  of  the  phosphorus  as  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  the  remainder,  deducting  the  considerable  portion  which  has  es- 
caped into  the  air  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  as  hypophosphite  of  lime. 
According  to  Wurtz,  more  than  one  equivalent  of  water  is  decompos- 
ed, and  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  accompanied  by  free  hydrogen. 
If  this  be  true,  the  source  of  the  super  oxidation  of  so  much  of  the 
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I        bonis  is  traceable  to  die  result  ran;  but  Ross  u  of  the 

opinion  that  this  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  itmoepherio  air  in  i 
with  the  boiling  liquid.     When  tli«>  pro  d  (noted  in  ■  fli 

requires  ■  constant  ebullition  of  the  liquid  to  prevent  the  explosion 
consequent  upon  the  entrance  of  the  atmospheri  •  air.  T<>  avoid  this 
result,  it  has  been  found  safer  to  employ  ■  deep,  open  vessel.  The 
constant  evolution  of  gas  and  vapor,  which  keeps  i  froth  on  the  but- 
faee,  excludes  the  atmosphere  in  a  great  degree,  bo  thai  the  yield  is 
not  much  diminished,  whilst  the  Bafety  and  easinesB  of  the  proc 
greatly  increased.  The  process  should  be  conducted  under  a  hood  with 
a  strong  draught,  or  in  the  open  air.  to  avoid  the  able  fumes 

which  are  evolved. 

Take  of  Lime,  recently  burned  4  Lbs.  av. 

Phosphorus        .  ...         1  lb.     " 

Water  .  ...  5  gals. 

Slake  the  lime  with  a  gallon  of  the  water,  put  the  remainder  in  a 
deep  boiler,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  add  the  slaked  lime,  and  mix  to  a 
uniform  milk.  The  phosphorus  is  now  added,  and  the  boiling  is  kept 
up  constantly,  adding  hot  water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  pi 
the  measure  as  nearly  as  may  be,  until  it  is  all  oxidized  and  combined 
and  the  strong  odor  of  the  gas  has  disappeared.  The  mixture  froths 
much,  and  but  little  of  the  phosphorus  reaches  the  surface.  Then  fil- 
ter the  solution  through  close  muslin,  wash  out  that  portion  retained 
by  the  calcareous  residue  with  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  till  re- 
duced to  six  pints.  The  concentrated  liquid  should  now  bo  re-filtered 
to  remove  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  has  resulted  from  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  lime  in  solution,  and  again  evaporated  till  a 
pellicle  forms,  when  it  may  be  crystallized  by  standing  in  the  drying 
room,  or  the  heat  may  be  continued  with  stirring  till  the  salt  granu- 
lates, when  it  should  be  introduced  into  bottle-. 

Hypophos]  bite  of  lime  is  a  white  salt  with  a  pearly  margarin-likc 
lustre,  and  crystallizes  in  flattened  prisms.  Its  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Wurtz,  is  Ca'J,  plus  2IIO.PO,  the  water  being  essential  to  the 
salt.  It  is  soluble  in  BLS  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  not  much  less  of 
boiling  water  ;  it  is  Boluble  slightly  in  diluted  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol  Bp.  gr.  .835 

Hypophosphite  of  Sod"  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  be- 
tween hypophosphite  of  lime  and  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 
Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime 

Crystallized  carbonate  ol  soda       .         .       10  oz. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
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Dissolve  the  hypophosphite  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  the  carbon- 
ate in  a  pint  and  a  half,  mix  the  solutions,  pour  the  mixture  on  a  fil- 
ter, and  lixiviate  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  after  draining, 
with  water,  till  the  filtrate  measures  six  pints.  Evaporate  this  liquid 
carefully  till  a  pellicle  forms,  and  then  stir  constantly,  continuing  the 
heat  till  it  granulates.  In  this  state  the  salt  is  pure  enough  for  med- 
ical use  ;  but  if  desired  in  crystals,  treat  the  granulated  salt  with  al- 
cohol sp.  gr.  .835,  evaporate  the  solution  till  syrupy,  and  set  it  by  in 
a  warm  place  to  crystallize. 

Hypophosphite  of  soda  crystallizes  in  rectangular  tables  with  a 
pearly  lustre,  is  quite  soluble  in  water  and  in  ordinary  alcohol,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  composition  is  NO  plus  2 
HO,PO. 

Hypophosphite  of  Potassa  is  prepared  by  the  same  process  as  that 
given  above  for  the  soda  salt,  substituting  5  34  ounces  of  granulated 
carbonate  of  potassa,  in  place  of  10  ounces  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  using  half  a  pint  instead  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
to  dissolve  it. 

Hypophosphite  of  potassa  is  a  white,  opaque,  deliquescent  salt,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  greater  tendency  to  absorb  moisture 
renders  it  less  eligible  for  prescription  than  the  soda  salt.  Its  compo- 
sition is  KO  plus  2HO,PO. 

Hypophosphite  of  Ammonia  is  prepared  from  hypophosphite  of 
lime  and  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime         .         .         .         6  oz. 

Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  (translucent)     7.23  oz. 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  lime  salt  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  the  ammonia  salt 
in.  two  pints  of  water,  mix  the  solutions,  drain  the  resulting  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  wash  out  the  retained  solution  with  water.  The  filtrate 
should  then  be  evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  then  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, filtered,  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

This  salt  is  deliquescent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, and  when  carefully  heated  evolves  ammonia,  and  leaves  hydrated 
hypophosphorus  acid.  The  composition  of  this  salt  is  NH3  plus  2H- 
0,PO. 

Hypophosphite  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. — This  salt  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous  hydrate,  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  hypophosphite  of  soda  or  ammonia  with  one  of  sesqui-sulphate 
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of  iron.  The  precipitate  Bhould  be  well  washed  with  water  .-ml  dried 
it  ■  moderate  temperature.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  aainga  bypophos- 
phite  oontaining  any  alkaline  carbonate  or  the  precipitate  will  be  oofr 
taminated  with  free  sesqnioxide.  Tims  prepared,  this  Bait  is  a  white, 
amorphous,  tasteless  powder,  like  the  pyrophosphate,  Bolnble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  in  free  hypophosphorous  acid. 

JfypopJiospJ(oro}(s  Arid. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  acid  has  not 

employed,  in  a  free  -fate,  by  Dr.  Churchill,  bat  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  it  may  come  into  ose,  Bhould  the  favorable  results  claimed 
for  its  salts  he  substantiated  by  new  observations.  Any  claims  which 
phosphoric  acid  may  po — -  a-  an  agent  t<»  supply  the-  waste  of  ph  «■ 
phorus  and  phosphates  in  the  human  economy,  will  be  more  than  equal- 
led by  this  acid.  Hypophosphate  of  baryta  is  the  salt  which  i-  most 
eligible  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to 
prepare  it  from  the  lime  salt,   viz  : — 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime         .         .         480  grains. 
Crystallized  Oxalic  acid        .  .  350  grains. 

Distilled  water  ...  9  fluid  oz. 

Dissolve  the  hypophosphite  of  lime  in  six  ounces  of  the  water  and 
the  acid  in  the  remainder,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  mix  the  solutions,  pour 
the  mixture  on  a  white  paper  filter,  and  when  the  liquid  has  passed, 
add  distilled  water  carefully,  till  it  measures  ten  fluid  ounces,  and 
evaporate  this  to  8  1-2  fluid  ounces. 

The  solution  thus  prepared  contains  about  ten  per  cent,   of  terhy- 
drated  hypophosphorous  acid  (IIO  plus  i>IIO,PO)  a  tea-spoonful  rep- 
resenting 6  grains  of  the  acid,  which  contains  2  1-4  grains  of  phos 
phorus.     The  dose  of  this  acid  solution  will  probably   vary  from  ten 
minims  to  a  tea-spoonful. 

[t  is  proposed  to  give  several  forms  in  which  the  hypophosphites  may 
be  conveniently  administered,  and  a  few  hints  to  the  physician  in  ref- 
erence to  prescribing  them. 

The  soluble  salts  of  mercury  and  silver  are  reduced  by  contact  with 
the  hypophosphites.  All  soluble  sulphates  and  carbonates  are  incom- 
patible with  the  lime  salt,  and  should  oot  be  associated  with  it  in  pre- 
scriptions, if  phosphate  of  lime  is  indicated  in  the  case.  The  iron  .-alt 
when  dissolved  by  excess  of  acid,  is  colored  black  by  gallotannic  acid 
and  drugs  containing  it.  but  is  not  blackened  by  the  tannin  of  cincho- 
na, catechu  and  krameria  •  hence  any  preparation  containing  it  may  be 
associated  with  Peruvian  bark.     The  hypophosphites  of  soda,  p 
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and  ammonia,  are  more  or  less  deliquescent,  and  when  prescribed  in 
powder  it  should  be  with  proper  precautions  to  avoid  moisture,  as  by 
association  with  a  considerable  excess  of  sugar  of  milk.     The  lime  salt 
may  be  mixed  with  either  this  sugar  or  ordinary  sugar.     None  of  these 
salts  are  soluble  in  cod-liver  oil  ;  and  if  given  with  it,  they  should  be 
dissolved  in  syrup,  and  mixed  by  agitation.     Where  lactin  and  glyce- 
rin are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  or  dyspepsia,  any  of  these 
salts  may  be  very  elegantly  associated  in  the  form  of  syrup. 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Lime. 
Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime  an  ounce. 
Water,  nine  and  a  half  fluid  ounces. 
White  sugar,  twelve  ounces 
Fluid  extract  of  vanilla,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  filter,  add  the  sugar,  dissolve  by  aid 
of  heat  and  add  the  vanilla.     The  dose  is  from  a  tea-spoonful  (3   1-2 
grains)  to  a  table-spoonful  (14  grs.)  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  three  times  a  day. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites. — The  following  formula  has 
been  made  in  view  of  the  double  purpose  to  which  these  salts  are  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Churchill,  viz  :  the  increase  of  nerve  force,  and  the  el- 
evation of  the  tone  of  the  several  functions  concerned  in  alimentation 
and  nutrition  ;  and  will  afford  an  agreeable  means  of  testing  practi- 
cally their  merit.  The  iron  salt  is  presented  in  a  form  well  adapted 
for  enteiing  the  circulation,  whilst  the  acid,  besides  exerting  its  solv- 
ent power,  adds  to  the  agreeable  taste  of  the  preparation. 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime,  256  grains. 

Hypophosphite  of  soda,  192       " 

Hypophosphite  of  potassa,  128       " 

Hypophosphite  of  iron*  (recently  precipitated)  96       " 
Hypophosphorous  acid  solution,  q.  s.  or  240       " 

White  sugar,  12  ounces. 

Extract  of  vanilla,  1-2  ounce. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  salts  of  lime,  soda  and  potassa  in  six  ounces  of  water  ; 
put  the  iron  salt  in  a  mortar,  and  gradually  add  solution  of  hypophos- 
phorous acid  till  it  is  dissolved  ;  to  this  add  the  solution  of  the  other 

^This  quantity,  96  grains,  of  hypophosphite  of  iron  is  obtained  when  128 
grains  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  2  ounces  of  water  is  decomposed 
with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  the  white  precipi- 
tate well  washed  on  a  filter  with  water. 
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ifter  it  baa  been  ren  jbUy  acidulous  with  the  same  acid 

and  then  water,  till  ti  measures  9  fluid  ounces.      Dissolve  in 

this  the  sugar,  with  heat,  and  flavor  with  the  vanilla.  Without  fla- 
voring, this  syrup  is  not  unpleasant,  being  slightly  saline,  and  not  al 
all  ferruginous.  Any  other  flavoring  may  be  use  1.  as  orange  peel,  or- 
ange flower  or  ginger.  It  is  also  suggest*  1  to  physicians  that  glyce- 
rin may  be  used,  wholly  or  partially,  in  plane  of  sugar  when  indicat- 
ed, six  ounces  and  a  half  of  glycerin  being  substituted  for  twelve 
Ounces  of  sugar.  The  object  of  acidulating  the  saline  solution  is  to 
decompose  any  alkaline  carbonates  which  may  be  present,  and  which 
have  been  noticed  by  the  writer  in  soma  of  tbecomuN  salts. 

The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  a  tea-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  A  tea-spoonful  contains  2  grains  of  the  lime  salt,  1  1  -li  of 
the  soda  salt,  1  of  the  potassa  salt,  and  3-4  of  a  grain  of  the  iron 
salt,  besides  a  little  hypophosphorous  acid. 


EDITOEIAL. 

ON  THE  IDENTITY  OF  INTERMITTENT,  REMITTENT 
YELLOW,  TYPHOID  AND  TYPHUS  FEVERS. 

No  class  of  diseases  has  excited  more  attention,  and  justly  so, 
than  that  which  conies  under  the  very  comprehensive  head  of 
fevers.  Every  disturbance  of  the  system  causes  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  those  phenomena  which  grouped  together  consti- 
tute fever  in  its  widest  meaning,  but  in  considering  fevers  as  a 
distinct  class  of  diseases,  all  febrile  disturbances  arising  from  in- 
flammation, congestion,  or  any  specific  cause,  as  the  virus  of 
small  pox,  or  those  more  subtile  poisons  which  produce  Scarla- 
tina, Rubeola  and  the  other  Exanthemata,  are  excluded.  Leav- 
these  out  of  account,  there  still  remains  a  large  number  of 
febrile  diseases  to  which  Nosologists  have  given  distinct  names. 

We  have  Intermittent,  Remittent,  Yellow,  Typhoid,  Gastro- 
Enteric  and  Typhus  fevers  with  others  which  are  called  simply 
continued  fevers.  Medical  literature  is  replete  with  minute,  ac- 
curate and  truthful  descriptions  of  all  the  symptoms,  complica- 
tions and  accidents  of  fever,  but  little  light  has  been  thrown  as 
yet  on  its  real  pathology  and  cause. 
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In  Physiology,  as  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  every  cause  pro- 
duces an  invariable  and  uniform  result,  and  similar  results  must 
be  occasioned  by  identical  causes.  This  all  know  to  be  true, 
and  we  presume,  no  demonstration  of  the  proposition  would  make 
it  plainer  or  more  obvious. 

That  an  infinite  number  of  apparently  contradictory  causes 
are  given  by  medical  authors  for  every  deviation  from  the  normal 
condition  of  the  human  system,  is  attributable  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  selecting  the  true,  from  a  vast  multitude  of  hypo- 
thetical causes,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  and 
working  of  that  complicated  machine,  the  human  body. 

We  shall  not,  however,  assume  too  much,  we  think,  if  we  state 
without  adducing  proof,  that  the  blood  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  those  derangements  which  we  call  fevers — of  course  we  mean 
the  primary  seat. 

It  is  believed  that  they  are  occasioned  by  the  introduction  in- 
to that  fluid  of  some  substances  which  chemically  or  vitally  so 
alter  its  character,  that  it  does  not  react  on  the  tissues  and  se- 
c  ernent  glands  in  a  normal  way. 

That  different  influences  or  substances  affecting  the  blood  can 
produce  the  same  results,  is  absurd,  so  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  all  similar  febrile  diseases  must  have  identical  causes, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same. 

If  the  human  body  were  not  constantly  undergoing  so  many 
changes,  if  there  were  not  so  many  variations  in  the  normal 
standard  of  health  in  individuals,  and  if  the  surroundings  of 
different  classes  in  communities  did  not  present  so  many  differ- 
ences, it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  assign  definite  causes 
for  pathological  changes;  but  as  in  chemistry,  we  know  that  the 
apparently  trivial  circumstance  of  a  difference  in  the  tempera 
ture  of  bodies  brought  together  under  other-wise  similar  circum- 
stances will  occasion  great  differences  in  their  reactions,  so  in 
physiology,  slight,  even  the  most  trivial  differences  in  circumstan. 
ces,  may  completely  change  the  effect  of  the  same  causes  of  dis- 
ease. 

We  ought,  then,  in  studying  diseases,  very  carefully  to  com- 
pare all  those  incidents  which  can,  in  any  way,  modify  or  change 
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the  effects  of  Identical  i  t  as  climate,  idiosyncrasy,  diathe- 

habits,  previona  or  present  pathologica]  stato 

\  a  if  we  compare  cases  of  Intermittent,  Remittent  and  Yel- 
low fevers,  we  shall  find  ai  little  difference  between  them  ai  be- 
tween Scarlatina  simplex  and  Scarlatina  maligna,  or  j 
Variola  conflnenta  and  Variola  discreta  ;  and  moreover,  when  we 
closely  analvze  the  phenomena  of  Typhus,  Typhoid  and  Gattrc- 
Enteric,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  fevers  just  allud- 
ed to,  taking  into  consideration  the  differences  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  eaeh  arises,  we  Bhall,  perhaps,  be  but] 
to  find  analogies  which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  all 

I  by  somewhat  similar  causes.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  all  these  diseases,  which,  in  the  restricted  Bense  we  have 
given  before,  are  called  fevers,  arise  from  vegetable  and  \<  - 
in  some  cases,  animal  poisons,  which  are  so  etherial  and  intangi- 
ble that  hitherto  they  have  eluded  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the 
chemist.  These  hypothetical  poisons  have  been  variously  cal- 
led malaria,  miasm,  mephitic  vapors,  poisonous  effluvia,  etc. 
etc.,  by  authors,  and  although  much  time,  labor  and  thought  has 
been  expended  in  attempting  to  elucidate  their  properties  and 
essence,  as  little,  perhaps,  is  known  of  them  now  as  ever. 

Since,  then,  we  are  unable  to  determine  their  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  exhibit  themselves,  and  from 
these  try  to  deduce  some  inferences  which  may  throw  light  on 
their  probable  nature. 

Taking  Intermittent,  then,  as  a  type  of  those  fevers  which  are 
regarded  by  all  as  arising  from  some  vegetable  poison,  wc  find 
that  it  occurs  under  the  following  conditions,  the  most  powerful 
of  which  are  a  virgin  soil  unturned  by  the  hand  of  man,  where 
a  wild  and  luxuriant  vegetation  has  for  ages  abstracted  nutri- 
ment from  earth,  air  and  water;  and  decomposing  lias  mingled 
with  the  soil,  and  enriched  it  to  such  an  extent  that  its  whole  sur- 
face becomes  covered  with  an  abundant  growth  ;  a  low,  woampy 
locality  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  lakes  which  are 
annually  submerged,  where  the  vegetation  is  mostly  annual  or  bi- 
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ennial,  and  the  soil  alluvial ;  and  a  high  temperature.  It  is  rare- 
ly found  in  high  lands,  where  the  plants  are  perennial  and  the 
ground  shaded  by  lofty  trees  which  hinder  the  growth,  and  con- 
sequently the  decay  of  more  ephemeral  vegetation,  and  never  in 
places  where  the  temperature  is  low.  Its  intensity  is  much  in- 
creased by  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  which  favors  rapid  and 
abundant  changes  in  vegetation.  In  northern  latitudes  it  usual- 
ly  appears  in  mid-summer  and  early  autumn.  It  is  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul,  in  the 
savannahs  of  the  Southern  States,  the  swamps  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, on  the  rivers  of  Africa,  the  Campagna  about  Rome,  the  fens 
and  marshes  of  Linconshire,  the  flats  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  and  in  some  parts  of  New  England.  "We  spent  some  time 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  Wisconsin  side  about  six- 
ty miles  below  St.  Paul,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  this  disease  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances, 
and  as  we  had  repeated  attacks  of  it  and  of  Remittent  fever,  we 
gave  it  especial  attention. 

The  upper  Mississippi  flows  through  a  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  high  precipitous  bluffs,  from  the  tops 
of  which  the  land  extends  back  for  a  very  great  distance  on  a 
rolling  and  somewhat  broken  level.  It  is  cut  up  by  numerous 
ravines  through  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  run,  un- 
til they  mingle  with  its  waters.  These  extend  back,  in  some 
cases,  a  very  great  distance  and  vary  in  width  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  three  or  four  miles.  The  soil,  vegetation  and  char- 
acteristics are  the  same  as  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  abound  in  luxuriant  growth  of  plants  and  in  midsummer, 
present  the  greatest  variety  of  [flowers,  which  set  off  by  the  dark 
green  of  the  grasses  and  leaves,  afford  a  most  beautiful  spectacle. 
Here  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers  occur  most  frequently. 
"When  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall,  however,  they  cease  entirely 
and  only  reappear  after  the  subsidence  of  the  spring  freshets. 
The  high  lands  which  are  known  among  the  inhabitants  as  Oak 
Openings,  are  covered  with  large  oaks,  separated  from  each  other 
several  yards,  and  are  entirely  free  from  shrubbery.     Here  fe- 
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ver  is  much  Ion  common — ind<  think  most  of  the  cases 

which  arc  found  in  these  placet  were  contracted  in  the  Ion  lands. 

In  Central  America  the  dreaded  Isthmus  fevers  are  confined 

to  the  marshes,  swamps  and  low  lands,  and  arc  never  found  in 
the  mountainous  regions.      Endemics]  Yellow,  and  Remittent  fe- 
arise  under  the  same  circumstanc<  I  that  the  former 

requires  a  higher  temperature  and  is  rarely  found  except  win 

the  heat  is  uniformly  intense  during  the  entire  year,  as  in  Cuba, 
Central  America,  Africa,  etc. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  circumstances  which  favor 
the  exhibition  of  miasmatic  fevers,  let  us  examine  those  under 
which  Typhoid,  Gastre-Enteric,  Autumnal,  Bilious,  etc.,  arise. 

In  Maine  they  rarely  appear  before  midsummer  or  early  au- 
tumn and  are  most  common  when  the  summer  has  been  hot. — 
They  are  much  more  frequent  in  low,  swampy  places  than  in  el- 
evated situations — and  in  the  country  than  in  towns.  A  great 
many  cases  occur  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes  near  Port- 
land, and  some  of  these  are  proverbially  unhealthy  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.*  They  attack  those  particularly  who 
are  exposed  to  the  air  blowing  from  these  places  at  night,  espec- 
ially if  they  have  been  previously  fatigued  or  arc  weak  from  re- 
cent illness  or  other  cause — and  those  who  arc  "bilious."  As 
cold  weather  comes  on  and  the  process  of  vegetation  is  arrested 
by  frosts,  fevers  disappear  and  pure  cases  of  idiopathic  Typhoid 
or  Gastro-Enteric  fever  are  never  seen  when  winter  has  fairly 
set  in,  unless  they  are  those  which  were  contracted  in  autumn, 
and  still  remain  after  the  advent  of  winter.  They  are  never  met 
in  high  latitudes  where  the  temperature  is  low — as  Greenland, 
Iceland  and  the  Arctic  regions — nor  are  they  common  in  very 
dry  sterile  places  where  vegetation  is  extremely  scanty. 

In  cold  weather  we  meet  occasional  cases  of  febrile  disturb- 


ance writing  the  above  we  have  been  reminded  by  an  eminent  medical 
gentleman  of  Portland,  that  in  the  Bummer  or  fall  of  1853,  nearly  a  hundred 
cases  of  fever  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp  near  Bracket!  St.  while 
very  few  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  city.  This  swamp  was  burnt  over  some 
time  afterwards  and  then  fever  disappeared  and  has  never  occurred  with  the 
Mime  virulence  since. 
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ance  arising  from  a  derangement  in  the  functions  of  some  of  the 
excretory  glands  whereby  bile,  urea  or  some  other  substance 
which  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  system  is  retained  in  the 
circulation  ;  or  from  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  cir- 
culation in  some  way  from  cold  or  other  cause ;  but  these  differ 
from  real  Typhoid  or  Gastro-Enteric  fever. 

We  have  another  form  of  fever  yet  remaining  which  occurs 
under  somewhat  different  circumstances  from  either  of  those  al- 
ready considered,  the  Typhus,  jail  or  ship  fever,  as  it  is  various- 
ly called.  This  breaks  out  in  those  quarters  of  large  cities  where 
vast  multitudes  of  people  are  crowded  together  in  a  very  confin- 
ed space,  where  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  wholly  neglect- 
ed, where  the  air  is  polluted  by  foul  exhalations,  arising  from 
decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  in  emigrant  or  prison  ships  and  crowded 
jails  :  still  the  fact  that  it  only  occurs  epidemically  at  long  inter- 
vals, indicates  that  some  other  cause  must  be  added  to  those  we 
have  just  enumerated,  otherwise  our  large  cities  would  never  be 
free  from  it  until  their  population  was  very  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers. 

Never  having  seen  any  great  number  of  cases  of  this  form  of 
fever,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  treatises  of  authors  who  have 
written  on  it  from  observation  and  experience,  although  we  think 
that  they  do  not  give  us  any  very  satisfactory  information  on  the 
point  in  discussion.  Dr.  Tweedie  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most 
efficient  cause  of  this  fever  is  malaria,  although  he  thinks  that 
the  effluvia  arising  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from, 
or  are  laboring  under  the  disease,  and  the  foul  exhalations  given 
off  by  persons  crowded  together  in  prisons,  work-houses  and  ships, 
may,  and  probably  do  produce  it. 

We  will  now  briefly  consider  the  advent,  course,  and  some  of 
the  more  prominent  appearances  of  these  fevers,  and  by  compar- 
ing them  together,  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to 
their  identity.  Intermittent,  Remittent  and  Yellow  fevers  are 
preceded,  some  time  before  their  advent,  by  biliary  derangement 
and  often  by  more  or  less  diarrhoea.     The  tongue  is  usually  coat- 
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cd  with  a  whitish  yeUow  far,  and  the  conjunctiva  and  skin  present 
in  a  greater  or  L<  -  e  a  jaundiced  appearance.     These  are 

all  oahered  in  l»y  pain  in  the  back,  partial  suppression  of  urine, 

and  a  chill  of  greater  or  less  duration,  followed  by  a  high  lever; 
in  the  two  latter,  delirium  often  occurs  at  this  stage,  and  inter- 

cerebral  congestion,  which  has  caused  the  name  congestive  i\- 

to  be  applied  to  severer  forms  of  the  disease.  Up  t<»  this  peri- 
od the  symptoms  of  all  these  forms  of  fever  differ  only  in  decree. 
In  Intermittent,  however,  the  febrile  Btage  is  succeeded  l>y  a 
profuse  perspiration,  abundant  discharges  of  frequently  highly 

colored  urine,  and  often  by  a  copious  bilious  evacuation  from  the 
bowels,  and  then,  a  return  of  a  nearly  normal  condition  of  the 
system. 

Remittent  fever  presents  no  stage  of  complete  intermission, 
but  during  a  part  of  the  day,  marked  remissions  occur.  Unless 
appropriately  treated  it  continues  indefinitely  or  terminates 
fatally.  A  tongue  thickly  coated,  skin  yellow,  eyes  suffu.- 
surface  hot  and  dry,  extremities  often  cold,  bowels  obstinately 
constipated,  urine  loaded  with  dark  matter  and  scanty,  an  ex- 
cruciating pain  over  the  kidneys  and  liver  and  in  the  head — with 
partial  or  complete  delirium,  arc  its  almost  uniform  symptoms. 
Dropsy,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  hemorrhages  from 
the  nose,  bowels  and  urethra  frequently  occur  during  the  course 
of  both  Intermittent  and  Remittent  fevers. 

Yellow  fever  differs  from  Remittent  in  its  greater  severity. 
The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  seem  to  break  down,  and  haemor- 
rhages into  the  stomach,  constituting  the  fearful  black  vomit, 
with  bleeding  from  the  free  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body  gener- 
ally, form  almost  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  initiatory  symptoms,  and  the  antecedents  of  our  ordinary 
autumnal  fevers  (Typhoid,  G astro-Enteric)  are  precisely  or 
nearly  the  same — languor,  headache,  constipation,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, icterus,  etc.  The  fever  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  as  in  In- 
termittent, followed  by  a  febrile  condition  ;  delirium  seldom  if 
ever  occurs  in  the  first  stages,  and  although  as  in  Remittent  there 
are  no  entire  intermissions  of  the  fever,  there  are  always  decid- 
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ed  remissions.  We  treated  several  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  Port- 
land last  autumn  and  they  differed  so  little  from  mild  cases  of 
Remittent  fever  which  we  have  seen  in  the  West  that  we  pursu- 
ed precisely  the  same  course  of  treatment  that  we  should  there, 
and  our  patients  recovered  rapidly  and  in  precisely  the  same  way 
that  cases  of  miasmatic  fever  do. 

In  the  diseases  known  as  Typhus  ,ship  and  jail  fevers,  precise- 
ly the  same  pathological  conditions  are  detected,  though  modi- 
fied by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  occur.     The 
symptoms  accompanying  the  invasion  of  these  diseases,  are,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  inform  ourselves  from  the  sour- 
ces at   our  command,  essentially  identical  with  those  already 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  Intermittent,  Remittent,  etc.     This 
identity  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the  ship  and  jail  fe- 
vers, and  in  those  cases  of  Typhus  and  Typhoid  occurring  among 
the    poorer  classes,  who  live  in  low,  filthy  and  illy-ventilated 
apartments,     ^o  less  analogous  are  the  phenomena  concomitant 
to  the  progress  and  termination  of  these  diseases.     Although 
there  have  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  cases  of  well-marked  inter- 
mission, yet  we  doubt  if  the  note-book  of  the  most  experienced 
physician,   records    an   example  of  either  malady  referred  to, 
which  did  not  present  perfectly  defined  remissions,  varying  on- 
ly in  degree  from  those  observable  in  forms  unquestionably  ma- 
larious.    The  conditions  of  the  system,  also,  which  are  acknowl- 
edged to  render  individuals  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  miasmata,  are  precisely  those  which  increase  the  danger 
of  exposure  to  ship  and  typhoid  fevers.     There  are  other  paral- 
lels in  the  pathological  phenomena  of  these  maladies  which  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  in  a  future  article,  the  present 
having  already  occupied  a  large  portion  of  this  number. 

If  what  we  have  stated  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Intermittent,  Remittent,  Yellow,  Typhoid,  Gastro-enteric  Typhus 
and  continued  fevers  arise,  and  of  their  course  and  symptoms,  is 
true,  then  the  inference  is  natural  that  they  have  all  the  same 
exciting  cause,  and  that  the  differences  they  present,  arise  from 
differences  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  appear.    Dur- 
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ing  the  course  of  these  fevers,  various  pathological  1 1  iur, 

but  do  particular  lesion  occurs  with  sufficient  uniformity  to  make 

stand  cither  in  the  relation  of  I  i  the  febrile 

perturbation.  In  France,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  count 
where  people  live  on  a  poor  diet  and  have  thereby  a  ten  I 
enteric  disorders,  ulceration  of  the  mucus  follicles  of  the  smallinl 
tines  is  ..['ten  found  after  death  from  this  i'wvv  ;  and  that  i. 
male  by  some  authors,  a  distinctive  sign  of  a  particular  form  of 
fever,  to  which  they  confine  the  word  typhoid.  Copland  in  his 
Medical  Dictionary,  perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  complete  work 
on  Medicine,  ever  written,  remarks  of  this  lesion  :  "  But  al- 
though this  lesion  is  so  constant  in  the  low  fevers,  occuring  in 
Paris,  and  some  other  parts  of  France,  it  is  certainly  not  so  fre- 
quent in  the  same  states  of  fever  in  this  country,  and  instead  of 
viewing  it  as  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  these  fev- 
ers, I  consider  it  as  only  one  of  several  changes  superinduced 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease."  We  shall  now  consider  brief- 
ly the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  typhus  and  yellow  fevers 
by  contagion.  These  fevers  are  caused  by  the  poisonous  effects  of 
miasm  on  the  blood,  and  their  greater  severity  must  be  oc- 
casioned by  an  increased  amount  of  this  poison  ;  may  it  not 
then  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mi- 
asm may  be  in  the  blood,  not  only  to  produce  the  fever,  but 
to  infect  other  individuals  as  it  escapes  from  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient, unchanged,  in  his  secretions. 

In  mild  forms  of  fever  the  poison  is  exhausted,  and  decom- 
posed, as  it  circulates  with  the  blood,  and  is  eliminated  from  the 
system,  hence  they,  although  precisely  the  same  in  nature  as  the 
severer  forms  are  wholly  non-contagious.  Having  before  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  typhus  fever  is  communicated,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  good  authorities,  by  contact  with  those  suffer- 
ing from  it,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  its  contagious- 
ness farther  in  this  connection. 

In  the  treatment  of  miasmatic  fevers  the  first  indication  is 
to  evacuate  the  bowels  and  to  promote  the  secretions,  particular- 
ly the  biliary  and  renal.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  administration 
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of  a  full  dose  of  Calomel,  followed  by  infusion  of  Senna  and 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  The  relief  afforded  by  free  bilious  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  is  very  marked,  and  a  remission  of 
the  fever  usually  follows  immediately.  When  this  occurs, 
the  next  indication  is  to  prevent  the  exacerbation  ;  to  accom- 
plish this,  Sulphate  of  Quinine  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  three  to  five  grains  every  hour,  until  the  febrile  symptoms 
recur,  or  until  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  a  sensation  of  fullness  in 
the  head,  warns  us  that  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug.  It  should  be  then  suspended  immediately  even  though 
only  a  single  close  has  been  given  ;  otherwise  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  delirium  may  be  produced.  Great  care  should  be  tak- 
en to  give  this  medicine  only  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely 
acted  on  by  mercurial  purgatives  and  a  nearly  or  quite  complete 
intermission  of  the  fever  has  occurred.  Perhaps  only  a  single 
dose  of  Quinine  can  be  given  the  first  day,  the  second  several 
may  be  administered,  and  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  case,  the  febrile  symptoms  will  wholly 
cease,  and  then,  the  Quinine  may  be  entirely  suspended.  Nu- 
tritious diet,  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  etc.,  and  some  vegetable  or 
ferruginous  tonics  can  then  be  given  with  advantage. 

This  is  the  treatment  indicated  in  every  case  of  miasmatic  fe- 
ver. Complications  arising  in  each  particular  case  should  be 
met  by  such  remedies  as  the  good  sense  of  every  skilful  prac- 
titioner will  naturally  suggest.  This  mode  of  treatment  may 
seem  novel  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  prove  more  successful  than  that  ordinarily  pursued  by 
eastern  physicians  in  cases  of  Typhoid,  autumnal  or  Gastroen- 
teric fever. 

Whenever  this  method  of  treatment  has  signally  failed,  we 
feel  assured  that  it  has  done  so  because  Quinine  has  been  given 
without  previously  preparing  the  patient  for  it  by  mercurials, 
while  the  fever  has  been  at  its  height,  or  in  insufficient  doses. 
We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  a  future  number. 
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N  i  more  ungrateful  task  lulls  to  the  Lot  of  the  journalist  than 
andid,  conscientious  reprobation  of  the  arts  of  tl. 
authority.  The  duty  is  rendered  still  m  >re  unpleasant  when  a 
deviation  from  a  previously  honorable  and  honored  cause  of  pub- 
lic life  is  the  occasion  of  animadversion.  Such  is  the  position 
of  affairs  in  respect  to  the  present  Governor  of  Massachuf 
After  having  filled,  with  credit  to  himself  and  hia  State,  a  po- 
sition of  honor  in  the  national  legislature,  and  having  won,  from 
foes  as  well  as  friends,  high  encomiums  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  his  responsible  station,  lie  has  belittled  himself  and  hia 
present  office,  has  violated  confidence,  and  established  an  un- 
worthy precedent,  by  the  removal  of  a  faithful  public  servant, 
and  an  unimpeached,  yea,  unimpeachable  officer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  make  room  for  the  appointment  of  a  political 
fiii  nd. 

In  another  sphere  of  journalism,  we  have  deprecated  the 
ting  principle  in  civil  offices  of  responsibility,  on  merely  political 
grounds.  This  publication  affords  neither  space  nor  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  that  subject,  but  loyalty  to 
justice  and  to  humanity  demand  that  we  earnestly  protest  against 
such  usurpation  of  prerogative.  We  may  be  told  by  editors 
who  see  only  with  a  partial  eye  that  we  are  meddling  with  what 
docs  not  belong  to  us.  But  it  does  belong  to  every  philanthro- 
pic individual  to  express  his  opinion  fearlessly  and  with  e. 
upon  all  such  subjects  as  bear  upon  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  especially  such  as  involve  health  or  disease,  perhaps 
life  or  death. 

Of  the  grounds  for  the  removal  of  Dr.  J.  R.  LoTiinop  from 
the  Superintendency  of  the  Rainsford  Island  Hospital,  we 
can  learn  little  or  nothing.  That  the  Governor's  action  in  this 
was  occasioned  by  any  imputation  of  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  incumbent  of  that  Superintendency  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment  be  supposed.      We    quote  the    testimony  of  the  edit 

the  Boston  Mbdlcal  and  Surgical  Journal:      'Not  the 

shadow  of  complaint,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  made  that  Dr. 

Lothrop  who  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Clifford,  and  been 
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retained  by  each  succeeding  administration  until  the  present,  has 
not  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  entire  satisfaction. 
The  Inspectors,  in  their  Annual  Report,  recently  printed,  give 
the  following  testimonial  to  his  fidelity  and  ability  :  <  The  In- 
spectors would  renew  their  testimony  to  the  efficient  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  the  Superintendent  has  discharged  his  duties. 
The  firm,  yet  kind  discipline  he  maintains,  his  successful  treat- 
ment of  disease,  his  self-possession  in  emergencies,  his  good  com- 
mon sense,  united  with  high  professional  attainment  and  skill,  are 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  superintendent  of  this  or  any  other 
kindred  institution."  ' 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above  quotation  for 
the  sake  of  comparison.     Dr.  L. 

"Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongucd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off" — 

but  how  is  it  on  the  other  hand  ?  His  position  is  occupied — not 
filled,  it  could  hardly  be  filled  by  the  best — by  the  representa- 
tive of  a  sect,  who  stand  in  the  position  of  outlaws  from  scien- 
tific medical  practice. 

The  successor  of  a  good  man  should  be  one  who  possesses 
rare  natural  ability,  fortified  and  strengthened  by  extensive  ac- 
quirements ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  recently  appoint- 
ed Superintendent  of  the  Rainsford  Island  Hospital  is  endowed 
with  any  distinguishing  traits  of  character,  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired, except,  perhaps  a  rare  suaviter  in  modo,  whicn  is  no 
qualification  for  the  position  whatever,  per  se. 

How  far  this  dangerous  example  will  be  imitated  by  future 
Executives  of  Massachusetts  or  of  other  States,  time  only  can  tell. 
But  one  thing  is  certain — if  political  or  sectarian  prejudices  are  to 
operate  as  motives  for  the  displacement  of  useful,  admirably  quali- 
fied and  successful  officers,  and  the  appointment  of  others  in  their 
places  who  have  only  an  adherence  to  party  and  a  reputation  for 
gentlemanly  demeanor  to  offer  as  credentials,  the  public  must 
speedily  lose  confidence  in  the  sanitary  institutions  it  supports, 
and  have  doubts  of  their  utility.  We  are  compelled  to  take  the 
same  view  of  this  transaction  as  that  entertained  by  the  conduct- 
ors of  the  Journal  above  alluded  to  : 
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"Thomed  "    gion  will  look  upon  this  an  insult, 

and  we  bare  no  doubt  that  an  intelligent  community  will  con- 
demn it  aa  in  every  way  unjust  and  inexpedient." 


SILVEB  SUTURES  IN  SURGERY. 
The  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
M  i  licine  by  J.  Makiox  Sim-,  M.  1'. 

Of  ail  the  accidents  to  which  women  are  liable  I  more 

loathsome  and  disgusting  than  vesico-vaginal  Fistula.  It  renders 
life  almost  unendurable,  drives  its  unhappy  victim  from  society 
and  makes  her  a  burden  to  herself  and  to  those  with  whom  she 
is  connected.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  and  the  con- 
stant irritation  which  is  kept  up  by  the  contact  of  urine  with  the 
wound  it  has  always  been  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  any 
other  surgical  disease  and  until  recently  a  much  smaller  number 
of  successful  operations  had  been  performed  for  its  cure,  than 
for  that  of  any  other  malady  not  in  its  nature  incurable. 

To  Dr.  Sims  of  New  York  is  due  the  credit  of  devising  a 
means  by  which  it  can  now  be  readily  and  successfully  treated. 
His  reputation  rests  on  so  secure  a  basis  and  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  nothing  we  can  say  will  add  to  it,  but  we  cannot 
withhold  our  sincere  and  hearty  commendation  of  a.  pat  it-/ 
indomitable  under  every  difficulty,  and  a  continuance  of  trial  so 
unfaltering  in  spite  of  repeated  failures,  as  that  which  he  exhib- 
ited until  his  labors  were  crowned  with  complete  success.  Like 
too  many  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  our  art, 
Dr.  Sims  has  a  host  of  envious  detractors,  but  that  fact  only 
proves  the  value  of  his  discoveries,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know- 
that  his  labors  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  profession  generally. 
Dr.  Sims  attributes  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  vesicovagi- 
nal Fistula  mainly  to  the  use  of  silver  wire  for  sutures,  instead 
of  the  material  commonly  employed,  and  his  discourse  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  application  of  these  suture-,  both  in  cases  of  vesico- 
vaginal Fistula  and  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  surgery.     This 
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discourse,  published  by  order  of  the  Academy,  we  have  read 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  would  recommend  its  perusal  to 
every  surgeon  who  can  obtain  it.  His  descriptions  are  remark- 
ably lucid,  his  arrangement  of  the  subject  clear  and  logical,  and 
his  directions  for  the  use  and  application  of  these  sutures  are  so 
plain,  that  guided  by  thern  and  the  beautiful  plates  which  adorn 
the  pamphlet,  we  think  no  one  can  fail  not  only  of  appreciating 
their  value,  but  of  applying  them  successfnlly  in  practice. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  few  quotations  from  this  valuable 
paper  which  we  give  rather  with  the  design  of  calling  attention 
to  it  than  of  doing  justice  to  its  merit. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  fix  attention  upon  the  importance  of  this  sut- 
ure,  and  its  universal  applicability  in  general  surgery. 

It  is  to  revolutionize  surgical  dressings,  and  to  ensure  more  beautiful  and 
prompt  cures.  With  it,  properly  applied,  there  can  be  no  gaping  wounds  to 
heal  by  the  suppurating  process,  where  there  i*  skin  enough  to  cove:  a  stump  ; 
and  in  many  cases  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  even  hospital  gangrene, 
may  be  averted  by  substituting  it  for  silk  as  a  suture. 

After  all  amputations  we  must  use  sutures  of  some  sort ;  and  how  often  do 
we  see  silk  ulcerating  out,  and  creating  such  tendency  to  suppuration,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  remove  them  before  there  is  sufficient  union  to  resist  the  re- 
traction of  the  tumefied  flaps.  But  with  silver  thers  is  no  inflammation,  no 
suppuration,  no  cutting  out  of  sutures,  no  gaping  or  retraction  of  flaps  and 
therefore  no  necessity  for  disturbing  the  dressing  till  all  is  firmly  united  and 
permanently  well. 

This  is  no  vain  imagining  :  though  enthusiastic,  I  am  not  wildly  so,  for  all 
this  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  I  but  speak  what  I 
know.  The  next  eight  years  will  not  find  an  educated  physician  anywhere 
who  will  dare  to  use  silk  sutures,  for  the  silver  thread  will  now  become  as  es- 
sential to  the  dressing  case  as  the  needle  itself;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
venture  a  prediction,  I  will  say  that  fifty  years  hence  the  statistics  of  our  hos- 
pitals Will  show  avast  improvement  in  their  bills  of  mortality  after  great  ope- 
rations, and  this  improvement  will  be  due  mainly  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a  su- 
ture. 

Look  at  its  results  in  injuries  of  the  vagina.  Before  this  discovery,  opera- 
tions for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  and  its  congeneric  affections,  were  often  attend- 
ed with  risk  to  life,  while  a  cure  wa9  a  mere  accident.  But  how  is  it  now  ? — 
Why,  every  case  is  easily  and  perfectly  curable  that  has  tissue  enough  to  rend- 
er any  operation  whatever  practicable  ;  while  a  failure  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  Besides,  there  is  not  the  least  risk  to  life,  as  there  is  never  any  fever,  or 
the  slightest  constitutional  disturbance. 

I  am  not  claiming  too  much  for  this  suture  when  I  say,  that  the  same  rela- 
tive results  must  be  attained  in  all  other  surgical  operations  requiring  su  ures 
if  the  same  method  be  adopted. 
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I 
when  the  whole  profession  of  tb  i  simple  dis- 

higfa  positioB  of  being  the  mosl  important  contribute 

to  tin  I  century. 

therization  j  and  in  practical  re- 

inefit  it  i-  absolntelj  contemptible,  when  compared  with 

i  the  universal  nse  of  silver  Buturei  in  I  domain  of  general 

TJ. 

bown  that  I  hai  ■■■  ith  uniform  mc- 

[airing  buI  e  practical  re- 

marks might  very  properly  he  here  closed:  but,  as  concentrated  efforts  1 

in  various  quarters  to  rob  me  of  foil  credit  for  my  labors,  I  have 
thought  it  due  to  truth,  to  justice,  to  posterity,  and  to  myself,  to  place  perma- 
nently up  >m  record  a  history  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  discovery. 

Dtemporaries  will  not  approve  the  measure,  but  when  tins 
ration  ]  as  i  ,11  be  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  critics  on  this 

it  will  not  be  unprofitable  Bhould  it  stimulate  but  one  young 
aspirant  forfame  and  fortune  to  redoubled  efforts,  under  unpromising  circum 
Btances  and  opposing  .  to  the  accomplishment  of  still  more  glorious 

triumphs  for  our  noble  profession. 
**********      ********* 

Thus  far  all  my  experiments  were  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  rational 
inductive  philosophy.  The  operation  was  mechanically  perfect,  l>ut  with  no 
better  results  than  when  ir  was  rude  and  clumsy.  There  must  he  a  reason  for 
all  this— what  is  it  !  "Why.  said  I,  perhaps  it  is  the  nature  of  the  material 
more  than  in  its  principle  of  action  5  what  a  happy  thought !— Of  course  it 
was,  for  a  silk  thread  introduced  under  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  remain  a. 
week,  becomes  a  Beton,  giving  rise  to  the  suppurative  process,  and  certainly  the 
same  thing  must  occur  with  it  in  the  vagina  ;  and  how  then  could  there  I 
hi  Bive  union  !  Here  then  was  the  difficulty  at  last  ;  how  strange  it  now  seem- 
ed to  me  that  this  fact  had  not  long  ago  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  Now 
the  question  arose,  was  there  a  substitute  for  silk  that  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  yet  not  poison  the  animal  tissue  !  Why,  lead  remains  indefinite- 
ly in  the  body,  becomes  sacculated,  and  produces  no  poisonous,  or  suppurative 
effect.  Dr.  Levert*  of  Mobile,  had  demonstrated  the  innocnousnesa  and  effl 
ciency  of  leaden  ligatures  on  the  arteries  in  the  lower  animal.-,  and  Mettauer 

and  Dieffenbach  had  actually  used  leaden  sutures  in  t  1636   very   case-  :   and   I 

had  in  my  various  experiments  tried  them  in  two  cases  of  vesical,  and  on 
rectal  fistula,  but  fortunately  for  science,  the  clumsy  leaden  wire  was  unsuo- 

ful  in  my  hands.      Was  there  any  other  metal  that  could  he  substituted  for 

lead,  possessing  its  valuable  property  of  harmlessnef 

In  this  train  of  inquiry  what  would  he  more  readily  suggested  to  the  r 
ingmind  1,  and  platinum  M     Just  at  t'  >f  affairs  I 

happened  to  pick  up  a  pie-'  of  brass  wire,  that  had  been  used  inn  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  suspenders  made  before  the  day-  of  India  rubber  ;  it  was  as  Bi 
ordinary  sewing  thread.    1  took  it  to  a  jeweller,  who  imitated  it  in  silver.     I 
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t Ail  thete  I  have  used,  bat  a  lopt  th  UW  it  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  eli 
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was  now  quite  as  anxious  to  see  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  this,  as  I 
was  seven  months  before  to  see  the  perforated  shot  applied.  On  the  21st  June 
1849,  it  was  done.  A  young  colored  woman,  who  had  never  murmured  at  the 
preceding  failures,  was  placed  on  the  operating  table  for  the  thirtieth  time, 
and  the  silver  sutures  were  applied,  with  the  leaden  bars  and  the  perforated 
shot.  In  all  previous  operations  the  urethra,  in  a  day  or  two,  would  become 
red  and  tender,  and  the  urine  loaded  with  thick  tenacious  mucus,  thus  show- 
ing the  inflammatory  process,  which  was  adverse  to  union  ;  but  after  this  op- 
eration, the  urine  remained  perfectly  limpid  all  the  time,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
the  parts  were  perfectly  healed  ;  the  suture  apparatus  remaining  just  as  it  was 
placed,  with  the  crossbars  somewhat  burrowed  in  the  vaginal  tissue. 

We  regret  that  the  diffuse  style  of  this  otherwise  valuable 
treatise  prevents  us  from  giving,  in  the  only  quotations  forwhich 
we  have  space,  so  clear  and  definite  an  idea  of  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  this  invaluable  discovery  as  we  desire.  We  can  on- 
ly refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for  that  information 
on  this  important  subject  which  those  portions  of  it  contain,  that 
we  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  omit. 


UTERINE  CUPPING  APPARATUS. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  March   11th 

contained  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Little  of  this  city,  giv. 

ing  an  account  of  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  of  his  own  device, 

for  abstracting  blood  from  the  uterus.     Topical  depletion  is  now 

so  universally  a  feature  in  therapeutics  that  any  apparatus  for 

effecting  it  which  combines  economy  with  utility  is  a  desideratum. 

We  give  Dr.  L«'s  description  of  his  instrument  as  it  appeared  in 

the  above  named  Journal,  although  we  are  obliged  to  give  it 

without  a  cut,  the  engraver  having  disappointed  us. 

"We  have,  first,  a  speculum  of  any  metal,  thickly  plated  with  silver,  with  its 
walls  parallel,  instead  of  converging  as  in  the  ordinary  speculum.  A  piston 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  is  made  to  fit  the  speculum  perfectly  ; 
at  either  end  is  a  rim  of  sufficient  depth  to  retain  a  band  of  thick  porous  buck- 
skin, and  it  is  bored  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  wit'.i  the  base  up- 
ward. The  piston-rod  is  a  cylinder,  with  walls  sufficiently  thick  for  strength, 
expanded  ac  the  top  to  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  and  terminating  in  a  ring 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  two  fingers,  without  pressing  upon  the  valve.  The 
top  of  the  piston-rod  is  slightly  excavated  in  the  form  of  an  unequal  square, 
to  admit  the  valve,  which  is  composed  of  a  block  of  metal  glued  to  a  piece  of 
buckskin,  one  end  of  which  is  left  free  for  a  hinge,  and  fastened,  by  two  small 
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rion.    The  piston-rod  i-<  joined  to 
the  piston  bj  means  of  si  the  end.    When  the  instrument  i-  need,  the 

ipecnlnm  is  introduced,  and  free  scarification  made  by  meam  of  ■  lam 
toned  to  a  piece  of  wood  or  whalebone.    The  piston,  being  well  oiled,  ii  then 
pushed  i«>  the  bottom  .  when  withdrawn,  the  rail  rer  the  month  <>f 

the  cylinder  piston-rod,  and  ■  raonnm  ii  produced  in  the  ipecnlnm,  tow  seek* 
apping  instrument,  on  toe  ordinary  principle,  end  applicable  tt»  the  Mo- 
rns.    The  instrument  in  mj  possession  v>;.^  manufactured  by  A.  1).  Puffer,  of 
■-in  :  and  in  ererj  instance  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has 
admirably  answered  the  purpose  intended." 

Dr.  Little  has  thus  ]  erfected  in  bia  inatrusu  nt,  d  design  which 
both  himself  and  others  have  made  uue  of  in  a  primitive  state, 
daring  the  n\o  or  three  years  last  past,  and  which  the  1 
alludes  to  in  the  introductory  paragraph  W  his  article,  via: 
making  use  of  the  ordinary  speculum,  and  exhausting  t; 
by  means  of  lint  wound  around  tarn]  on  forceps.  He  is  certainly 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  application  of  the  principle,  and 
for  the  invention  of  an  extremely  useful  article. 


THE  rORTLAXD  SCHOOL  FOR  MEDICAL  INSTRUC- 
TION. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Portland  offers  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  Medical  education  as  great  as  almost  any  place 
in  the  country. 

If  it  has  not  the  Hospital  and  clinical  advantages  to  he  found 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  it  Ins  others,  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, more  than  compensate  the  student  just  beginning  the  Btudy 
of  medicine,  for  their  loss — nor  is  it  entirely  destitute  of  these. 
Our  Alms-house,  Marine  Hospital  and  Dis]  ensary,  afford  ample 
opportunities  for  medical  and  surgical  observation,  and  the  ah- 
sence  of  the  hustle,  gayety  and  temptations  which  abound  in 
large  cities,  enables  the  student  to  pursue  his  studies  without  in 
tcrruption. 

The  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction,  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  our  State  Legislature  during  its  last  session,  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  the  last  two  years,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  Drs.  Wood,  Gilman, 
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Davis,  Thomas,  Robinson  and  Dana.  Systematic  examinations 
are  held,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  lectures  are  given 
on  the  various  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  by  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  : — Wm.  C.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  on  Surgery  and 
Midwifery  ;  Israel  T.  Dana,  M.  D.,  on  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  ;  A.  M.  Paddock,  M.  D.,  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  ;  II.  T.  Cummings,  M.  D.,  on  Practical 
Pharmacy. 

We  confidently  recommend  this  school  to  the  medical  students 
of  Maine,  assured  from  quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
similar  institutions  elsewhere,  that  they  will  here  find  every  fa- 
cility for  pursuing  their  studies  with  advantage  and  pleasure  that 
they  can  desire. 


CRIMINAL  ABORTION. 


The  mission  of  the  physician  is,  we  thinly  the  noblest  in  which 
man  can  engage — to  prolong  life  and  alleviate  human  sufferings  ; 
and  when  rightly  and  legitimately  pursued,  it  tends  to  strength- 
en the  understanding,  to  open  the  heart,  to  expand  and  cultivate 
the  affections,  and,  in  short,  to  make  him  who  thus  follows  it  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  But  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  physician  descends  from  the  high  ground  of 
moral  integrity  which  he  ought  to  occupy,  and  panders  to  vice, 
cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  not  only  degrades  himself,  but  brings 
unmerited  reproach  on  an  honorable  profession  and  the  Nemesis 
that  relentlessly  pursues  all  moral  offenders,  and  with  strict  ret- 
ributive justice  makes  their  punishment  the  direct  and  natural- 
consequence  of  their  offences,  visits  him  with  loss  of  self-re- 
spect and  consequent  loss  of  reputation,  and  thus  drives  him  to 
the  commission  of  imprudences,  often  of  crimes. 

The  Hippocratic  oath,  which  embodies  the  whole  code  of  med- 
ical ethics,  contains  an  adjuration  against  the  production  of  abor- 
tion, which  no  true  physician  will  ever  degrade  himself  by  break- 
ing. We  think  the  public  has  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  this  crime,  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  as  conservators 
both  of  the  public  health  and  morals,  to  set  it  in  a  correct  light 
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them.     We  i    *  only  regard  the  pr  loctionof  abortions! 

it  or  the  d    itb  of  the 
woman  ia  the  alternative,  aa  highly  criminal,  hut  as  an  unscientif- 
ic lure,  and  Bubversiv  of  the  m< 

without  injury  to  the  « 
and  risk  to  her  life.     We  were  led  to  make  these  observations 

advertisements  in  .  j  ablished  in  this 

from  which  we  make  the  following  extra 

'These  Pills  hare  been  approved  of  by  die  Boole  dc  Medicine  ;  fully 
tioned  by  the  ML  11.  C.  8.  of  London,  Edinbnrg  and  Dublin,  failing 

remedy   for  producing  the  Catemenial  <»r  Monthly  flow.    Though  p< 
harmless  t<>  the  most  delicate,  yet  ladies  are  earnestly  n  i  ■'  to  mistake 

their  condition  (if  pregnant)  as  mi 
■..  sent  l>y  mail."' 
1     Tin:  Ladies.    Prof.  Bash  of  New  York,  after  many  years  of  laborious 
h,  has  at  last  discorered  B  safe  and  convenient  mode  by  which  the  ma- 
ternal  '  •  absolutely  controlled  by  the  female.    It  is  warranted  effectual 

in  all  cases  or  the  money  returned.  Deeply  impressed  With  the  importance  of 
his  discovery,  he  has  been  induced  through  humanitary  motives  to  offer  it  to 
the  public.     Price  of  the  '-Protector*'  is  two  dollars.     Sent  under  seal  by  mail 

We  will  be  charitable  and  suppose  that  the  gentleman  who 
publishes  it  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  these  allusions, 
but  to  do  this  we  must  take  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  and 
believe  him  grossly  stupid  or  careless.  Advertisements  like 
these  disgrace  ordinary  secular  papers,  but  much  more  those  that 
claim  to  have  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 


Coroner's  INQUESTS. — A  recent  case  in  Portland  has  recal- 
led to  our  mind  some  ideas  we  have  occasionally  indulged  in,  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  coroners'  investigations  are  con- 
ducted, not  only  in  this  city  but  throughout  the  State.  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  we  can  only  allude  at  present,  time  and  space 
both  forbidding  an  extended  notice  of  the  topic.  The  object  of 
this  paragraph  is  to  call  the  attention,  especially  of  physicians, 
to  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  inquests  arc  generally  held,  and 
how  entirely  they  frustrate  the  design  of  their  institution.  The 
verdicts  of  the  juries,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  leave  the  cause 
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of  death  more  a  mystery  than  before  the  investigation,  while  the 
unlimited  freedom  which  jurymen  and  others  take  to  canvass  tes- 
timony and  the  character  of  witnesses,  extra- judicially,  is  the 
source  of  almost  innumerable  rumors  and  prejudices  which  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  fail  of  injuring  the  reputation  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

Wo  -ui  only  refer  to  one  other  abuse  which  has  crept  into  this 
class  of  investigations  and  one  which  calls  for  speed y  reform. 
This  is  the  practice  of  compelling  physicians  and  surgeons  to  the 
double  duty  of  jurymen  and  witnesses.     In  no  other  form  of  le- 
gal proceedings,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  except 
in  those  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  coroner,  is  an  indi- 
vidual subject  to  be  taken  from  the  jury-box  and  placed  upon  the 
witness-stand,  and  after  having  given  his  testimony,  to  return  to 
the  jury    and    consider  his  own  evidenee  with   that   of   others. 
Very  little  deliberation  upon  this  subject  would  seem  necessary 
to  convince  one  of  the  impropriety  of  such  action,  and  we  think 
the  public  will  unite  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  entire  system 
of  coroners'  investigations  is  now  defective  in  these,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  and  that  it  requires  radical  reformation. 


THE  NEW  MARINE  HOSPITAL. 

The  beautiful  and  commodious  building  recently  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Government  near  this  city,  for  a  Marine 
Hospital,  is,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  about  to  be  occupied  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Samuel  II.  Tewksbury.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  superintendence  of  that  institution  cannot  fail  of 
giving  very  general  satisfaction.  In  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
Hospital,  energy,  enthusiasm,  industry  and  business  talents  are 
as  indispensably  requisite  as  professional  acquirements  and  knowl- 
edge. These,  Dr.  T.  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  we 
know  few  medical  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  themselves  so 
thoroughly  to  their  profession  as  he  has,  or  who  would  make,  a 
better  use  of  a  position  at  the  head  of  a  hospital  for  the  advance- 
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ment  of  medical  knowledge.      This  institutlOD  is  intended,  we 

understand,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  invalid  seamen  in  the 
State  ;  so  that  when  fairly  in  operation  its  wards  will  be  nearly 
filled.     Maine  furnishes  a  greater  number  of  American  Bailors 

to  our  merchant  marine  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients  not  foreigners,  in  the  Ma- 
rine Hospitals  at  Chelsea  and  New  York,  are  natives  of  this 
State.  These  will  in  future  seek  treatment  here  whenever  it  is 
le.  That  the  establishment  of  such  a  hospital  in  Portland 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  progress  of  medical  sci- 
ence among  as,  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
the  facilities  afforded  in  those  institutions  for  carefully  watching 
the  effect  of  remedies,  and  controlling  the  circumstances  which 
modify  and  influence  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  and  the  op- 
portunities there  given  for  correcting  or  verifying  diagnoses  by 
post  mortem  examinations.  Pathological  anatomy  as  a  science 
owes  its  existence  to  this  latter  met.  No  man  will  better  appre- 
ciate, or  more  earnestly  improve  these  advantages  than  Dr. 
Tewksbury. 


We  have  received,  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Dana,  late  City 
Physician,  the  "Annual  Reports  of  the  several  Departments  of 
the  City  Government,"  for  the  year  '57 — 58.  In  looking  over 
the  reports  of  the  late  Mayor  and  City  Physician  we  have  been 
gratified  to  observe  the  urgency  with  which  they  advocate  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  hospital  building,  which  edifice, 
from  a  deference  to  unreasonable  prejudices,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  is  yet  unoccupied,  though  erected  ten  years  since.  As 
this  is  a  matter  of  local  rather  than  general  interest,  we  can  on- 
ly call  the  attention  of  the  secular  press  to  its  importance,  and 
give  way  for  the  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  May- 
or's report  : 

'•A  public  hospital  is  needed  in  the  City  ;  it  is  injurious  and  disreputable 
not  to  have  one,  well  furnished  for  the  relief  and  medical  treatment  of  the  in- 
digent stranger,  and  of  the  numerous  class  of  persona  who  in  health  need  not 
public  aid,  but  who,  when  sickness  or  sudden  injury  overtakes  them,  have  no 
resort  but  the  ill  arranged  and  imperfect  accommodation!  of  the  pauper  estab- 
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lishment  ;  where  they  cannot  be  properly  treated,  and  must  suffer  mental  an- 
guish far  more  severe  than  bodily  pains.  And  besides  this,  the  City  needs  and 
must  have  a  hospital  ;  it  may  be  small  and  inexpensive,  for  the  reception  of 
persons  visiting  or  coming  into  the  City  with  infectious  diseases." 

Dr.  Dana's  report  is  extended  by  a  compliance  with  a  request 
to  make  some  ''suggestions."  The  most  prominent  idea  which 
has  occurred  to  us  among  these  is  the  pursuit  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. After  the  remark  that  we  most  urgently  need  a  City  Hos- 
pital, he  says  : 

"The  only  arrangement  at  present  made  for  the  sick  is  this  :  A  few  rooms  in 
the  Alms  house  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  "men's  hospital  ;*'  a  few  more 
are  known  as  the  "women's  hospital."  But  how  well  are  they  adapted  to  the 
purpose  ?  For  hospital  uses,  rooms  should  be  high  studded,  furnished  with 
approved  apparatus  for  heat  and  ventilation,  should  have  a  suitable  water  clos- 
et and  bathing  room  attached,  &c.  &c.  In  all  these,  and  many  other  respects, 
the  accommodations  are  unsuitable.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
case.  The  system  of  nursing  is  still  more  fatally  defective.  From  the  pauper 
inmates  of  the  Alms  house,  a  male  and  female  nurse  are  selected.  To  these 
the  directions  of  the  physician  are  given  as  to  the  medicine,  diet,  and  regimen 
of  the  sick,  and  upon  them  devolves  the  responsible  duty  of  carrying  out  these 
directions  and  attending  to  the  general  wants  and  comfort  of  the  sick.  It  is 
evident  that  persons  mentally  and  physically  competent  for  posts  so  responsi- 
ble cannot  often  be  found  among  the  permanent  inmates  of  an  Alms  house. — 
The  directions  of  the  physicians  being  thus  necessarily  given  to  incompeten  t 
and  irresponsible  nurses,  the  patients  must  be  the  sufferers. 

The  fault  is  in  the  system  itself,  and  so  long  as  it  is  adhered  to,  a  humane 
and  intelligent  Board  of  Overseers  may  make  daily  visits,  a  kind  hearted  mas- 
ter and  matron  may  bestow  upon  the  hospital  even  more  attention  than  their 
other  numerous  and  onerous  duties  may  seem  to  allow,  the  physician  may 
faithfully  fulfil  his  official  obligations— and  all  to  little  purpose.  The  system  is 
radically  tvrong." 


We  copy  the  following  report  of  an  amputation  at  the  ankle- 
joint  performed  in  this  city  by  Dr.  Tewksbury,  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine.  This  operation  presents  so  many  advantages 
over  Chopart's  that  it  will  probably  supersede  it  entirely,  and  become, 
if  it  is  not  already,  one  of  the  regular  and  established  operations  of 
surgery  : 

Amputation  at  the  ankle-joints. — Mr.  Fergusson  emphatically  enun- 
ciates that  ''amputations  at  the  ankle-joint  after  the  mode  of  Mr  Syme 
constitute  the  greatest  improvement  in  modern  surgery  ;"  and  multi- 
plied cases  in  American  practice  prove,  not  only  the  force  of  his  as 
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Bertioo,  their  wm  and  gratifying  utility,  but  :ifT<  »t-  I  b  pleas- 

ntrasi  to  the  melancholy  results  of  the  too  common  interposition 
rial  ignorance,  Btolid  indifference,  or  caprice.     The  ben< 
bo  important  an  acquisition,  and  the  rigl  y  victim  of  m 

une  to  ill  the  blessings  which  a  scientific  and  conservative  practi 
r  upon  him,  arc  also  thus  Bhown. 
The  art  ol  suffers  in  the  hands  of  its  friends, 

ted  adherence  to  favorite  authority,  with  custom  <>n  the  one  hand, 
and  inadvertence  on  the  other.  There  are  many  men  now  walking 
painfully  on  peg  legs,  or  indifferently  well  with  properly  adjusted  limbs 
who  would  have  been  an  hundred-fold  benefited  had  they  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  modern  and  expert  Burgeon,  and  their  11  im- 

proved by  a  removal  of  the  fool  at  the  ankle-joint. 

Although  it  is  now  well  established  that  many  limbs  admit  of  am- 
m  at  the  ankle-joint  which  were  formerly  sacrificed,  a  most  im- 
portant question  has  been  raised,  viz.: — Is  not  amputation  at  the  an- 
kle-joint preferable  to  the  medio-tarsal,  or  Chopart's  operation  1  Mr. 
Syme  Btates  that  he  has  frequently  re-amputated  at  the  ankle-joint 
where  Chopart's  operation  had  previously  been  performed,  and  be 
now  disposed  to  reject  the  latter  entirely.  The  far  greater  facility 
which  an  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint  affords  for  the  adjusting  a  light, 
useful,  and  natural-appearing  foot;  and,  as  a  point  of  support,  it-  en- 
tire exemption  from  those  embarrassing  and  painful  incidents  so  com- 
monly associated  with  amputation  through  the  foot,  as  the  invariable 
retraction  of  the  heel  cord  when  its  antagonistic  power  is  deel 
the  pendency  of  the  stump,  and  exposure  of  the  cicatrix,  increased  by 
the  line  of  weight  of  the  body  being  thrown  forward  of  the  stump,  all 
furnish  cogent  reasons  for  hailing  ankle-joint  amputations  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Chopart's  at  the  foot.     We  are  Btrongly  impressed,  by  j 

al  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  all 
amputation,  at  the  medio-tarsal  line — that  does  not  in  a  far  greater  and 
burer  degree  accrue  when  performed  skilfully  at  the  ankle-joint. 

We  take  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  mmunicated  to 

us  by  Dr.  Tewksbury,  of  Portland,  Me.,  of  an  ankle-joint  amputa- 
tion performed  under  an  adverse  conditi  n  of  the  integumentary  and  ar- 
portion  of  the  parts  surrounding  and  constituting  the  ankle-joint : 

Mrs.  II is  thirty-three  years  of  age — of  marked  strumous 

diathesis  and  much  emaciated.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  her, 
June  loth,  1856.     She  was  then  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  left 
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foot,  caused,  she  said,  by  a  sprain  received  three  years  before,  and 
commencing  with  severe  pain  and  swelling  on  the  outer  portion  of  the 
instep,  which  continued  until  suppuration  occurred,  and  small  abscess- 
es having  lijile  sinus-openings  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
foot,  like  those  often  seen  around  scrofulous  joints.  Of  these  sinuses 
there  were  eleven — eaeh  having  unhealthy,  purple  edges,  and  admit- 
ting a  probe  freely  into  the  substance  of  the  tarsal  bones,  more  partic- 
ularly into  the  calcancum,  cuboid,  and  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion 
of  the  astragalus.  The  soft  parts  around  the  foot  and  ankle  were  dis- 
eased as  above  described.  Amputation  under  these  circumstances  af- 
forded the  only  chance  for  recovery.  The  extent  of  the  disease  ren- 
dered Chopart's  operation  impracticable  ;  consequently  following  the 
ordinary  practice  amputation  should  have  been  performed  at  the  low- 
er part  of  the  leg,  above  the  ankle.  The  published  recommendations 
of  Prof.  Syme  of  Edinburgh,  in  favor  of  the  ankle-joint  operation,  in- 
duced me  to  select  that  as  the  site  of  the  amputation.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  extensive  adhesions  of  the  integuments  over  the  tuberos- 
ity of  the  os  calcis  and  the  numerous  sinuses  around  the  malleoli, 
through  that  portion  of  the  skin  that  was  to  form  the  posterior  flap, 
served  to  render  the  proceeding  somewhat  hazardous.  Numerous  fears 
were  entertained  both  by  myself  and  the  professional  gentlemen  who 
were  in  counsel  with  me,  that  the  malleoli  and  possibly  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  tibia  were  diseased.  Notwithstanding  these  objections 
I  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  advantages  this  operation  would  afford, 
by  giving  a  broader,  firmer,  and  better  base  for  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  the  greater  facilities  that  the  thick  cushion  formed 
by  the  heel  would  give  for  the  adjustment  of  an  an  artificial  foot,  that 
I  determined  to  amputate  there.  Having  placed  my  patient  in  a  prop- 
er position  and  put  her  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  seated 
myself  directly  in  front  of  her,  and  holding  my  scalpel  in  the  left  hand 
I  made  an  incision  from  a  little  behind  the  internal  malleolus  trans- 
versely across  the  sole  of  the  foot — to  a  point  near  the  middle  of  tiie 
calcaneum.  Then  with  my  right  hand  I  made  a  similar  incision  from 
the  corresponding  point  of  the  external  malleolus  to  meet  the  first. 
Then,  after  making  a  curved  incision  from  the  commencement  of  the 
first  to  that  of  the  second,  across  the  superior  surface  of  the  foot,  I 
divided  the  extensor  tendons  and  the  articular  ligaments,  and  turning 
the  foot  down,  I  carried  the  knife  through  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation 
and  separated  the  tendo  achillis  from  its  osseous  attachment  with  some 
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difficulty,  owing  to  the  strong  adhesion  of  the  integuments  rod  then 
thin  and  unhealthy  textar       G     it  care  waa  taken  to  avoid  outting 

iterior  tibia]  artery  before  it<  division  into  the  two  plantan 
■  line  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.     The  foot  being  removed 
the  end*  of  the  malleoli  were  taken  off  with  the  outting  fbrcepe  and 
the  flaps  brought  together.     The  interior  and  a  branch  i  f  the  p 
or  tibial  arteries  were  the  only  ones  thai  I  was  obliged  to  secure.     A- 
we  supposed,  the  malleoli  were  diseased,  but  the  articulating  cartilage 

tibia  was  healthy,  rod  consequently  was  nol  I.     Owing 

to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  integument  forming  the  posterior 
flap,  and  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  cup-shaped  covering  of  the 
heel,  to  the  Bquare  surfaces  of  'he  tibia  rod  fibula,  I  wasapprehi 
that  suppuration  ami  possibly  Bloughing,  w<>uld  occur — consequently 
with  the  knife  and  cutting  forceps,  I  rounded  the  stump  so  as  accurate- 
ly to  adapt  it  to  the  concavity  of  the  flap.  I  also  removed  the  syno- 
vial membrane  covering  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia — lest  il 
cretion  should  retard  the  adhesion  of  the  flap.  The  wound  healed  in 
fifteen  days  with  but  very  little  suppuration,  and  in  thirty  days  the 
patient  was  able  to  bear  her  weight  upon  the  stump.  In  about  three 
months  from  the  operation,  she  was  taken  to  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co., 
and  an  artificial  foot  was  adjusted,  giving  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
upon  the  end  of  the  stum}),  and  now  she  walks  so  well  that  a  careless 
observer  would  never  suspect  that  she  was  even  lame 


ADDENDUM  TO  OUR  SALUTATORY. 

Since  the  prefatory  article  to  this  work  was  printed,  Dr. 
Tewksbury  has,  as  we  have  noticed  <>n  another  page,  received 
the  appointment  of  Surgeon  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  near  this 
This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  our 
publication,  which  the  characteristic  modesty  of  that  gentleman 
would  have  denied  US,  had  he  continued  his  connection  with    us. 

To  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Tewks- 
bury the  existence  of  the  Reporter  is  due.  More  than  a  year 
a_ro.  he  conceived  its  establishment  practicable  and  desirable,  and 
immediately  commenced  a  correspondence  with  his  profesi 

brethi-'ii,  to  effect   that  object.      A;    the  meeting  of  the    ^tate 
Medical  Association,  he  introduced  and  urged  the  subject,  and 
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a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  periodical,  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Physicians  of  Maine.  That  com- 
mittee fulfilled  their  duties,  and,  we  believe,  felt  compelled  to 
prepare  a  report  adverse  to  the  undertaking  of  this  work  by  the 
Association,  but  endorsing  the  publication  of  a  journal  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  beginning  of  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
present  number. 

The  addition  to  Dr.  T's  already  onerous  duties,  consequent 
upon  his  appointment,  have,  in  his  view,  rendered  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  Reporter  incompatible  with  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
his  responsibilities.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  however,  that 
he  will  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  as  shall  offer  to  pro- 
mote our  prosperity,  and  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remember  him  both  as  the  originator  of,  and 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Maine  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Emetic  Tartar.  We  had  cut  from  a  paper,  intending  to 
transfer  it  to  these  pages,  the  account  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
indiscriminate  and  unintelligent  use  which  is  made  of  that  drug, 
as  an  article  of  "domestic  medicine."  The  notice  to  which  we 
refer  is  lost,  much  to  our  regret,  but  the  impression  made  upon 
the  mind,  we  hope  in  some  degree  to  reproduce  upon  those  who 
peruse  these  pages.  However  valuable  emetic  tartar  may  be  as 
a  remedial  agent,  in  the  hands  of  those  acquainted  with  its  in- 
trinsic properties  and  physiological  effects,  its  use  in  the  family, 
its  administration  to  infants  by  inexperienced  mothers,  and  the 
general  looseness,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  with  which  it  is 
recommended  by  those  whose  education  should  give  them  habits 
of  greater  caution,  cannot  meet  with  too  strong  reprobation  at 
the  hands  of  truly  humane  practitioners  of  medicine.  We  hope 
to  escape  the  charge  of  heterodoxy,  if  we  do  not  entirely  coin- 
cide in  the  laudatory  opinions  of  this  medicament,  expressed  by 
many  of  the  "potent,  grave  and  reverend  signiors"  of  medical 
practice. 
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The  pre]  known  as  ••<       '    EQve  Bjruj .'"  and  "Wine 

of  A  "  are  the  most  popular  of  the  "family  medicines," 

into  whose  composition  emetic  tartar  enters.  We  have  known 
much  discomfort  to  arise,  in  the  cases  of  tender  infants,  and  in 
some  instances  real  dai  attended  the  administration  of 

inner  article.     AW-  would  by  no  means  ignore  the  value  of 
pounds,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  physician  ;  what 
aw  deprecate  is  the  prat-tire  of  having  them  bo  conveniently  at 
hand,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  gras]  ed  and  poured  down  the 
throats  of  little,  defenceless  children,  by  over-anxious  i 

.  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  weapons  they  attempt  to  use  in  combatting  with  disease.  We 
have  not  Bpace  to  pursue  this  subject  to  the  extent  its  importance 
merits,  at  present,  hut  hope  for  a  future  opportunity  of  prcsent- 
ir  readers  at  length  with  our  views  regarding  it  ;  and  also 
to  offer  some  ideas  respecting  a  substitute  for  it. 


We  feel  called  upon  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kindness 

many  of  our  friends  of  the  secular  and  reformatory  press,  for 
their  expressions  of  regard  for  our  journal,  and  the  good  wishes 
they  have  been  pleased  to  utter  through  their  editorial  columns. 
We  can  only  thank  them,  and  assure  them  and  our  readers  of  our 
determination  to  try  and  merit  their  regard  and  confidence,  and 
to  hope  that  if  they  find  us  in  error  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
"put  us  up"  in  the  way  we  should  go. 

While  we  arc  on  this  subject — of  oursclf — it  may  not  he  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  the  attractive  garb  in  which  we  a;  I . 
is  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  James  S.  Staples,  whose  excellency  as  a 
printer  is  in  admirable  consistency  with  his  integrity  as  a  man. 


We  avail  ourselves  of  the  brief  Bpace  remaining  in  this 

number,  to  call  the  attention  of  our   readers  to  our  advei 

We  feeVconfident  that  the  gentlemen  whos  i  there 

appear,  can  furnish  our  professional  and  other  friends,  with  the 
articles  in  their  line,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
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GLYCERINE.     NO.  2. 
By  H.  T.  Cummings,  M.  D.,  Pharmaceutist,  Portland. 

The  bland  properties  of  Glycerine,  and  its  power  of  resisting 
the  desiccating  action  of  the  air,  its  solvent  powers,  and  the  pe- 
culiar affinity  it  possesses  for  both  water  and  various  oils,  point 
to  it  as  a  most  valuable  therapeutical  agent.  Its  antiseptic  and 
uncloying  properties,  as  well  as  the  singular  one  already  allud- 
ed to — that  of  mixing  equally  well  with  water  or  oil — afford  to 
it  a  wide  range  of  utility  in  the  preparation  of  external  applica- 
tions. Lotions,  embrocations,  poultices,  baths,  &c,  are  all  ren- 
dered capable,  by  its  aid,  of  fulfilling  the  indications  which  re- 
quire their  use,  viz.,  to  keep  the  skin  moist  and  cool,  to  moder- 
ate the  intensity  of  local  inflammation,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  incrustations  in  several  cutaneous  disorders,  to  prevent,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  foul  odors  from  vitiated  secretions,  and 
in  a  word,  to  gain  nearly  all  the  good  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  old  methods  of  fomentation  and  irrigation  without  the 
fatigue  and  trouble  to  both  patient  and  attendants  which  accom- 
panied them.  Anhydrous  Glycerine  resembles  the  simple  syr- 
up of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  some  particulars,  such  as  color, 
odor,  taste  and  consistence,  while  it  differs  from  it  in  its  solvent 
powers,  and  its  affinity  for  oils  and  fats. 

The  first  that  we  hear  of  Glycerine  as  an  external  application 
in  medical  practice,  was  through  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Startin  of  London,  to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  already  been 
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made.     His  first  trial  with  it  was  in  a  case  of  pityriasis,  and  hi 
of  it  that  his  expectations  were  more  than  realized,  and  ha 
■'•v  the  addition  to  any  Lotion,  poultice,  or  other  ex- 
terna] application,  of  one  fourth  to  one  sixteenth  of  Glycerine, 
such  application  never  became  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  while  it 

bhed  and  tranquillized  the  diseased  part,  by  attracting  m< 
ore  from  the  air,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  constant  evaporation 
from  the  surface  :  its  antiseptic  properties  also,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, prevented  the  unpleasant  odor  of  vitiated  secret  ions  and 
discharges,  while  its  nndrying  nature  did  not  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  hard  scabs  or  incrustations,  which,  it  is  known,  very  of- 
ten interfere  with  the  healing  process,  and  occasion  much  pain 
on  their  removal.  Some  diseases  of  the  skin  in  which  I  have 
employed  Glycerine  with  most  benefit  and  success  are  pityria- 
sis or  dandruff  (particularly  that  form  of  the  disease  which  I 
have  termed  P.  congenita)  lepra,  psoriasis,  lichen  (in  its  dry 
advanced  stage)  impetigo  inveterate  and  prurigo.  I  have  found 
glycerine  also  a  useful  addition  to  lotions,  in  the  incrueted 
forms  of  lupus,  or  herpes  exedens,  and  to  various  syphilitic  or 
strumous  eruptions,  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  fetid  dis- 
charges and  hard  crusts,  for  which  reason  it  has  proved  of  ser- 
vice in  the  scabbing  stage  of  small  pox." 

In  several  forms  of  deafness  Glycerine  has  also  been  cm]  toy- 
ed with  signal  success.  When  the  cars  have  become  plugged 
up  with  hardened  and  impacted  wax,  whether  as  a  result  of  too 
profuse  a  secretion,  either  idiopathic,  or  occasioned  by  irritation 
arising  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  meatus,  glyc- 
erine poured  into  the  canal  and  confined  there,  raj  idly  effects 
the  softening  and  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  mass.  In  ca- 
ses of  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  where  Mr.  Yearslcy's  sys- 
tem of  applying  the  moistened  cotton  is  adopted,  (Braithwaite's 
Retrospect,  XVIII,  238)  glycerine  is  found  to  answer  better 
than  water,  as  requiring  a  less  frequent  renewal  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  in  virtue  of  the  powers  belonging  to  it,  actually  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  the  diseased  tissues.  Where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  ccruminous  secretion,  glycerine  acts  most  ef- 
ficiently for  the  protection  of  the  inembranum  ty mpani  from  the 
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air.  Some  cases  always  require  the  presence  of  glycerine,  as 
the  best  known  substitute  for  the  natural  secretion  of  the  aural 
membrane.  The  frequent  introduction  of  glycerine  tends  to  re- 
store the  external  meatus  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  to  fit  it  for 
the  transmission  of  sound.  The  use  of  this  remedy  has  been 
successful  in  cases  where  the  malady  could  be  traced  to  the 
eruptive  fevers  of  childhood.  In  instances  of  deafness,  caused 
by  inflammation,  followed  first  by  suppuration,  and  then  by  a 
horny,  dry  condition  of  the  auditory  canal,  the  application  of 
glycerine  has  been  attended  with  signal  advantage.  In  cases 
where  there  is  cuticular  or  epithelial  thickening  of  the  meatus, 
either  partial,  affecting  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  com- 
plete, being  continued  over  the  entire  auditory  cul-de-sac, 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  deafness  corresponding  with 
the  amount  of  thickening  ;  cessation  of  the  secretion  of  ceru- 
men ;  frequently  "tinnitus,"  or  a  singing  or  hissing  sensation  in 
the  ears,  and  tickling  irritation  of  the  meatus.  In  such  cases 
glycerine  has  proved  of  essential  service.  Its  modus  operandi 
is  very  simple  ;  the  remedy,  being  kept  continually  in  contact 
with  the  part,  acts  mechanically,  either  absorbing  or  penetrating 
the  epithelial  coating,  and  separating  the  individual  particles. 
Now  in  what  way  should  Glycerine  be  used  to  fulfil  all  the 
indications  enumerated  above  ?  If  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  only  coated  with  hardened  wax,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
drop  into  the  ear  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  a  few  drops  of 
Glycerine,  and  in  twenty -four  hours  the  hardened  wax  will  have 
become  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  removal.  This  operation  requires 
some  care  in  its  performance.  If  force  be  used,  a  portion  of 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  drum  may  be  torn  away,  and  un- 
pleasant consequences  ensue.  The  mass  will  generally  separate 
without  force  of  any  kind,  if  the  means  recommended  be  care- 
fully followed  ;  gentle  syringing  will  also  promote  the  separa- 
tion. A  pellet  of  fine  sheep's  wool,  moistened  with  glycerine, 
should  be  placed  in  the  meatus,  in  order  that  the  newly  exposed 
surface  may  be  placed  under  the  direct  action  of  the  remedial 
agent.  The  pellet  also  would  be  of  use  in  protecting  the  parts 
from  the  influence  of  cold,  and  the  sudden  influence  of  the  air. 
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The  removal  of  an  impacted  mass  of  exsiccated  cerumen  with- 
out those  precautions  may  induce  more  deafness  than  the  |  rat- 
once  of  the  offending  Bubstance. 

Fur  larger  impacted  masses  of  cerumen,  whether  surrounding 
a  foreign  body  or  not,  the  plan  is  t<»  fill  the  ear  with  glycerin, 
ami  apply  a  plug  of  bees-wax  softened  by  warming  it  in  1. 
ter.  This  will  prevent  the  exit  of  the  glycerine  until  the  mass 
becomes  BO  Boftened  as  to  be  readily  removed.  Mr.  Wakley  by 
this  means  removed  a  good  sized  eherry  stone  from  a  boy's  ear, 
and  a  ily  from  the  ear  of  a  lawyer  ;  in  both  cases  the  foreign 
bodies  were  enclosed  in  a  plug  of  hardened  cerumen. 

In  cases  of  the  epithelial  thickening  above  mentioned  another 
mode  must  be  resorted  to.  The  cars  should  be  carefully  cleansed 
by  means  of  cotton  held  between  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  frequently  dipped  in  tepid  water.  The  canals  should  then 
be  rubbed  with  dry  cotton,  held  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the 
glycerine  should  be  applied  by  the  same  means  ;  the  cotton 
soaked  in  it,  should  be  repeatedly  passed  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  both  external  canals,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  tympanum.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  ev- 
ery morning,  and  during  that  time  the  patient  will  require  the 
careful  attention  of  the  surgeon,  as  during  the  treatment  the 
general  health,  and  especially  the  secretions,  should  always  be 
watched.  This  treatment  will,  in  many  cases,  require  a  slight 
modification,  as  pain  and  swelling  are  apt  to  supervene. 

One  important  sine  qua  non  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
Glycerine  in  cases  of  deafness,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  whatever 
where  its  operation  as  a  therapeutical  agent  is  indicated,  and 
that  is  that  it  should  be  pike,  devoid  of  all  OFFENSIVE  odor. 

As  a  dressing  for  wounds  Glycerine  has  been  very  warmly 
praised  by  some  French  surgeons.  The  English  surgeons  who 
have  given  it  a  trial  on  the  strength  of  these  recommendations 
do  not  find  that  it  possesses  any  peculiar  advantages  over  any 
other  non-drying,  unirritating  application,  and  the  journals  rath- 
er seem  inclined  to  insinuate  that  on  the  Continent  the  employ- 
ment of  dressings  which  simply  exclude  air,  and  are  of  themselves 
non-irritating  is  not  so  well  understood  as  among  themselves,  and 
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that  consequently  credit  has  been  given  to  a  single  remedy, 
tthich  belongs  to  the  whole  class. 


CASE  OF  CYSTOCELE. 
By  B.  F.  Buxton,  M.  D.,  Warren. 

The  following  case  was  communicated  to  the  President  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  Portland,  several  months  since,  and  is 
rendered  especially  worthy  of  consideration  from  some  peculiari- 
ties which  the  report  contains. — [Ed. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  compliance  with  your  kind  request,  I  forward 
the  following  brief  account  of  an  interesting  case,  that  fell  un- 
der my  observation  a  few  years  since. 

The  subject — aged  about  seventy — had  been  suffering  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  inguinal  ring,  for  two  or  three 
days.  Upon  examination,  I  found  a  circumscribed  swelling,  di- 
rectly over  the  internal  ring,  attended  with  high  inflammation 
and  severe  pain,  which  was  very  much  increased  upon  the  slight- 
est pressure.  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  case  of  partial  protrusion 
with  strangulation,  but,  as  there  had  been  a  free  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  a  short  time  previous,  concluded  that  the  bowels  could 
not  be  seriously  implicated. 

Ordered  cold  applications,  and  a  cathartic.  The  next  day 
found  the  cathartic  had  operated  freely,  and  the  swelling  and 
pain  much  diminished.  I  continued  general  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, with  cold  applications.  Much  to  my  surprise,  (at  my 
next  call)  I  found  an  increase  of  the  swelling  and  inflammation, 
with  severe  pain.  Ordered  warm  fomentations,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-four  hours,  could  feel  fluctuation,  but  rather 
indistinctly,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  open  what  I  now  con- 
sidered an  abscess.  At  my  next  visit  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation had  again  subsided,  with  decided  improvement  in  all  the 
symptoms. 

After  several  careful  examinations,  sometimes  finding  fluctua- 
tion and  sometimes  unable  to  detect  it,  I  at  last  punctured  the 
swelling,  and  found  a  free  discharge  of  what  I  at  first  supposed 
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a  high  colored  serum,  or  fluid  secreted  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  peritoneum,  but  which  proved  to  be  urine,  which  at  once 
removed  the  obscurity  of  the  ease  ;  showing  that  I  Lad  mistak- 
en a  c  .'  ,  and  had  punctured  the 
bladder,  which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  filled  with  urine,  and 
furnished  an  inguinal  tumor  through  the  inguinal  rh.   . 

No  serious  trouble  followed  the  operation,  and  after  a  few- 
weeks  the  orifice  entirely  closed. 

This  subject  died  some  six  months  after,  from  hepatic  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
auto] 

I  found  the  bladder,  with  the  reflex  peritoneum,  forced  through 
the  internal  inguinal  ring,  and  firmly  adherent  from  inflj 
tion  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  required  a  dissection  with  the  knife, 
to  disconnect  it. 

There  was  a  strong  and  permanent  connection  around  the  fun- 
dus of  the  bladder,  producing  an  hour-glass  contraction,  the  up- 
per portion  being  the  larger  of  the  two.  This  band,  or  contrac- 
tion, was  very  firm  and  unyielding. 

Dr.  Buxton  appends  to  this  brief  account  of  an  extremely  sug« 
gestivc  case  the  following  query  : — 

Was  the  contraction  the  cause  of  the  hernia,  (cystocele  ?) 
or  was  it  a  process  of  nature  to  relieve  the  subject  of  the  diffi- 
culty ? 


We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  our  copy  to  the 

printers  at  so  early  a  day,  as  to  exclude  from  this  number  sever- 
al valuable  practical  articles  which  we  had  hoped  to  have  receiv- 
ed from  distinguished  gentlemen,  not  resident  in  the  city.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  report  of  which  commences  on  the  next  page,  were 
kind  enough  to  promise  us  contributions,  which  will  nut  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  profitable  to  our  readers. 
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MEETING    OF    THE    MAINE    MEDICAL    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting,  at  Deering 
Hall,  Portland  ;  commencing  Wednesday  morning,  June  2nd, 
at  10  o'clock.  As  the  proceedings  have  been  so  generally  cir- 
culated throughout  the  State  through  the  medium  of  the  secular 
press,  we  are  constrained  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  compen- 
dium of  its  transactions,  devoting  the  major  part  of  our  record 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  to  the  discussion 
of  the  second  day. 

The  first  clay  was  devoted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business  ;  the  most  important  element  of  the  business 
being  the  selection  of  two  delegates  to  attend  the  examinations 
of  candidates  for  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  at  Brunswick  ; 
the  election  of  officers,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each  county,  to  report,  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  upon  the  epidemics  of  the  State.  A  commit- 
tee of  volunteers  also  reported  themselves,  to  discuss  some  prac- 
tical subject  at  the  meeting  next  year,  not  to  occupy  above  thir- 
ty minutes  each,  in  their  treatises. 

The  Association  assembled  at  an  early  hour  on  Thursday 
morning — second  day's  session — and  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  Medical  journal,  at 
the  last  meeting,  was  called  for,  and  read.  It  represented  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  a  publica- 
tion by  the  Association  as  a  body,  and  referred  to  the  Reporter 
in  the  following  language  : — "But  your  Committee  behold  with 
pleasure,  the  advent  of  a  Journal  which  has  risen  up,  almost 
unbidden,  certainly  unexpectedly,  of  ample  size,  of  good  quali- 
ty—both in  mind  and  matter — started  by  a  few  members  of  this 
Association,  who  have,  without  any  expectation  of  reward, 
brought  their  physical  and  mental  energies  into  service,  with  the 
hope  that  subscribers  enough  may  be  found  in  our  State,  among 
their  medical  brethren,  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  the 
work  so  well  undertaken.     In  view  of  these  further  facts,  your 
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throughout  the  State,  to  Bee  that  the  first  offspring  of  our  Med- 
ical Mater  di  re  it  hardly  sees  the  light  ;  but  fed  on  that 
wholesome  pabulum,  drawn  from  the  pockets  and  heada  of  the 
Fraternity,  it  may  reach  the  cheerful  season  of  youth — go  on 
with  in'1:  igor  to  the  period  of  manhood  ;  and,  reaching 
a  greeo  old  age,  be  temper  aeternum" 

The  Committee  on  a  Diploma  for  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation— or  rather  Dr.  Daveis  of  Portland,  who  had  acted  for  the 
Committee — reported  that  the  result  of  their  labor  wafl  before 
the  assembly.  They  had  procured  a  beautifully  designed  and 
executed  lithograph,  which  certifies  that  A.  B.,  is  a  member  of 
the  Association,  sets  forth  the  design  and  intent  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  is  signed  by  the  President  and  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  body.  Beneath  the  certificate  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  seal 
of  the  Association,  bearing  the  motto,  "Xatura  duce,  Arte  m 
unite" — ''Nature,  our  leader,"  being  emblematized  by  the 
North  Star,  and  "Art,  cur  aid,"  by  the  Mariner's  Compass. 
This  exceedingly  appropriate  mottoVas  selected  by  Dr.  Daveis, 
the  equally  felicitous  device,  that  gentleman  informs  us,  was  the 
offspring  of  the  ever  fertile  brain  of  the  genial  poet-doctor,  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  of  Boston.  The  propriety  and  good  taste 
of  the  text  of  this  certificate  is  unsurpassed,  and  is  happily  aid- 
ed by  superb  mechanical  execution. 

The  standing  committee  reported  in  favor  of  Watervillc,  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting,  which  report  was  accepted  and  Dr. 
Theo.  L.  Estabrook  was  elected  Orator. 

The  discussion  of  "Ulceration  of  the  Os  Uteri, — its  frequen- 
cy, importance,  diagnosis  and  treatment,"  was  then  called  for, 
and  opened  by  Dr.  D.  McRuer  of  Bangor.  We  should  be  glad 
if  our  prescribed  limits  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  copious  notes 
taken  of  this  gentleman's  argument  ;  though  no  report  of  it 
which  we  could  give  would  do  it  full  justice.  After  brief  pre- 
liminary remarks,  he  entered  with  warmth  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  topic,  assuming  that  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  is 
neither  so  frequent  or  so  important  as  many  distinguished  au- 
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thors  and  practitioners  believe.  In  support  of  this  position,  he 
quoted  the  accepted  definition  of  ulceration,  and  desired  all  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  make  the  proper  distinction  between 
simple  abrasion  and  genuine  ulceration.  He  feared  that  many 
candid  and  ingenuous  physicians  had  failed  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion, because  they  relied  too  much  upon  the  statements  of  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Bennett,  and  others  of  the  same  school.  But  he  could 
prove  Dr.  Bennett  guilty  of  suppression  of  facts,  and  of  tampering 
with  the  truth,  in  his  quotations.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and  Prof. 
Meigs  of  Philadelphia,  have  stated  that  abrasions  have  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  ulcerations,  but  they  are  entirely  distinct  and  by 
no  means  identical,  in  which  opinion,  Gibert  and  other  Parisian 
surgeons  coincide.  Yet  Dr.  Bennett  has  stated  that  all  the 
French  authors  agree  with  the  views  which  he  has  made  public. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  Dr.  McRuer's  remarks,  verbatim, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  participated  in  the 
discussion  ;  but  an  unfortunate  defect  in  the  acoustic  properties 
of  the  Hall  where  the  Association  met,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  what  was  said,  except  for  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  speakers. 

Henry  Bennett,  pursued  the  gentleman,  detected  220  cases 
of  ulceration  of  this  organ  in  300  patients  whom  he  examined, 
— nearly  70  per  centum.  Dr.  Charles  West  found  110  cases 
in  268 — about  25  per  centum  less.  Dr.  Miller  of  Kentucky, 
regards  the  ratio  as  nearly  equal.  But  Dr.  Robert  Lee  had 
found  ulceration  in  less  than  5  per  centum,  out  of  300  cases 
which  he  had  examined.  Dr.  Robert  Boyd  had  dissected  708 
uteri,  yet  declared  that  the  cervical  ulceration  was  not  present. 
Dr.  Allen  of  St.  Marylebone  Hospital,  had  found  in  1000  post 
mortem  examinations,  which  he  had  made  or  assisted  at,  only 
20  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri,  of  all  descriptions,  ex- 
cluding cases  of  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  uterus,  while  most  of 
those  found  were  of  a  specific  character.  Dr.  Allen  alludes  to 
the  occasional  abrasions  of  the  lips,  which  may  have  been  some- 
times mistaken  for  ulceration.  In  1383  cases  which  came  un- 
der Dr.  Lieber's  observation,  he  found  4  ulcerated  cervices  of 
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an  unquestionably  syphilitic  character,  and  3  ca.^cs  which  he 
:  miliary  ui  Many  other  authorities  were 

by  the  speaker,  to  show  the  infrequency  of  the  di 
am  >ng   wh  »m  were  surgeons  and  obstetricians  from  England, 
!  •,  and  our  own  country  :  and  lie  might  go  on,  he  sard, 

multiplying  evidence  were  it  necessary. 

The  difference  between  the  opinions  quoted  and  those  of  Dr. 
Bennett  and  his  followers,  arises  from  a  difference  in  their  re- 
spective definitions  of  an  ulcer.  lie  thought  the  application  of 
the  word  ulcer  by  Bennett,  to  be  an  abuse  of  terms,  and  abuse 
of  terms  is  abuse  of  things — dangerous  alike  to  the  profession 
and  the  public,  and  likely  to  lead  the  unwary  into  error.  But 
there  are  other  sources  of  error.  No  standard  can  be  given 
which  shall  exactly  determine  whether  the  os  uteri  is,  or  is  not, 
of  normal  size.  According  to  Bennett  himself,  it  may  differ  in 
measurement  from  three  lines  to  three  inches.  Nor  do  all  per- 
fectly healthy  uteri  have  precisely  a  uniform  color,  and  the  va- 
riation, which  is  trifling  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be 
much  increased  by  modifying  circumstances.  The  introduction 
of  the  speculum  itself,  may  occasion  sometimes  pallor  and  some- 
times an  appearance  of  engorgement,  owing  to  its  obstructing  the 
circulation  by  pressure  upon  those  vaginal  vessels  which  aided 
in  the  distribution  of  blood  to  the  cervix. 

After  alluding  to  several  distinguished  authorities  who  depre- 
cate the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  speculum,  Dr.  McRuer  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  lesion  under  consid- 
eration. Rokitanski  says  that  the  import  of  a  disease  is  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  value  of  the  organ  affected.  Literally  speak- 
ing, how  is  the  cervix  uteri  so  vastly  important  as  many  believe 
it  to  be  1  In  the  function  of  menstruation,  docs  the  cervix  par- 
ticipate ?  It  is  even  an  open  question  if  the  uterus  itself  does. 
Neither  conception,  gestation,  parturition,  or  menstruation,  re- 
quires the  cervix,  except  as  a  conduit.  Nay,  all  these  phenome- 
na had  been  observed  more  than  once,  after  amputation  of  the 
cervix.  Several  authentic  accounts  were  here  quoted  to  sustain 
this  position.  And  the  gentleman  could  not  regard  the  os  uteri 
as  a  central  organ  from  which  such  fearful  results  radiate. 
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Some  other  remarks  were  offered  regarding  the  identity  of 
the  uterine  tissue  with  that  of  other  organs  ;  and  allusion  was 
made  to  Bennett's  hypothesis  of  its  greater  vascularity  and  its 
possession  of  a  higher  degree  of  vitalization.  The  first  was  a 
point  still  in  dispute,  and  as  to  the  latter  the  speaker  could  not 
reconcile  the  idea  of  vitalization  with  lack  of  nerves.  (The  dif- 
ficulty before  alluded  to,  rendered  it  impossible  to  gain  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  the  argument  at  this  point. )  Dr.  McRuer  closed 
by  offering  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  ulcerations  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  seldom  require  the  use  of  the  speculum  or  the  ap- 
plication of  caustics  for  their  cure. 

Dr.  Garcelon  of  Lewiston,  rose  to  a  point  of  information. 
Did  not  the  gentleman  say  that  where  ulceration  actually  exists, 
there  is  no  other  means  of  diagnosis  ?  Dr.  McRuer  intended 
to  say  no  such  thing.  Dr.  Buxton  of  Warren,  desired  to  know 
what  he  did  say  and  believe.  Dr.  McR.,  referred  him  to  the 
resolution,  and  made  a  brief  explanation. 

The  resolution  was  seconded,  and  Dr.  Wood  of  Portland, 
spoke  against  its  adoption.  He  was  far  from  believing  in  the 
rarity  of  ulceration,  and  by  no  means  limited  the  use  ot  the 
speculum  to  that  feature  of  disease.  He  advocated  the  use  of 
the  speculum,  and  adduced  several  instances  in  his  own  practice, 
which  had  greatly  embarrassed  him,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  treated  intelligently  without  the  aid  of  that  instrument. 
He  alluded  to  its  great  value  in  diagnosticating  differentially,  be- 
tween some  indurations,  engorgements,  and  other  pathological 
conditions,  and  determining  upon  their  malignant  or  non-malig- 
nant character.  Many  women  suffer  from  nausea,  palpitations 
of  the  heart  and  other  constitutional  disturbances  during  preg- 
nancy, but  they  are  all  accounted  for  by  her  condition.  But 
the  same  difficulties  may  sometimes  occur,  and  frequently  do  oc- 
cur, when  they  are  not  pregnant,  and  those  disturbances,  not  ad- 
mitting of  being  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  are  charged  to 
theirb  eing  "bilious"  and  so  they  take  a  dose  of  blue  mass  and  a 
seidlitz  powder,  and  go  on  to  have  the  same  routine  repeated 
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itum.     IK-re  then,  i  fault  is  charged  apoo  the  liver 
which  properly  beloi  The   responsibility  of  all 

diseases  of  women,  which  the  other  sex  do  not  suffer,  rests  upon 
either  pregnancy  or  "biliousness."  This  is  wrong.  These  dif- 
ficulties may  arise  from  a  functional  disease  of  the  uterus,  and 
this  is  the  point  to  which  the  speaker  would  urge  attention,  in 
consideration  of  the  suhject  under  discussion.  Let  us  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  single  feature  of  ulceration — to  a  mere 
Q — but  go  farther.  The  suhject,  as  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation, is  circumscribed  by  too  narrow  limits.  Are  there  no 
other  diseases  which  require  the  mediation  of  the  speculum  ? 

The  President  hoped  that  the  question  might  be  somewhat  ex- 
panded. Dr.  Garcelon  objected  to  enlarging  the  limits  which 
should  confine  the  discussion.  Let  gentlemen  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri,  and  that  alone. 

Dr.  Wiggin  of  Auburn,  regarded  the  cause  of  this  lesion  as 
a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  consideration.  Dr. 
Snow  of  Winthrop,  called  for  the  reading  of  the  original  sub- 
ject of  debate,  as  it  appears  on  the  record. 

Dr.  McRuer  objected  to  enlarging  the  ground  of  debate.  lie 
did  not  desire  to  stifle  inquiry,  but  he  thought  that  the  field 
which  was  spread  before  us  was  ample  enough.  He  spoke  of  the 
many  circumstances  and  symptoms  involved  in,  and  modifying, 
the  question,  as  it  now  appears  on  the  record.  Dr.  Roheit  Lee 
had  demonstrated  that  cauterizntion  was  not,  as  a  rule,  so  use- 
ful, and  had  proved  in  many  cases  highly  detrimental,  in  cases 
of  real  or  supposed  ulceration. 

Dr.  Fitch  of  Portland,  spoke  in  support  of  confining  the  dis- 
cussion to  its  original  limits.  lie  considered  ulceration  less  fre- 
quent, and  when  present,  of  less  importance,  than  the  arguments 
of  distinguished  gentlemen  would  cause  it  to  be  regarded.  He 
spoke  of  obstinate  cases  which  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, where  cauterization  had  been  employed,  which  yielded 
readily  to  the  vis  medicatrix  natures  :  or,  on  being  let  alone, 
rapidly  recovered. 

Dr.  Fuller  of  Bath,  considered  ulceration  a  very  important 
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malady,  and  not  the  least  important  of  its  features  was  the  fre- 
quency "with  which  it  occurred.  He  believed  it  to  be  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  although  he  did  not  profess  the  same 
amount  of  experience  which  ne  knew  other  gentleman  had  had, 
yet  he  had  himself  seen  ulceration  occasionally.  Dr.  Meigs  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  been  quoted  in  this  discussion,  had  shown 
him  cases  in  his  own  practice,  which  were  manifestly  ulcerations 
of  the  os  uteri.  He  believed  the  symptom  was  too  liable  to  be 
overlooked,  and  cited  a  case  at  present  under  treatment,  in 
which  the  symptoms  pointing  to  uterine  disease  had  before  been 
overlooked  ;  but  at  present,  he  was  directing  treatment  to  this 
especial  difficulty  with  eminently  favorable  results. 

Dr.  Buxton  of  Warren,  alluded  to  the  stigma  which  some  at- 
tempt to  cast  upon  the  speculum,  by  saying  it  is  a  fashionable 
instrument.  Perhaps  it  is  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  In  years  gone 
by,  if  any  one  had  a  trouble  in  the  throat,  their  uvula  or  tonsils 
must  be  pared  down,  or  some  similar  operation  performed.  The 
instruments  necessary  for  such  purposes  were  fashionable,  and 
that  method  of  treatment  was  ridden  as  a  hobby.  But  will  any 
one  say  that  no  benefit  resulted  to  the  public  and  to  the  profes- 
sion from  those  hobbies,  as  some  scoffers  call  them  ?  The  spec- 
ulum was  not  the  less  valuable  because  it  was  fashionable.  He 
esteemed  it  very  highly,  and  was  greatly  pleased  when  he  first 
obtained  one.  He  had  before  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  dis- 
eases of  the  uterus  by  topical  applications,  but  had  found  the 
speculum  a  valuable  aid. 

Dr.  Wood  asked  to  be  excused  for  speaking  so  much,  but  he 
could  not  help  offering  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  speculum. 
He  had  no  hobby  which  he  wished  to  ride  ;  he  had  no  desire 
simply  to  defend  a  fashionable  instrument  ,  but  he  wanted  all 
the  light  he  could  obtain.  He  did  not  conceive  that  he  posses- 
sed all  the  information  that  he  required  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  desired  to  add  to  what  he  had.  The  opposition 
now  displayed  to  the  speculum  is  only  the  analogue  of  that 
which  met  the  introduction  of  the  stethoscope.  When  the  lat- 
ter first  came  into  notice,  many  of  the  most  eminent  practition- 
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era  heaped  ridicule  uj  on  it,  who  now  value  it  highlj.  lie  re- 
garded ulceration,  }  ai  trivial  and  comparatively  unimpor* 

:   bat  it  is  wurth  noticing,  and  is  of  great  importance,  when 

relation    to    other    symptoms.     He  believed  that 

many  uterine  diseases  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  incu- 

.  t  had  been  overlooked,  can  be  cured.     He  thought  many 

points  in  uterine  pathology  had  been  neglected,  and  desired  to 

be  undent 1  in  t:  ission,  not  as  defending  any  school  or 

mode  of  practice,  but  as  a  seeker  after  truth,  and  as  one  desir- 
ing to  obtain  all  the  light  he  can. 

Dr.  Swasey  of  Newfield,  was  not  prepared  to  advocate  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  resolution  now  offered.  It  seemed 
in  his  view  to  embrace  the  most  important  elements  of  the  sub- 
ject proposed  for  discussion  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  He 
hoped  that  the  question  might  not  be  dismissed  until  it  had  been 
fairly  and  thoroughly  discussed.  In  his  own  practice,  he  would 
Bay,  although  it  did  not  embrace  a  large  number  of  patients  af- 
flicted with  uterine  disease,  he  had  not  often  met  with  well  de- 
fined ulcerations  of  the  cervix.  This  might,  of  course,  be  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  his  patients  in  this  specialty  were  less  numer- 
ous than  with  some  others. 

Several  gentlemen  offered  brief  remarks  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  we  are  unable  to  give  them. 

Dr.  Fitch  rose  to  explain  his  position.  He  feared  from  some 
remarks  of  gentlemen,  that  he  might  be  misunderstood.  He 
did  not  discard  the  speculum,  but  on  the  contrary,  was  happy 
to  give  his  opinion  in  favor  of  that  instrument.  It  was  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  it  and  the  caustic,  which  he  deprecated,  and 
he  thought  that  if  the  alternative  of  their  too  frequent  or  too 
seldom  employment  must  be  taken,  we  ought  to  use  them  less 
rather  than  more.  lie  himself  made  use  both  of  the  speculum 
and  the  uterine  sound,  as  aids  in  diagnosis,  and  highly  valued 
both. 

Dr.  Nichols  of  Standish,  thought  that  an  empirical  value  had 
been  placed  upon  this  instrument.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  proper 
estimate  of  its  value  could  not  be  entertained,  unless  the  subject 
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was  approached  with  soberness  and  decorum.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen had  alluded  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  instrument  on  del- 
icate minded  females.  He  thought  the  use  of  the  speculum 
gave  to  the  medical  adviser  an  influence  which  was  unapproach- 
ed  by  anything  save  that  acquired  by  the  accoucheur.  Let  us 
think  of  these  things  and  consider  the  subject  in  its  moral  as 
well  as  its  pathological  bearing,  and  without  levity. 

Dr.  Robinson  of  Portland,  wished  that  there  might  be  a  mod- 
ification of  the  resolution  of  to-day  effected,  in  order  that  it  might 
embrace  not  only  the  speculum,  but  every  other  agent  implicat- 
ed in  the  topical  treatment  of  uterine  disease. 

Dr.  McRuer  interposed  an  explanation.  He  did  not  repudi- 
ate the  speculum,  but  made  use  of  it  himself,  and  thought  it  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  professional  man's  instrument  case.  It  was 
not  the  use  of  the  apparatus  that  he  objected  to,  it  was  the  abuse 
of  it.  He  thought  that  gentlemen  must  agree  with  him,  that  its 
employment  in  the  cases  of  young  girls,  or  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  females,  was  exceedingly  objectionable  unless  it  were 
indispensable. 

Dr.  Wood  suggested  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  modify  the  resolution  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting.  "We  are  not  deciding  this  question,  he  said, 
for  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Maine  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  for  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  for  the  sci- 
ence has  advanced  too  far  for  us  to  legislate  upon  it  effectually. 
It  is  for  ourselves,  individually,  as  honest  men,  and  as  true  phy- 
scians  that  we  are  to  decide,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  patients,  that  we  do  not  lose  any  light  which  may  be  offered 
us. 

After  the  discussion,  the  hour  of  adjournment  having  nearly 
arrived,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  it  was  voted  to  lay  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  table,  and  renew  the  consideration  of  it  at  a  fu- 
ture meeting.     Adjourned  to  half-past-two. 

Afternoon.  Called  to  order  at  half-past  two.  As  many  of 
the  members  had  left  the  city,  there  was  no  quorum  present,  and 
an  informal  meeting  was  held.     The  President  read  a  letter 
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from  Prof.  Peaslee  of  the  Maine  Medical   School,   in  reply  to 

some  allegations  said  to  have  been  contained  in  the  reports  of 

Committees  appointed  bj  the  Association. 

Sundry  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  and  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Waterville,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June, 
18    .<. 


The  Supplementary  Proceedings. 

Dr.  Daveis'  address, — of  which  the  following  is  hut  a  meagre 

and  imperfect  sketeli,  not,  in  any  sense,  worthy  the   name   of  a 

report — was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June,  at 

Deering  Hall.     It  was  our  wish  to  present  it  in  full  in  th< 

it  we  could  not  have  done  so  without  violating  the  wishes 
of  its  esteemed  author,  who,  modestly  underrating  its  merits, 
positively  declined  giving  his  consent  to  its  publication.  With- 
out any  intention  of  being  offensively  complimentary,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that  his  withholding  his  consent  to  the  issue  of 
his  oration  is  an  injustice  to  himself,  and  a  source  of  regret  to 
the  public  ;  since  the  unfortunate  acoustic  peculiarities  of  the 
Hall  where  it  was  delivered,  rendered  an  appreciative  hearing 
utterly  impossible.  But  we  present  our  readers  with  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  effort,  trusting  that  the  scruples  which  the  gen- 
tleman entertains  against  appearing  in  print  may  be  overcome 
in  future. 

The  orator  commenced  by  renewing  to  the  President  and 
members  of  the  State  Association  the  welcome  which  it  had  been 
his  privilege  to  extend  to  them  in  the  morning.  lie  hoped  that 
the  re-union  might  prove  indeed  profitable  to  them,  and  that  the 
relaxation  from  physical  and  mental  toil,  which  they  gained  dur- 
their  stay  in  Portland  and  on  their  journeys,  might  refresh  them 
for  renewed  efforts,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  fields  of 
labor. 

The  importance  of  associated  action  is  evident  in  every  under- 
taking which  designs  the  elevation  or  improvement  of  humanity. 
At  the  present  time,  which  has  been  properly  called  the  age  of 
enlightened  Christian  philanthropy,  this  power  of  association  is 
especially  prominent.     To  ourselves,  as  physicians,  it  is  vitally 
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important.  Individual  efforts,  to  whatever  degree  they  may  be 
characterized  by  energy,  or  however  numerous,  must  ever  fail 
of  producing  the  grand  results  which  flow  from  concentrated  ac- 
tion and  judicious  comparison.  The  advantage  derived  from 
concerted  labor  must  be  more  permanent,  and  general,  than  that 
resulting  from  isolated  endeavors,  however  intelligent  and  highly 
educated  the  individual  laborers  may  be.  Beside  the  animating 
influence  of  emulation  arising  from  co-operation  and  collective 
action,  we  lose  the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  might  be 
gained  by  direct  interchange  of  thought,  and  intercourse  with 
those  whose  circumstances  afford  more  ample  means  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  all,  or  special  branches  of  our  art.  We 
fail  to  secure  that  amount  of  good  which  we  desire,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  effect  it  by  solitary  effort,  regardless  of  the  general  in- 
terest of  all  engaged  in  the  same  calling.  This,  surely,  is  the 
common  opinion,  and  this  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Maine 
Medical  Association,  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate  to-day. 

Underlying  all  these  facts,  however,  the  question — To  what, 
and  to  how  great  an  extent  have  the  science  and  practice  of  med- 
icine been  beneficial  to  mankind,  is  of  vast  import.  Cabanis 
writes  : — "In  order  to  study  and  practise  medicine  in  a  proper 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  be  impressed  with  its  importance  ; — 
and  to  be  impressed  with  its  importance,  we  must  believe  in  it." 
These  words  embody  an  idea  which  constitutes  the  moral  base  cf 
all  medical  practice.  The  speaker  here  urged  the  necessity  of 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his  art,  without  which  the  physician 
can  never  properly  study  or  practice.  He  quoted  the  reply  of 
Luther  to  those  who  asked  him  if  he  were  qualified  to  ask  ad- 
mission to  the  University  of  Erfurt.  "He  who  prays  as  he 
ought,"  said  the  afterwards  great  Reformer,  "has  already  finish- 
ed half  his  labors  and  his  studies."  The  faith  which  prompted 
that  reply  is  the  same  which,  in  every  good  cause,  effects  its 
ends.  And  whoever  aspires  to  dignity  and  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  this  faith — none 
can  ever  become  eminent  without  it.  This  is  the  "Dos  pou  sto" 
of  Archimedes.  It  symbolizes  the  faith  which  our  Lord  urged 
upon  his   disciples — that  which  should  enable  us  to  remove  the 
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mountain*  that  obstruct  OUT  WSJ  ;    and  \\ itliout  it,  v  :ik, 

like  the  doubting  A]  .  '  aeath  the  waves  of  can-  that  so ..1- 
ten  threaten  us.  Eren  tin-  humblest  calling  is  elevated  by  tic 
faithful  and  eonacientioufl  discharge  «>i"  clut  v ;  while  the  oohk  - 

graded  in  the  individual  when  faith  in  its  worth  and  ]< 

wanting. 

Unquestionably  the  confidence  formerly  reposed  in  the  art  of 

medicine  lias,  of  late,  been  impaired,  and  Bkepticism  is  rife,  as 
to  its  effectiveness  in  curing  maladies.  On  all  sides  there  are 
tho>e  who  repudiate  it  as  a  science,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 
its  beneficial  influence  aa  an  art.  This  is  not  altogether  unnat- 
ural. The  reaction  from  blind  credulity  to  equally  blind  incre- 
dulity— from  faith  in  the  Berkleian  Tar  Water,  the  royal  touch, 
and  other  long  exploded  nostrums,  to  lack  of  confidence  in  sim- 
ple and  rational  medicine — is  as  natural  as  the  swing  of  the  }  en- 
dulum.  Underlying  all  is  that  deep  problem — what  constitutes 
medical  evidence  ?  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  cor. 
test  of  a  physician's  ability,  than  the  care  and  judgment  which 
he  exercises  in  weighing  medical  testimony.  The  s\  eaker  here 
quoted  from  Lord  Lacon,  showing  that  in  every  other  art  or  sci- 
ence, its  votaries  were  estimated  by  their  power  and  ability,  while 
the  physician  is  judged,  not  by  the  propriety  of  Ids  efforts,  but 
by  their  result.  lie  thought  that  the  public  can  never  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  this  result. 

Carlyle  speaks  of  the  present  age  as  "above  all  others  the 
Mechanical  age."  "It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  age  of  Machinery  in 
every  outward  and  inward  sense  of  that  word  ;  the  age,  which, 
in  its  whole  undivided  might,  forwards,  teaches  and  |  the 

great  art  of  adapting  means  to  ends,"  with  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. But  not  only  is  the  external  and  physical  managed  by 
machinery,  but  the  internal  and  spiritual.     A  state  of  great  un- 

•.  and  a  desire  for  the  new  have  kept  pace  with  civilization. 

Nature,  too,  is  imperiously  questioned — but  not  with  silence  and 
and  patience,  with  moderation  and  philosophy,  as  by  a  Newton 
and  Franklin — and  when,  like  ancient  Pythia,  she  is  forced  to 
ascend  the  tripod  by  some  modern  Alexander,  the  "Anik  t  •-  >  /" 
is  taken  for  the  desired  response,  and  received  instead  of  a  fur- 
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ther  oracle.  And  so,  as  of  old,  the  reply  which  was  thought  to 
proceed  from  the  oak,  is  only  the  voice  of  a  human  being  con- 
cealed in  its  hollow  trunk. 

The  age,  then,  is  a  labor-saving  age — an  age  of  change.  And 
how  gladly  would  we  believe  that  the  changes  are  for  the  better 
and  that  the  old  which  is  cast  aside  is  replaced  by  something 
which  is  better  as  well  as  new — that  the  death  of  old  opinions 
foreshadows  the  birth  of  more  truthful  ones.  Still,  would  we 
gladly  believe,  that  though  authors  die,  and  their  volumes  moul- 
der in  forgotten  dust,  that  the  truths  which  they  inculcated  are 
perpetuated  and  cannot  die.  Better  is  it  to  esteem  more  highly 
the  dignity  of  life,  and  believe  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain,  who 
has  been  impelled  in  his  labors  by  the  desire  to  do  good.  Believe 
indeed,  that  the  Unseen  Hand  which  forms  the  myriads  of  the  sili- 
cious  shields  of  the  minutest  infusoria  composiug  the  beautiful 
opal,  has  also  preserved  those  truths  which  the  united  intellects 
of  ages  have  produced  ;  or  as  Charles  Wesley  has  said,  "God 
buries  the  workmen — but  the  work  goes  on." 

I  think  that  in  this  reaction  from  past  credulity  to  present 
skepticism,  lies  the  foundation  of  the  doubts  which  are  entertain- 
ed regarding  our  science.  And  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  a 
few  thoughts  upon  the  difficulties  which  inevitably  attend  tJtc 
study  of  medicine  as  a  science,  and  its  practice  as  an  art.  The 
term  "medicine"  is  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  disease. 
By  the  science  of  medicine  is  understood  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  precise  knowledge  which  we  have  of  disease  ;  and 
by  its  study  we  mean  the  cultivation  of  that  knowledge  with  the 
view  to  increase  its  amount.  It  is  intended  to  speak  briefly  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  obtaining  an  accurate  and  precise 
knowledge  of  disease. 

To  understand  disease  we  must  first  understand  health,  and 
this  knowledge  we  derive  from  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The 
former  treating  of  structure,  is  almost  entirely  appreciable  to 
sense,  but  great  obstacles  oppose  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lat- 
ter, treating  as  it  does  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  frame.  The  physiologist  seeks  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
these  functions,  by  examinations  with  the  microscope,  by  exper- 
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imenta  oo  animals,  and  by  of  the  human  subject. 

All  these  branches  of  study  arc  beeet  with  difficulties.     The 

mieroecope  yields  very  different  results  to  those  more  or  less  ex- 
perienced, or  who  are  led  astray  by  their  imagination.     E 
imenta  on  animals,  though  highly  beneficial,  must  he  atfc 
with  difficulties,  since  no  one  of  the   lower  animals  is  a  perfect 
analogue  of  man.     Observations  on  the  human  body  pn 
equal,  perhaps  greater,  difficulties,  for  direct  experiments  cannot 
be  made    upon    the   healthy   body,    and   disease,   except  of  the 
nerves,  ia  ao  inefficient  instructor.      What  serious  i  .  then, 

are  in  the  way  of  studying  healthy  functions  !  How  few  are 
there  who  possess  the  patience,  and  how  rare  are  the  opportuni- 
3  lute  this  study,  embracing  as  it  does,  every  age,  sex, 
and  variety  of  constitution.  The  study  of  certain  functions  of 
the  body  involves  the  use  of  instruments,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  observations  on  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
obtain  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in  search.  The 
same  difficulties  obtain  in  chemical  examinations  of  healthy  se- 
ts. Another  source  of  fallacy,  and  one  which  can  hardly 
be  guarded  against,  is  that  in  these  observations  of  healthy  func- 
tions, those  suffering  slight  deviations  from  health,  are  common- 
ly classed  among  the  healthy. 

With  this  necessarily  limited  knowledge  of  health,  the  physi- 
cian commences  the  study  of  disease.  These  functions,  with 
which  he  is  so  little  acquainted,  are  disordered  and  changed  in 
character,  not  separately  merely,  but  in  groups.  lie  first  makes 
an  attempt  to  give  a  name  to  this  series  of  phenomena,  that  he 
may  compare  the  case  with  the  treatises  in  his  possession,  and 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  authors.  Here  we  encounter 
another  difficulty,  that  of  writing  accurate  histories  of  disease. 

The  difficulty  of  description  is  always  proportioned  to  *he 
number  of  objects  to  be  described,  and  in  this  respect  disease 
■  superior.  The  description  of  disease  must  include  the 
past,  present,  and  future.  The  previous  habits  of  the  patient, 
former  diseases,  and  the  various  influences  which  micht  affect 
him,  constitute  the  past — his  existing  symptoms,  for  many  of 
which  we  must  rely  upon  his  own  unsatisfactory  account  of  him- 
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self,  with  those  intrinsic  features  of  disease  from  which  diagno- 
sis is  forme;!,  constitute  the  present — while  the  minutiae  of  the 
history  of  the  disease,  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  where  neces- 
sary, the  autopsy,  make  up  what  may  be  called  the  future.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  difficulty  of  attaining  any- 
thing like  accuracy  in  the  history  of  a  compound  fact,  such  as 
we  suppose.  If,  then,  this  difficulty  besets  the  historian  of  dis- 
ease, no  less  an  one  opposes  him  who  attempts  to  make  use  of 
the  history.  The  accuracy  of  detail  which  makes  such  an  his- 
tory valuable,  calls  for  unusual  intrepidity  in  him  who  seeks  to 
make  use  of  it  when  perfected  ;  and  these  details  which  have 
been  written  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  are  too 
often  cast  aside  as  unwieldy. 

These  histories,  however,  are  what  shall  furnish  us  with  ace  u 
rate  descriptions  of  disease.  These  descriptions  compose  our 
treatises  on  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  and  give  us  our  profes- 
sional nosology.  The  repeated  failures  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  classify  diseases,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  have  had  to  encounter. 

Regarding  the  operation  of  remedies,  too,  the  physician's 
task  is  no  less  formidable.  No  one  who  considers  the  subject 
for  a  moment,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  first  great  obstacle — our 
necessary  ignorance  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce.  There  is  a 
faculty  inherent  to  the  human  frame,  the  faculty  of  spontaneous- 
ly repairing  the  effects  of  violence,  and  of  opposing  the  morbif- 
ic influences  to  which  the  system  may  be  exposed,  and  of  re- 
gaining health  when  attacked  by  disease.  Numerous  instances 
where  this  faculty  has  been  exerted,  which  will  readily  occur  to 
you,  indicate  how  far  nature  is  capable  of  restoring  herself,  with- 
out artificial  aid.  But  it  has  never  been  determined  to  what 
extent  safety  admits  of  our  relying  upon  this  healing  power. 
The  medical  man  dares  not  withhold  those  remedies  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  his  own  experience  or  the  authority  of 
those  eminent  in  the  profession,  lest  he  should  subject  himself 
to  the  imputation  of  trifling  with  the  health  and  lives  of  his  pa- 
tients. Nevertheless,  accident,  the  neglect  of  invalids  or  their 
friends  in  seeking  medical  advice,  or,  more  than  all,  the  umedi~ 
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rim  I  tin-  ancients  and  of  the  modern  French 

school,  have  thrown  much  tight  upon  the  influence  which  this 

conservative  pon  i  in  curing  disease.     Certain!  y  we  know 

►ugh  both  to  distrust  our  own  judgment,  and  to  explain  the 

parent  success  of  many  of  the  so-called  remedies  which  have 

d  palmed  upon  the  credulous  by  ignorant  imposters.     The 

taker  here  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  between 

two  medicinal   a         .  the  claims  of  which  were  based  upon 

equally  g 1  foundations. 

But  medicine  is  not  only  a  difficult  profession,  but,  in  our 
view,  the  moii  difficult.  Considering  the  human  body  as  m< 
ly  a  mass  of  lifeless  matter,  it  is  still  of  that  class  of  matter 
which  is  most  difficult  of  study — the  organized,  and  to  the  most 
complicated  even  of  organized  matter — the  animal  :  and,  more- 
over, stand-  at  the  head  of  animal  organization.  The  anatomist 
will  tell  you  that  the  most  intricate  and  subtile  machinery  by 
which  man  overcomes  nature,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  this, 
and  after  volumes  have  been  written  upon  its  complexities,  the 
subject  is  still  fresh.  He  will  speak  of  the  circulating  system, 
of  its  pipes  and  conduits — ^of  the  nervous  system,  with  its 
branches  and  tributaries  so  skilfully  protected  from  external  in- 
jury ;  he  will  tell  you  that  though  he  detects  a  centre  and  source 
of  power,  and  a  provision  for  its  distribution  through  the  frame, 
he  knows  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  that  power,  nor  can  he 
perceive  in  the  arrangement  of  matter  any  analogy, however  re- 
mote, with  the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  man  extracts  from 
matter  the  means  of  its  own  subjection  to  his  will,  and  transmits 
the  mandates  of  that  will  almost  with  the  velocity  of  thought  it- 
self. 

The  microscope  aids  us  still  farther  in  this  pursuit,  even  to 
the  determining  of  the  ultimate  ]  articles  which  make  up  the 
different  fluids  and  s<>lid<,  of  which  our  frame  is  composed. 
Chemistry  finishes  the  history  begun  by  Anatomy.  How  confi- 
dently does  the  chemist  contemplate  elements  which  occur  in  his 
manipulations  !  how  do  invisible  agents  attend  to  do  his  biddii 
yet  when  he  approaches  the  human  frame,  how  limited  are  his 
purees  and  his  knowledge,     lie  can  resolve  nearly  all  the 
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fluids  and  solids  of  that  body  to  their  original  elements,  but  he 
knows  not  how  those  elements  are  combined,  nor  can  he,  with 
all  his  art,  re-compose  a  drop  of  the  fluids,  or  an  atom  of  the 
texture  which  he  can  so  readily  analyze. 

But  this  organized  body  is  endowed  with  life  : — the  blood  cir- 
culates through  countless  tubes  ;  the  glands  constantly  pour  out 
their  various  secretions  ;  and  the  nervous  system  presides  over 
each  funtion  with  perfect  precision.  The  body  is  still  but  the 
tenement,  and  the  nervous  centres  the  material  instrument,  of  a 
mind,  which  thinks  and  feels  and  wills.  This  complicated  union 
of  mind  and  body  is  exposed  to  innumerable  influences,  all  of 
which  produce  some  effect,  either  favorable  or  otherwise,  upon 
the  frame.  As  Jeremy  Taylor  quaintly  but  beautifully  says, 
"Autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and  winter's 
cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases  ;< — and  the  spring  brings 
flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf 
and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves.  Calentures  and  surfeits, 
cold  and  agues,  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  and  all  minis- 
ter to  Death- — and  you  can  go  no  whither  but  you  tread  on  dead 
men's  bones." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  frame  so  varied  and  intri- 
cate in  health,  should  offer  a  study  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
when  diseased  ;  yet  it  is  competent  for  the  medical  man  alone 
to  estimate  these  difficulties,  adequately.  It  is  because  the  pub- 
lic does  not  rightly  understand  medical  evidence,  that  imposture 
overstalks  the  credulous. 

How  may  these  difficulties  be  obviated  ?  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  knowledge,  and  industry  is  indispensable  to  scientific  at- 
taiment.  Our  own  science  especially  demands  industry  of  those 
who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  it.  And  no  profession  so 
particularly  requires  that  each  one  engaged  in  it  should  observe, 
think  and  reason  independently  ;  for  the  best  part  of  a  physi- 
cian's knowledge  is  that  which  his  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation have  taught  him,  and  which  he  can  impart  to  others  in 
a  limited  degree  only. 

Nothing  is  truer  than  Mr.  Liston's  remark  that  "years  are 
not  the  measure  of  experience.^  The  greatest  number  of  well- 
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d  a  particular  subject,  i  experience — 

whether  the  1'..  been  colled  ill  live  years  or  in  fifty."      It 

is  indeed   so.      For  he  whose  practice  einhraees   only  ten    . 

may  possess  m  >re  of  the-1  well-assorted  tacts,  than  nave  been 
gathered  by  many  practitioners  of  half  a  century.     The  great  re- 
quisite to  intelligent  practice,  then,  is  industrious  observation  ; 
tine  union   of  thought  and   perception.     To   employ    the 

-,  merely,  is  not  observation,  nor  to  exercise  them  frequent- 
ly, ex]  erience. 

If  the  difficulties  of  our  profession  have  occupied  a  larger  por- 
tion of  this  address,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them  a  less 
— it  is  because  those  who  listen  have  doubtless  converted  the 
former  into  a  means  of  improvement  and  development,  and  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  these  very  difficulties  are  to  the  audi- 
ence incentives  to  renewed  and  more  vigorous  efforts.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  those  are  present  who,  realizing  the  arduous  nature 
of  their  calling,  have  ever  lived  and  wrought  in  that  medical 
faith  so  emphatically  expressed  in  the  newly  adopted  motto — 
i 'Nature  our  Leader — Art  our  Aid" — who,  believing  that  na- 
ture may  do  much  in  her  own  behalf,  believe  also  in  the  benefi- 
cent power  of  judicious  Art — who  believe  with  Chomel  that  the 
first  axiom  in  medicine  is  to  do  no  harm — and  who  never  forget 
that  most  solemn  truth,  "there  lies  no  writ  of  error  in  the  grave." 

Mr.  Longfellow  tells  us  in  his  Hyperion,  that  "when  the  learn- 
ed Thomas  Diafoirus  wooed  the  fair  Angeliijue,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  medical  thesis  and  presented  it  to  her  as  the  first  fruits  of 
his  genius  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  invited  her  with  her  father's 
permission,  to  attend  the  dissection  of  a  dead  body  on  which  he 
was  to  lecture."  I  have  not  forgotten  that  a  part  of  my  audience 
is  composed  of  that  gentler  sex  for  whom  such  subjects  as  the  pres- 
ent, can  possess  comparatively  little  interest.  Yet  to  them  I  have 
ventured  to  introduce  it.  For  I  have  remembered  that  woman — 
"last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave"  has  ever  fulfilled  those 
duties  by  the  sick-bed,  for  which  man's  more  rugged  nature  in- 
capacitates him  ;  and  with  her  gentle  voice  and  never  wearying 
love  has  soothed  and  sustained  him  when  human  art  availed  not. 
For  her,  the  "sweet,  sad  music  of  humanity,"  has  ever  been 
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"that  wild  music,  as  of  wind  harps,  floating  round  as  in  fitful 
spells — but  soft,  sometimes,  and  pure,  and  soul  entrancing,  as 
the  song  of  angels/'  And  when  the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  upon 
her  voiceless  prayer  has  the  spirit  mounted  in  its  empyrean 
flight  ;  and  she  who  smiled  first  upon  our  cradle,  weeps  the  long- 
est at  our  grave. 

Dr.  Cheyne  of  Edinburg,  is  said  to  have  acquired  much  of 
his  popularity,  by  little  attentions,  as  well  as  by  his  professional 
skill.  And  your  own  experience,  doubtless,  corroborates  my 
opinion,  that  to  woman,  in  her  varied  relations  of  mother,  daugh- 
ter and  wife,  wre  do,  and  ever  shall,  owe  much  that  is  essential 
to  the  sick  room,  the  deprivation  of  which  no  medical  skill  can 
ever  compensate  for.  And  we  welcome  her  here  to-night,  as 
our  fellow-laborer,  fellow-watcher  and  fellow-sufferer,  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Our  science,  with  its  collateral  sciences,  has  a  yet  further 
claim  on  all  that  is  holiest  and  most  cherished  in  woman's  heart, 
in  this  ;  that  as  science  is  attaining  its  zenith,  the  shadows  which 
it  was  wont  to  cast,  as  its  rays  were  falling  upon  Religion,  are 
giving  place  to  an  universal  light.  The  medical  testimony  which 
scoffers  formerly  adduced  to  overthrow  the  claims  of  Religion, 
have  been  turned  upon  themselves  ;  and  the  world  has  felt  that 
a  science  which  teaches  its  professors  the  daily  duty  of  going 
about  doing  good — healing  the  sick — causing  the  blind  to  see, 
the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  lame  to  walk — is  no  legitimate  enemy 
to  the  benevolent  and  beneficent  Religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Chemistry  and  Geology,  too,  present  the  same,  or  similar  ev- 
idence, and  in  the  beautiful  science  of  Botany  we  learn  the 
same  lesson.  In  an  humble  plant,  creeping  beneath  his  prison 
walls,  did  the  atheist  prisoner  of  Fenestrella  see  the  irrefraga- 
ble proofs  of  an  over-ruling  God.  And  thus  did  the  contempla- 
tive Poet  of  the  Westmoreland  Lakes,  who 

''Murmured  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own," 

see  in  the  meanest  flower  that  blows — ''thoughts  that  do  often 
lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

For  all  these  reasons  we  feel  that  our  science  has  a  claim  up- 
on woman's  sympathies,  for  all  that  is  ennobling  in  itself,  as  for 
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all  that  is  elevating  in  its  kindred  and  associated  .    To 

quote  a  beautifa]  Peniaa  aphorism— **If  we  are  aot  the  Rose, 
we  bare  grown  np  near  the  \i 

With  much  that  is  cheerful  in  our  meeting  to-day,  there  is 
mingled  something  of  solemnity  and  Badness  in  our  j  siting.  Of 
solemnity,  because  to  each,  how  many  times  may  the  issues  of 
life  and  death  be  committed,  ere  we  meet  again.     How  often 

will  the  happiness,  and  even  the  means  of  existence,  of  families 

depend  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  Who  is  sufficient  for 
things?     Not  he  alone  who  bringi  to  his  work  the  most 

perfect  knowledge,  and  th<>  results  <>f  years  of  patient  toil,  but 
,  wh  i  a  1  Is  an  undivided  care  to  such  amount  of  knowledge 

as  lie  has  been  permitted  to  attain  ;  and  in  the  earnest  discharge 
of  every  duty,  relies  with  unshaken  confidence  on  that  Higher 

Power,  whose  fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Our  pleasure 
is  mingled  with  sadness,  also  ;  for  there  is  another  feeling  which 
may  not  be  here  repressed — that  feeling  that  springs  from  every 
heart  as  it  bids  farewell  to  those  it  may  not  meet  again.  Prob- 
ably not  all  of  us  may  meet  again  this  side  the  grave.  Yet 
though  we  know  not  to  whom  the  amaranth  and  the  cypress  may 
fall,  let  it  be  enough  to  know  that  the  veil  which  conceals  the 
future  is  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy  ;  and  that  no  one  has 
lived  in  vain  who  has  worked  while  the  day  lasted. 

Our  missions  are  not  identical,  yet  do  they  tend  to  the  same 
great  end.  And  he  best  fulfils  his  own,  whose  outward  and  in- 
ward endeavor  arc  one  ;  whose  faith  shows  through  his  works  ; 
whose  works  show  that  the  portion  of  the  seed  field  of  time  al- 
lotted to  him  has  not  been  unemployed,  but  bears  its  fruit  ;  and 
in  the  midst,  nourished  and  supported  by  all  the  rest,  that  night 
flower  of  belief,  which  alone  continues  its  bloom  and  refreshes 
with  its  perfume  in  the  last  darkness. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  England's  physicians,  in  sj  rak- 
ing to  his  class  of  their  duties,  thus  says  : — "This  body  must  be 
your  study  and  continual  care  ;  your  active,  Willi]  {  ,  ei  Desl 
care.  Nothing  must  make  you  shrink  from  it.  In  its  weakness 
and  infirmities,  in  the  dishonor  of  its  corruption,  you  must  still 
value  it,  still  stay  by  it  :  to  mark  its  hunger  and  thirst,  its  sleep- 
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ing  and  waking,  its  heat  and  cold  ;  to  hear  its  complaints  ;  to 
register  its  groans."  And  I  may  add,  still  value  it,  as  wisely 
says  the  good  Jean  Paul,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Turks 
carefully  collect  every  scrap  of  paper  that  comes  in  their  way — 
because  the  name  of  God  may  be  written  upon  it. 

Some  may  ask,  whence  comes  the  interest  thus  inculcated  ? 
Probably  its  advent  is  seldom  natural,  but  is  induced  by  a  mere 
sense  of  duty.  Anon  the  quick,  interrogative  principle  of  sci- 
ence enlivens  and  cherishes  it,  until  it  ripens  to  maturity.  The 
gradations  are  natural — from  a  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  to  a 
humane  desire  to  alleviate  suffering — and  when  Religion  animates 
the  heart,  the  dispensation  of  merciful  deeds  to  his  fellow  creat- 
ures, becomes  at  once  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

This  is  his  reward  from  within.  The  reward  that  even  the 
cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  the  right  spirit,  shall  not  fail  of  — 
and  that  may  well  be  theirs,  whose  daily  round  of  labor  is  crowd- 
ed with  beneficences  ;  whose  nightly  rest  is  broken  that  others 
may  have  better  rest. 

"The  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life, 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 

Themselves  the  fathers,  and  the  dealers  out 

Of  some  small  blessings." 

It  was  this  inborn  yearning  that  gave  all  its  beauty  to  the  pa- 
thetic appeal  of  Jeanie  Deans  to  Queen  Caroline  ;  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  which  could  make  even  the  infidel  Voltaire  exclaim 
in  his  closing  years — "I  have  done  a  little  good — that  is  my 
best  work." 

In  its  fullest  measure  may  this  be  your  reward — the  mercy 
that  is  indeed  "twice  bless'd — that  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  his  reward  from  within  ;  yet  a  re- 
ward from  without  shall  not  fail  him .  A  hearty  welcome  ever  awaits 
him.  The  eye  of  the  invalid  brightens,  and  the  sinking  heart 
of  affection  seeks  comfort  in  his  looks.  How  often  does  he  open 
the  door  upon  pain,  anxiety  and  despair,  and  leave  behind  noth- 
ing but  gladness. 

Even  in  the  house  of  death,  his  presence  affords  melancholy 
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consolation.     Gratitude  and  affection  attend  his  departing 
and  his  remembrance  is  ever  sweet  in  the  bosom  of  his  patient. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — My  task 
is  finished.  The  occasion  has  not  been  understood  to  require  the 
discussion  of  any  intricate  medical  problem  or  abstruse  topic. 
Nor  should  I  have  been  forward  to  undertake  a  workthatmight 
fittingly  have  devolved  npon  someone  of  those — older  and 
abler  than  myself — whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  address.  I 
have  come,  responsive  to  your  call,  to  recognize  and  mark  the 
'ii  :  to  present  some  topic  f<>r  our  united  reflection,  this 
evening  ;  something  to  aid  us  in  the  path  of  duty  ;  something 
to  sustain  as  in  the  hour  of  trial.  With  no  pretence  to  logical 
precision — nor  yet  entirely  devoid  of  method* — hut  rather  like 
that  famous  \  icturc,  which  Homer  has  inscribed  upon  his  hero's 
shield  : — 4,<>f  things,  and  movements  heavenly,  that  appertain 
unto  a  higher  sphere,"  hemmed  round  and  embellished  by  the 
representation  of  carthlier  and  homelier  pursuits. 

Happy  he,  who  can,  in  some  degree,  realize  in  his  daily  life 
his  ideal  of  professional  excellence.  Thrice  happy,  who  writing 
his  name  by  his  daily  deeds  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men, 
shall,  like  the  good  Ben  Adhem,  find  at  the  last,  that  he  has 
thus  most  effectually  written  it  as  one  who  has  loved  and  served 
his  Maker. 

Sufficient  for  me,  my  labor  done,  if  a  single  thought  suggest- 
ed finds  a  response  in  }~our  bosoms  ;  one  that  can  aid,  in  any 
manner,  to  bear  faithfully  what  of  life  and  labor  yet  remains. 
To  one  at  least — to  myself — the  subject  has  proved  no  ungrate- 
ful theme.  It  has  served  to  impress  yet  more  strongly  on  my 
own  mind,  the  importance  and  dignity  of  our  profession  ;  and 
that  all  knowledge,  all  science,  has  only  reached  its  culminating 
point,  and  answered  its  highest  end,  when  it  lays  its  offering  at 
the  altar  of  the  Most  High.  That  thus  has  religion  knit  togeth- 
er all  the  wants  and  hopes  of  mankind  into  faith,  and  wove  an 
immortal  crown  for  Humanity. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  our  expressions  of  regret, 
that  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  accomplished  author  of 
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this  address,  compelled  us  to  mutilate  the  greater  part  of  it,  so 
that  he  would  scarcely  recognize  his  own  production.  We  deem 
it  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  him,  to  make  this  statement,  though 
there  is  little  fear  that  our  poor  abridgement  would  be  mistaken 
for  the  original. 

THE   FESTIVITIES. 

"We  should  be  glad  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  Supper  at 
Union  Hall,  and  tell  of  the  admirable  cheer  that  was  there  set 
out  ;  and  how  the  Medical  Association,  and  the  Maine  doctors, 
and  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Bar 
and  the  Press,  and  many  others  were  toasted  ;  but,  as  our  read- 
ers perceive,  the  other  incidents  of  the  Convention  have  already 
taken  up  much  space,  and  as  the  supper  has  been  fully  describ- 
ed in  other  journals,  we  forbear,  at  least  for  the  present.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  whole  affair  was  arranged  and  concluded 
with  admirable  ingenuity  and  success,  and  passed  off  with  scarce- 
ly an  unpleasant  feature  ;  inspiring  all  present  with  the  hope 
that  such  re-unions  may,  for  the  future,  be  less  "like  angels' 
visits  ;  few  and  far  between." 


SELECTED 


At  the  request  of  a  particular  friend,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Prof.  Gilman  of  New  York,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  some 
time  ago.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  gentlemen 
of  this  State,  entertain  different  views  on  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  diseases  of  the  uterus,  from  those  expressed  here. 
We  hope  they  will  favor  us  with  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject, certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  now  be- 
fore the  profession  : 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  SPECULUM. 
By  C.  B.  Gilman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstectrics,  and  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,   in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York. 

It  is  the  delight  and  boast  of  those  who  are  zealously  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  Medical  Science,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
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pre-eminently  MM  I  f  ;  that  in  our   day,    and    by   OUT  efforts, 

tin-  heritage  of  knowledge  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  pn  baa 

been  no4  only  carefully  guarded,  but  sensibly  augmented  ;  that  in 
many,  perhaps  iii  all  the  departments  of  our  Boieooe,  muoh  thai  was 
oonjeoturaJ  hi  e  oertain — mneh  thai  wai  baa  been  plac- 

ed in  a  elear  ligbl  ;  and,  moel  important  of  all,  mueb  thai  had  been 
incautiously  admitted  as  true,  baa  been  proved  false.  That  these  our 
K>:»  uot  ill-founded  is  equally  obvious,  whether  we  look  to 

the  i  resent  state  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  or  Therapeutic-.     ]>ut  it 

La  DOt  merely  OT  mainly  tor  facts  added  to  the  treasury  of  .  nu- 

merous and  important  as  th<  ire,  that  the  physicians  of  the  first 

halt'  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  well  hope  for  the  consideration, 
perhaps  the  gratitude  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them.     It  is  for  new 

means  of  collecting  tarts,  ami  a  new  and  better,  because  more  vigo- 
rous, spirit  of  investigation  of  facts  when  collected.     The  physicians 

of  the  present  day,  those  at  least  who  strive  to  keep  pace  with  the  on- 
ward march  of  their  science,  are  not  content  to  conjecture  where  they 
may,  by  more  elaborate  and  better  directed  inquiry,  know — nor  are 
they  content  to  know  imperfectly,  or  as  matter  of  theory  or  inference, 
when  additional  labor  and  varied  experiment  will  substitute  well-obscrv- 
ed  facts  for  theories,  be  they  ever  so  ingenious,  and  inferences,  be 
they  ever  so  logical. 

But  if  the  best  spirits  of  the  age  we  live  in  thus  act  and  think,  and 
if,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  we  see  some  parts  of  our  science  assum- 
ing a  new  form — if  indeed  it  be  extravagant  to  say  that  new  medical 
sciences  have  had  their  birth  in  our  day,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  and 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  profession  is  not 
imbued  with  this  spirit  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many,  and 
tho<o,  too,  who  sit  in  high  places,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right 
to  speak  with  authority  in  all  matters  of  medical  science,  who  look 
with  an  evil  eye  Upon  every  advance  beyond  the  point  where  they 
chance  to  find  themselves,  and  in  win  mi  the  desire  to  be  in  the  front 
rank  is  combined  with  and  controlled  by  an  utter  unwillingness  to 
make  any  onward  movement.      It  i.-  because  such  men  exist  among  us, 

:usc  they  exercise  influence,  that  scientific  labor  has  not  always 
produced  its  full  effect,  nor  the  laborers  been  allowed  their  due  re- 
ward.     This  anti-progress  party  is  made  up  of  two  very  different  clas- 

; — first,  those  who,  having  at  some  antecedent  period  been  workers, 
are  now  unwilling  that  the  instruments  with  which  their  results  were 
obtained  should  be  abandoned  for  others  of  newer  invention,  or  the  re- 
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suits  themselves  deprived  of  half  their  value  by  more  recently  discov- 
ered truths. 

The  number  of  such  is  small  :  few  men  now  make  positive  advance 
without  becoming  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  research  ;  and  if  cir- 
cumstances prevent  them  from  continued  activity,  they  rejoice  that  oth- 
ers are  ready  to  take  their  places,  and  do  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture what  they  have  done  for  the  past.  Few  such  men  join  the  anti- 
progress  party,  the  great  body  of  which  is  made  up  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing inherited  names,  dream  that  fame  can  be  transmitted  by  descent  ; 
or  of  those  whom  nepotism,  or  the  influence  of  wealth,  or  mere  unaid- 
ed presumption  (the  latter  will  often  work  wonders) ,  has  thrust  into 
the  high  places  of  medicine,  and  who,  though  making  to  the  world 
without  many  a  proud  boast,  have  yet  lurking  in  the  depths  of  their 
own  base  natures  a  consciousness  of  ill  desert,  which  makes  them  at 
once  jealous  and  fearful.  Such  men  are  great  sticklers  for  prescription 
and  authority  ;  they  hope,  by  a  close  adherence  to  old  laws,  by  walk- 
ing ever  in  the  old  paths,  to  escape  those  dangers  to  which  a  more  in- 
dependent course  would  expose  them.  Assail  their  prejudices,  and, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  alarmed  mediocrity,  they  take  refuge  behind 
some  great  name,  and  make  it  serve  as  a  shield  against  argument  and 
demonstration.  But  what  are  they  to  do  when  they  find  others  striv- 
ing to  advance,  striking  out  new  paths,  proclaiming  new  results  ?  Are 
they  to  greet  such  laborers  with  cordiality,  encourage  well-directed  ef- 
fort, even  though  it  fall  short  of  success,  and  award,  in  full  and  liber- 
al measure,  commendation  to  successful  merit  ?  Is  this  prudent  ?  Is 
it  safe  for  us  ?  What  will  men  say  of  us,  if  praise  is  given  to  others. 
Such  is  their  reasoning  ;  and  the  result  is,  this  new  aspirant  must  be 
checked — his  discovery,  if  he  have  made  one,  decried,  or  attributed 
to  one  of  the  dead — who  can  no  longer  interfere  with  us  ;  his  practice, 
if  he  have  originated  one,  must  be  opposed  ;  his  mode  of  investigating 
disease  condemned.  If  it  cannot  with  any  decency  (and  your  elevat- 
ed mediocrity  delights  in  the  decencies)  be  called  useless,  it  must  be 
objected  to  on  some  frivolous  ground  :  "It  is  difficult  of  use  ;"  "It 
is  offensive  to  the  patient ;"  "It  is  indelicate  ;" — anything  to  keep 
out  of  light  the  truth  that  it  did  not  originate  with  us,  as  indeed  what 
ever  did  or  could,  neither  useful  plant  nor  noisome  weed,  take  root  in 
soil  of  utter  barrenness. 

These  general  reflections,  which  have  extended  far  beyond  what  I 
had  intended,  have  been  suggested  by  the  controversy  which  has  aris- 
en, first  in  London,  and  subsequently  in  our  own  country,  on  the  use 
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Mid  abuse  of  th     -  \       i®.     The  value  of  tfaia  instrument 

u  a  means  of  investigating  an  1  treating  disease,  hia  I  ell  and 

BO  long  known  to  those  tamiliar  With  Its  086,  that  many  of  DJ  boned  it 

had  Darned  the  ordeal,  and  lived  d  >wn  tin-  attacks  of  the  stand-etui 

party.      That  t!,  y   should   decry,    iwn    denounce   the    D 

chloroform,  deny  its  adv..  its  dangers,  trumpet  forth 

its  failures,  taking  fare  all  the    while    to   BID0W    nothing   ahout   it,    WSJ 

quite  a  thi  we  bare  I  .     mod  to  it.     That  the 

same  men  Bhould  fall  absolutely  in'  -  a  pullorum,  at  the 

ilea  of  dem  tnstrative  midwifery,  and  talk  m  «t  pathetically  of 

days  of  •  lie,  when  th  i  blosh  of  m  1 1  sty  Bnffose  1  the' 

cheek  <>f  a  venerable  gentleman  of  sixty,  whose  duty — Btern  duty,  as 
a  teacher  of  medical  science — compelled  him  to  expose  to  the  view  of 

five  hun  Ire  1  rtu  Lents,  nay  more,  to  dem  instrate  the  female  genital  ap- 
paratus ;  this  is  all  in  keeping.  Demonstrative  midwifery  is  no  doubt 
very  shocking,  especially  to  people  of  weak  nerves  ;  and  though  Mad. 
La  Chapelle  practised  it  forty  years  ago,  though  Dubois  and  all  the 
Paris  teachers  do  it  now,  though  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  in  all 
the  schools  of  Germany,  and  though  Churchill  has  introduced  it  iu ' 
Dublin,  yet  Paris  is  a  very  naughty  place,  Germany  not  much  better, 
and  Dublin  (how  I  honor  Dublin,  with  her  corps  of  obstetric  teachers, 
every  one  of  whom  might  bear  the  proud  motto  '  ipse  ugmen")  is  a 
mere  no  better  than  she  should  be.  All  this  is  quite  selon  les  regies, 
and  excites  in  one's  mind  a  feeling  widely  different  from  cither  surprise 
or  anger.  But  the  speculum,  we  hoped,  might  now  be  allowed  to 
take  its  place  beside  the  stethoscope,  a  valuable  means  of  investigating 
and  treating  disease — a  means  by  which  one  at  least  of  the  opprobia 
medicorum  was  removed,  and  leucorrh<ea  ma  le  a  curable  di- 
But  it  seems  it  is  not  to  be  so.  The  attack  up  >n  this  instrument  made 
in  London,  finds  a  ready  echo  in  our  own  laud,  an  I  we  are  called  to 
fight  this  battle  over  again,  and  to  oppose  here,  as  in  the  case  of  chlo- 
roform, &0te  and  experience  to  reasonings  theories,  and  declamation. 
The  contest  is  not  one  from  which  the  advocates  of  the  speculum  need 
shrink.     The  result  is  not  doubtful. 

The  opponents  of  the  speculum,  aware  that  it  would  hardly  be  safe 
to  deny  outright  its  value,  have  taken  other,  an  1  as  LDtless  sup- 

pose, more  tenable  ground  :  they  profess  not  to  forbid,  but  only  to 
limit  its  use  ;  "it  is  of  great  value  in  proper  cases,  but  it  has  been 
used  unnecessarily  and  for  bad  motives,  and  we  must  limit  its  use.'* 
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The  first  limit  imposed  is  that  in  all  malignant  and  in  all  organic  dis- 
eases, it  is  unnecessary.  To  this  limitation  some  of  those  who  know 
the  speculum  practically  will  accede,  especially  as  regards  malignant 
disease.  But  they  rely  on  its  use  in  simple  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion ;  here  the  speculum  is  as  useful  in  the  treatment  as  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease.  How  is  its  use  to  be  limited  in  this  class  of  affec- 
tions ?  Simply  by  denying  the  alleged  frequency,  and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  doubt  the  existence,  of  simple  ulceration.  This  is  the  ground 
taken  in  London  by  Drs.  Lee  and  Ashwell.  The  proofs  relied  on  to 
support  this  most  extraordinary  assertion  are — 1st,  That  in  very  many 
post  mortem  examinations  of  women  dying  of  other  diseases,  no  ul- 
cerations were  found  by  the  various  curators  of  museums  by  whom 
these  examinations  were  made.  The  number  of  such  examinations 
rises  to  thousands,  and  might  no  doubt  be  carried  to  tens  of  thousands  ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Bennett  well  observes,  when  these  examinations  were  made, 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  uterus  did 
not  exist  in  the  profession.  But,  2d,  The  opponents  of  the  speculum 
refer  to  their  own  experience  to  prove  the  extreme  unfrequency  of  sim 
pie  ulceration.  Dr.  R.  Lee  has  not  seen  a  single  case  of  simple  ul- 
ceration of  the  cervix.  Dr.  Ashwell,  in  1026  cases  of  uterine  dis- 
ease treated  by  him  at  Guy's,  found  only  25  cases  of  ulceration  of  the 
cervix. 

This  reference  to  facts  and  cases  is  just  what  the  friends  of  progress 
desire  :  it  is  ground  they  are  accustomed  to  tread,  and  over  which  they 
move  with  assured  steps.  Let  it  then  stand  recorded,  that  of  1026 
cases  of  uterine  disease  treated  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  only  25 
are  found  with  ulcers  of  the  cervix.  This  is  a  very  valuable  fact, 
Let  us  collect  other  facts,  and  compare  the  experience  of  other  men 
with  that  of  Dr.  Ashwell.  Dr.  Murphy,  in  the  same  debate,  said 
that  he  had  seen  hundreds  of  uterine  cases,  and  seven-tenths  of  them 
were  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  cervix.  Dr.  Bennet,  in  300 
cases,  found  diseased  cervix  in  243,  ulceration  in  222.  Here,  indeed,, 
is  a  marvellous  discrepancy  ! 

Dr.  Murphy  finds  diseased  cervix  in  seven-tenths  of  his  cases,  Dr. 
Bennett  in  five-sixths,  Dr.  Ashwell  in  one-fortieth,  and  Dr.  R.  Lee 
never  a  single  case  !  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  such  discre- 
pancies? Can  any  plausible  explanation  be  offered  other  than  that 
suggested  by  Dr   B.  ? — They  did  not  use  the  speculum. 

Is  not  this  the  obvious,  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  premises  ? 
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The  simple  truth  is — it  must  b6 — these  gentlemen  bare  d  >1  -  ten  ul- 
ceration, b  i  T  v  '1  >  nol  know,  DeOMM 
they  will  not  learn.  Now  1  tfa  i  i  Ivooatea  of  the  speculum 
desire  more  thin  this  •.  in  (lay's  Qo3pil  d  the  number  of  eteoeof  sim- 
ple ulceration  that  are  not  diagnosticated,  end  of  I  I  well  treat- 
ed, is  seven-tenths  Lees  one-fortieth,  or  about  sixty-five  percent  Here 
we  haw.  in  i  tangible  shape,  the  fruits  of  this  doctrine  of  the  abuae 

Of  the  speculum.  To  ITOld  BUCh  abuse  of  the  speculum,  I)r  Ash- 
well  will  not  use  it,  and  he  fails  tecnratelj  to  diagnoetioate  sixty-five 
percent,  of  his  oases.  Here  is  an  abnse  indeed.  But  will  any  one 
charge  me  with  disrespect  to  Dr.  Aehwell?  Let  the  treatment  of  Ben- 
nett, ami  other  lees  distinguished  men  who  think  with  him,  be  mj  de- 
fence, if  I  need  one.  Did  not  Dr.  It.  Lee  assert  that  he  did  OOt  be- 
lieve Dr.  B.  had  ever  seen  a  simple  ulcer  of  the  cervix  ;  and. that  af 
ter  Drs.  Locock  and  Murphy  had  declared  that  they  met  with  them 
very  frequently  V  And  is  not  this  the  talk  of  all  those  who  rail  at  the 
abuse  of  the  speculum  ?  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Locock,  Dr.  Murphy,  the 
hundreds,  might  I  not  say  thousands  of  practitioners  who,  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country,  a  part  of 
whose  daily  business  it  is  to  see,  and  treat,  and  cure  these  ulcerations, 
are  laboring  under  some  strange  hallucination,  for  to  this  we  are  driv- 
en— there  is  no  room  for  mistake.  I  see  a  case  of  chronic  leucor- 
rhuea  ;  the  patient  is  incapable  of  exertion,  her  health  is  broken,  her 
Bpirits  depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  for  she  has  been  for  years  under 
treatment — has  tried  tonics  without  number,  and  washes  without  end, 
and  all  to  no  effect  ;  I  use  the  speculum.  I  think  I  see  the  cervix 
large,  red,  and  on  either  lip  I  imagine  that  I  sec  an  ulcer.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  idea — supposing,  nay,  so  far  has  the  delusion- 
gone  with  me,  verily  believing  that  there  is  an  ulcer — I  apply  nitrate 
of  silver,  I  cauterize  this  supposed  ulcer,  T  do  this  again  and  again  ; 
my  patient  gradually  improves  in  health — is  convalescent — is  vrelL 
She  returns  to  her  home,  a  hippy,  useful  wife  ;  and  in  a  year  or  two 
I  get  a  letter,  full  of  gratitude  and  happiness — the  long  barren  wife 
is  a  mother.  Now  is  this  case — and,  like  many  others  who  devote 
Bpecial  attention  to  diseases  of  the  uterus,  and  use  the  speculum,  my 
experience  Will  BUpply  many  such — is  this  case  a  mere  delusion? 
Have  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  this  ulcer — that,  after  repeated  cauteriza- 
tion-, 1  saw  it  growing  less  and  less,  till  nothing  but  sound  mUQOSM 
membrane  appeared  V  Have  [  dreamed  all  this?  Must  T,  at  the  dic- 
tum of  Dr.  Leo,  or  Dr.  Ashwell,  or  Dr.  any-body-else,  give  up  my 
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own  observation,  my  own  experience  ?  And  wily  ?  Because  they 
will  not  look,  and  do  not  see.  But  there  are  great  moral  considera- 
tions, and  Dr.  Ashwell  says  he  should  feel  tempted  to  give  up  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  altogether,  if  the  speculum  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  it  has  been.  And  shall  I  follow  his  example  ? 
— shall  I  give  up  the  instrument  that  has  enabled  me  to  restore  scores 
of  women  to  health  and  happiness,  because  it  is  indelicate  ?  Well 
may  Dr.  Locock  say  that  the  talk  about  the  indelicacy  of  the  use  of 
the  speculum  was  all  nonsense.  Nonsense  it  is — poor,  paltry,  but  yet 
mischievous,  most  mischievous  nonsense  ;  and,  for  myself,  I  believe 
that  all  this  talk  about  treating  the  use  of  the  speculum  is  little  better, 
and  most  of  that  about  its  abuse  is  very  much  worse.  The  attempt  to 
cast  reproaches  on  honorable  men  for  well-intended  efforts  to  advance 
our  science  and  improve  our  means  of  curing  disease,  because  those 
attempts  involve  personal  exposure,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  its. 
origin  in  professional  jealousy  than  in  moral  principle. 

P.  S.  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  seen  Marshall  Hall's  letter. 
He  says,  "a  woman  on  whom  the  speculum  has  been  used  is  never 
the  same,  morally,  she  was  before."  Did  this  come  from  another  man, 
I  should  feel  it  my  duty,  to  the  many  excellent  women  for  whose  ben- 
efit I  have  used  it,  to  say,  that  a  grosser  calumny  on  female  purity 
never  was  uttered. 


ON  THE  IDENTITY  OF  FEVER  POISONS. 


We  copy  the  following  letter  from  the  London  Lancet 

for  May.  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
fevers  which  we  discussed  somewhat  at  length  in  our  last  issue. 
We  present  it  without  farther  comment  inasmuch  as  we  intend 
at  some  future  time  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  subject : 
To  the  Editor  of  the    Lancet. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  report  of  Dr  T.  K. 
Chamber's  Clinical  Lecture  on  Fever.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  a 
physician  of  his  standing  and  reputation  has  had,  may  I  call  it,  the 
moral  courage  to  advocate  the  almost  forsaken  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  fever  poison.  For  some  years  past  the  views  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  and  supported  by  many  other  men  of  note,  have  reigned  al- 
most supreme  ;  and  those  who  have  held  the  older  opinion  have  been 
considered  either  as  prejudiced  adherents  to  the  opinions  of  the  past, 
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or  else  u  deficient  in  the  power,  the  opportunities,  or  the  will  for  pnjf> 
er  clinical  obeei  vations. 

A-  I  ww  educated  in  the  riewa  of  the  new  school,  will  yon  permit 
mc  ;i  lew  lioee  to  explain  how  facts  oompelled  me  to  beoome  i  ooofett 
to  the  opinion  that  typhus  and  typhoid  are  essentially  one  and  the 
suae  disease. 

Aft-T  leaying  London,  [  was  appointed  house-surgeon  to  the  Stuf- 
fbrdshire  General  [nfirmary  and  Fever  Hospital.  In  this  [nstitntion 
there  are  separate  male  and  female  fever  wards,  into  which,  if  I  rc- 
member  aright,  all  oasee  of  fever  ooeorring  in  the  workhoose  arc  sent 
A  ooneiderable  nomber  arc  annually  admitted  from  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. When  I  first  took  office,  I  was  mueh  embarrassed  by  the 
anomalous  character  of  the  eases.  I  attempted,  a-  a  matter  of  course, 
to  divide  them  into  typhus  and  typhoid  ;  but  I  found,  to  my  surprise, 
that  obstinate  and  unmistakable  purple  petechia?  (non-elevated)  WOtdd 
persist  in  Bhowing  themselves  in  cases  where  there  was  diarrhoea,  and 
that  rose-colored  spots  and  constipation  were  exceedingly  common. 
And  not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  cases  not  unfretjuently  occurred 
in  which  both  eruptions  were  visible  together.  I  gave  up  the  attempt 
in  despair,  and  was  reduced  to  what  I  thought  the  ignominious  result 
of  writing  "Febris"  on  the  cards,  and  patting  down  the  symptoms. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  I  was  conversing  one  day  with  one  of  the  sur- 
then  recently  appointed,  and  who  had  been  educated  at  King's 
College,  and  was  the  most  distinguished  student  of  his  day,  also  a  i_r<'ld 
medalist  of  the  University  of  London  (whose  name  I  do  not  like  to 
mention  without  his  consent,),  who  stated  that  he  had  the  .-aim-  dithcul- 
ty  as  myself,  and  kindly  offered  me  permission  to  of  his  pa- 

tients out  of  doors.  This  I  did,  and  found  the  cases  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  the  Infirmary. 

Transferred  from  Stafford  to  Scutari,  I  found  no  essential  difference 
in  the  fever  there.  I  never  could  make  out  clearly  any  spots,  for  the 
men  W<  re  BO  covered  with  vermin  bites  that  there  was  a  universal 
eruption  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  there  was  no 
distinguishing  eruption  in  these  cases. 

Since  my  return  from  the  East,  I  have  seen  comparatively  little  fe- 
re*  Q  it  above  twenty  cases,  and  these  all  in  the  country.  I  have  ex- 
amined these  cases  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  both  afl  to  the  state 
of  the  skin  and  as  to  other  symptoms,  and  net  in  one  have  I  been  able 
to  say  positively  that  it  belonged  to  typhus  or  typhoid.    In  some  there 
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has  been  no  eruption  at  all,  or  only  one  or  two  rose  spots,  in  the  course 
of  the  whole  attack  ;  in  others  there  have  been  purple  spots  with  ab- 
dominal symptoms  ;  in  others,  there  have  been  rose  spots,  followed  by 
purple  spots  ;  in  one  there  was  a  copious  eruption  of  rose-colored,  el- 
evated lenticular  discs,  together  with  a  purple  mottling  of  the  skin, 
leaving  a  yellow  stain  like  that  of  a  bruise.  In  this  case  the  constipa- 
tion was  most  troublesome. 

The  general  character  of  the  disease  was  the  same  in  all  :  chills  and 
hot  flushes  ;  hot  skin  ;  quickened  pulse,  varying  much  in  strength  ; 
dry  and  sometimes  brown  tongue  ;  complete  anorexia  ;  thirst  ;  rest- 
lessness, and  sometimes  delirium,  especially  at  night  ;  generally  some 
inflammatory  or  congestive  affection  of  the  posterior  parts  and  bases 
of  one  or  both  lungs,  mostly  only  detected  by  auscultation  ;  either 
diarrhoea  or  constipation,  and  often  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
Gurgling  there  I  believe  to  be  a  sign  of  no  value,  having  so  often 
found  it  in  a  state  of  health. 

The  cases  have  generally  been  rather  troublesome  and  lingering, 
but  under  the  treatment  I  have  adopted  I  have  never  lost  one.  I 
have  given  salines — the  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
when  the  bowels  were  constipated,  with  or  without  tartarized  antimony 
according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  ;  small  doses  of  mercury  with 
chalk,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  low  diet, 
with  abundance  of  cooling  drinks.  If  there  has  been  delirium,  I  have 
had  the  head  shaved  and  cold  lotions  applied,  and  have  given  a  dose 
of  opium  at  night.  Under  this  kind  of  treatment  the  pyrexial  state 
generally  disappears  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  I  then  give  ton- 
ics, wine,  &c.  I  always  give  beef-tea  from  the  very  first,  believing 
that  that  sustains  without  stimulating. 

I  should  not  have  ventured  thus  to  intrude  upon  your  space  with  a 
detail  of  treatment,  but  that,  although  my  experience  of  fever  in  Eng- 
land has  been  but  small,  I  have  seen  very  much  of  it  in  the  East.  I 
pursued  the  same  line  of  treatment  there,  and  with,  I  believe,  uniform- 
ly successful  results.  I  do  not  remember  losing  a  single  patient  from 
fever  alone,  either  at  Scutari  or  in  the  Crimea. 

I  should  add  that  latterly  I  have  kept  up  a  constant  though  slight 
smell  of  chlorine  gas  in  the  patient's  bed-room,  by  dropping  a  little 
dilute  acid  in  a  saucerful  of  chloride  of  lime.  To  this  I  owe  my  own 
preservation  when  lodging  in  a  house  with  three  of  the  worst  eases  of 
fever  I  ever  saw,  although  I  was  in  almost  constant  attendance  on 
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Then  are  many  other  point-  I  should  irish  lo  hi 

bill  I  fear  ot    intruding  tOO  tar  OO  yonr  valuable  ipnoe  prevent-  in-'. 
1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EL    I  I  All-  BaKIK  ILL,   M.  D. 

KnniagtoB-road,  i  - 


MKRCUKY  IN  ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  following  ease  forcibly  illustrates  the  Advantage  of  the  free  ex- 
hibition of  mercury  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  children  (acute  hy- 
phalus).  The  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  Beveral  times  when 
the  remedy  was  omitted,  and  their  subsidence  on  its  recommence- 
ment, is  a  crucial  experiment  such  as  we  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  any  medicine. 

Frank  W ,  aged  thirteen  years,  had  been  engaged  for  twelve 

hours  a  day  in  telegraphing  the  trains  on  a  railway,  and  had  employed 
the  time  during;  which  he  was  looking  out  for  the  signals  in  reading 

o  o  o  o 

books  of  controversial  theology,  and  others  above  his  age  and  station. 
His  mind  was  thus  brought  into  an  over  wrought  and  excited  state. — 
On  Christmas-day  last  he  became  very  feverish,  and  in  the  night  vi- 
olently delirious.  He  continued  noisy  and  excited,  and  on  Dec.  29th 
he  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  lie  was  then  delirious,  and  answered 
questions  put  to  him  very  loudly  and  not  to  the  point.  The  skin  was 
dry,  the  pulse  104,  and  small;  the  urine  was  high  coloured,  and  he  was 
very  thirsty  ;  the  bowels  said  to  be  open  by  medicine  ;  the  tongue 
pretty  natural. 

Dec.  30th. — Pupils  of  eyes  sluggish  and  dilated,  but  still  act  par- 
tially under  the  influence  of  light.  He  sighs  frequently  with  a  snor- 
ing noise.  The  delirium  is  constant  and  noi<y ;  bowels  have  not  been 
open,  and  the  abdomen  is  drawn  in  toward  the  spine  ;  there  is  no  pain 
on  pressure  in  that  part  ;  the  pulse,  TO,  irregular,  and  intermittent. 

Ordered  three  grains  of  chloride  of  mercury  every  three  honrfl  :  a 
senna  enema  immediately  ;  and  a  blister  to  the  top  of  the  head  and 
behind  the  ears.  It  appeared  that  leeches  had  already  been  applied 
to  the  temples  before  admission. 

By  dint  of  frequently  repeating  the  purgative  enema,  the  bowels 
were  got  to  act,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark-brown  faces  were 
passed,  but  the  other  symptoms  continued  the  same.  On  the  3d  of 
January  he  began  to  get  more  rational,  though  at  times  he  screamed 
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out  and  was  violent.     His  appetite  for  food  was  good,  and  he  took 
freely  all  that  was  offered  to  him. 

On  the  5th,  as  he  continued  to  improve,  the  calomel  was  ordered  to 
be  given  only  nights  and  mornings,  instead  of  every  three  hours,  as 
hitherto.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  violent  delirium 
returned,  and  when  visited  at  noon  on  the  7th,  he  was  insensible  to  all 
questions  put  to  him  ;  the  pulse  had  become  excessively  irregular,  va- 
rying from  60  to  90,  and  he  frequently  gave  the  long  moaning  scream 
so  usual  in  hydrocephalic  cases.  The  calomel  was  again  ordered 
every  three  hours,  and  the  sore  places  on  the  head  and  behind  the 
ears  were  re-blistered. 

On  the  9th  he  had  again  become  quieter  j  the  pulse  was  regular,  and 
the  pupils,  though  dilated,  acted  in  some  degree  under  the  stimulus  of 
light.  The  motions  were  greenish,  but  there  was  no  soreness  of  the 
gums  from  the  mercury. 

He  continued  much  in  the  same  state,  generally  quiet  by  day,  and 
delirious  at  night.  On  the  19th  a  vesicular  eruption  (eczema  mer- 
curiale)  appeared  on  the  face,  arms  and  legs,  and  then  calomel  was 
again  reduced  from  every  three  hours  to  twice  a  day.  The  improve- 
ment continued  to  the  30th,  when  he  was  quite  free  from  delirium  and 
taking  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  considered  safe  to  leave  off  the  mercury  altogether. 

But  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  omission  of  the  remedy 
was  again  iollowed  by  a  return  of  delirium.  He  became  very  noisy, 
whistling,  hallooing,  and  trying  to  escape.  The  full  doses  of  calomel 
were  resumed,  and  by  the  Gth  of  February,  his  gums  looked  a  little  red, 
the  bowels  were  open,  and  the  pulse  84. 

The  calomel  was  again  omitted,  and  the  next  day,  again  the  violence 
was  resumed,  and  the  pulse  became  irregular.  Now  a  seton  was  put 
into  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  by  keeping  that  constantly  open,  and 
again  taking  the  full  doses  of  calomel  for  a  few  days,  he  got  decidedly 
better;  so  that  on  the  15th,  his  pulse  was  88,  and  quite  regular-  On 
the  17th,  he  was  up,  and  able  to  get  about  the  room.  He  then  began 
to  take  a  little  bark  twice  a  day.  On  the  20th  the  seton  was  removed, 
and  on  the  26th  of  Febuary  he  went  out,  apparently  quite  cured.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  up  to  the  20th,  the  pupils  continued  dilated, 
but  after  that  acted  normally. 

Dr.  Chambers  took  occasion  several  times  to  remark  to  the  students 
that  the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  when  the  medicine  was  omitted 
was  a  much  stronger  evidence  of  its  true  value  than  their  decline  when 
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.  ;••  1.     II'-  -  dd  lie  In  1  •  striking  pi 

the  efficacy  of  drags  in  disease.     A  laid  bis  mis 

not  qn  il  made  op;  then  i  arse,  inflimmition  of  the 

brain,  or,  II  it    i<   QtUed  in  children,  "lOUte   hydrocephalus,"  ln.it   no 

one  ooald  tell  if  that  arose  from  the  unnatural  mental  exertion  to  whieh 
the  poor  lid  had  been  exposed,  or  ifil  wis  caused  by  tubercular  deposit. 
s  lit  might  at  first  bl  Dsidered  ■  proof  that  there 

was  no  tubercle;  hut  Dr.  Chambers  cited  i  cue  under  bis  care  at  the 
Chaise  i  Disj    .    ry  .         . ;  .  of  ■  boy  who  had  i  fit.  and  symp- 

toms of  cerebraJ  inflammation,  which  w<  reredfrom;  yet  on  the 

hoy  dying  some  months  afterwards  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  old  adhe- 
sions and  tubercles  were  found  in  the  arachnoid.     So  that  meningitis, 
•:'  a  tubercular  character,  may  b*  cored,  and,  perhaps,  was  cured 
in  the  ease  now  before  our  readers. — London  Lancet,  June  '58. 


EDITOKIAL. 
"VIS  MEDICATRIX  NATUR.E." 

That  all  organisms  have  an  inherent  power  of  repairing  inju- 
ries, and  resisting  the  effect  of  noxious  influences,  is  a  principle 
of  universal  application.  In  the  lower  orders  of  vegetable  and 
animal  existences,  whose  tissues  are  simple,  and  whose  organs 
are  few  and  uncomplicated,  this  power  is  apparently  pose 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  those  higher  in  the  scale,  which  have 
compound  tissues,  and  numerous  and  di  ins. 

The  Algae  and  Radiata  reproduce  not  only  parts,  but  entire 
plants  or  animals,  so  that  when  minutely  divided,  each  separate 
piece  ultimately  dew1  >ps  into  I  structure  similar  to  that  from 
which  it  was  taken. 

We  observe  this  recuperative  force  in  trees,  from  which  acci- 
D  has  rem  >ved  branches,  or  on  which  deep  wounds 
have  been  inflicted.  Sap,  the  blood  of  plants,  flows  to  the  in- 
jured part  in  abundance  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  want  of 
the  plant,  and  by  degrees  the  gap  is  filled  up,  and  beomes  cov- 
ered with  bark  only  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  or:_ 
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ly  enveloped  it,  by  its  more  delicate  texture  and  fresher  appear- 
ance. 

Although  Art  cannot  imitate  this  process,  it  has  the  power  of 
promoting  or  retarding  it.  Many  opposing  circumstances,  as  air, 
widely  gaping  fissures,  useless  branches,  which  exhaust  the  vital 
and  formative  energies  of  the  tree,  an  insufficient  nutriment, 
etc., — can  be  modified  and  controlled  by  artificial  means.  Thus 
the  skilful  arboriculturist  removes  protruding  splinters,  and  su- 
perfluous parts,  brings  the  edges  of  the  wound  as  nearly  in  co- 
aptation as  he  can,  covers  it  with  some  material  that  shall  pro- 
tect it  from  the  irritating  influence  of  air  and  cold  ;  attends  to 
the  general  health  of  the  tree  by  destroying  insects  that  prey 
upon  it  ;  supplies  it  with  suitable  food  and  drink,  and  thus  aids 
Nature  in  the  process  of  reparing  injuries,  and  building  up 
the  structure  of  the  plant.  To  this  universal  rule  man  is  no  ex- 
ception. Were  man  placed  in  a  situation  where  no  hurtful  influ- 
ences could  act  upon  him,  where  he  might  be  supplied  with  prop- 
er nutriment,  of  precisely  the  kind,  and  in  just  the  quantity, 
that  the  wants  of  his  system  demand  ;  could  the  air  he  breathes 
be  always  pure,  and  its  temperature  ever  genial,  with  no  noxious 
miasm  carried  on  its  wings  to  corrupt  and  taint  his  blood  ;  could 
his  mind  be  only  healthfully  exercised,  and  his  feelings  and  emo- 
tions always  pleasantly  and  agreeably  excited,  he  might  live  in 
perfect  health  until  that  immutable  decree,  "dust  to  dust  and 
earth  to  earth,"  should  force  him,  quietly,  calmly  and  sweetly, 
to  fall  into  that  long,  dreamless  sleep  which  must  come  to  all. 
Like  the  towering  oak,  firmly  fixed  in  a  fertile  soil,  throwing  its 
gigantic  arms  freely  into  a  pure  and  balmy  air,  he  might  exist 
until  vitality,  worn  out  by  healthful  efforts,  and  not  by  disease, 
should  cease  to  act. 

As  it  is,  however,  from  the  moment  the  germ  first  enters  the 
womb,  until  the  last  breath  is  drawn,  man  is  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  impair  his 
functions,  and  to  shorten  his  life. 

That  wonderful  and  mysterious  force,  which  displays  itself  on- 
ly in  living  organisms,  the  "vis  vitae,"  resists  and  frequently 
overcomes  these  noxious  influences. 
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\\  •      serve  tliis  in  the  process  of  inflammation,  Buppun 
and  ulceration,  by  means  of  which  foreign  bodiefl  aw  ren        I 
from  the  system,  and  in  the  subsequent  recuperative  proeesi  by 

which  the  injuries  thus  inflicted  are  repaired.      This  recu]  dative 

p  <>f  living  bodies  is  displayed  no  less  in  other  ]  athol* 
conditions,  even  in  the  most  complicated,  than  in  the  sim]  le  case 
WO  have  just  brought  up.  But  although  nature,  to  use  unscien- 
tific language,  thus  strives  to  heal  diseased  bodies,  and  often  suc- 
ceeds, she  sometimes  Buccumbs  to  advene  circumstances  when 
Art  does  not  interpose  to  remove  or  modify  them. 

The  truly  scientific  physician  and  surgeon,  seek  to  obviate 
these,  and  to  aid  and  promote  her  reparative  work.  When  a 
breach  of  continuity  occurs  in  any  external  t:ssue,  the  surgeon 
removes  crerything  from  the  wound  that  can  in  any  way  cause 
irritation,  excite  inflammation,  or  by  any  means  interfere  with 
recovery  ;  he  then  neatly  and  nicely  brings  the  edges  into  ap]  0- 
sition,  and  by  fit  appliances  retains  them  in  contact  ;  he  a]  plies 
cold,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  a  too  abundant  How  of  bloi  d  to 
the  part,  to  allay  heat,  and  to  relieve  pain  ;  and  then  trusts  to 
the  "vis  medicatrix  natures"  to  effect  a  cure.  In  yrccisely  the 
same  way,  the  physician  learned  in  Anatomy,  Thysiology,  Pa- 
thology and  Therapeutics,  strives  tojobviate  tendencies  to  di>so- 
lution,  and  to  place  the  system  under  the  most  favorable  ciiei .in- 
stances for  its  restoration  from  disease.  Thus,  when  the  func- 
tions of  an  organ  are  disordered,  lie  endeavors  to  regulate  and 
restore  them  by  those  means  which  experience,  profound  research 
and  laborious  study  have  taught  him  are  most  efficacious,  careful- 
ly removing  everything  that  can  retard,  and  supplying  everything 
that  can  promote  recovery.  As  the  skilful  gardener  studies  the 
structure  of  his  plants,  learns  the  soil,  temperature  and  cultiva- 
tion that  each  demands,  and  then  furnishes  them  with  those  cir- 
cumstances and  materials  they  require  for  vigorous  growth,  so 
the  truly  learned  medical  man,  diligently  studies  each  tissue, 
part  and  organ  of  the  human  body,  both  distinctly  and  in  their 
relations  ;  learns  their  normal  uses  and  functions  ;  gains  a 
knowledge  of  the  same  when  modified  by  disease  ;  and  ascer- 
tains what  influences  and  circumstances  conduce  to  the  juser- 
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vation  of  health,  and  the  removal  of  disease.  He  trammels 
himself  with  no  narrow  theories  concocted  by  shortsighted  igno- 
rance, or  arrogant  conceit,  and  binds  himself  to  no  sect  ;  but 
with  a  wide,  free  range,  scours  the  whole  domain  of  Nature  for 
whatever  can  improve  his  art.  The  followers  of  sectarian  med- 
ical theories  have  falsely  applied  the  term  allopath  to  the  regular 
medical  practitioner.  He  disclaims  it  entirely.  It  expresses 
only  one  of  the  many  methods  by  which  he  strives  to  aid  nature 
in  healing  the  sick.  Unlike  the  short-sighted  disciples  of  that 
fanrastical  German,  Hahnemann,  the  self-styled  eclectics,  or 
those  who  believe  curative  virtues  to  be  found  in  water  alone,  he 
subscribes  to  no  such  absurd  and  contracted  theory  as  ilsimilia 
similibus  curantur"  nor  limits  his  Therapeia  by  any  bounds. 
Keeping  cons:antly  in  view  his  true  mission,  he  never  arrogantly 
robs  nature  of  her  deserts  by  vaunting  his  ability  to  cure  those 
afflicted  with  disease,  but  modestly  claims  only  to  supply  those 
conditions  without  which  she  could  not  act,  or  if  she  did,  cculd 
not  act  favorably. 

Did  the  horticulturist  reason  as  do  the  Homceopathists,  in  pre- 
cisely analogous  cases,  instead  of  making  use  of  those  means 
which  experience  has  taught  him  will  destroy  insects  that  bore 
into  and  prey  upon  his  trees,  he  would  apply  to  them  some  sub- 
stance which  would  produce  the  same  injurious  results  when 
brought  in  contact  with  healthy  plants  ;  and  when  violence  had 
torn  away  their  branches,  instead  of  binding  up  the  wounds,  he 
would  make  an  infinitesimal ly  small  application  of  a  similarly 
acting  agent,  which,  according  to  Hahnemann's  theory,  ought 
to  be  more  powerful  in  its  effects  than  the  tangible  and  apprecia- 
ble cause,  that  inflicted  the  injury.  It  is  certainly  strange  that 
men  who  reason  correctly  on  most  subjects,  should  lose  all  pow- 
er of  ratiocination,  when  they  attempt  to  explain  the  action  of 
medicines.  Men,  who  have  been  afflicted  with  virulent  maladies 
at  sea,  or  in  other  places  where  medical  assistance  could  not  be 
procured,  by  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature  alone,  with  no 
aid  from  art,  have  regained  their  health  even  when  all  circum- 
stances were  adverse  to  their  recovery.  Quacks,  whose  treat- 
ment is  more  likely  to  cause  than  to  remove  disease,  do  not  al- 
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•  lose  their  patients  :  is  it  surprising  then,  thai  observing 
carefully  t]  ellent  hygienic  measures  which  II<  moeopathists 

always  strenuously  ins:-  rsons  often  recover  from   di 

without  the  ose  of  medicine,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  onder 

'•lie  treatment'.'     Attacking  Homoeopathy,  howe 
very  much  like  striking  a  fallen  foe.     In  England  it  is  defunct  ; 
the  last  hospital,  in  which  its  mode  of  practice  was  employed, 

<'ii  closed  :  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  fast  becoming 
extinct  ;  even  in  its  own  native  Germany,  the  land  of  ghosts 
goblins,  <>f  physical  metaphysics,  and  metaphysical  physics,  the 

birth  place  of  every  vague,  outre  and  transcendental  theory,  it  is 
now  drawing  its  last  feeble  breath.  In  this  country,  it  still  lives, 
hut  its  influence,  even  here,  is  on  the  wane,  and  in  a  few 
its  his!  >ry  will  he  known  only  to  the  medical  antiquarian,  who 
will  find  it  recorded  on  the  same  page  that  preserves  from  ob- 
livion the  absurd  dogmas  of  Paracelsus,  and  the  wild  fancies  of 
Brown. 


American  Medical  Association. — We  intended  to  give  a 
souiowhat  extended  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  but 
so  much  space  has  been  occupied  in  our  present  number  by  the 
transactions  of  our  own  State  Association,  that  we  have  room  for  • 
only  a  very  brief  notice  of  its  interesting  and  important  deliber- 
ations. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  May  4th,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  Condie  of  Philadelphia.  The  chair  was  then  taken  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Eve  of  Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  Vice  Presidents, 
Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  ;  Reese  of  New  York,  and  Camp- 
bell of  Georgia  :  and  Secretaries,  Foster  of  Tennessee,  and 
ties  of  Washington  City,  being  present.  After  an  eloquent 
prayer  by  Rev.  P.  Sunderland,  1>.  1).,  and  an  elegant  and  fin 
ished  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Medical  Profession 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Dr.  II.  Lindsley  of  Washington 
City, the  roll  of  delegates  by  states  was  called  and  the  follow- 
ing number  responded  : — Maine  'J.   New  Ham]  shire  8,  Connect- 
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icut  18,  Vermont  1,  Massachusetts  40,  Rhode  Island  5,  New 
York  73,  New  Jersey  25,  Pennsylvania  6Q,  Delaware  4,  Mary- 
and  24,  District  of  Columbia  25,  Virginia  8,  North  Carolina  8, 
South  Carolina  10,  Georgia  12,  Alabama  1,  Kentucky  9,  Ten- 
nessee 7,  Indiana  6,  Illinois  12,  Michigan  3,  Iowa  3,  Missouri 
4,  Ohio  14,  California  1,  American  Medical  Society  of  Paris  1, 
U.  S.  Navy  2. 

After  the  Association  had  selected  a  committee  of  nomina- 
tion of  one  from  each  state,  Dr.  David  M.  Reese  of  New  York, 
presented  a  written  apology  for  having  recommended  Dr.  Mc- 
Clintock  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  position  in  Blockley  Hospital,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Association  for  a  violation  of  the 
ethics  of  the  profession.  It  was  accepted,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Condie  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Bryan  of  Philadelphia,  who  had 
also  recommended  Dr.  McClintock,  made  a  verbal  apology, 
which,  after  a  warm  discussion  pro  and  con,  was  finally  accept 
ed.  The  President  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  alter  which 
Dr.  Grafton  Tyler  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Prize  Essays,  reported  that  prizes  had  boen  awarded 
to  the  following  :  the  first,  to  an  Essay  on  the  Chemical  Study 
of  the  Heart  Sounds,  in  Health  and  Disease,  written  by  Dr. 
Austin  Flint  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  the  second,  to  an  essay  on  Vis- 
ion, and  some  of  the  Anomalies  as  rendered  by  the  Ophthalmos- 
cope, by  Dr.  Montrose  A.  Pallen  of  St.  Louis,   Missouri. 

On  report  of  Committee  of  Nomination,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  : — President,  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  of  Washing- 
ton City  ;  Vice  Presidents,  Drs.  W.  L.  Sutton,  of  Kentucky  ; 
T.  0.  Edwards,  of  Iowa  ;  J.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and 
W.  C.  Warren,  of  North  Carolina  :  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  J.  Sem- 
mes,  of  Washington  City  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  Wistar,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

2nd  day.  After  a  few  preliminary  proceedings,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Palmer,  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Literature,  made  an  able  and  interesting  report.  We  regret 
that  our  limits  preclude  even  the  briefest  notice  of  his  valuable 
paper.  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Education,  made  a  lengthy  report,  discussing 
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1st,   Primary  medical  .    2nd,   the   iiiiiiiI.it  of  |  p 

ships  in  medical  oollegi  s ;  8d,  the  Dumber  and  length  of  I 
during  the  year  ;  4th,  the  requisite  qualificati 

5th,  such  other  Bubj  >cta  ral  character  as  to  give  uniform- 

ity  t<»  OUT  medical  s\stein. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  Louisville,  Ky.,  as 
the  place  of  meeting  in  1859,  and  nominated  Dr.  3.  S.  Bemit, 
of  that  city,  second  Secretary,  and  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees : 

( '        Met  tm  Publication. — Dr.  P.  G,  Smith,  Pa.,  chairman  ; 
Dra.  Caspar  Wistar,  Pa.  ;  A.J.  Semmes, D.  C.  ;  S«  S.  Bemis, 
3,  L.  Hollinsworth,  Pa.  ;   S.  Lewis,  Pa.  ;   11.  F.  Askew, 
Delaware. 

Committee  on   Medical  Literature. — Dr.  Jclm  Watson,  N. 
Y.,  chairman  ;  Dis.  L.  A.   Smith,  N.  J.  ;  C.   G.   Con 
Ohio  ;  R.  W.  Gibus,  S.  C.  ;  W.  M.  McPheeters,  Mo. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays. — Dr.  J.  D.  Flint,  Ky.,  chair- 
man ;  Drs.  M.  Goldsmith,  N.  J.  ;  II.  Miller,  Ky.  ;  Calvin 
^Wst,  Ind. 

imittee  on  Medical  Education. — Dr.  G.  W.  Xorris,Pa., 
chairman  ;  Drs.  A.  II.  Luce,  111.  ;  E.  It.  Henderson,  S.  C.  ; 
G.  R.  Grant,  Tenn.  ;  T.  S.  Powell,  Ga. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
Ky.,  chairman*;  Drs.  G.  W.  Ronald,  R.  M.  Wible,  J'.   W. 

Goodall,  D.  D.  Thomson,  N.  R.  Marshall,  G.  W.  Rurglu^.  K. 
C.  Ilewett,  and  A.  R.  Cook,  all  of  Kentucky. 

Drs.  Mclteese's  and  Bryan's  position  rcsj  ecting  Dr.  MeClin- 
tock  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and  much  feeling  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides.  The  vote  accepting  the  apology  of  the 
latter,  having  been  re-considered,  a  written  apology  was  ultimate- 
ly accepted. 

lay.  The  proceedings  of  this  day  were  very  interesting, 
but  we  have  only  room  to  report  the  names  of  the  list  of  com- 
mittees which  were  chosen  for  the  present  year. 

Special  Committee  on  the  Microscope. — Drs.  Ilolsten  of  Ohio 
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Dal  ton  of  New  York,  Hutchinson  of  Indiana,  Stout  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Ellis  of  Massachusetts. 

Special  Committee  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. — Drs.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Hamilton  of  Buffalo,  Crosby  of  New  Hampshire, 
Purple  of  New  York,  and  Mulford  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Quarantine. — Drs.  Harris  of  New  York,  Mo- 
riarty  of  Massachusetts,  La  Roche  of  Pennsylvania,  Wragg  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Fenner  of  St.  Louis. 

Committee  on  Surgical  Pathology. — Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  of 
New  York,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Diseases  and  Mortality  of  Boarding  Schools. 
— Dr.  C.  P.  Mallengly,  of  Kentucky,  chairman. 

Committee  on  the  various  Surgical  Operations  for  the  relief 
of  Defective  Vision. — Dr.  Montrose  A.  Pallen,  of  St.  Louis, 
chairman. 

Committee  on  Milk  Sickness. — Dr.  Edward  A.  Murphy,  of 
St.  Louis,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Medical  Ethics. — Drs.  John  Watson,  of  New 
York,  Dalton  of  Massachusetts,  Emerson  of  Pennsylvania,  Ham- 
ilton of  New  York,  and  Gaillard  of  South  Carolina. 


It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  complimen- 
tary notices,  and  encouraging  wishes  for  our  success,  which  have 
been  been  bestowed  on  us  by  our  cotemporaries,  both  of  the 
medical,  and  the  secular  press.  We  also  feel  deeply  grateful 
for  the  kind,  cordial  and  hearty  interest,  which  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  fraternity  have  tak- 
en in  us,  and  for  the  assurances  we  have  received  from  them, 
that  we  give  them  perfect  satisfaction. 

Even  those  individuals,  who,  from  clannish,  sectional  or  other 
feelings  of  enmity,  are  disposed  to  regard  us  with  hostile  eyes, 
acknowledge  that  uthe  mechanical  execution  of  the  Journal  is 
very  good". 

Although  our  sole  motive  in  undertaking  the  thankless  task  of 
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a  Journal  for  the  medical  n  <-f  this  ^tatc,  is 

to  advance  its  interests,  with  do  hope  or  expectation  of  recuni- 
ai'y  reward,  and  although  we  are  determined  t<>  be  no  organ  for 
any  clique,  sect,  or  party,  we  arc  not  disappointed  thai  a  few 
condemn  us  openly,  and  some  "damn  us  with  Taint  praise." 
We  are  prepared  for  tliis  ;  and  with  the  co-operation  of  our 
many  friend*  we  feel  confident  that  if  we  arc  unable  to  make 
our  periodical  so  valuable  to  the  medical  public  generally,  as 
manv  of  our  honored  cotemporaries  arc,  we  shall  at  least  answer 

the  end  for  which  it  was  called  into  existence,  and  render  it  of 
value  to  th<«sc  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended. 

W<'  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  invite  communica- 
tions from  our  friends.  Our  Journal  «:oes  to  press  the  first  of 
the  month,  so  that  communications  must  be  sent  in  near  that 
time,  t<>  insure  an  early  appearance. 


Quinine  in  Typhoid  Fever. — We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever  on  January  14th,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  un- 
der Dr.  Fuller's  care,  which  was  treated  by  quinine.  The  patient 
was  a  little  boy,  eight  years  old,  who  was  admitted  with  well-marked 
symptoms,  but  whose  previous  history  was  imperfect.  He  had  a  very 
distinct  mulberry  rash  over  his  body.  Ten  grains  of  quinine  were  or- 
dered the  first  day  every  two  hours,  and  the  change  produced  in  the 
general  symptoms  was  positively  striking  ;  the  pulse  came  down,  his 
skin  was  cool  and  moist,  diarrhoea  ceased,  and  his  tongue  was  moist 
As  this  was  the  case,  Dr.  Fuller  did  not  desire  to  push  the  large  doses 
(he  had  taken  three  only,)  but  continued  the  medicine  in  two-grain 
do^cs  three  times  a  day,  with  four  ounces  of  wine,  and  the  little  fellow 
is  going  on  well.  This  is  the  third  case  in  which  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment has  proved  BUOCessfttl  in  Dr.  Fuller's  hands  :  it  has  been  em- 
ployed elsewhere  with  great  benefit. — Lancet,  Jan.  23,  1858. 


. We  have  received  the  Catalogue  and  Announcement  of  the 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111.,  from  which  we  learn  that  there 
wiic  LOO  students  and  .'Hi  graduates,  during  the  session  of  '57-58, 
with  othei  information  which  our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  copying. 
The  Bchool  is  a  prosperous  one,  and  affords  many  superior  advantages 
to  such  ;is  contemplate  pursuing  a  course  of  medical  study,  especially 
at  the  West. 
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OlrezxxioAl  Food. 

The  Compound  Syrup  of  the  Phosphates  of  Lime,  Jron,  Soda  and  Pota^sa, 
as  prescribed  by  Dr  Samuel  Jackson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  prepared  by  Edwakii  Parrisii,  Pharmaceutist,  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  rhosphatie  Salts,  D>  Churchil  of  Dublin,  states  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  number  of  eases  of  Phthisis,  treated  by  him  with  them,  recovered 
sompletely. 

The  success  of  this  treatment,  50  evidently  in  advance  of  any  before  adopt- 
ed  in  Consumption,  calls  for  a  thorough  icstmg  of  these  remedies.  With  this 
in  view,  the  above  preparation  has  Leen  obtaiued,  and  is  offered  to  the  Medi- 
cal Profession  by 
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GLYCERINE.    NO.  3. 

By  H.  T.  Cummings,  M.  D.,  Pharmaceutist,  Portland. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  Glycerine  in  its  phar- 
maceutical relations,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  word  respecting 
its  powers  as  a  nutrient  and  alterative.     Opinions  on  this  point 
are  somewhat  contradictory,  or  rather,  it  should  be  remarked, 
with  regard  to  its  efficacy  in  pulmonary  complaints.     Although 
extensively  tried,  its  high  price  has  hitherto  precluded  a  com- 
plete test  trial,  and  from  an  analysis  of  what  has  been  done,  we- 
can  gather  the  following  facts.     Glycerine  taken  in  small  doses, 
daily,  produces  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  appearance,  rendering  anaemic, 
emaciated  and  feeble  patients  plumper  and  stronger,  and  great- 
ly meliorating  their  general  condition.     Tried  as  a  substitute  for 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  Dr.  Crawcour  of  New  Orleans,  found  such  suc- 
cess that  it  has  altogether  superseded  oil  in  his  practice.     It 
does  not  allay  the  phthisical  cough,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
this,  at  least  immediately  or  directly.     It  has,  however,  proved 
serviceable  in  other  strumous  cases.     Dr.  Stirling  gave  it  in 
doses  of  three  tea-spoonfuls  daily,  along  with  half  a  grain  of  qui- 
nine, to  a  delicate,  emaciated,  cachetic,  strumous  boy  of  eight 
years,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  ;  the  improvement  in  gener- 
al health  was  most  marked  and  rapid.     Dr.  Deighton  of  Clap- 
ham,  (Lancaster)  reports  marked  good  effects  from  its  use  in 
chronic  gastritis  ;  and  in  one  case,  a  strumous  abscess  cicatrized 
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rapidly  and  satisfactorily  under  its  use.      In  a   case   of  phthisis, 

where  ordinary  aliments  or  remedies  wei  1  or  swallowed 

;11  quantities  to  support  life  or  health,  it  appeared  for 
a  tin.  their  place.     In  other  cases  in  which  it  was 

internally,  the  results  were  inappreciable  or  nugatory. 

A]  r  'he  relation  of  Glycerine  to  Cod  Liver  Oil, il  is  in 

place  here  I  ■<•  that  Glycerine  is  nut  a  constituent  of  Cod  Liv- 

er Oil,  at  all.  Dr.  F.  L.  Winckler,  a  distinguished  German  phar- 
maceutist and  chemist,  after  citing  the  constituents  of  Cod  Liv- 
er oil  according  t<>  Dr.  D  •'  agh's  analysis,  proceeds  t<>  remark 
"Hence,  therefore,  its  composition  would  be  quite  analogous  to 
that  of  the  other  fatty  "il-  ;  but  with  the  addition  of  small  quan- 
tities of  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  bile  and  also  of  io- 
dine, bromine,  and  goduin.  But  my  own  investigations  have 
led  me  to  regard  cod  liver  oil  as  an  organic  whole,  of  a  peculiar 
chemical  composition,  differing  from  that  of  all  other  fatty  oils 
hitherto  employed  as  medicines."  He  then  goes  on  to  detail  a 
series  of  four  experiments,  mutually  corroborative  and  depend- 
ent, from  which  he  deduces  the  following  conclusion  :  Cod  Liv- 
er Oil,  when  saponified  with  potash,  yields  oleic  and  margaric 
acids,  and  oxide  of  propyle  ;  saponified  with  oxide  of  lead  it 
forms  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  and  a  pure,  highly  oxidized  mat- 
ter from  propyle,  namely,  propylic  acid.  In  neither  case  of  sa- 
ponification is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  glyceryle  obtained  ;  the 
glyceryle  (C6  II3)  is  replaced  in  cod-liver  oil  by  propyle  (Co 
117).  The  generation  of  propylamine  (Nil2  C6  H7)  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  takes  place  only  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  in  no 
other  officinal  fatty  oil,  and  its  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  can- 
not therefore,  be  supplied  by  any  other  oil. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  from  these  investigations,  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  cod-liver  oil.  I  am 
not  a  physician  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  fat  assimilated  by 
the  animal  organism  serves  chiefly  as  a  material  for  the  process 
of  respiration,  the  possibility  of  cod-liver  oil  undergoing  during 
this  process  a  decomposition  similar  to  that  which  it  undergoes 
by  the  influence  of  alkalies,  is  very  plausible  ;  and  when  we 
further  consider  that  in  such  a  decomposition,  by  the  presence  of 
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the  conditions  requisite  for  the  formation  of  ammonia,  which,  in- 
deed, are  never  wanting  in  the  animal  organism,  the  formation 
of  propylamine  is  highly  probable,  it  is  not  surprising  why  cod- 
liver  oil  alone  should  prove  so  advantageous  in  many  diseases, 
even  exclusive  of  the  slight  proportion  of  iodine  ;  and  I  think 
myself  justified  in  concluding  that  the  efficacy  of  this  oil  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  peculiar  chemical  composition  which  I  have  dis- 
covered ;  as  propylamine,  according  to  my  experiments,  is  to  be 
found  also  in  the  normal  urine  and  sweat." 

The  application  of  Glycerine  in  Pharmacy  is  of  recent  date, 
but  already  its  range  is  very  extensive.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
solvent  (as  has  already  been  remarked)  to  a  great  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Coss  and  Garot,  the  re- 
sults at  which  they  have  arrived  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  solvent  power  of  Glycerine  lies  between  that  of  wa- 
ter and  alcohol. 

2nd.     Substances  are,  in  general,  more  soluble  in  Glycerine, 
more  so  than  they  are  in  alcohol,  with  some  exceptions  however. 
3d.     In  most  cases,  alcohol  is  a  better  solvent  than  than  glyc- 
erine, nitrate  of  strychnine  excepted. 

4th.  Glycerine  is  a  soft,  mild  solvent,  deserving  tbe  prefer- 
ence to  alcohol,  in  many  cases  of  external  application. 

5th.  Independent  of  the  water  it  contains,  Glycerine  of  it- 
self has  solvent  powers,  as  there  are  some  substances  soluble  in 
it  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  anhydrous  glycerine  dissolves 
iodide  of  potassium,  as  well  as  glycerine  of  28  deg." 

Glycerine  has  also  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  an  excipient. 
With  fuller's  earth  or  with  starch,  by  a  particular  course  of  ma- 
nipulation which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel,  it  forms' a  body 
which  proves  a  tolerable  substitute  for  lard  in  ointments.  It  is 
soluble,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  the  Glycerides,  but 
mixes  only  mechanically  with  the  solid  fats.  With  the  class  of 
fats  which  includes  wax,  spermaceti,  cocoa-nui>butter  &c,  it 
will  not  combine  at  all,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  writ- 
er, but  if  mixed  with  these  substances  in  a  state  of  fusion,  when 
they  concrete  upon  cooling,  it  seems  to  be  forced  out  from  be- 
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tween  the  particles  by  the  contraction  which  then 

amount  of  stirring  during  concretion,  or  britorati  warm 

mortar  gradually  cooled,  will  alter  this  met  in  the  Least    The 

means  of  solidifying  Glycerine  has  yet  I 
an  approach  to  it  has  been  made  in  the  compound  aboye  alluded 
rlycerine  and  starch. 

When  sympy  Glycerine  is  Blowry  dropped  into  a  mixta] 
equal  volumes  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  kept  e 
immersing  the  containing  vessel  in  ice-cold  water  ;  the  mixture 
well  shaken  and  cooled  after  each  addition  ;  the  oily  liquid  which 

floats  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture,  poured  into  cold  distilled  wa- 
ter, repeatedly  washed  with  water  by  decantation,  and  afterwards- 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  water  by  drying  with  blotting 
paper ;  the  product  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  heavier  than  water  ; 
inodorous,  but  has  a  sweet,  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste  ;  and  when 
placed  upon  the  tongue,  even  but  half  a  drop,  it  occasions  a  fu- 
rious headache,  which  lasts  several  hours.  This  preparation, 
diluted  with  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  99,  has 
used  by  a  writer  in  the  "Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  in  sever- 
al cases  of  tooth-ache  and  severe  neuralgic  pain,  with  the  happi- 
est effect.  The  doses  administered  in  the  cases  reported  were 
hardly  ever  more  than  1-4  of  a  drop  of  the  diluted  preparation, 
which,  undiluted,  is  termed  by  chemists,  Nitro-glycerine  or 
Glonoine. 


CASE   OF  LITHOTOMY. 
By  S.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  Portland. 

Isaiah  Jordan — aged  33 — Railroad  employee.  He  was  first 
visited  by  me  in  February,  ISjT,  when  I  found  him  suffering 
from  severe  urinary  irritation,  which  he  says  commenced  about 
18  months  previously  but  he  states  likewise  that  he  has  had  "more 
or  less  difficulty  with  his  water"  since  childhood. 

His  symptoms  led  me  to  suspect  stone,  but  he  refused  to  be 
sounded  ;  so  that  after  examination  of  the  urine,  which  I  found 
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loaded  with  urates  and  uric  acid,  I  prescribed  alkalies  with  Bibo- 
rate  of  Soda  and  Benzoic  acid,  and  did  not  see  him  again  till 
May  23,  1858. 

At  this  time  his  suffering  seemed  almost  intolerable  ;  the 
calls  to  make  water  were  nearly  incessant,  both  day  and  night, 
and  accompanied  by  excessive  straining  ;  and  so  intense  was  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  bladder,  that  turning  himself  in  bed, 
or  the  jar  from  one  walking  carelessly  over  the  floor  of  his  apart- 
ment, frequently  caused  him  to  cry  with  pain. 

His  countenance  was  painfully  anxious — pulse  quick  and  com- 
pressible— and  his  body  constantly  bathed  in  perspiration.  Up- 
on sounding  him,  I  discovered  a  stone  apparently  of  large  size, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  urgent  request,  I  consented  to  oper- 
ate so  soon  as  he  could  be  brought  up  to  a  satisfactory  state  of 
health. 

His  treatment  from  this  time  was  Bark  with  alkalies  and  an- 
odynes, warm  baths  and  fomentations  locally,  and  as  nourishing 
diet  as  he  could  bear  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  his  condition 
appearing  as  favorable  as  possible,  I  concluded  to  operate  on  the 
following  day. 

June  5th,  11  A.  M.  I  found  the  patient  hopeful  and  anxious 
for  the  operation  ;  and  having  ascertained  that  the  bowels  had 
been  emptied  by  castor-oil  administered  the  preceding  evening, 
and  by  an  enema  an  hour  previous  to  our  arrival,  and  that  the 
urine  had  been  retained  since  the  movement  of  the  bowels  ;  then 
reminding  the  the  patient  of  the  average  success  and  mortality 
of  the  operation,  he  was  assisted  to  the  table,  the  perineum  shav- 
ed and  the  staff  introduced,  which  I  caused  to  strike  the  stone 
so  that  the  click  should  be  audible  to  those  present. 

The  staff  I  used  was  rectangular,  similar  to  Dr.  Buchanan's, 
of  Glasgow,  only  with  the  angle  more  rounded  and  the  groove 
semi-lateral.  The  hands  were  then  secured  to  the  feet  (I  may 
mention  that  that  the  patient  afterwards  expressed  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  tying,  or  to  use  his  own  words,  "when  the  banda- 
ges were  applied,  I  felt  all  right)  ;  previous  to  that  he  had  been 
in  great  dread  of  injuring  himself  by  involuntary  struggles. 
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Ansesthesia  indue*  1  bj  Edinburgh  chloroform — the  staff  held 

in  the  centre  line  and  against  the  symphisis  pubis  —and   nv 

Bition  taken  in  front  of  the  patient  hy  kneeling i  which  I  wry 

much  prefer  to  the  Bitting  ;  ring  more  steadii; 

the  operation,  and  affording  the  greatest  facility  for  motion   to 

either  Bide  without  jar,  I  made  a  free  incision  from  the  raphe  to 
the  hips,  "\v i r  1 1  a  narrow  bistoury,  then,  feeling  the  way  with  the 
left  fore-finger,  I  divided  the  intervening  muscles  and  fasciae  till 
1  reached  the  memhranous  part  of  *he  urethra,  which  I  cut  in- 
to, a  quarter  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the  prostate. 

The  same  knife  was  then  slid  along  the  groove  of  the  staff 
dividing  the  |  rostate  and  sphincter  vesica:  outwards  and  down- 
wards so  far  as  to  admit  the  finger  as  the  knife  was  withdrawn. 
The  staff  was  then  withdrawn,  the  forceps  introduced  and  the 
stone  seized.  The  most  favorable  hold  possible  was  then  obtain- 
ed by  the  assistance  of  the  finger  and  extraction  attempted,  but 
the  prostate  offering  unusual  resistance,  it  was  notched  on  the 
right  side  with  with  the  narrow  probe-pointed  bistoury,  without 
relinquishing  the  hold  upon  the  stone.  Extraction  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  the  stone  was  crushed  in  the  grasp  of  the  for- 
ceps, although  the  utmost  care  was  used  to  prevent  this  by  in- 
serting two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  between  the  handles.  The 
fragments  were  then  removed  by  larger  forceps  and  the  scoop, 
and  the  bladder  finally  washed  out  with  tepid  water  and  white 
of  eggs,  by  means  of  Matison's  syringe  with  the  female  pipe  at- 
tached. A  gum  elastic  tube  was  then  introduced,  the  patient 
unbound  and  lifted  into  bed  ;  when  he  shortly  woke  up,  expres- 
sing himself  refreshed  by  his  nap,  and  unconscious  of  having 
suffered  any  pain  during  the  operation,  and  at  my  evening  visit 
he  assured  me  he  had  been  perfectly  comfortable,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  several  months. 

I  may  observe  that  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage  at  the 
first  incision  from  division  of  the  transversus  perinei,  but  it  sub- 
sided after  a  few  moments  and  gave  no  frther  trouble. 

On  the  night  of  the  operation,  the  tube  was  forced  from  the 
bladder  during  a  fit  of  straining  and  was  not  replaced.  Since 
that  he  has  had  no  unpleasant  symptoms  and  the  wound  is  now 
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nearly  healed,  though  it  still  allows  a  part  of  the  urine  to  escape. 
The  stone,  which  is  exceedingly  friable,  consists  of  a  nucleus 
of  uric  acid,  enclosed  in  a  phosphatic  incrustation  and  from 
comparison  of  the  principal  fragments  which  alone  were  preserv- 
ed, it  appears  to  have  been  of  flattened  oval  shape,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  One  surface  is  quite  smooth,  the  op- 
posite is  covered  with  tubercles. 

I  beg  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  most  valuable  assistance 
from  Dr.  Merrill  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Cummings,  Drs.  Richardson 
and  Fessenden  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Fessenden  of  Eastport,  who 
were  present  during  the  operation. 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

You  have  requested  a  report  of  the  above 
case.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  unavoidably  prevented  do- 
ing more  than  drawing  up  this  hasty  abstact  ;  but  such  as  it  is, 
I  offer  it  to  you,  intending,  with  your  permission,  at  a  future  op- 
portunity to  add  a  few  observations  upon  the  same  subject. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Fitch. 
July  14th,  1858. 


VERATRUM  YIRIDE  IN  PNEUMONIA. 

No  remedy  has  been  introduced  to  the  medical  profession 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  which  has  proved  of  so  much  value 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  as  Vera- 
trum  Viride.  Of  no  other  medicine  can  it  be  said,  that  through 
its  influence,  the  circulation  may  be  perfectly  controlled,  and 
the  pulse  reduced  to  any  given  number  of  beats  at  will,  and 
with  entire  safety  to  the  patient.  Antimonii  et  Potassce  Tar- 
trait,  which  was  until  recently,  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  faculty 
in  inflammations,  is  neither  so  reliable,  nor  so  safe,  as  Veratrum, 
and  the  great  prostration  which  it  induces,  renders  it  objection- 
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able,  when  a  substitute  is  procurable  which  nv ill  answer  the  in- 
dications for  its  a    .  ill  or  better. 

When  Veratrum  is  administered  cautiously,  as  all  powerful 

medicines  should  be,  qo  unpleasant  results  can  possibly  I 
and  while  it  controls  the  circulation  completely,  it  never 

em.     The  production  i  or  vomiting,  is  an 

index  of  the  length  to  which  its  administration  can  be  carried, 

and  when  that  point  has  been  reached,  or  before,  should  the 
pulse  come  down  sufficiently,  it  ought  to  be  discontinn 

for  a  time.     Opium  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  its  poisonous 

effects,  should  it  be  accidentally  given  too  long,  or  in  an 
dose. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  185S,  I  was  called  to  see  Mr. 

B .     lie  is  a  young  man,  about  twenty -two  years  old,  stout 

and  robust,  of  a  strongly  marked  bilious  habit,  and  a  good  consti- 
tution. I  learned  that  he  had  complained  of  feeling  rather  un- 
well for  some  time  ;  his  appetite  had  failed,  and  he  had  been 
drowsy,  dull  and  stupid,  his  bowels  had  been  obstinately  consti- 
pated, and  he  had  felt  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  right  hy]  o- 
chondrium.  One  or  two  evenings  previously  to  my  seeing  him, 
he  had  become  very  much  heated  and  fatigued  at  a  lire,  and 
had,  as  he  said,  taken  cold. 

I  found  him  with  a  hot,  dry  skin,  suffused  eyes,  yellow  con- 
junctiva, a  full,  rapid  pulse,  somcwdiat  labored  and  quiet  respi- 
ration, a  thickly  coated  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  scanty  and 
dark-colored  urine,  intense  headache,  pain  in  the  chest  of  a  dull 
character,  over  the  region  of  the  Liver,  and  in  the  loins.  The 
che3t  was  quite  resonant  on  percussion,  but  on  listening,  I  found 
dry  crepitus  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  side,  and  slightly 
on  the  right.  He  had  a  dry  cough,  but  little,  if  any,  expecto- 
ration.    I  gave  him 

k 

Ilyd.  Chlor.  Mit. 

Ilvd.  C.  Creta.  ana  gr.iij 

PI.  Rhei.  gr.  xv 

PI.  Ipecac.  gr.  jv 

M. 
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Ordered  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  and  cool  applications  to  the  head 
with  mucilaginous  drinks.  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  I 
did  not  see  him  again  until  the  following  day,  when  I  found  that 
he  had  discharged  a  great  quantity  of  dark  and  offensive  feces 
from  his  bowels,  his  tongue  had  become  cleaner,  his  urine  less 
dark,  and  the  pain  in  the  head  and  back  had  diminished  some- 
what. He  had  begun  to  expectorate  rust-colored  mucus,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  blood.  His  chest  was  resonant,  but 
moist  crepitations  were  to  be  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax.  His  pulse  was  full  and  frequent — 130  in  a  min- 
ute. Ordered  Emp.  Yesicat. — 4  by  6 — to  be  applied  to  the 
left  side  and 

R     Fluid  Ext.  Veratri  Viridis  gtt.lxviii 

Spts.  JEth.  nit. 

Tinct.  Gaulth. 

Syr.  simp. 

Aquae  Puroe  ana   oz.ss 

M. 

Cap.  drach.  fluid,  unam,  quaque  hora  secunda. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  saw  him  again  ;  his  symp- 
toms were  much  the  same  as  in  the  morning,  except  that  there 
was  less  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  pulse  had  become  somewhat 
educed  in  frequency.  The  blister  had  not  drawn.  I  increased 
the  dose  of  Veratmm  to  five  drops  every  two  hours. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  saw  him.  Little  change 
had  taken  place — fever  high.  The  next  morning  I  found  him 
with  a  pulse  of  70  in  a  minute  ;  less  heat  and  pain,  and  a  some- 
what moist  skin.  I  had  left  directions  to  suspend  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  medicine  should  nausea  be  induced  ;  accordingly 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  vomiting  having  come  on,  it 
was  stopped.  I  gave  him  a  mercurial  purge  and  mucilaginous 
drinks.  Breathing  quick,  somewhat  labored,  expectoration  rust- 
colored  and  quite  profuse — physical  signs  not  materially  altered. 

Noon.  Pulse  75 — no  change  of  importance.  Evening — 
pulse  more  frequent — a  high  fever — restlessness — quick  respira- 
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tion — much  heat  of  Borfac  -         ila  moved  in  the  afternoon — 
faeces  dark  and  ofiensh   . 

Bl   ■      discharging  tolerably  well — dressed  with  taviru  oint- 
ment.    Wishing  to  contrast  the  effects  of  antimony  with  tb 
of  Veratrum,  I  ordere  1 

R 

Ant.  et  Potass.  Tart.  gr.viij 

Tinot.  opii.  dr.i 

Aquse  Purss.  oz.jss 

Syr.  simp  dr.ijj 

M. 

Of  this  I  directed  a  tea-spoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours 
unless  nausea  should  be  produced,  in  which  case,  it  was  to  be 
either  discontinued,  or  given  at  longer  intervals. 

I  saw  him  about  12  o'clock  that  night.  The  next  morning  I 
found  him  with  a  moist  skin,  little  fever,  and  a  less  frequent 
pulse.  lie  seemed  much  prostrated  however,  and  very  weak. — 
His  breathing  was  more  easy  and  his  expectoration  of  a  some- 
what better  character,  profuse  and  less  rusty  in  color.  I  order- 
ed beef-tea  and  cooling  drinks.  In  the  evening,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms recurring,  I  resumed  the  use  of  Veratrum  Viridc  very 
cautiously,  and  found  to  my  great  gratification  the  pulse  reduced 
to  about  Go  beats  in  a  minute  the  next  day.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  out  the  case  with  minuteness  any  farther.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  pulse  was  kept  at  from  GO  to  70  by  the  oc- 
casional exhibition  of  Veratrum,  and  that  at  the  proper  time, 
nourishment  and  tonics  were  given.  The  patient  recovered  per- 
fectly and  his  convalescence  was  very  rapid.  I  do  not  present 
this  case  on  account  of  anything  very  remarkable  in  its  course 
or  history,  although  the  patient  was  so  ill,  that  at  one  time  the 
balance  between  life  and  death  seemed  about  to  turn  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  but  because  I  think  it  illustrates  very  well  the  advan- 
tages that  Veratrum  offers  in  all  eases  in  which  the  circulation 
is  much  accelerated. 

Portland,  July  8th,  1858. 
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MONOGRAPHICAL. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  Modern  Doctrines 
regarding  the  Frequency,  Importance,  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment of  Abrasions,  Excoriations  and  Ulcerations  of  the  Os 
and  Cervix  Uteri. 

By  Daniel  McRuer,  M.  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Specifics  and  Specialties,  although  they  may  have,  in  a  few 
individual  instances,  manifested  a  wonderful  controlling  influence, 
and  simplified  the  labors  of  the  practitioner,  have  nevertheless, 
in  a  general  view,  acted  as  barriers  to  the  steady  and  regular 
progress  of  medical  science  :  like  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  a  no- 
ble river,  diverting  the  waters  from  the  regular  current,  and  giv 
ing  them  for  a  short  period  new  and  oblique  directions,  only  to 
be  sent  back  from  impenetrable  boundaries  to  commingle  again 
with  the  parent  stream. 

The  many  innovations  that  have  been  prominently  brought  for- 
ward by  members  of  the  regular  profession  of  the  present  time, 
prove  that  the  spirit  that  animated  a  Paracelsus  or  sustained  a 
Brown,  has  not  yet  been  exorcised  ;  for  the  same  reckless  dog- 
matism that  was  conspicuous  in  the  former,  or  the  tenacity  of 
opinion,  so  ably  and  learnedly  maintained  by  the  latter,  have 
their  similitudes  now-a-days. 

The  cervico-uterine  pathology  of  Dr.  Bennett,  and  his  single, 
but,  according  to  his  opinion,  never  failing  remedy — the  caustic 
— may  be  justly  considered  as  belonging  to  the  medical  aberra- 
tions alluded  to  ;  and  by  their  unusual  pretensions,  as  well  as  by 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  have  been  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  the  Profession,  and  also  by  the  ability  by  which  they  have 
been  maintained,  they  have  gained  a  crowd  of  disciples,  whose 
acquiescence  in  these  doctrines,  I  fear,  has  been  yielded  to  their 
novelty,  rather  than  to  any  truths  which  they  prove  or  inculcate. 
As  Dr.  Bennett's  theory  involves  important  considerations  be- 
longing to  the  science  of  the  Healing  Art,  as  well  as  to  the  mor- 
al relation  which  the  practitioners  of  medicine  sustain  to  the  pub- 
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lie,  b  candi  1  and  fearless  inquiry  into  its  claii  d  ad- 

vance in  Pathology  and  an  improvement  in  Therapeutics  ought 
lidered  impertinent  or  useli 

v.  are  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  inquiry  by  an< ' 
cle,  which,  I  apprehend,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
contradictions  and  discrepancies  which  have  existed  among  med- 
ical writers  on  tins  Bubject  for  the  past  few  years.  This  obsta- 
cle arises  out  of  the  difference  of  oj  inion  regarding  the  true  def- 
inition  of  "ulceration,"  for  while  the  majority  of  medical  writers 
still  regard  ulceration  as  a  "solution  of  continuity,"  "a  loss  of 
Bubstance,"  "an  excavation,''  "a  molecular  gangrene,  withase 
cretion  of  pus,"  there  are  a  lew  who  embrace  within  the  term 
'•ulceration"  a  number  of  trivial  lesions,  which  have  heretofore 
been  considered  as  "abrasions"  ami  "excoriations  ;"  and  even 
these  so  Blight  as  not  to  be  detected  by  the  unassisted  eye,  re- 
quiring  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  suspected 
surfaces,  so  that  by  its  more  intense  action  upon  the  abraded 
parts,  they  may  in  this  manner  be  discovered. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Bennett  of  London,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  prominent  among  the  innovators  in  cervico-uterine  patholo- 
gy,  embraces  within  the  term  "ulceration,"  "all  the  modifica- 
tions which  suppurating  surfaces  offer,  from  the  minute  granula- 
tions of  a  slight  abrasion,  to  the  livid  vegetations  of  an  unhealthy 
sore  ;"*  and  says  that  these  so-called  ulcerations  are  never  ex- 
cavated but  that  their  planes  arc  always  either  on  a  level  with, 
or  above  the  surrounding  surfaces  ;  and  that  their  margins  are 
so  little  altered  in  their  relation  to  the  adjoining  healthy  \ iarta 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  them  by  the  touch. f 

Dr.  Bennett  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  in  making  these 
declarations,  he  is  departing  from  established  usage  ;  for  lie 
boldly  claims  Boyer,  Petit  and  Samuel  Cooper  as  his  supporters 
in  giving  "ulceration"  so  extravagant  a  definition  ;  but  in  quot- 
ing from  Samuel  Cooper  he  betrays  the  partial  spirit  of  his  in- 
quiry ;  for  in  doing  this  he  proves  himself  guilty  of  a  "suppres- 

*Bennett  on  the  Uterus,  p,  19. 
tBennett  on  the  Uterus,  p.  89,90. 
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Dr.  Bennett  says  Samuel  Cooper  defines  ulceration  to  be  "a 
process  by  which  sores  or  ulcers  are  produced  ;?'  but  he  holds 
back  the  important  declaration  which  immediately  follows  :  "an 
ulcer  is  a  chasm  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  re- 
moval of  parts  back  into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  absorb- 
ents."* The  result,  however,  of  giving  such  a  wide  range  to  the 
term  "ulceration"  has  been  to  produce  among  medical  writers 
on  this  subject,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  both  as  relates  to  the 
frequency  of  occurrence,  as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  these 
lesions,  when  located  upon  the  os  or  cervix  uteri  ;  and  conse- 
quently as  regards  the  necessity  of  specular  examination  as  well 
as  the  direct  application  of  caustics. 

In  illustration  of  these  diverse  opinions,  we  may  refer,  on  one 
side,  to  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Bennett,  who  says  "that  he  found 
222  cases,  such  as  he  terms  ulceration,  among  300  females, 
whose  symptoms  justified,  in  his  opinion,  the  use  of  the  speculum. f 

Dr.  Whitehead  of  Manchester,  going  still  further  in  the  same 
extreme  direction,  says  of  more  than  2000  individuals  laboring  un- 
der leucorrhceal  affections  in  whom  I  have  examined  the  uterus 
with  the  speculum,  I  have,  with  comparatively  few  exception?, 
found  the  existence  of  structural  lesion  sufficient  in  degree  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  symptomatic  phenomena  ;"$:  And  yet  this  Physi- 
cian remarks  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  "Abortion  and  Ste- 
ilty  ;"  "But  happily  it  is  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  that 
the  speculum  is  absolutely  necessary,  either  in  the  investigation 
or  the  treatment  of  uterine  diseases.  In  reference  to  the  former, 
the  remote  symptoms  in  connection  with  tactile  evidence  are,  for 
the  most  part,  so  prominently  developed  and  so  constantly  pres- 
ent, as  to  reveal  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  not 
only  the  existence  of  the  disease  indicated,  but  often,  also,  its 
precise  character  and  extent." 

But  the  unavoidable  obstructions  and  inconveniences  attend- 
ing the  investigations  of  Dr.  Whitehead,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  his  patients,  deduct  much  from  the  worth  of  his  data,  up- 

*Sam'l  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary. 

fBennett  on  the  Uterus,  p.  58. 
{Whitehead  on  Abortion  and  Sterility. 
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on  which  his  whole  arguments  arc  dependent.     He  Bays  in  ■ 
v,«.rk  [page  800]  ;  "The  Manchester  Lying- 
in  Hospital  has  do  internal  accommodation  for  patients.     The 
:'  my  inquiry  were  scattered  over  an  immense  district 
reral  miles  in  diameter  in  every  direction,  and  in- 
habiting b  Loathsome,  pestilential  and  disgusting  as  may 
be  found  in  any  civilized  community. 

The  Institution  WSJ  an  old  dwelling  house,  situated  in  a  con- 
fined part  of  the  town  and  containing  lodging  rooms  just  suffi- 
cient for  the  accommodation  of  the  house  surgeon,  the  matron, 
and  a  maid-servant  :  hut  not  so  much  as  a  couch  for  the  use  of 
a  patient,  who  might  he  taken  ill  on  the  premises."  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  could  it  be  possible  for  a  practitioner  to 
nicely  discriminate  between  specific  ulcerations  and  those  of  an 
accidental  character  :  for  surely,  their  histories,  especially  as 
they  involved  the  moral  character  of  the  patient,  could  not  be 
depended  on.  However,  opinions  furnished  from  such  irrespon- 
sible data,  drawn  from  the  scum  of  a  manufacturing  population 
of  100,000,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  private  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  West  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  states  that 
he  found  125  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  in  268  ca- 
ses of  sexual  disease  where  the  use  of  the  speculum  was  consid- 
ered necessary  ;  and  after  extending  his  investigations  into  1226 
female  patients,  and  carefully  conducting  dissections  of  62  ute- 
ri, he  arrives  at  the  important  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tion as  cause  and  effect  between  these  so-called  ulcerations  and 
the  numerous  uterine  maladies  and  constitutional  disturbances 
imputed  to  them,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett  and  his  followers. 

On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Robert  Lee  of  the  British  Lying-in 
Hospital,  declares  that  he  has  never  found  a  single  case  of  be- 
nign ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation, in  the  dead  or  the  living  subject  ;  and  that  to  call  ero- 
sions and  abrasions  ulcerations  is  an  abuse  of  language,  which 
is  only  calculated  to  mislead  and  deceive. 

For  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  delusion  which  he  thinks  has 
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prevailed  in  regard  to  the  frequency,  importance  and  treatment 
of  these  lesions  of  the  cervix  uteri,  Dr.  Lee  has  collected  300 
cases  of  female  patients,  who  either  had,  or  supposed  they  had, 
uterine  disease  ;  and  who  had  been  examined  and  treated  by 
the  speculum  and  the  caustic,  some  repeatedly  for  months  at  a 
time  ;  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  declared  that  instead  of 
being  benefited  by  such  treatment,  they  had  actually  suffered  an 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  for  the  cure  of  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  submit  themselves  to  be  thus  treated.* 

These  300  cases  have  been  published  in  a  work  by  themselves, 
and  Dr.  Lee  offered  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  the  name  and  residence 
of  each  case,  so  that  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  his  report  might 
be  examined  and  verified  ;  and  believing  that  it  is  important  to 
the  Medical  Profession,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  that  the  legiti- 
mate use  and  real  value  of  the  speculum  should  be  accurately 
defined  and  made  known,  he  has  prefixed  to  the  report  of  his 
300  cases,  the  results  of  his  own  experience  of  the  use  of  the 
speculum,  during  the  last  twenty-three  years  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  magnitude  of  his  opportunities  during  that  long  peri- 
od, as  well  as  his  acknowledged  ability  as  a  pathologist,  his  con- 
clusions seem  worthy  of  our  highest  consideration  and  implicit 
reliance.  He  remarks  as  follows  : — "In  the  first  great  class  of 
uterine  diseases,  which  comprehends  fibrous,  fibro-cystic,  gland- 
ular, and  all  other  tumors  which  are  not  malignant,  I  have  de- 
rived little  or  no  aid  from  the  speculum  in  their  diagnosis  or 
treatment.  When  fibrous  and  other  tumors  are  formed  under 
the  peritoneum,  or  between  the  muscular  fibres,  or  under  the 
lining  membrane,  and  distend  the  cavity,  their  existence  can  on- 
ly be  determined  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  hypogastrium 
and  of  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  through  the  vagina  and  rectum. 
The  uterus  is  usually  felt  large,  hard,  irregular,  and  the  cervix 
shortened.  When  these  tumors  have  passed  partially  or  com- 
pletely through  the  os  uteri,  their  size,  density,  the  length  and 
thickness  of  their  roots,  and  the  relations  those  bear  to  the  os 
and  cervix  uteri,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  touch.  I  have 
^Treatise  on  the  Speculum,  London,  1858. 
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never  detect  .'.'.  polypus  irithio  the  oa  uteri  or  h 

through  it,  which  I  had  railed  I  with  the  finger.     Inca- 

>f  this  description,  I  bare,  however,  repeatedly  employed 
the  Bpeculum  to  ascertain  the  color  of  the  polypus  and  the  de« 
:'  the  invi  membrane,  which  without 

ocular  examination  could  not  have  been  determined.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquired  was  of  no  use  in  the  treatment.  In  a 
case  of  fibro-cy8tic  polypus  of  the  uterus,  which  occurred  at  St. 
Gi  pgi  *t  Hoepital  upwards  of  eight  years  ago,  under  tlie  care 
of  Mr.  Cutler,  the  speculum  was  introduced  and  we  saw  clearly 
the  small  cysts  under  the  vascular  covering  membrane.     The 

ulum  was  withdrawn  before  the  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  tumor  had  commenced.  In  the  case  of  a  small  glandular 
polypus  in  a  sterile  married  lady,  which  I  saw  with  Mr.  Painter, 
the  speculum  was  employed  and  it  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
color,  and  more  perfectly  with  the  nature  and  the  diminutive  size 
of  the  disease.  The  polypus  was  removed  with  the  forceps,  af- 
ter the  Bpeculum  had  been  withdrawn.  Very  recently  I  saw  a 
sterile  married  lady,  with  Dr.  Mergon,  who  had  a  small  polypus 
hanging  through  the  os  uteri. 

In  that  case  the  speculum  had  been  employed  before  the  pa- 
tient came  to  London,  and  for  that  reason  alone  I  had  recourse 
to  it.  The  tumor  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large  bean,  was 
of  a  bright  red  color,  like  vascular  tumors  of  the  meatus  urina- 
rius,  and  bled  freely  when  touched,  though  the  surface  was  not 
ulcerated.  The  length  and  thickness  of  the  root,  on  which  the 
speculum  threw  no  light,  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  the 
finger. 

The  forceps  was  passed  through  the  tube  and  the  tumor  re- 
moved ;  but  it  is  now  my  conviction  that  the  peduncle  would 
have  been  more  effectually  destroyed,  had  the  forceps  been  pas- 
sed up  along  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  the 
usual  manner.  More  recently,  with  Mr.  Henry  C.  Johnson,  I 
removed  a  small  polypus  hanging  through  the  os  uteri  with  the 
forceps,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  without  the  speculum  al 
together.  In  all  large  uterine  polypi  it  is  obvious  that  the  spec- 
ulum can  be  of  no  use,  and  that  it  would  not  enable  us  in  any 
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case  to  decide  whether  a  tumor  in  the  vagina  was  a  polypus  or 
an  inverted  uterus  ;  a  small  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  uterus,  in  either  case,  being  all  that  could  possibly  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  A  case  of  large  globular  tumor  in  the  va- 
gina, now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cathrow,  strikingly  illustrates 
the  truth  of  what  has  now  been  stated  respecting  the  use  of  the 
speculum  in  the  diagnosis  of  inverted  uterus,  and  fibrous  tumors. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  ;  scir- 
rhus,  fungoid  cancer,  and  corroding  or  phagedenic  ulceration,  the 
speculum  has  given  me  no  assistance  whatever  in  their  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  either  in  the  early  or  in  the  advanced  stages.  I 
have  never  in  a  single  instance,  failed  to  determine  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  when  cancer  of  the  uterus  had  commenced  ;  but  I 
have  repeatedly  after  the  most  careful  examination,  both  with 
and  without  the  speculum,  suspected  that  it  would  be  developed, 
when  the  result  proved  that  my  fears  were  groundless.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  the  speculum  does  not  enable  us  to  decide 
earlier  than  the  finger  that  cancer  has  commenced  ;  and  if  it 
did  so,  as  some  maintain,  and  enabled  us  to  make  applications 
to  the  os  uteri,  which  could  not  be  made  without,  not  the  slight- 
est advantage  would  be  gained  in  practice.  When  cancer  of 
the  uterus  has  advanced  to  ulceration  the  speculum  is  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  injurious  and  ought  not  to  be  used.  In 
the  year  1827,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  specu- 
lum, and  saw  it  very  frequently  employed  in  a  great  public  in- 
stitution, a  patient  with  ulcerated  carcinoma  speedily  died  from 
hemorrhage  after  the  introduction  of  the  bivalve  speculum.  In 
cases  of  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  uterus  the  best  French  writers 
have  interdicted  its  use.  "L'etat  de  la  matrice  elle-meme,"  ob- 
serves M.  Teallier,  "interdit  quelque-fois  l'usage  du  speculum  ; 
les  ulcerations  saignantes  et  profonde  du  col,  son  enorme  devel- 
oppement  les  fougosites  que  s'elevent  de  sa  surface  empechent 
et  rendent  meme  inutile  ce  moyen  1' exploration. "  M.  Paulv 
gives  the  same  opinion,  and  relates  a  case  in  which  the  specu- 
lum produced  extensive  laceration  of  the  vagina  and  death  in 
two  hours. 

Several  cases  of  ulcerated  carcinoma  have  come  under  my 
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observation,  in  which  the  speculum  and  ignorance  of  uterine  pa* 
thology  appeared  to  hare  Led  to   the  commission  of  the 

us  mistakes.  In  one  of  these,  even  in  the  Last  Btage,  the 
speculum  an  I  caustic  had  been  employed  almost  daily  for  months, 
and  h  >pea  held  out  of  r  irhen  the  patient  had  only  i  very 

short  time  to   lire. 

In  another  case  which  1  saw  with  Mr.  York,  where  tlie  os 
and  cervix  uteri,  and  a  portion  of  the  vagina  were  all  extensive- 
ly disorganised  by  cancerous  ulceration,  the  speculum  and  caustic 
were  used,  at  first  daily,  and  then  twice  a  week  for  mont: 
the  physician  under  whose  care  she  came  at  last,  without  the 
Blight  fit.     1  have  seen  other  cases  analogous  to  these, 

and  several  others  have  been  related  tome  which  I  had  u<v. 

u  the  age  of  maturity  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  the 
uterus  is  rarely,  seldom  at  least,  comparatively  with  advanced 
EFected  with  organic  disease  of  any  kind.  Amenorrhcea, 
hysteria,  dysmenorrhea,  monorrhagia,  leucorrhaa,  and  various 
nervous  aftections  local  and  constitutional,  are  those  from  which 
females  chiefly  suffer  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty. — 
An  examination  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  uterus  in  un- 
married women  either  with  or  without  the  speculum,  I  have  al- 
ways refused  to  make,  even  when  requested  to  do  so,  unless 
pain,  severe  and  almost  constant,  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
existed,  leucorrhoea  or  hemorrhage,  which  did  not  yield  to  treat- 
ment, and  where  the  symptoms  did  not  make  me  strongly  suspect 
the  presence  of  some  displacement  or  organic  disease.  In  un- 
married women,  whatever  their  rank  or  condition  in  life  may  be, 
the  integrity  of  their  structures  should  not  be  destroyed  with 
the  speculum,  nor  their  modesty  wounded  by  an  examination  of 
any  kind,  without  a  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding  being  clear- 
>wn.  Even  in  married  women,  who  are  barren,  or  who 
have  had  children,  it  is  unjustifiable,  on  the  grounds  of  proprie- 
I  morality,  to  institute  an  examination  of  any  sort,  unless 
the  symptoms  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  uterus  is  displac- 
ed or  is  in  a  morbid  condition,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  symptoms  alone.  Numerous  cases  of  leucor- 
rhoea in  young  unmarried  females,  where  rational,  constitutional 
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and  local  treatment  is  adopted,  perfectly  recover,  where  no  ex- 
amination is  made. 

In  cases  of  obstinate  leucorrhoea,  I  have  often  employed  the 
speculum,  in  married  women,  after  I  had  failed  to  detect  the 
existence  of  disease  by  the  ordinary  method  of  examination. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  there  has  been  seen  an  unusual  degree 
of  degree  of  redness  of  the  os  uteri,  sometimes  affecting  the 
whole,  and  at  other  times  limited  to  the  inner  margin,  with  or 
without  swelling.  The  white  viscid  discharge  has  been  seen  is- 
suing from  the  os  uteri. 

I  have  never  seen  ulceration  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  in  such 
a  case,  and  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  cervix  I  have  never 
been  able  to  demonstrate,  either  with  the  bivalve  or  any  other 
speculum  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  in  the  ordinary  condition  ofthe  os 
uteri,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  inner  surface  of  the  cervix,  to  any 
great  extent,  by  any  means.  "Where  the  orifice  is  unusually 
open,  the  lips  may  be  separated  sometims  to  a  small  extent  ;  but 
never,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  to  show  more  than  an  ex- 
tremely small  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cervix.  In  some  cases 
of  chronic  leucorrhoea,  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  os  ute- 
ri, I  have  known  the  speculum  and  caustic  employed  at  short 
intervals  for  many  months  without  the  slightest  benefit,  but  the- 
leucorrhoea  has  ceased  as  the  general  health  has  been  restored 
by  constitutional  and  topical  treatment. 

In  a  case  of  sterility  with  obstinate  leucorrhoea,  which  has 
very  recently  occurred,  the  injection  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  caused  the  most  sudden 
and  excruciating  pain,  and  collapse  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal. 

Sometimes  one  or  both  lips  of  the  os  uteri  are  in  the  condition 
which  is  usually  called  hypertrophy,  and  which  has  no  relation 
to  cancer. 

One  lip  perfectly  smooth,  and  not  unusually  hard  or  irregular, 
as  in  cancer,  protrudes  beyond  the  other  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  inch,  or  three  quarters,  or  more.  I  have  known  this  state 
mistaken  for  polypus,  seized  with  the  forceps,  dragged  down  to 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  removed  with  the  knife  or  scissors. 
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.ii  the  Lips  and 

.  1  the  in-.  mbrane  covering  them  intensely  red,  with 

an  appearance  of  superficial  excoriations  or  granulations,  which 

are  el  the  Burrounding  lurface.     These  ap] 

granulations  are  usually  considered  and  treated  as  ulcers  of  the 

I  cervix  uteri,  but  they  do  not  present  the  appearances 

which  ulcers  present  00  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  the  n.u- 
Lembranes  lining  the  viscera,  and  they  are  not  identical 
with  tin1  granulations  which  fill  up  healthy  ulcers.  They  p resent 
the  appearances  often  observed  on  the  tonsils,  and  which  are 
said  to  be  ulcers,  but  which  are  not.  This  granular  state  of  the 
os  uteri,  in  which  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  is  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  and  not  depressed  like  ul- 
cerations in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  dissimilar  to  gran- 
ular disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  the  most 
aggravated  cases  of  which  are  well  known  to  be  produced  by 
36  of  escharotic  applications.  These  morbid  states  of  the 
os  uteri  most  frequently  indicate  the  existence  of  some  disease 
of  the  nabothean  glands,  penniform  rugrc,  lining  membrane  or 
walls  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  general  health,  which  lies  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  speculum  and  the  caustic. 

The  state  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  not  unfrequcntly  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  of  the  ure- 
thra itself  near  the  bladder.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  os  uteri; 
its  red,  swollen,  hypertrophied,  granular  state,  often  indicates 
and  morbid  conditions  of  the  constitution  of  the  glands,  mucous 
membrane,  and  walls  of  the  uterus,  on  the  nature,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  which,  little  or  no  information  is  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  speculum.  In  these  cases,  I  have  known  leeches, 
scarifications,  caustic,  and  the  speculum  employed  upon  a  great 
scale,  and  sometimes  I  admit  (if  the  reports  of  patients  are  al- 
ways to  be  trusted  to)  with  apparent  temporary  relief.  Gently 
rubbing  the  os  uteri  with  lunar  caustic  through  the  speculum,  a 
few  times  at  long  intervals,  has  appeared  to  effect  all  the  good 
which  such  local  treatment  can  accomplish.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  disease  of  the  os  uteri,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  can 
require  twice  or  thrice  a  week  for  nine  months,  the  alternate  ap- 
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plications  of  leeches  and  caustic  through  the  speculum,  in  the 
manner  which  has  recently  been  recommended  and  practised  ; 
and  it  is  my  conviction,  that  rational,  constitutional  treatment 
and  injections,  sedative  and  astringent,  will  in  these  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  os  uteri  succeed  ultimately  in  producing  more  suc- 
cessful results  than  escharotics. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  instead  of  adopting  the  course  which 
I  have  now  recommended,  for  the  removal  of  these  diseased 
states  of  the  uterus,  potassa  fusa  has  been  applied  to  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri  ;  a  piece  of  potassa  fusa  has  been  run  into  the  cer- 
vix and  twisted  about  in  all  directions,  which  has  produced 
sloughing  and  complete  disorganization  of  the  parts.  In  one 
case,  which  I  saw  in  a  young  married  lady,  this  had  been  done 
repeatedly  and  the  patient  had  nearly  perished  from  peritonitis 
and  the  sloughing  which  followed.  I  saw  this  lady  some  months 
after,  with  her  general  health  deeply  injured,  the  lips  of  the  os 
uteri  partially  gone  and  the  parts  cicatrized  and  contracted.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  such  prac- 
tice, and  recommended  greater  caution  in  the  use  of  of  potassa 
fusa  ;  but  the  advice  was  thrown  away.  Twice  since,  the  same 
experiment  has  been  repeated  by  the  same  individual,  and  with 
the  same  results.  One  of  the  most  learned  Fellows  of  this  So- 
ciety has  communicated  to  me  the  history  of  a  case  which  came 
under  his  observation,  in  which  sloughing  followed  the  applica- 
tion of  potassa  fusa  to  the  os  uteri.  The  cervix  uteri  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  hard,  pale,  shining  cicatrix.  A  narrow 
chink  only  could  be  seen,  into  which  a  small  bougie  could  not 
enter.  The  orifice  was  greatly  contracted,  if  not  absolutely 
closed.  The  eminent  pathologist  who  has  communicated  to  me 
the  history  of  this  case  has  justly  observed  "that  if  potassa  fu- 
sa be  introduced  into  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  turned  firmly 
round,  or  be  applied  severely,  as  has  lately  been  recommended, 
there  must  be  a  partial  death  and  destruction  of  the  part5  and  a 
state  of  actual  mortification  or  gangrene  induced  ;  and  this  in- 
jury nature  can  only  repair  by  sloughing,  ulceration,  cicatriza- 
tion and  contraction,  if  not  a  complete  closure  of  the  cervix 
uteri. 
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her  in  the  living  nor  in  the  dead  body  bave  I  i 

-  and  cervix  uteri  except  of  a  spe<  mc  chat 
-  rofuloua  and  cancerous  ;  but  I  nave  met 
with  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases,  in  which  it  bad  been 
affirmed  by  others  to  exist  during  life  after  deliberate  and  rej  eat- 
ed  examination  bv  them  with  the  speculum  ;  where  1  ascertain- 
ed, that  ulceration  did  not  exist  in  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  nor 

any  kind.      This  mistake  has  happened  not  once,  and 
individual,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  and  to  BeveraJ   prae- 

titionera  who  avow  that  they  are  ktiu  the  daily  and  almost  hourly 
I  the  speculum." 

Two  go,  I  saw  a  young  unmarried  lady  Buffering  from 

ria.      She  had  been  examined  with  the  speculum  by  a  prac- 
titioner previously  in  attendance,  and  was  declared  to  have  an 
gement  of  the  uterus  and  ulceration  of  the  cervix.     The 

speculum  and  the  caustic,  twice  a  week  for  several  months,  were 
required,  it  was  said,  to  complete  the  cure.  At  the  request  of 
the  ordinary  medical  attendant  of  the  family,  I  examined  the  os 
uteri  both  with  and  without  the  speculum  and  did  the  same  most 
carefully,  hut  no  trace  of  ulceration  or  disease  of  any  kind  could 
be  detected  in  the  parts.  We  recommended  that  the  patient 
should  leave  her  couch,  to  which  she  had  been  doomed,  and  by 
the  use  of  valerian  and  other  appropriate  remedies,  with  exercise 
an  1  sea-air,  she  speedily  and  most  completely  recovered  without 
the  speculum  and  caustic. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1849,  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  aged 
20,  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  before  her  marriage.  Soon 
after  this,  pregnancy  took  place  ;  and  for  ten  weeks,  according 
to  her  own  report,  she  was  extremely  ill,  had  constant  sickness, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  and  in  the  legs,  swimming  in  the 
heal,  inability  to  walk, — the  whole  nervous  system  was  greatly 
dia  ordered.  Miscarriage  took  place  in  May  1848,  about  the 
tenth  week,  with  much  hemorrhage.  I  was  requested  by  the 
patient's  mother  to  examine  the  uterus,  and  to  state  whether  it 
was  in  a  sound  or  a  disease  1  condition.  1  did  so  by  the  touch, 
• -named  that  it  was  small,  moveable,  and  neither  displac- 
ed nor  diseased,  hut  very  tender  on  pressure   about   the   cervix. 
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I  was  then  requested  to  examine  carefully  with  the  speculum, 
and  state  whether  or  not  ulceration  existed  in  the  mouth  and  neck 
of  the  womb,  and  whether  one  of  the  ovaria  was  not  diseased. 
I  did  so,  but  could  see  nothing  like  an  ulcer  in  in  these  parts. 
I  was  then  informed,  that  she  had  been  examined  by  another 
physician  with  the  speculum  the  day  before,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clared, in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  ulceration  existed,  which 
would  render  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  remain  several  months 
in  London  to  have  caustic  frequently  applied.  I  recommended 
her  to  return  home  immediately,  to  avoid  the  speculum  and 
caustic,  and  trust  her  recovery  to  sea-air,  carriage  exercise,  seda- 
tives and  mild  tonics.  For  some  months  the  pains  in  the  uterine 
region,  and  inability  to  walk  continued  ;  but  in  the  progress  of 
time,  all  the  symptoms  wholly  disappeared,  without  any  other 
treatment  being  adopted  ;  pregnancy  again  took  place  ;  she 
went  to  the  full  period  ;  was  safely  delivered  ;  suckled  her  child, 
and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1850,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Page, 
Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  I  saw  a  married  lady,  aged 
32,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  hysteria,  both  before  and 
after  her  marriage.  She  was  the  mother  of  several  healthy  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  being  two  years  of  age.  The  general  health 
was  good,  the  catamenia  were  regular,  there  was  no  leucorrhcea 
nor  sign  of  uterine  disease.  This  lady  was,  however,  made  to 
believe  by  a  friend,  who  had  herself  been  treated  with  the  spec- 
ulum and  caustic  during  some  months,  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  her  womb,  and  that  she  must,  therefore,  consult  the 
practitioner  referred  to  in  the  last  case.  The  lady  did  so,  and 
was  immediately  informed  that  she  was  laboring  under  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  of  the  cervix,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  come  to  London  for  six  months  at  least  ;  be  confined  to  her 
couch  ;  and  have  caustic  frequently  applied  through  the  specu- 
lum. I  examined  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  of  this  patient,  both 
with  the  finger  and  the  eye,  but  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  in- 
flammation,"ulceration,  excoriation,  granulation,  or  disease  of  any 
kind  whatever.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  had  I  seen 
and  felt  thejos  and  cervix  uteri  in  a  more  healthy  condition. 
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I  irill  n  e  histories  of  many 
additional  i                                le  under  d  nation,  in  which 

i  previous  rte  examination  with 

the  speculum,  that  ulceration  of  the  oi  and  cervix  uteri  e 

rat  actually  do  ulceration  cr  disease  of  any  kind. 

I>r.  Copland  has  communicated  to  me  the  following  history  of 

a  remarkable  case,  in  which  the  speculum  was  used,  inmyopin- 

principle,  and  with  fatal  effects  : 

•A  lad  .  3   Dr.  Copland, 'had  :  era!  years 

afflicted  with  jaundice,  and  in  the  latter  period  of  those  years 

le  paraplegic.     The  paraplegia  was,  t<>  a  certain  extent, 

removed,  bo  that  Bhe  was  able  t<»  drive  out  in  her  carriage. 

ral  physicians  before  she  came  to  me,  and  I 
had  seen  her  repeatedly  during  the  last  lew  years.  She  had 
heard  that  a  physician  had  cured  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  per- 
son "1"  some  very  seri<>us  disease  of  the  womb.  AVhcn  this  "was 
related  to  her,  and  that  it  was  done  in  consequence  of  his  em- 
ploying a  new  method  of  examination,  and  that,  by  having  re- 
to  this,  he  had  not  only  cured  th$  lady  referred  to,  but 
■  than  any  other  physician  in  London  to  find 
out  the  source  of  all  dis  iCurring  in  females,  she  went  and 

consulted  him,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  him  that  she  was 
under  my  care.  This  lady  begged  me  to  meet  this  practitioner 
in  consultation,  which  I  did,  when  he  informed  me  what  this  new 
method  of  examination  was.  He  stated,  that  from  the  previ<  us 
Conversation  he  had  had  with  the  patient,  he  believed  that  all 
her  ill  *e  from  disease  of  the  uterus,  and  he  wished  to 

demonstrate  this  with  the  speculum.     To  this  I  answered,  that 
no  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendag< 
ine  functions  had  been  performed  regulaily  up  to 
years,  and  that  she  had  never  complained  of  leu- 
.  "i-  of  any  uneasin  it  the  uterus. 

II  m  >ver  b  mmending,  with  the  concurrence 
of  this  laly's  married  Bister  who  had  accompanied  her  from  the 

an  examination  with  the  speculum  should  he  made. 

I  -aid  it  appeared  to  me  wholly  unnecessary,  hut  I  would  leave 
the  patient  to  her  own  discretion.     The  examination  was  com- 
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menced,  and  I  remained  sometime,  but  was  shocked  at  the  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  hymen  was  unbroken,  and  the  doors  were  all 
obliged  to  be  closed  to  prevent  the  people  in  the  house  from  hear- 
ing her  screams  and  being  alarmed.  The  examination  went  on, 
and  after  having  stopped  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  during 
which  it  continued  and  was  not  completed,  I  left.  About  seven 
or  eight  days  after  this,  I  was  informed  that  the  paraplegic  symp- 
toms, which  had  previously  been  much  mitigated,  had  become 
exasperat  id,  and  had  extended  so  as  to  produce  general  palsy 
and  ultimately  delirium  and  coma.  She  died  in  eight  days  af- 
ter the  examination  with  the  speculum,  and  I  requested  an  ex- 
amination of  the  body  to  be  made.  This  was  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  King,  two  surgeons  from  Woolwich,  and  myself. 
The  operator  with  the  speculum  was  also  requested  to  attend, 
but  he  did  not  appear.  The  spine  was  opened,  and  as  high  as 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebra,  lymph  was  effused  between 
the  membranes,  but  it  was  not  recent  and  was  partially  convert- 
ed into  a  gelatinous  adipose  substance.  But  above  this,  and  up 
as  high  as  the  base  of  the  brain,  there  were  indications  of  recent 
inflammation,  with  a  copious  effusion  of  coagulated  lymph  ob- 
served. The  uterus  and  all  its  appendages  were  perfectly 
healthy,  the  os,  cervix,  and  every  part  of  the  uterus  was  in  a 
sound  state  and  the  vagina  also  was  perfectly  heathy  except  at 
its  orifice,  which  presented  the  appearances  of  recent  violence. 
The  hymen  was  completely  torn."* 

Dr.  Lee  next  gives  the  particulars,  in  detail  of  300  other  ca- 
ses and  in  conclusion,  reiterates  his  former  assertion  : 

"Neither  in  the  living  nor  in  the  dead  body  have  I  ever  seen 
a  case  of  simple  ulceration,  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  os 
or  cervix  uteri,  and  to  apply  the  term  ulceration  to  states  of  the 
os  uteri  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  destroyed,  is  an 
abuse  of  language  calculated  only  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  from  whom  the  truth  has  been 
carefully  concealed.  The  speculum  emanated  from  the  syphilit- 
ic wards  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  it  would  have  been  better 


^Treatise  on  the  Speculum,  p.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  ;  London,  185S. 
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for  the  women  of  E      ind  had  its  use  been  confined  to  tb  i 
Btitations.'" 

Dr.  '  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary  declare?  that  he 

amined  708  uteri  and  did  not  find  a  single  c 
ulceration.     He  adds,  "my  impr<  a  that  ulceration  of  the 

neck  or  mouth  of  the  v  q  exceedingly  rar 

I  must  h.:.  red  it  in  the  many  hundreds  of  uteri  which  I 

cut  up  and  weighed  :  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  my 
■■'  f 

Dr.  Allen,   more  recently  of  the  same  hospital  Bays  that  he 
ide,  or  been  present  at,  the  dissections  of  over  1000  bod- 
ies  of  adult  females,  and  of  these  he  does  not  believe  that  he  ey- 
re than  20  examples  of  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri  of 
any  kind,  scrofulous  or  venereal,  excluding  cases  of  ulcerated 
cancer  of  the  uterus  which  were  known  to  exist  before  death. ''if 

Dr.  Pollock  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  states  that  583 
adult  uteri  of  deceased  females  were  examined  during  the  period 
of  ten  years,  by  Drs.  Frescott,  Hewitt,  Henry,  Lee,  Ilandfield, 
Jones  and  himself,  and  out  of  this  number  268  cases  were  found 
affected  with  disease  in  some  form  or  other.  "The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  cervix  and  os,  and  the  vagina,  was  observ- 
ed to  be  diseased  in  23  cases  altogether  ;  of  these,  14  cases  on- 
ly presented  any  appearance  which  could  by  fairness  of  observa- 
tion or  reason  be  considered  as  belonging  to  superficial  ulcera- 
tion, and  all  of  these  were  complicated  with  more  grave  affec- 
tions of  other  parts  of  the  sexual  or  general  system.  Dr.  Pol- 
lock concludes  his  able  and  lengthy  statements  of  the  patholog- 
ical conditions  presented  by  the  examination  of  these  583  cases 
as  follows  : 

"Independent  of  theory,  and  irrespective  of  any  speculations 
relative  to  the  functions  of  these  organs,  to  the  causes  of  these 
maladies,  or  to  the  plentiful  remedies  proposed  or  adopted  in 
their  treatment,  when  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  these  cases 
have  been  examined,  recorded,  collected,  and  are  now  given  to 
the  public.     This  method  of  collecting,  recording,  and  com]  ar- 

*Tre:itise  on  the  Speculum,  p.   13S. 
■(London  Lancet,  I  October,  1850. 

t London  Lancet,  October,  1850. 
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ing  cases,  can  only  ultimately  and  correctly  decide  questions 
which  have  too  often,  and  more  frequently  of  late,  led  to  unnec- 
essary and  injurious  practices.  If  we  only  refer  back  to  these 
cases,  and  take  one  broad  view  of  all  the  disorders  found  affect- 
ing the  uterine  system,  we  cannot  but  conclude  with  this  firm 
conviction  ;  that  in  almost  all  cases,  constitutional  affections 
may  be  detected,  not  only  propagating,  but  maintaining,  local 
diseases  and  local  derangements  ;  and  that  our  remedies,  if  their 
use  is  to  be  attended  with  success,  or  their  administration  found- 
ed upon  pathological  investigation,  must  be  directed  to  the  gen- 
eral system,  cautiously  if  not  sparingly,  and  in  most  cases,  not 
at  all  directed  to  the  part  itself."* 

{To  be   Continued.') 

^London  Lancet,  April,  1852. 
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Before  presenting  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Graefe's 

operation  of  Iridectomy,  for  the  cure  of  glaucoma,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  its  distinguished  inventor,  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  read- 
ers. 

Glaucoma  receives  its  name  from  the  greenish  appearance 
presented  by  the  eye  affected  with  it,  best  observed  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  light  falls.  It  is  well  display- 
ed when  the  Iris  is  dilated  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  organ 
examined  under  a  strong  light,  and  best,  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  the  rays  of  light  are  concentrated  upon  it  by 
means  of  a  convex  lens. 

This  green  color  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  change  and 
loss  of  coloring  matter,  in  the  choroid  coat,  but  Dr.  Mackenzie 
of  Edinburg,  has  shown  that  it  depends  upon  a  deposit  within 
the  lens,  which  causes  it  to  present  an  amber  or  yellowish  ap- 
pearance when  viewed  by  transmitted,  and  a  greenish  color, 
when  seen  by  reflected  light. 

It  may  be  accompanied  by  insensibility  of  the  Iietina,  or  Cat- 
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td  is  eith 
cd  wit)  bital  i  ain,  but  frequently  its  advent  is  un- 

announced by  any  local  bjd  pt  a  more  or  leas  grader 

al  lose  d,  and +he  peculiar  color  to  which  it  <  iame. 

Sight  it,  is  best  in  an  oblique  direction, 

either  to  the  ri  times  upward. 

in  the  field  Ol   vision,  succeeded  by  a 
general  haziness  which  deepens   into  entire  darkness,  firsl 
the  I  '    attention  to  the  mischief  going  on  in  his  eves. 

sluggishly  to  the  stimulus  of  light. 
•rally  a  fullness  and  hardness  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  tl  .    sted,  inflamed  or  disorganized  ; 

the  //  ii  participates  in  the  disease  ;  the  Hyaloid 

solved  ;  thi  H       ■/•  is  increased  in  quantity,  is  harden- 

ed and  opaque,  and  the  iris  is  closely  applied  to  the  Cornea. — 
These  are  a  few  of  the  conditions  frequently  found  in  glaucoma. 
The  general  health  is  impaired,  the  powers  of  life  fail,  and  there 
anonly  an  inaptitude  for  business  which  is  most  remarka- 
ble in  those  who  had  previously  led  an  active  life,  and  had  been 
distinguished  for  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  close  applica- 
tion to  those  pursuits  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Of  course,  in  this  brief  account,  we  have  given  only  the  mer- 
est outline  of  a  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  usually  attend- 
ed with  considerable  difficulty  and  its  prognosis  with  uncertain- 
ty, although  it  is  commonly  unfavorable. 

Whether  the  operation  introduced  by  Dr.  Graefe  will  answer 
the  expectations  of  its  advocates,  time  alone  can  show  ;  consti- 
tutional treatment  with  occasional  puncturations  of  the  tunica 

lea  to  lessen  the  pressure  and  quantity  of  the    Vi 
si        r,  and  in  some  instances,  extraction  of  the  lens,  constitute 
the  means  which  have  hitherto  been  most  relied  on  by   Opthal- 
mists  in  this  formidable  mal  idy. 

"I  will  give  yon  BOme  account  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
who  is  at  this  time  only  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Albrechl  von  Graefe  was  .-till  in  his  childhood,  when  his  father,  a 
distinguished  Burgeon,  died  at  Berlin,  leaving  a  great  fortune  to  his 
family.     The   mother  took  great  care  to  give  her  son  a  good  education. 
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selecting  the  best  private  teachers  for  his  instruction.  Graefe  very 
early  took  an  inclination  to  Mathematics,  for  the  study  of  which  he 
was  endowed  with  good  natural  parts.  Some  years  later  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  to  Chemistry,  and  thus  he  was 
naturally  led  to  the  study  of  Medicine.  He  obtained  his  degree  at 
Berlin  in  1848,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  and  after  his  grad- 
uation he  went  with  some  of  his  friends,  in  furthor  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, first  to  Prague,  where  he  soon  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Arlt, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Prague  the  professor  of  Opthalmology — at 
present  he  is  professor  in  Vienna.  Graefe,  from  his  intercourse  with 
Arlt,  perhaps,  now  made  the  diseases  of  the  eye  his  favorite  study, 
and  leaving  Prague,  he  found  at  Vienna  an  abundance  of  material  in 
the  Clinic  of  Jaeger.  From  Vienna  Graefe  went  to  Paris  and  became 
acquainted  with  Desmarcs,  and  after  having  visited  London,  Dublin 
and  Edinburg,  he  returned  to  Berlin  to  settle  as  a  practitioner, 

Graefe  was  the  favorite  child  of  fortune  ;  besides  being  equipped 
with  great  natural  gifts  and  a  rich  stock  of  knowledge  in  almost  all 
branches  of  science,  he  was  connected  by  his  family  with  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  society,  and  had  a  large  fortune  on  hand  : — some 
say  that  it  now  amounts  to  half  a  million. 

You  might  easily  be  led  to  think  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  man  should 
be  attended  with  success,  having  such  extensive  means  within  his  reach, 
but  still  Graefe  deserves  our  admiration.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  the  young  men  strive  for  comfort  and  pleasure  ;  Graefe  had  the 
means  to  feel  at  ease  and  to  do  the  same,  but  he  did  not  do  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  made  and  makes  now  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  and  for  the  extension  of  science.  Graefe  is 
every  inch  of  him  a  great  man,  a  genius.  But  let  me  return.  He  at 
first  instituted  a  clinic  with  rabbits  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  Some- 
times he  is  said  to  have  had  more  than  eighty  rabbits,  each  of  which 
had  its  number  on  a  little  tin  plate  fixed  to  a  ring  drawn  through  the 
ear  of  the  little  animal,  and  this  same  number  kept  on  record,  with  a 
minute  description  of  the  course  of  the  disease  artificially  produced, 
the  history  of  the  case  closing  with  the  accounts  of  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination. 

In  a  short  time  Graefe's  name  was  favorably  known  in  Berlin   and 

soon  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  from  whence  people  of  all  ranks 

came  to  have  their  eyes  treated   by  him.     Having   plenty  of  material 

aid  on  hand,  he  could  extend  his  institution  almost  at  pleasure."* 
^Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer. 
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Wit]   •'  «    few  remai     .  account  of 

Dr.  <■  operation  illustrated  by  a  case,  which  wo  take  from 

H  ■'  Gazette,  a   very  valuable  and 

inter  urnal  published  in  New  Orleans. —  Ed. 

REM  LRK8  ON  "GRAEFE'S  OPERATION"  FOR  THE  RE. 
LIEF  OF  GLAUCOMA,  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS 
OF  THE  BYE— WITH  A  CASE. 

By  0.  BlABB  M.  D  ,  ProfaMOr  of  Anatomy,  (few  Orleans  School  of  Mediclue. 

The  application  of  iridectomy,  to  the  relief  of  glaucoma,  a  di 
hitherto  considered  beyond  the  resources  of  our  art,  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded aa  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  modem  opthalmio 
surgery.  Notwithstanding  the  denial  of  its  efficacy,  by  those  distin- 
guished oculists,  Wharton  Jones,  and  Mackenzio,  and  the  opposition 
made  by  them,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
to  the  truth  of  Graefe's  discovery,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded, 
by  many  of  the  English  and  most  of  the  continental  oculists,  that  the 
is  in  many  instances  curable,  and  that  it  may  be  relieved  by 
the  i. iteration,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  nearly  all  cases.  So  suc- 
cessful has  the  operation  been  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Critchett  and 
Bowman,  by  the  latter  of  whom,  it  was  introduced  into  England,  that 
we  already  find  claims  laid  to  the  merit  of  having  discovered  it ;  or  at 
Least  there  has  been  some  outcry  made  in  an  endeavor  to  identify  it, 
with  certain  operations  of  paracentesis,  for  the  relief  of  the  intra-ocu- 
lar  pressure  so  manifestly  present  in  glaucoma.  The  operation  differs, 
however,  very  materially,  and  has  produced  results  never  obtained 
from  paracentt  te 

I  am  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
distinguished  oculist  of  Berlin  was  led  to  apply  iridectomy  to  the  relief 
of  glaucoma,  and  although  I  concede  that  he  has  done  more  than  any 
one  of  his  day,  in  elucidating  obscure  points  in  the  normal  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  the  eye,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he 
d  to  apply  the  operation,  in  such  cases,  from  having  remarked 
the  material  improvement  which  invariably  results  to  the  cornea  and 
iris  in  c:ises  where  the  operation  has  been  made  with  a  view  simply  of 
lishing  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  light. 

Oases  frequently  present  themselves,  in  the  practice  of  every  opthal- 
mio surgeon,  in  which,  while  artificial  pupil  is  manifestly  indicated  as 
the  only  means  of  restoring  vision,  the  operation  promises  little,  in 
consequence  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  choroid,  iris,  or  cornea, 
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independently  of  other  lesions,  usually  the  effects  of  inflammation, 
which  may  render  the  operation  necessary.  I  have  in  several  instan- 
ces operated  in  such  cases  with  beneficial  results,  entirely  unhoped 
for ;  the  improvement  to  the  whole  organ,  both  in  appearance  and 
function,  has  been  striking.  Now  many  of  these  cases  present  symp- 
toms not  unlike  those  observed  in  glaucoma.  I  saw  one  last  winter  in 
the  Charity  Hospital,  in  which,  while  nearly  total  disorganization  of 
the  right  eye  existed,  the  left,  in  addition  to  a  closed  pupil  with  poste- 
rior synechia  and  partial  loss  of  substance  of  the  cornea,  presented  the 
bluish  and  turgid  veins  of  the  choroid,  a  dull  hazy  condition  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  the  peculiar  greenish  hue  of  the  glaucomatous  eye,  while  a 
degree  of  blindness  existed,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  passage  of  light.  Iridectomy  in  this  eye,  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  restora- 
tion of  a  very  excellent  degree  of  vision.  Such  a  case  as  this  cannot 
certainly  be  called  one  of  glaucoma,  and  yet  it  presents  very  striking 
analogies  with  it.  So  much  so  indeed,  that  to  apply  to  the  cure  of 
glaucoma,  an  operation  which  produces  such  striking  results  in  a  case 
like  the  one  described,  is  a  most  natural  step. 

Graefe  has  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  extensive  application  which 
may  be  made  of  this  operation,  in  another  series  of  affections  of  the 
globe. 

Every  surgeon  who  has  frequently  made  the  operation  for  artificial 
pupil,  must  have  observed  that  in  those  cases  wherein  a  partially  staphy- 
lomatous  condition  of  the  cornea  existed,  benefit  resulted  from  it,  viz  : 
that  albugo  diminished  ;  that  what  could  be  seen  of  the  iris,  looked 
more  healthy  ;  and  that  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
whole  organ  improved.  There  is  a  case  now  in  "Ward  No.  11,  Chari- 
ty Hospital,  in  which  existed  staphylomatous  protrusion,  with  extensive 
opacity  of  the  cornea  and  anterior  synechia  ;  artificial  pupil  by  iridec- 
tomy, at  a  point  presenting  the  greatest  surface  of  transparent  cornea, 
has  not  only  served  as  an  opening  for  the  admission  of  the  rays  of 
light,  but  has  resulted,  now  some  six  weeks  since  the  operation,  in  the 
almost  total  reduction  of  the  staphyloma,  and  in  such  an  improvement 
in  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  see  quite 
distinctly. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  operation  in  another  series 
of  cases,  in  which  Graefe  recommends  it  and  in  which  I  have  tried  it, 
with  beneficial  results.  I  have  reference  to  long  standing  chronic  iri- 
tis, in  which  partial  or  total  posterior  adhesions  exist,  and  in  which,  ac- 
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oording  to  Graef  inflammation  ire  liable  to 

occur.     I  hive  made  the  operation  in  the  not  with  the  \ 

oaring  the  inflammation!  bat  of  making  an  opening  for  the  | 
light,  rendered  necessary  by  the  partially  or  totally  occluded  pupil  ; 
aa  above  remarked  I  have  alwaya  observed  i  great  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  visible  textures  of  the  globe, an  improvement  which 
bad  failed  to  be  ■  n  Bponse  to  any  other  method  of  treatment  previous- 
ly used. 

I  have  thus  tar  had  an  opportunity  to  spply  iridectomy  in  glaucoma 
in  but  one  case  I  report  it  as  I  think  it  La  ol  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  result  obtained,  but  inasmuch  aa  it  presented  aeveral 
phenomena  not  always  observed.  1  have  not  heard  of  the  operation 
having  been  previously  applied  in  this  country. 

r  w:. — Madam  D.,  a  native  and  resident  of  Attakapaa  ;  aged  about 
fifty-five  years,  delicate  appearance,  nervous  temperament,  has  led  a 
temperate,  easy  lite,  ami  generally  enjoyed  Lr"<"l  health.  Three  yearn 
be  was  attacked  with  pains,  which  from  her  description,  weft 
probably  of  B  neuralgic  character,  located  in  the  frontal  and  BUpra-orbi- 
tal  nerve  of  the  left  side.  The  globe  of  the  eye  became  affected  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  she  suffered  intensely.  The  first  attack  lasted  a 
short  time  and  then  subsided  to  recur  again  with  renewed  violence  at 
short  intervals.  This  condition  of  things  continued  three  months  ; 
sight  gradually  becoming  dull  until  its  final  abolition. 

About  four  months  ago  the  large  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the 
right  side  became  affected,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  although  the 
pain  was  not  so  severe.  Sight  became  gradually  impaired  in  this  eye 
until  the  patient  could  only  distinguish  the  shadows  of  large  objects. 

I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Her 
eyes  then  presented  the  following  appearance  and  symptoms  : 

Left  Eye. — Conjunctiva  discolored  and  a  little  injected  ;  sclerotic 
bluish,  with  the  veins  of  the  choroid  visible  through  it  at  certain  points  ; 
cornea  hazy  and  somewhat  dim  ;  iris  pressed  forward  so  as  to  make  its 
anterior  a  convex  surface,  thus  lessening  the  depth  of  the  anterior 
chamber  ;  the  Btriffl  scarcely  visible,  and  altered  in  color  to  a  leaden 
hue  ;  pupil  smaller  than  natural,  uninfluenced  by  belladonna  ;  lens 
partially  opaque  ;  the  whole  globe  hard  to  the  touch,  and  vision  entire- 
ly gone. 

Right  Eye. — A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  tbinga  as  regards  the 
sclerotic,  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  Induration  here  also  marked,  the 
globe  feeling  like  a  marble  under  the  fingers.     The  pupil  moderately 
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dilated,  unresponsive  to  light,  unaffected  by  atropine,  presenting  a 
gpewaish  aspect,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  partial  opacity  of  the  lens, 
of  that  color  ;  anterior  chamber  shallow  ;  iris  projecting  forwards  ; 
stria3  invisible,  and  apparently  tense  and  on  the  stretch  ;  vision  so 
much  impaired  that  outlines  of  large  objects  only  are  seen. 

Almost  every  species  of  treatment  had  been  made  use  of  when  the 
patient  came  to  me.  I  could  suggest  nothing  which  might  prove  of 
service  but  iridectomy,  and  determined,  therefore,  to  make  the  opera- 
tion. 

Having  placed  the  patient  on  a  sofa  opposite  a  bright  light,  and  be- 
ing assisted  by  Dr.  Grail,  the  lids  were  separated,  and  the  globe  held 
steady  by  the  ringers.  A  cataract  knife  was  then  introduced  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotic  as  pos- 
sible, and  an  incision  made  about  two  lines  in  length.  The  knife  was 
then  withdrawn  when  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  humor  escaped  ;  the 
fine  iris  forceps  was  then  introduced,  and  the  iris,  being  caught  at  its 
pupillary  margin,  was  dragged  through  the  wound  in  the  cornea  and 
cut  off.  There  was  no  hemorrhage,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
when  iridodyalisis  is  made.  The  wound  was  very  slight.  The  eye 
was  closed  by  thin  isinglass  plaster,  and  cold  applications  ordered. 

It  is  now  three  weeks  since  the  operation,  and  I  am  enabled  to  note 
the  following  changes  : 

The  appearance  of  the  whole  organ  is  much  improved.  Its  preter- 
natural hardness  is  entirely  gone.  The  iris  is  beginning  to  look  natu- 
ral ;  its  striae  are  visible,  and  its  convexity  much  less.  The  pupil  is 
not  so  much  discolored  ;  there  is  still  a  greenish  hue  in  the  centre  of 
the  pupil,  but  around  it  is  a  healthy  black  circle,  through  which  light 
passes.  There  is  no  pain,  and  the  patient's  sight  has  materially  im- 
proved. She  can  now  see  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  indicate  the  po- 
sition of  the  numbers  on  the  dial-plate  without  being  able  to  define 
them  ;  she  can  recognize  faces,  and  see  to  conduct  herself. 

The  case  seems  to  improve  daily,  and  I  think  will  continue  to  do  so  ; 
and  although  it  cannot  be  cited  at  present  as  one  of  complete  success, 
yet  have  the  results  of  the  operation  been  sufficiently  striking  to  render 
the  case  worthy  of  notice.  We  must  remember,  moreover,  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  operation  in  such  cases  by  the  results  in  this,  that 
it  was  scarcely  of  such  a  nature  as  would  have  been  chosen  by  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  operation  as  a  test  of  its  excellence,  having  advanced 
fully  to  the  second  stage. 
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CASES  OF  LABYNGISIMUS  STRIDULUS. 

By  Jno.  0.  K.  Ciooks,  M.  I>.,  II.  i  itario  Co.,  X.  V. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  yon  the  history  of  two  cases  of  "La- 
ryngigmnfl  Stridulus,"  OOOUning  in  adult  females  ;  which,  should  you 
deem  of  sufficient  interest,  please  give  a  place  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal. 0  ;ne  under  my  own  observation,  while  the 
other  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  a  medical  friend. 

Cask  I.  Mrs.  P.,  aged  thirty-eight  ;  is  married,  and  the  mother 
of  four  children  ;  has  had  ill  health  since  the  birth  of  her  last  child, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  was  three  years  old.      E  ered 

slowly  from  her  confinement — was  a  good  deal  prostrated — had  pain 
in  the  hack,  leucorrhooa,  "bearing  down,"  tenderness  over  the  hypo- 
riuin,  painful  micturition,  <5cc,  to  which  uterine  symptoms,  was 
added  Bevere  and  prolonged  "nursing  sore  mouth." 

The  stomatitis  finally  yielded  to  remedies,  but  the  symptoms  of  ute- 
rine trouble,  together  with  her  anemic  condition,  continued,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  till  the  15th  of  Augu-t,  1854,  when  she  was  sudden- 
ly attacked,  at  midnight,  with  excessive  difficulty  of  breathing,  accom- 
panied with  a  distinct  croupy  inspiration  and  cough. 

She  was  largely  bled — even  to  fainting,  hot  fomentations  were  made 
to  the  throat,  and  after  nearly  an  hour  of  intense  suffering  from  im- 
pending suffocation,  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  was  relieved,  and  nothing 
remained  of  the  difficulty  save  a  slight  croupy  cough  and  the  prostra- 
tion consequent  upon  the  bleeding. 

Case  II.  Mrs.  S.,  aged  forty-two  ;  married,  is  the  mother  of  two 
children,  the  youngest  eighteen  years  old.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
last  child — which  was  attended  with  no  untoward  symptoms — her  re- 
covery being  good  ;  she  discovered  a  small  tumor  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion. At  first  it  was  unattended  with  pain,  but  as  it  became  larger  it 
was  accompanied  with  considerable  pain  of  a  lancinating  character, 
which  radiated  from  the  tumor  to  different  parts  of  the  abdomen  and 
down  the  thigh.  It  continued  to  enlarge,  causing  her  to  suffer  more 
or  less,  till,  when  apparently  at  the  acme  of  her  distress,  she  was  at- 
tacked with  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage. 

At  first  the  hemorrhage  was  very  severe — completely  prostrating 
her,  and  bringing  her  rapidly  into  a  state  of  anemia  ;  but  after  sever- 
al months  it  became  less  intense — recurring  with  severity  at  longer  and 
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longer  intervals — until  she  considered  herself  quite  free  from  any  dif 
ficulty  of  that  kind,  so  far  had  she  recovered. 

During  the  hemorrhagic  condition  the  ovarian  tumor  enlarged  but 
little,  if  any  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  moderated,  it  began,  yet  more 
slowly  than  before,  to  increase,  but  attended  with  less  pain. 

Matters  continued  in  this  manner  till  last  October,  when  she  came 
under  my  charge,  with  a  return  of  the  uterine  hemorrhage.  I  had 
visited  her  but  two  or  three  times,  and  had  first  returned  from  a  call 
at  her  residence,  when  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to  attend  her  again — 
the  messenger  telling  me  that  she  was  "choking  to  death."  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  her  bed-side  and  found  her  propped  up  with  pillows 
— the  windows  thrown  open — her  eyes  projecting  from  their  sockets 
and  staring  wildly — her  respiration  labored,  and  accompanied  with  a 
croupy  cough,  which  came  on  in  paroxysms,  and  was  attended  with  the 
peculiar  crowing  inspiration  of  spurious  croup. 

I  ordered  hot  fomentations  to  the  throat,  and  discovering  excessive 
tenderness  over  the  spine  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions,  I 
made  a  pretty  free  application  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  oint.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  measures,  I  administered  chloroform  by  inhalation,  and 
was  happy  to  see,  in  a  short  time,  that  the  severity  of  the  attack  had 
passed,  and  that  she  could  breathe  with  but  little  difficulty.  The  harsh, 
croupy  cough  continued  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  above  cases,  I  consider  interesting  specimens  of  purely  reflex 
action,  and  whose  interest  is  heightened  from  occurring  in  adults.  La- 
ryngismus stridulus  or  spurious  croup  is  a  very  rare  affection  in  those 
of  mature  years,  and  piobably  would  not  have  been  induced  in  these 
patients,  had  not  the  spinal  cord  been  rendered  exceedingly  sensitive 
from  the  long  existing  uterine  difficulty. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BLISTERS  IN  QUICKENING 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  MERCURY.* 

By  A.  N.  Bell,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Case  1.  In  May,  1843,  I  was  called  to  a  child,  six  years  old,  in 
a  typhoid  condition,  who  seven  days  before  had  taken  a  "worm  powder" 
from  her  schoolmaster.  After  taking  the  powder,  her  bowels  had  been 
open  daily  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit.     I  applied  blister  plasters  to 

*Read  before  the  Brooklyn  Medical  Society. 
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her  inkles,  and  ordered  an  enema  of  tor  oil. 

Early  next  mon  for,  end  was  surprised  to  find  her  >ali- 

fated.     6  wr,  and  complained  bitterly 

mouth.     The  enema  had  been  followed  by  three  copious  dejections  in- 
cluding  a  large  discharge  of  Inmbriooidea.     The  |  taken 

ined  to  be  four  grains  of  calomel. 
Cast  -J.      A  '  oni  two  y  [uent  to  this  c 

deaf  ami  dumb  old  lady,  who  awoke  on  the  morning  of  mj 
with  a  very  sore  mouth,  after  having  the  day  before  BCalded  her  hand 
while  making  soap.     "Yesterday,"  Bhe  explained  through  an  inter- 
.  "I  burnt  my  hand,  as  you  see,  and  this  morning  I  woke  up 

with  the  lire  in  my  mouth."      More   than  a  week  before,    her   bowels 

confined,  Bhe  had  taken  two  pills  that  were  left  over  from  some 

other  prescription.     They  did  not  operate  much,  but  she  felt  relieved 
hat,  and  made  no  further  complaint.     The  pills  were  the  com- 
pound cathartic  j  she  was  salivated. 

i:  3.  The  next  case  occurred  nearly  ten  years  ago,  in  a  man 
who  visited  mc  on  board  ship,  for  a  swollen  elbow.  As  he  could  not 
speak  English,  and  I  could  speak  but  little  Spanish  (it  was  on  the 

f  Mexico),  I  did  not  learn  as  much  of  his  history  as  desirable, 
and  only  applied  a  blister  plaster  to  the  swelling,  directing  him  to  call 
again  soon.  He  came  next  day,  salivated.  He  had  a  bubo,  and  had 
been  taking  a  blue  pill  twice  a  week  for  a  month. 

This  class  of  affections  has,  more  than  all  others,  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  cutaneous  irritation,  during  the  presence  of  ru- 
in the  system,  is  likely  to  decelope  its  influence,  or  increase  the  ac- 
tivity of  mercury  when  its  influence  is  already  manifest. 

In  the  treatment  of  indolent  bubo,  it  has  been  my  practice  for  sev- 
eral years  either  to  apply  blister  plasters  for  the  double  effect  of  their 
local  action  and  the  mercurialization  of  the  system,  or  not  to  apply 
them  while  the  constitution  is  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  unless 
it  i<  desirable  to  increase  its  activity.  In  inflammation  of  serous  mem" 
branes,  in  croup,  or  in  any  disease  whatever,  where  there  is  a  i 
ty  for  the  certain  and  speedy  action  of  mercury  upon  the  system,  we 
believe  it  can  bo  hastened  by  a  blister  plaster. — New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine. 
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PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
ERYSIPELAS. 

The  use  of  percliloride  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  has  late- 
ly been  brought  again  into  notice  by  the  publication  of  a  thesis  by 
M.  Louis  Mathey,  and  by  some  observations  made  by  M.  Aran,  phy- 
sician of  the  Hospital  St.  Antoine  in  Paris.  M.  Mathey  relates  ten 
cases  of  erysipelas  treated  with  this  medicine,  and  his  conclusions  are 
contained  in  the  following  remarks  : 

The  action  of  perchloride  of  iron  on  erysipelas  is  evident,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  modified  a  short  time  after  its  administration. 
In  fact,  on  the  second  day,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  first,  M.  Math- 
ey has  seen  the  disease  become  limited  and  circumscribed,  and  its  fur- 
ther progress  arrested.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  effect 
of  the  perchloride  is  still  very  remarkable  :  not  only  is  the  progress 
of  the  erysipelas  sensibly  modified  from  the  first  few  hours  which  fol- 
low the  administration  of  the  medicine,  but  it  is  completely  arrested ; 
the  radical  cure  of  the  disease  is  obtained  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
was  observed  that  in  ten  rather  severe  cases  of  erysipelas  treated  by 
the  internal  use  of  perchloride  of  iron,  three  were  cured  in  two  days, 
three  were  cured  in  three  days,  two  were  cured  in  four  days,  one  in 
five  days,  and  one  in  seven  days.  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that 
erysipelas  is  advantageously  modified  by  the  internal  use  of  chloride 
of  iron  ;  that  cessation  of  the  symptoms  proper  to  erysipelas  is  some- 
times very  rapid  after  the  administration  of  this  medicine ;  that  in  a 
series  of  ten  observations  made  upon  varied  cases,  this  treatment  never 
failed  ;  that  even  where  its  efficacy  may  be  doubted  it  has  never  given 
rise  to  any  bad  symptom  ;  and  that  when  administered  in  the  dose  of 
30  drops  to  a  healthy  subject,  it  has  never  given  rise  to  any  painful 
sensation,  and  has  never  produced  any  notable  functional  disturbance. 

M.  Aran  agrees  with  M.  Mathey  in  never  having  observed  any  un- 
fortunate result  from  the  administration  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  in 
larger  doses  than  those  employed  by  M:  Mathey — namely,  thirty,  fifty, 
sixty,  and  one  hundred  drops  a  day,  in  certain  exceptional  cases. 
But  a  wider  and  more  extensive  experience  of  the  employment  of  the 
perchloride  has  shown  him  that  there  are  particular  circumstances 
which  favour  the  action  of  the  medicine.  M.  Aran  believes  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  advantageous  results  from  the  administration 
of  perchloride  of  iron  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas.     He  is  convinced 
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ysipelas  will  not  yield  to  this  remedy  ;  i 
instance,  tl  lich  occur  in  young,  strong,  and  robust  subjects 

line  temperament,   and  which  are  accompanied  by  :i  well- 

1  inflammatory  action.     On  the  other  hand,  the  erysip- 

rhich  aredeTelopod  in  feeble,  delicate  subjects,  of  i  well-marked 

lymphatic  or  scrofulous  temperament  ;  in  individuals  already  weak- 
ened by  previous  disease  ;  the  a  sially  which  exhibit  with 
well-marked  tendency  to  spread,  the  mdematOUS  form  ;   and   in  which, 

even  with  a  marked  icceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  arterial  throbs  arc 
weak  and  easily  depressed,  or  when   fever  is  completely  wantii 
happens  sometimes  in  old  persons;  these  cast  markably  modi- 

fied and  often  arrested  in  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours, 
by  the  administration  of  the  perchloride.  The  erysipelas,  which  is  .-till 
more  atonic,  and  which  supervenes  in  the  course  of  serious  diseases, 
around  puncture.-,  abrasions,  or  lacerations  of  the  skin,  at  other  times 
even  without  appreciable  causes,  are  amenable  to  the  perchloride  of 
iron.  Lastly,  the  cases  which,  even  when  they  show  themselves  in 
strong  and  robust  subjects,  after  having  been  reduced  by  various  and 
appropriate  treatment,  still  linger  on  and  pass  from  one  part  to  anoth- 
er, throwing  out  unexpectedly  its  eruptions  in  places  where  the  dis- 
ease appeared  to  have  been  long  extinguished  ;  such  cases  are  often 
terminated  in  24  hours  by  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

Another  point  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  propriety  of  ad- 
ministering the  perchloride  as  a  prophylactic.  "There  arc  certain 
epochs  and  years,"  says  M.  Mathey,  "when  cases  of  erysipelas  of  a 
traumatic  origin  arc  multiplied  to  infinity,  and  show  themselves  in  such 
great  number,  that  the  disease  is  truly  epidemic.  The  application  of 
a  seton,  a  moxa,  or  a  blister,  is  followed  by  erysipelatous  inflammation ; 
and  a  fortiori,  the  great  wounds  united  by  sutures  and  band 
diachylon  are  almost  infallibly  attacked  with  the  disease.  The  sur- 
geon who  operates  under  these  circumstances  is  pretty  sure  to  see  ery- 
sipelas among  his  patients.  It  would  perhaps  be  proper  to  postpone 
the  operation,  but  sometimes  the  ease  is  urgent,  and  the  surgeon  would 
think  himself  fortunate  and  could  act  with  more  confidence  if  he  could 
hope  to  put  his  patient  beyond  the  reach  of  troublesome  complication  ; 
mi^ht  we  not,  for  the  first  few  days  which  follow  a  delicate  operation, 
and  during  which  inflammation  is  to  be  feared,  unite  with  soothing 
beverages  some  drops  of  perchloride  of  iron,  because  it  is  fully  estab- 
lished that  its  use  in  moderate  doses  is  not  followed  by  any  bad  ef- 
fect7"— Bull.  Gen.  de  Therap.fy  Brit.  Sf  For.  Med.  Chirurg.  Rev. 
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QUACKERY. 

The  July  number  of  the  London  Lancet  contains  some  very  excel, 
lent  editorial  remarks  on  Quacks,  which  indicate  that  England  is  quite 
as  much  infested  by  those  harpies  who  prey  upon  the  credulous  and 
ignorant,  as  we,  in  the  United  States,  are.  We  have  frequently  met 
with  instances  of  hypochondriasis,  induced  by  the  perusal  of  those  vile 
publications,  which  are  so  extensively  circulated  at  the  present  time, 
entitled  "Advice  to  Young  Men,"  "Spermatorrhoea,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  and 
almost  every  day  our  attention  is  directed  to  victims  of  malpraxis, 
generally  among  the  ignorant,  but  sometimes  among  the  educated,  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  pretentious  charlatanism  and 
real  merit. 

Last  summer  a  spectacle  and  optical  instrument  vender,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  came  to  this  city,  from  New  York,  and 
assuming  the  titles  of  Doctor  and  Professor,  obtained  a  large  amount 
of  money  from  our  citizens.  Cataract,  Amaurosis,  Opacity  of  the 
Cornea  and  total  disorganization  of  the  eye,  equally  with  simple  ca- 
tarrhal ophthalmia,  were  susceptible  of  cure  by  the  use  of  one  unva- 
ried course  of  treatment,  which  consisted  in  purchasing,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  a  pair  of  his  spectacles,  and  in  the  application  of  an  infal- 
eye-wash,  composed  essentially  of  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  water. 

We  have  peripatetic  and  resident  healing  Mediums,  Mesmerists, 
Lung  Doctors,  Herb  Doctors,  and  others  of  the  same  character,  who 
advertise  largely,  promise  cures  in  every  instance,  and  undertake  tho 
most  difficult  and  intricate  cases  with  the  same  confidence  that  they  do 
the  simplest  and  most  trivial,  because  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  all. 

Where  the  well-educated  physician  hesitates,  and  takes  time  to  make 
out  a  correct  diagnosis,  in  an  obscure  and  complicated  case,  they  pro- 
nounce at  a  glance  on  the  character  of  the  disease,  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  the  application  of  remedies  (?),  and  hesitate  not  to  give  a  favor- 
able prognosis,  even  when  the  film  of  death  is  gathering  on  the  eyes  of 
their  unfortunate  patients,  and  the  fluttering  pulse  and  failing  breath, 
indicate  the  fast  approach  of  dissolution.  All  these,  however,  are  vul- 
gar quacks  ;  there  is  another  class  that  affects  learning,  elegance  and 
refinement,  that  deceives  with  a  specious  show  of  wisdom,  which  finds 


Ql 


timi  tmong  those  who  i  t  life,  but  which 

isjusi  beard  and  nearly  as  dangerous,  i 

less  elegant  forma  of  Quackery. 

•ml  honorable  positi 

.  of  cur  imitation. 

.  have  almost  invarial •! y  refused  to  oonsultor  be  I  pwf 

tatty  with  them,  and  when,  in  rare  instance  mberof  the 

Lowered  himself 

onntenance  these  charlatans,  hie  course  has  called  out  a  onani- 
i  probation  from  hie  i  and  he  has  been 

shunned  and  branded  by  all  1  medical  men. 

ikies    has  recently  called  out  en  n  of 

_  from  cur  Portland  Medical  Association,  hut  while  the  action  of 
that  1  -  OUT  approval  to  a  certain  extent,   we  would  E 

that  the  insertion  of  a  simple  card  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  adver- 

columna  of  a  daily  paper,  wdiich  few  read,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  ever  think  of  a  second  time,  is  scarcely  so  effectual  a  m 
of  "advertising  specialties,1'  as  putting  under  the  editorial  head,  a 
grand,  eloquent  and  minute  account  of  a  surgical  operation,  detailing 
its  character,  steps  and  termination,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  or 
accident,  which  called  for  it,  with  a  minuteness  and  technical  accuracy, 
which  shows  clearly  to  a  medical  reader  at  least,  if  not  to  the  general 
public,  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  an  expert — an  eye-wit  i 
and  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  operator,  whose  name  is  given  in 
full  with  complimentary  remarks,  was  himself  its  author.  While,  as 
wo  before  remarked,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  reprobating  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  steps  which  our  I  q    has  taken  to  put 

down  even  the  appearance  of  quackery  among  its  members,  we  cannot 
avoid  thinking  in  this  connection,  of  those  of  old,  who  were  said  to 
iin  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Association  has  had  a 
meeting  at  which  the  subject,  to  which  allusion  has  been  mail 
called  up.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  members  was  not  present  to  act  on  the  matter,  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  will  be  again  presented  at  a  future  meeting.  We 
have  no  doubt  the  Association  will  take  efficient  measures  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  highly  objectionable  mode  of  advertising,  among  its  mem- 
bers. 
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ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea  have  unfortunately,  become  so  common  in 
our  State,  as  to  assume  an  importance  which  did  not  formerly  belong  to 
them,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  pathology  and  treatment, 
is  now  indispensable  to  every  medical  practitioner.  Except  in  our 
large  sea-board  towns,  physicians  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  would 
scarcely  meet  a  single  case  of  either,  in  a  long  and  extensive  prac- 
tice, but  since  railroads  and  steamboats  have  increased  the  facilities  for 
travelling,  town  and  country  have  been  brought  into  close  proximity, 
and  not  only  have  the  habits,  tastes  and  luxuries  of  the  former,  been 
introduced  into  the  latter,  but  even  our  most  retired  and  secluded  vil- 
lages have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  diseases  of  large 
and  populous  cities. 

In  consideration  of  this  fact,  wo  propose  to  give  a  brief  resume  of 
what  is  now  known  of  the  cause,  pathology  and  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases,  avoiding  speculation,  and  confining  ourself  to  well-established 
facts. 

Syphilis — shows  itself  in  two,  according  to  some  authors  in  three 
forms,  of  which  the  first  is  purely  local  in  its  character,  the  second  and 
third  are  general  and  constitutional. 

Primary  Syphilis  is  a  local  affection,  caused  by  the  contact  of  a 
specific  poison  with  the  surfaces  of  the  human  body  ;  which  are  most 
susceptible  to  its  influence,  when  they  are  abraded,  or  delicate  in  text- 
ure. This  poison,  generated  in  the  pus  secreted  by  ulcers  occurring 
on  parts  affected  with  the  disease,  cannot  be  detected  either  by  chem- 
ical analysis,  or  microscopical  examination,  and  its  existence  is  only  to 
be  determined  by  the  effects  which  the  pus  containing  it  produces, 
when  applied  under  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin. 

Of  the  origin  of  syphilis,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  that  of 
Variola  and  other  kindred  diseases  ;  we  only  know  that  now,  it  never 
occurs  spontaneously,  but  is  always  caused  by  contagion.  The  first  ob- 
servable effect  of  syphilitic  virus  is  the  production  of  a  minute  vesicle 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  congestion,  and  attended  with  an  itching  sen- 
sation. This  vesicle  makes  its  appearance  usually  the  third  day  after 
infection,  but  as  it  is  seldom  looked  for,  its  presence  is  not  often  de- 
tected. It  soon  becomes  ruptured  by  attrition,  leaving  a  small  ulcer 
with  a  dirty-looking  gray  base  and  well  defined  edges.  This  is  the 
chancre  ;  constitution,  habits,  general  health  and  other  circumstances 
modify  this,  as  they  do  other  ulcers,  so  that  we  have  a  great  variety  of 
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ensnares,  among  whi«-h  the  dmmI  prominent  are  the  simple,  the  info 

oic.  Although 
chancrtt  ire  moei  commonly  found  <>n  the  glans  penis,  and  tin*  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  prepuce,  they  not  nnfreqnently  ippear  within  the 
urethra,  or  !ng  the  penis,  and  sometimes,  on  the 

lipfl  or  within  the  fa". 

Tin-  simple  chancre  is  s  small,  round  ulcer,  usually  presenting  a 
somewhat  rai  its  in  healthy  in- 

dmdn  have  neither  been  impaired  by  dissipa- 

tion, nor  infected  by  '  v  taints.     Unless  appropriately  treated 

into  one  of  tl  -  mally  into  the  indnrated.     The 

indurated  chant  •lines  called  the  Ilunterian,  1  1  and 

hardened  base,  which  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers 
the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  of  considerable  consistence,  like 
a  split  pea.  Its  edges  are  as  regular  and  well  defined,  as  though  it 
had  been  made  by  a  shoe-maker's  punch.  This  form  of  chancre  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  the  first  indication  of  the  invasion  of  second- 
ary or  constitutional  syphilis  ;  and  Hunter  the  great  English  author- 
serted  that  it  was  the  true  syphilitic  ulcer.  The  induration  is 
caused  by  the  exudation  of  plasma  into  the  tissues,  and  has  a 
somewhat  cartilaginous  character. 

That  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  secondary  symptoms  follow  Ilunte- 
rian chancres,  we  readily  admit  ;  but  that  such  is  invariably  the  case, 
is  very  far  from  being  true.  We  have  seen  instances  of  regular,  well- 
marked  indurated  chancres,  which  have  been  cured  without  the  subse- 
quent occurrence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance  whatever.  We 
distinctly  remember  one,  in  particular,  which  occurred  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York,  in  which  we  were  an 
tant  Physician  at  the  time.  The  patient  was  a  stout.  rol>u>t  man, 
of  medium  size,  and  about  thirty  years  old.  He  had  a  single  indurat- 
ed chancre  on  the  glans  near  the  corona,  which  was  so  distinctly  mark- 
ed in  its  characteristics,  that  it  might  have  been  selected  as  a  type  of 
this  form  of  the  disease.  It  healed  readily  and  rapidly,  but  having  in 
mind  the  Ilunterian  rule,  the  Resident  Physician  detained  the  patient 
in  the  Hospital  two  months  after  his  recovery,  expecting  the  invasion 
of  secondary  syphilis.  No  symptoms,  however,  appeared,  and  he  was 
finally  discharged,  cured. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  (piito  a  large  number  of  similar  case-:.  The 
serpiginous  variety  resembles  the  simple  chancre  in  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics, differing  from  it  mainly  in  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  it 
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extends.  It  is  quite  superficial,  but  its  surface  is  large,  and  when 
healing  commences  in  one  part,  ulceration  proceeds  quickly  in  another. 
The  ulcerative  process  goes  on  in  concentric  rings,  observing  a  greater 
or  less  regularity,  according  as  circumstances  promote  or  retard  cicatri- 
zation. It  occurs  in  scrofulous  persons  who  have  the  tuberculous  dia- 
thesis. Sloughing  and  phagedenic  chancres  are  found  only  in  those 
individuals  whose  vitality  has  been  lowered  by  insufficient  nutriment, 
illness,  dissipation  or  other  causes,  and  who,  neglecting  cleanliness, 
have  permitted  the  disease  to  advance  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
without  treatment.  It  is  rarely  met  except  in  Hospitals,  or  in  such 
haunts  of  wretchedness,  vice  and  destitution  as  that  famous  locality, 
the  Five  Points,  in  New  York.  We  cannot  better  describe  this  form 
of  syphilis  than  by  briefly  narrating  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  many 
cases  we  saw  of  it,  while  connected  with  the  Institution  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made. 

The  first  case,  we  shall  present,  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  about  18 
years  old,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  in  the  fall  of  1853,  and 
sent  to  a  ward  of  which  we  had  charge.  She  had  rung  all  the  chang- 
es in  the  career  of  prostitution,  rapidly  descending  from  the  gilded  sa- 
loons, where  vice  presents  itself  in  its  most  attractive  garb,  to  those 
low  dens  of  infamy,  which  pollute  and  taint  the  moral  atmosphere,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Water  Street  and  "The  Points."  She  could 
not  tell  when  she  had  contracted  syphilis  ;  but  she  had  evidently  had 
it  for  some  time.  She  had  suffered  from  poverty,  want  and  destitu- 
tution,  indulging,  however,  freely  in  large  potations  of  those  vile  spir- 
ituous compounds  vended  in  the  haunts  she  had  frequented,  and  eat- 
ing very  little  food.  On  her  admission  to  the  hospital,  she  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  general  prostration  •  her  pulse  was  quick  and  small ; 
tongue  coated,  tremulous  and  presenting  indentations  caused  by  press- 
ure of  the  teeth  upon  it ;  bowels  constipated  ;  skin  dry.  Making  an 
examination,  we  found  an  ulcer  about  the  size  of  a  dollar  or  a  little 
larger  covered  with  a  moist  slough  of  considerable  thickness,  grayish 
in  color,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  greenish  appearance  gradually 
changing  into  a  deep  red  and  finally  fading  into  the  natural  color  of 
the  skin.  This  ulcer  was  situated  between  the  labia  majora,  extending 
so  as  to  envelope  the  fourchette.  The  most  active  treatment,  both  top- 
ical and  constitutional,  was  immediately  instituted,  and  assiduously  fol- 
lowed up,  consisting  of  tonics,  stimulants  and  concentrated  nutriment  in- 
ternally ;  and  cauterization,  stimulants  and  cataplasms  frequently  re- 
newed externally  ;  still  ulceration  and  gangrene  went  on  extending  so 
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rapidly  that  after  an  f  not  more  than  a  few  h 

of  the  nicer  would  be  found  to  have  inci  -  in  diame- 

ter.    "  cheeked,  the  lower  half  of  thehv 

bia  in  '  aeration,  and  surrounding  the  anus,  it 

had  divided  thi  d  the  nab 

distal] 

verity  than  thai 
twenty-fiv<  was  admit 

y  the  e 
He  was  bo  much 
prostrated  that  he  could  stand  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     Ho 
;  ward  ;m<l  pul  He  contracted  syph- 

hospital,  but  bad  rc- 
i;t.     II"  had  been  wretchedly  poor  and  dia- 
mine completely  exhausted  by  del 
5.      On  making  an  examination,  it  was  found  that  ho 
had  had  Phymosis,  but  that  the  prepu  'ng  gangrenous,  had 

ruptured  and  the  glans  was  I  protrudiag  from  the  aperture 

irmed,  and  entirely  enveloped  as  far  as  the  corona  glandist  in 
a  thick  moist  slough.  The  same  treatment  was  instituted  as  in  the 
before  described.  Notwithstanding  the  most  unremitting  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  his  attendant  physician,  the  gangrene  and 
ulceration  extended  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  when  he  died  about 
':  after  his  admission,  his  penis  had  entirely  disappeared  and  the 
scrotum  was  gangrenous  throughout  it<  whole  extent. 

In  several  other  similar  eases  the  patients  recovered  with  the  com- 
plete loss  of  the  penis. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  syphilis  is  ordinarily  easy,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  generally  able  to  learn  from  the  patient,  that  he  has  been  ex- 
posed to  infection,  and  the  characteristics  of  each  form  of  chancre  be- 
fore given,  usually  enable  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  affection 
with  sufficient  ac  >r  all  practical  purposes.     The  disease  must 

liable  to  be  mistaken  for  chancre  i>  Herpes  PreputiaHs,     When  the 
herpetic  vesicle  I  ruptured,  il  leaves  an  ulcer  which  has  an  ap- 

pearance somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  simple  chancre.      "  But  th° 
superficial  ulceration  of  herpes,  the  occurrence  usually  of  smali 
ations  in  a  cluster,  and  the  uniform  level  of  the  exposed  surfaces,  are 
eharaei  inch  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  chronic  pr 

of  chancre,  its  thickened  and  raised  edges,  and  the  whitish  appearance 
of  its  surface  by  a  talse  membrane."*     Herpes  is  easily  cured  by  atr 
*Disease3  of  the  Skin,  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  P.  B.  S-,  Phil.,  Ed.  1847,  p.  193- 
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tention  to  cleanliness  and  simple  astringent  applications.  The  only 
certain  means  of  diagnosticating  chancre  is  that  afforded  by  inoculation. 
Unspecific  pus  introduced  under  the  cuticle  produces  no  effects  ex- 
cept those  caused  by  the  instrument  used  to  insert  it.  Syphilitic 
virus,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  day  or  two  invariably  produces  a  vesicle, 
which,  rupturing,  discloses  an  ulcer  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
real  chancre.  We  would  not,  however,  recommend  this  method  of 
diagnosis  in  private  practice,  since  unless  the  artificially  induced  chan- 
cre is  promptly  and  completely  destroyed  immediately  after  its  forma- 
tion, it  is  often  more  obstinately  intractable  than  the  original  one  from 
which  the  virus  was  taken  to  produce  it.  We  have  seen  on  the  thighs 
and  abdomen  of  quite  a  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  ulcers  of 
very  great  size  and  virulence  thus  occasioned.  And  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  appearances  of  the  sore,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  af- 
ford data  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  disease. 

Prognosis.  Simple  and  indurated  chancres,  occurring  in  persons 
previously  healthy,  may  or  may  not  be  succeeded  by  secondary  symp- 
toms according  as  they  are  immediately  and  completely  destroyed,  or 
are  permitted  to  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  unless  the  virus  is  destroyed  before  the  first  week  after  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  it  is  absorbed  and  thus  infects  the  system  ; 
to  this,  however,  we  find  many  exceptions. 

Secondary  syphilis  does  not  so  commonly  follow  the  sloughing  and 
phagedenic  varieties,  as  it  does  the  simple  and  indurated,  because  the 
inflammatory,  ulcerative  and  gangrenous  processes  tend  to  prevent  ab- 
sorption of  virus  into  the  blood. 

The  phagedenic  chancre,  advancing  as  it  does  with  almost  incredi- 
ble rapidity,  often  entirely  destroys  the  part  it  attacks,  and  "eats"  in- 
to the  Perineum,  extending  over  the  thighs,  nates,  etc. 

Although  the  sloughing  variety  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  less  for- 
midable than  the  phagedenic,  still  it  is  very  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
enfeebled  vitality  of  those  in  whom  it  occurs.  Death  not  unfrecpiently 
results  from  both  these  forms  of  chancres. 

[concluded  in  our  next.J 


To  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Daveis  of  this  city,  we.  are  in- 
debted for  a  very  excellent  treatise  on  "Special  Exercises  in  the 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,' '  by   Henry  G.  Davis, 
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M.  D  Y  rk.     We  have  perused  it  with  -  re, and 

mch  pleased  with  the  novel  views,  i  I  by  the  author, 

of  the  f  Phthisis  Pnlmonafis,  and  the  valuable  directions 

given  for  obviating  it,  by  exercises  which  tend  to  expand  the 

chest  and  increase  resj  [ration  without  at  the  same  time  exciting 
the  action  of  the  heart  unduly.  That  insufficient  aeration  of  the 
blood,  is  a  ver  of  Tubercul 

known  to  the  ;  ,  and  many  of  the  rcmcdi<  I     QSump- 

tion  which  have  been  used  of  late,  have  particular  reference  to 
the  correction  of  that  evil. 

Whi        .  commended  in  Phthisis,  is  sup- 

to  act  by  supplying  a  superabundance  of  carbon,  which, 
by  increasing  the  demand  for  atmospheric  air  for  its  elimination, 
increases  respiration,  and  promotes  a  rapid  reaction  between  the 
blood  and  the  tissues,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  Dr.  Davis  is  the 
first  to  employ  especial  exercises  to  effect  that  object. 


To  Correspondents. — Several  valuable  communications 
have  been  received,  which  will  find  a  place  at  the  earliest  oppor. 
tunity.  The  article  commenced  in  the  present  number,  on  the 
Os  and  cervix  Uteri,  occupying  more  space  than  was  anticipat- 
ed, will  be  necessarily  extended  into  one  or  two  more  numbers. 
We  trust  that  it  may  be  the  inauguration  of  a  discussion  which 
shall  aid  in  placing  the  instrument  upon  which  it  bears,  in  its 
true  position. 


The  Monet's  Worth. — It  is  our  almost  daily  misfortune  to  receive 
complaints  from  correspondents,  that  the  price  which  we  charge  for 
our  Journal  is  disproportionate  to  the  (quantity  of  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. It  affords  us  pleasure  to  say,  however,  that  these  complaints 
originate,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  from  those  whose  j 
for  the  "almighty  dollar''  is  greater  than  their  desire  to  have  their  pro- 
d  honorably  represented.  Their  penuriousness  is  triumphant  over 
their  rsprit  flu  COrpt. 

Fortunately  for  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged,  this  senti- 
ment ia  ii"t  universal.  While  none  are  more  conscious  than  ourselves 
that  we  do  not  give  so  many  pages  for  the  same  money,  afi  many  of  our 
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cotemporaries,  and  while  none  regret  it  more,  there  are  those  who  ap- 
preciate our  desire  to  satisfy  our  subscribers,  and  lend  us  their  hands. 
We  will  instance  but  a  single  worthy  and  valued  correspondent,  who 
remarks  : — "Although  I  consider  three  dollars  as  out  of  proportion, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  having  a  State  periodical  upon  medical  subjects, 
&c,  I  subscribe." 

Now  let  us  say  to  our  professional  brethren  in  this  State — not  allud- 
ing to  our  patrons — that  were  every  individual,  whose  name  is  now 
upon  our  subscription  list,  to  forward  us  three  dollars  each,  we  should 
still  fail  of  receiving  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  mechanical 
execution  of  our  Journal  for  one  year,  were  it  not  for  advertising  and 
other  resources.  Our  own  labor,  as  editors  and  collaborateurs,  is  re- 
munerated only  by  the  gratification  of  seeing  our  publication  regularly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers,  and  of  knowing  that  this  is  the 
result  of  our  own  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  we  are  privileged  to  number  among  our  correspondents.  Nei- 
ther they  or  ourselves  hope  or  expect  any  pecuniary  reward  ;  or,  in- 
deed, any  reward  whatever,  except  that  rendered  bj  the  belief  that 
they  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  furnish  a  periodical  creditable  to 
Maine  medical  practitioners. 

A  single  word  more  upon  this  subject.  If  the  profession  will  give 
us  encouragement  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  supported,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  increase  our  Journal  sixteen,  thirty-two  or  forty-eight  pa 
ges,  as  their  subscriptions  may  warrant.  But  until  our  list  shall  in- 
crease, we  feel  persuaded  that  no  reasonable  man  will  ask  or  expect 
us  to  enlarge  our  area,  since  such  a  proceeding  would  involve  ourselves 
in  pecuniary  loss,  and  put  a  sudden  period  to  the  existence  of  the  Re- 
porter. 

The  Scalpel,  which  we  were  wont  to  purchase  at  25  cents  a 
number,  comes  to  us  this  month,  with  its  usual  soldierly  bearing  ; 
thrusting  its  keen  blade,  clean  to  the  haft,  into  the  metropolitan 
meat  markets,  gift-book  concerns,  hyper-medicating  doctors,  old 
Hahnemann  and  his  Borax,  &c.  The  July  number  is  character- 
ized by  the  editor's  usual  piquancy  and  originality. 


■Several  publications  have  been  received,  which  want  of  time 


and   space  precludes  notices  of,  for  which,  however,  the  publishers 
have  our  thanks. 
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I  .     lab  -ratory  of  the  M( 

Tildes  ft  I  d  ten  y 

tk>n.     fa  propri  itora  have  probably  made  n 
raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  their  Medicinal  ,  than 

ther  firm  in  thifl  country,  and  most  of  the  articles  from  which 
their  preparation*  arc  derived  being  indigen  >ufl,  they  have,  in  all 
whore  it  vraa  desirable,  manufactured  from  recent  or  fresh  roots  and 
Their  Solid  and  Fluid  Extracts  stand  deservedly  high  with 
the  profession  throughout  the  Union,  and  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  desire  to  make  use  of  them,  tl  taring  the  title  which  heads 

this  article  has  been  issued.     It  contains  lists  of  the  Solid  and  Fluid 
Extracts  manufactured  by  Tilden  cv.  Co.,  and  formulae  for  all  th 

:is  into  which  they  are  designed  to  enter,   with  appropriate  do- 
Lkaloi  Is  and  resinoida,  and  of  phamaceul 
pills  and  granules,  with  the  minimum  and  maximum  doses  ;  and  other 
important  and  valuable  information. 
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The  object  of  this  publication  i<  the  dissemination  of  Med- 
ici]  intelligence  ;  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  professional 

Hence  ;  the  interest  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  our 
own  State,  and  their  facile  communication  with  each  other.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  legitimate  medical  prac- 
tice, and  will  faithfully  oppose  whatever  militates  against  scientif- 
ic truth,  or  countenances  empiricism  or  qua  It  is  further 
presented  as  the  medium  for  courteous  and  impartial  discussion 
on  all  subjects  calculated  to  interest  or  advance  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. 

Designed  for  circulation  especially  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
while  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fession  generally,  its  contents  will  have  so  much  of  a  local  char- 
acter as  shall  make  it  valuable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  particular- 
ly intended. 

Our  list  of  regular  Contributors  embraces  the  names  of  sev- 
eral of  the  ablest  Physicians  in  this  State,  and  distinguished 
practitioners  in  other  sections  have  kindly  consented  to  become 
occasional  correspondents. 

Each  number  will  contain  at  least  forty-eight  octavo  pages, 
making  a  volume  of  from  576  to  GOO  pages,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished  at  Three  dollars  per  volume,  payable  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the 
Journal,  inserted  on  reasonable  terms. 

All  communications,  whether  relating  to  the  Editorial  or 
business  department  of  the  Journal  should   be   addressed   to  \ho 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  LITERATURE. 

BY  A  NEW"  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Although  the  mission  of  the  physician  is  pre-eminently  a 
practical  one,  none  can  entertain  a  more  genuine  appreciation  of 
those  features  which  it  possesses,  which  serve  to  render  it  at- 
tractive and  to  soften  the  asperities  of  its  utilitarianism,  than 
those  who  have  made  it  their  choice  with  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  character.  The  true  physician,  he  who  is  really  what  he 
professes  to  be,  a  student  of  nature,  is  ever  pleased  to  look  be- 
hind his  physic,  and  contemplate  phusis  ;  and  he  who  pursues 
the  profession  of  medicine  as  a  trade  merely,  and  renders  his 
title  of  "Doctor,"  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  dollars  and 
cents,  unquestionably  misunderstands  the  import  of  that  profes- 
sion, and  degrades  what  should  always  be  an  instrumentality  of 
beneficence  and  benevolence,  to  the  level  of  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, and  places  it  essentially  upon  the  same  ground  which 
his  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  or  the  blacking  upon  his  boots,  occupy. 

This  train  of  thought  has  been  suggested,  and  I  have  ventur- 
ed to  present  it  to  your  readers,  Messrs.  Editors,  from  an  ob- 
servation of  the  mutual  indebtedness  existing  between  our  own 
science  and  the  art  of  literature.  Without  regard  to  the  host' 
of  medical  men  whose  contributions  to  the  store  of  letters,  both 
in  prose  and  poetry,  have  alike  done  honor  to  themselves  and 
their  calling,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  instance  any  work  which 
lays  claim  to  literary  merit,  the  most  apt  and  forcible  pictures  in 
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cull  for,  or  are  the  result  of, the  interference  of  medical  science. 
The  Burgeon's  knife  with  keen  edge  making  a  deep  incision,  and 
giving  temporary  anguish,  in  order  that  a  complete  and  rad- 
ical cure  of  a  formidable  disease  may  be  effected,  is  the  illustra- 

tion  which  most  vividly  presents  to  the  mind  the  heroic  measures 
which  the  moral  reformer  finds  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  in 
eradicating  Borne  dangerous  social  evil.     Such  illustrations   are 

effectively,  as  well  as  most   freely,  used  by  those    authors 
who  enjoy  the  greatest  reputation  as  natural  litterateur* — by 

those  whose  productions  most  commend  themselves  as  appealing 
directly  to  the  inner  and  more  appreciative  part  of  man* 

Shakspearc,  whose  name,  at  least,  is  in  the  mouth  of  almost 
every  child  in  our  land,  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  figures. — 
How  striking  is  that  simile  of  his,  when  Hamlet  cautioning  his 
erring  mother  against  salving  her  conscience  over  with  the  oint- 
ment— "or  unction" — that  his  reproofs  are  the  results  of  his 
madness,  urges  that  such  an  idea 

— "will  hut  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  ; 
"Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  -within, 
Infects  unseen." 

How  graphic,  too,  is  his  picture  of  the  repulsiveness  of  vice,  and 
the  changes  which  it  works  upon  its  votaries,  when  he  represents 
it  as  "taking  off  the  rose  from  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent 
love,  and  setting  a  blister  there. "  Hamlet,  as  exhibited  in  the 
same  scene,  was  by  no  means  an  indifferent  diagnostician,  in 
a  case  of  insanity,  for  when  the  queen  seeks  to  account  for  his 
apparent  mental  abbcrrations,  and  to  quiet  him  in  his  rebuke  of 
her  own  crime,  by  imputing  his  excitement  to  delirium  or  ecsta- 
sy, he  assures  her — 

"My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  heat  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music:  It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered  :  bring  me  to  the  test, 

And  I  the  matter  will  reword  ;  which  madness 
Would  gamhol  from  "     |  HnmUt^Act  3,  Scene  4. 

Iii  Macbeth,  also,  Shakespeare  gives  us  an  insight  into  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  medical  practice  in  his  time.  We  are  led 
to  suppose  from  the  character  of  his  consultations  with  the  court 
physician,  and  of  the  replies  of  that  worthy  to  his  interrogatories 
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respecting  the  efficacy  of  medication  in  cases  of  insanity,  that 
an  individual  afflicted  with  a  "mind  diseased"  must  rely  entirely 
upon  the  "vis  medicatrix  naturce,  of  which  we  hear  much  in 
these  days.  The  same  passage  favors  the  belief  that,  in  addition 
to  palmistry,  horology,  &c,  which  we  know  were  in  vogue  at 
that  time,  urinary  tests  were  not  disregarded  as  means  of  diag- 
nosis ;  and  that  two  of  the  most  popular  cathartics  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  had  then  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity. 
Thus  Macbeth,  addressing  his  medical  adviser,  says — 

"If  thou  coulds't,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.    Pull't  off,  I  say, — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
"Would  scour  these  English  hence." — [Macbeth,  Act  5,  6'c.  3. 

Examples  like  these  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  so  fre- 
quent are  the  allusions  of  this  character  in  the  works  of  the  im- 
mortal bard.  Almost  every  page  teems  with  them,  and  the 
reader,  even  though  he  be  a  careless  one,  cannot  fail  of  being 
struck  with  the  vigor  and  propriety  of  the  figures  used  to  illus- 
trate ideas,  which  are  drawn  from  the  sources  under  considera- 
tion. I  have,  myself,  as  a  mere  pastime,  noted  above  eight- 
hundred  expressions  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

We  also  may  may  remark,  in  the  perusal  of  almost  every  one 
of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  works,  numerous  evidences  of  his  acute- 
ness  in  the  detection  of  symptoms.  With  the  exception  of  the 
play  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  sentence  which  can  be  tortured  into  relevancy  to  our  topic — we 
find,  from  the  "Tempest"  throughout,  ample  testimony  to  the  ab- 
sorbing quality  of  his  genius,  in  appropriating  the  description  of 
symptoms  to  give  vigor  and  piquancy  to  his  delineations.  Nothing 
less  than  pleurisy  is  meet  retribution  for  Caliban's  insubordina- 
tion, and  he  therefore  groans  in  anticipation  of  "cramps,  side- 
stitches  that  shall  pen  his  breath  up,"  &c.  It  would  seem  that 
"aged  cramps"  are  a  favorite  instrument  in  the  hands  of  sorcer- 
ers, when  their  supernatural  subjects  wax  rebellious. 

The  diseases  attendant  upon  old  age,  "the  gout,  serpigo  and  the 
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rheum"  are  also  described  with  a  faithfulness  which  a  ii"ii  profes- 
sional of  the  present  day  is  rarely  able  to  acquire.  \u  "Meas- 
ure for  Measure,"  alone,  the  careful  reader  must  have  remarked 
the  facility  of  description  displayed  in  the  observations  of  the 
.  I  rat  on  pregnancy,  which  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  piece,  but  especially  in  the  earlier  acts. 

Perhaps  no  quotation  from  this  author  has  heen  more  promi- 
nently brought  to  the  notice  of  the  me  lical  profession,  than  that 
from  "King  John/9  (Act.  v:  >  ,  7,,  which  has  been  introduc- 
ed by  Dr.  Watson,  into  his  lectures  upon  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  :«— 

''It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 

Is  touched  corruptibly;  and  his  pure  brain, 

(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 

Doth  by  the  idle  murmurs  that  it  makes, 

Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality." 

The  subsequent  passages  are  graphically  descriptive  of  the  course 
of  virulent  fevers,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the  fatal  termination 
by  the  complaints  and  prognostications  of  the  king,  as  expressed 
in  a  preceding  scene. 

But  I  have  already  extended  my  article  beyond  the  limits 
which  should  confine  it,  and  will  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tions of  this  subject  to  a  future  number,  when,  if  agreeable  to  my 
readers,  I  may  refer  to  some  other  authors  whose  reference  to 
medicine  and  medical  phenomena  are  quite  as  interesting  as 
those  now  considered. 


A  POINT  IN  MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

BY  SAMUEL  BRADBURY,  M.  D.,  OLDTOWN. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  London  Lancet  (reprint,)  the  ed- 
itor of  that  distinguished  Journal,  speaks  with  sharp  and  just 
condemnation  of  those  medical  men  who  consult  with  quacks,  but 
thinks  that  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  celebrated  Surgeon  of  London, 
acted  honorably  and  properly,  in  assisting  the  quack  Bell  in  his 
"urgent  surgical  case."  Now  I  think  the  Lancet  is  generally 
correct  on  all  points  of  medical  ethics  ; — I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
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most,  if  not  the  most  powerful  and  active  of  all  the  enemies  to  er- 
ror, superstition  and  quackery,  that  the  world  is  blest  with  ;  but 
I  do  believe  that  in  this  case  the  Lancet  is  wrong  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  did  act  very  imprudently,  and  that  he  has  set  an  exam- 
ple which,  if  followed  by  the  profession  generally,  will  lead  to  very 
disastrous  results.  That  Mr.  Fergusson's  motives  in  assisting  Bell 
(I  will  not  disgrace  the  title  of  Dr.  so  much  as  to  prefix  it  to  his — 
Bell's — name)  were  pure  and  honest — I  will  not  at  present, 
doubt,  not  knowing  the  character  of  that  gentleman :  but  that 
he  did  "aid  and  abet"  a  pretender,  indirectly  though  it  may 
have  been,  there  can  be  I  think,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The 
case  referred  to,  stands  briefly  thus  : — Bell,  a  homeopathic  prac- 
titioner, takes  charge  of  a  man  suffering  from  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body.  By  reason  of  his  taking  the  case,  two  highly 
honorable  medical  gentleman,  first  in  attendance  on  the  patient, 
viz  :  Dr.  Paley  and  Mr.  Philbrick,  find  it  for  their  own  and  their 
profession's  honor  to  decline  further  services  in  the  case.  The 
patient  while  under  the  care  of  Bell,  suffers  retention  of  urine 
which  he  (Bell,)  chooses  not  to  meddle  with,  but  takes  Mr. 
Fergusson  with  him  to  perform  the  necessary  operation,  which 
operation,  it  appears  had  previously  been  performed  for  him 
(Bell)  by  a  Mr.  Jackson.  Now  the  question  is,  did  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson do  right  in  going  with  Bell  and  performing  the  "urgent" 
surgical  operation  of  passing  the  catheter  ? 

Mr.  Fergusson  says  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lancet,  "I  ac- 
companied Dr.  Bell  to  Lincolnshire  in  an  urgent  surgical  case. 
I  have  not  seen  the  patient  since.  I  do  not  consult  with  home- 
paths.  I  do  not  believe  in  homoeopathy.  I  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  homoeopaths. "  All  this  may  be  true  and  probably  is  ; 
but  can  we  not  often  aid  people  without  consulting  with  them? 
Did  not  Mr.  Fergusson  encourage  Bell  in  his  infamous  practice, 
by  accompanying  him  to  Lincolnshire,  and  helping  him  out  of 
his  urgent  difficulty. 

The  editor  of  the  Lancet  upholds  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  con- 
duct, and  in  the  July  number  of  the  Lancet,  (reprint,)  says, 
"we  agree  with  him  (Mr.  Fergusson)  that  when  a  surgeon  is 
called  upon  for  assistance  in  an  urgent  surgical  case,  he  is  bound 
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eit  prol  ,  even  if  he  knew  a  charlatan  to  be  in  at- 

tendance." 

The  rule  the  Lancet  has  laid  down,  by  which  to  govern  j»hysi- 
ciam,  I  believe  is  dangerous,  and  should  not  he  followed  for 
the  following  reason, — viz : — because  assistance  given  in  "ur- 
gent" cases,  while  under  the  care  of  quacks,  tends,  indirectly,  hut 
no  less  surely,  to  foster  and  keep  alive  a  rapacious  and  vile  herd 
of  pretenders,  by  giving  them  "aid  and  comfort."  We  should 
not  "do  evil  that  good  may  come."  We  should  not  encourage 
error,  even  if  by  so  doing,  we  can  save  a  patient's  life  ;  for  in 
saving  one  lite,  we  become  the  indirect  instruments  of  a  thousand 
deaths. 

How  precious  is  truth,  to  every  body — especially  to  the  hon- 
orable physician.  lie  wdio  trifles  with  it,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later 
to  get  roughly  and  severely  handled — he  cannot  escape.  Give 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  a  quack  to-day,  and  this  does  not  end  the 
matter,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  may  suppose,  when  he  says  as  above 
quoted —  "I  have  not  seen  the  patient  since  ;" — no,  for  Bell  has 
got  all  the  aid  he  wanted  from  him.  To-morrow  when  the  case 
again  becomes  "urgent,"  lie  can  again  call  Mr.  Fergusson  to 
his  "urgent"  surgical  case  ;  and  if  he  is  absent,  he  can  take 
with  him  the  kind-hearted  editor  of  the  Lancet,  who  cannot  refuse 
to  assist  in  so  "urgent"  a  case. 

Sec  where  the  Lancet's  rule  will  carry  us.  If  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  assist  a  (mack  in  his  "urgent  surgical  case,"  how  can  we 
refuse  to  aid  him  in  his  "urgent  medical  case  ;"*  for  there  are 
many  cases  in  the  practice  of  medicine  proper,  which  require 
immediate  attention ;  and  so  the phyri cia n  must  be  brought  to 
the  aid  of  error  in  any  "urgent  medical  case,"  provided  some 
quack  sees  fit  to  make  a  tool  and  a  "cat's  paw"  of  him. 

It  is  in  ''urgent"  cases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  that  quacks 
and  the  public  generally,  should  be  made  to  feel,  not  only  the 
value  and  the  power  of  the  truth,  but  the  inflexible  justice  of  it 
also  ;  and  then  pretenders,  having  no  foothold,  will  fall  by  their 
own  shame,  and  by  the  scorn  of  the  public. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the    duty  of  a  physician  or  surgeon 

*  In  fact  the  Lancet  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two. 
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when  called  to  an  urgent  case,  or  to  one  that  is  not  urgent, 
is  very  plain  and  well  defined  ;  He  should  refuse  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  in  treating  a  patient  while  in  the  hands  of  a  charla- 
tan ;  as  assistance  on  his  part  becomes  injurious  to  our  profes- 
sion and  highly  detrimental  to  the  public.  If  a  patient  or  his 
friends  will  not  dismiss  a  quack  from  his  rapacious  hold,  the  pa- 
tient must  suffer  the  consequences.  His  or  their  folly  must 
prove  the  punishment,  which  shall  follow.  We  will  not  mix  up 
truth  and  honor  with  pretence  and  villainy.  Meantime  we 
should  give  the  public  on  every  occasion  to  understand  by  our 
words  and  by  our  acts,  the  vast  difference  between  science  and 
humbug.  Let  us  show  them,  (what  they  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant of)  the  true  position  of  medical  science  ;  how  it  is  advanc- 
ing daily  towards  perfection  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  ;  and  how  it  embraces,  as  it  advances,  everything 
within  its  reach  that  is  found  in  any  way  to  aid  us  in  relieving 
the  sufferings  of  mankind.  Let  us  show  the  public  that  medical 
men  have  honor  as  well  as  science  ;  that  a  gross  insult  offered 
them  shall  not  go  unrebuked  ;  that  pretenders  and  triflers  with 
human  life  shall  have  no  place  beside  honorable  men  ;  and  that 
ignorance  in  treating  disease,  must  ever  be  fatal  to  the  welfare 
of  the  patient. 

Oldtown,  August,  1858. 


REMOVAL  OF  AN  ENCYSTED  TUMOR  FROM  THE 

NECK. 

BY  J.  M.  BLAKE,  M.  D. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1855,  Alfred  Ingalls,  of  Bridgton,  aged 
65,  came  to  me  with  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  situated 
under  the  middle  of  the  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  un- 
attended with  pain,  moderately  firm,  elastic,  with  a  sense  of  fluctu- 
ation. As  it  was  covered  by  his  whiskers  he  had  but  just  discov- 
ed  it.  He  took  Iod.  of  Pot.  with  Liq.  Pot.  for  three  months, 
with  Iodine  and  Mercurial  Ointment,  the  tumor  all  the  time  rap- 
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i'lly  enlarging.  At  Length  the  skin  over  the  most  pronnneat 
part,  became  inflamed,  and  the  tumor  being  apparently  ready 
to  bunt,  was  punctured,  and  discharged  abort  an  ounce  of  serum. 
It i was  now  quite  sore  and   painful, 'which,  with   the   anxiety  in 

1  to  the  result,  began  to  tell  on  his  health  and  spirits. 
He  was  very  desiroui  of  having  it  removed,  and  on  the  10th  of 
Oct.,  assisted  by  Dr.  BarrowB,  ofEryeburg,  and  Messrs.  Ilurd 
and  Evans,  medical  students,    I  proceeded  to  the  operation. 

The  tumor  at  this  time  projected  two  inches  beyond  the  jaw  and 
nearly  filled  the  space  between  the  angles  of  the  jaw  and  trachea. 
Its  internal  attachments  did  not  seem  to  mo  deeply  seated.  I 
fancied  I  could  pass  my  fingers  between  it  and  the  large  blood- 

ressels. 

The  patient  being  etherized,  two  incisions  were  made,  com- 
mencing an  inch  below  and  behind  the  ear  and  terminating  just 
below  the  thyroid  cartilage,  including  an  oval  space  two  inches 
wide  over  the  top  of  the  tumor.  The  skin,  platysma,  superfi- 
cial fascia  and  some  cellular  tissue  having  been  divided,  the  cyst 
was  exposed.  The  Sterno-mastoid  was  seen  passing  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tumor.  The  dissection  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  rapid  oozing  of  blood  from  the  congested  tissue. 
The  termination  of  the  di-gastricus  in  the  middle  tendon,  to- 
gether with  the  lower  portion  of  the  stylo-hyoid,  was  so  closely 
imbedded  in  the  tumor,  and  its  attachments  here  so  firm,  that  it 
was  thought  best  to  divide  both  muscles  close  to  the  tumor,  and 
shave  their  tendons  from  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  tumor  was  closely  applied  to  the  carotid,  with  attach- 
ments on  each  side,  forming  a  canal  which  partially  enclosed  the 
artery. 

This  part  of  the  dissection  I  was  fortunately  able  to  complete 
without  injury  to  the  nervous  trunks,  by  a  patient  use  of  the  fin- 
ger and  the  handle  of  the  knife,  with  an  occasional  touch  of  its 
edge. 

The  tumor  having  been  wholly  removed,  the  primitive  carotid, 
for  an  inch  before  its  bifurcation,  the  internal  and  external  caro- 
tids as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  inferior  maxillary,  the 
lingual  tc  its  passage  behind  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  the  su- 
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perior  thyroid  arteries,  were  all  completely  isolated,  and  laid 
bare.  Three  sutures  were  used,  with  adhesive  straps,  and  the 
patient's  head  was  drawn  forward  and  fastened,  to  lessen  the  ten- 
sion on  the  sutures,  and  to  allow  the  closer  approximation  of  the 
integuments  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  by  the  pressure  of  the 
compresses.  The  parts  speedily  united  and  Mr.  I.  has  enjoyed 
perfect  health  to  the  present  time. 

The  deceptive  appearance  of  superficial  attachment  which  tu- 
mors in  this  region,  present,  so  much  insisted  on  by  surgical 
writers,  was  here  illustrated. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision,  the  seat  of  the 
deep  connections  in  this  case,  was  attributable,  I  think,  to  a  sim- 
ilarity of  consistency  between  the  tumor  and  the  healthy  parts, 
which  rendered  a  discrimination  between  them  impossible. 

Bridgton,  Me.,  July  12,  1858. 


CASE  OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FEMUR  REDUCED 
BY  MANIPULATIONS. 

BY   SAMUEL   B.    HUNTER,    M.    D. 

In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  an 
unusual  accident,  and  to  the  treatment  pursued  for  it,  I  propose 
to  give  the  outlines  of  an  interesting  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
femur,  which  occurred  in  a  person  more  than  sixty  years  old. 

Mr.  L.  of  Cherryfield,  Me.,  was  thrown  from  his  buggy  with 
great  violence,  and  on  being  taken  up,  was  found  to  be  much 
bruised — he  complained  of  extreme  pain  in  his  hip  and  shoulder. 
In  company  with  Drs.  Redman  and  Wentworth,  I  was  called  to 
see  him.  We  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  dislocated  into  the 
axilla  and  immediately  reduced  the  dislocation. 

We  then  examined  the  hip,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
tient was  quite  corpulent,  we  were  able  to  detect  little  deformity, 
save  a  flatness  over  the  joint,  and  a  swelling  between  the  anterior 
spinous  processes  of  the  illium.  The  leg  was  shortened  nearly 
two  inches,  and  immovable  ;  the  foot  was  turned  outwards.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  limb  we  were  led  to  suspect  fracture  of 
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tlio  nock  of  the  femur,  bat  upon  clo.se  examination,  we  discover- 
ed the  head  of  that  hone  lying  between  the  anterior  spinous  pro- 
cesses.    We  immediately  prepared  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by 

extension.  The  perineum  being  firmly  supported,  and  a  towel 
placed  around  the  thigh,  high  up  to  raise  the  head  of  the  bone, 
extension  was  made  by  three  men.  At  the  first  trial  the  leg 
was  drawn  down  to  within  three-<piartcrs  of  an  inch  of  its  former 
Length,  bnt  gaining  nothing  on  a  second  trial,  we  determined  to 
complete  the  reduction  by  manipulations.  The  patient  being 
firmly  held  on  his  hack,  I  raised  the  thigh,  the  leg  being  gradu- 
ally flexed  upon  it,  and  carrying  it  inward  brought  the  knee 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  chin. 

I  then  threw  it  suddenly  outward,  when  the  head  of  the  bone 
moving,  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  and  entered 
that  cavity  with  a  snap  distinctly  heard  by  all  present. 

The  patient  did  well  until  about  fifteen  days  afterwards,  when 
he  began  to  complain  of  a  severe  pain  in  his  shoulder,  which  was 
relieved  by  the  use  of  colchicum  and  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Thirty  days  have  now  elapsed  since  the  accident  occurred. 

I  submit  this  case  without  comment,  leaving  each  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusion  from  it. 

Steuben,  August  1st,  1858. 


DYSENTERY. 

BY  WM.  A.  RUST,  If.  D.,  SOUTH  PARIS. 

During  the  first  years  of  my  professional  life,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  treat  numerous  cases  of  dysentery,  and  I  followed  as 
far  as  practicable  the  suggestions  laid  down  in  the  books,  with 
such  variations  as  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  various  patients.  So  many  opposite  remedies  are 
recommended  by  different  writers,  that  I  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  settle  down  upon  any  rational  principle  of  treatment  which 
could  be  adopted  as  a  guide  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  treatment  by  full  doses  of  opium,  recommended  by  Chris- 
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tison  as  almost  infallible,  was  never  satisfactory  in  my  hands. 
Acetate  of  Lead  united  with  the  opium,  seemed  to  do  little 
better.  In  fact,  the  most  active  astringent  remedies,  so  far  as 
my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  seem  to  be  positively  in- 
jurious. I  could  never  reconcile  myself  to  the  "expectant  plan" 
as  the  severity  of  most  cases  of  the  disease  seemed  to  demand 
action  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  rather  than  delay.  Since 
adopting  a  plan  of  treatment  of  which  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
outline,  my  success  has  been  equal  to  my  expectations,  and  far 
greater  than  ever  before,  as  I  have  lost  but  one  case  for  the  last 
four  years.     A  notice  of  one  or  two  cases  will  suffice  for  all. 

Mr.  A.,  50  years  of  age,  of  delicate  health,  and  consumptive 
diathesis,  was  attacked  suddenly  with  copious  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  rectum,  with  much  pain,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  intol- 
erable tenesmus.  Twelve  hours  after  he  was  attacked,  I  saw 
him.  The  evacuations  were  without  consistence,  composed,  ap- 
parently, of  blood  and  water,  and  were  voided  as  often  as  every 
fifteen  minutes,  varying  in  quantity  from  one  to  two  ounces.  I 
directed  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  following ; 

R.         Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Mit.     grs.  iij. 
Pulv.  ipecac,  et.  opii.     grs.  ij. 

M.  and  repeat  every  three  hours. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  evacuations  had  become 
less  frequent,  accompanied  with  less  pain  and  tenesmus,  less 
bloody  and  more  mucous,  but  no  fecal  matter.  Ordered  ten 
grains  of  Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Mit.  to  be  followed  in  three  hours  by 
half  an  ounce  of  ol.  ricini.  Six  hours  afterwards,  found  that 
there  had  been  a  copious  discharge  of  fecal  matter,  after  which 
the  patient  was  much  relieved.  Some  time  after,  the  tenesmus 
returning,  directed  two  grains  of  Dover's  powder  every  three 
hours,  and  an  enema  of  four  ounces  of  cold  water,  after  every 
evacuation.  Under  the  use  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  the  recove- 
ry was  rapid. 

Mrs.  F.,  25  years  old,  was  visited  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
attack.  Evacuations  every  hour,  consisting  of  a  jelly-like  mu- 
cous, with  some  blood.     She  complained  of  much  pain  and  ten- 
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dernees  of  the  abdomen,  witb  frequent  desire  to  di  urine 

Directed  fomentations  i,  with  the  following  ! 

K.  Hjdrarg.   e.  ereta,  grs.  iv. 

l)ulv.  ipecac   et.  opiL  grs.  ij. 

M.  One  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 

Twelve  hours  after,  I  found  the  evacuations  to  consist  of  Only 
about  a  teaspoonfu)  of  what  resembled  bloody  fibrin,  every  two 
or  three  hours,  accompanied  with  less  pain  than  before,  but  much 
tenesmus. 

Directed,  llydrarg.  Chlor.  Mit.  grs.  viij.,  to  be  followed  by 
ol.  ricini,  and  after  a  free  evacuation  of  fecal  matter,  prescribed 
the  cold  water  enema,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  a  small  Do- 
ver's powder,  and  the  cure  proceeded. 

In  many  other  cases,  even  before  the  purgative,  I  have  found 
the  cnemata  beneficial  in  allaying  the  tenesmus,  and  diminish- 
ing the  frequency  of  the  stools,  administering  castor  oil  occa- 
sionally in  small  doses,  instead  of  the  Ilydrarg.  Chi.  Mit.  Af- 
ter several  years'  experience  as  above,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  I  have  never  adopted  any  plan  of  treatment  in  any  disease, 
with  more  gratifying  success,  and  if  any  of  my  professional 
brethren,  after  trial  of  the  same,  find  reason  to  agree  with  me, 
as  to  its  beneficial  results,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time 

and  space  occupied  in  describing  it  in  your  columns. 
South  Paris,  August,  1858. 


RErORT  OF  CASES  TREATED  AT  THE  MARINE 
HOSPITAL,  PORTLAND,  ME. 


In  the  following  Report  I  have  hurriedly  thrown  together 
what  appear  to  me  the  chief  points  worthy  of  notice  in  the  most 
interesting  of  those  cases  that  have  been  under  my  charge  since 
my  connection  with  the  Hospital,  which  has  now  been  little  more 
than  a  month. 

Case  First — Yellow   Fever.  —  James  O'Connor,  Irishman, 
aged  22,  sailed  from  this  port.     Was  in  Havana,  sixteen  days, 
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Taken  sick  the  eighth  day  out  and  was  ill  during  all  the  home- 
ward passage.  A  few  days  previous  to  his  arrival  here  (the 
18th  of  July,)  he  became  delirious  and  had  convulsions.  This 
was  the  only  history  I  could  obtain  of  this  case.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  on  the  eve  of  July  18,  he  was  lying  upon  his  right 
side,  his  knees  drawn  up — head  upon  his  breast — and  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  in  a  state  of  rigidity.  Eyes  fixed,  glazed  and 
injected — presenting  a  vacant  stare.  Pupils  contracted  ;  fore- 
head yellow ;  eyelids,  cheeks  and  neck  livid  ;  sordies  upon  the 
teeth  and  gums  ;  tongue  and  lips  black  and  fissured,  with  dark 
sanious  fluid  oozing  from  the  mouth ;  breath  foetid  ;  respirations 
fifteen  per  minute  and  irregular  ;  pulse  100 — small  and  feeble, 
contractions  of  the  heart,  however,  strong  and  full  ;  tempera- 
ture of  body  very  low ;  petechia  and  vibices  of  different  sizes 
upon  the  chest,  abdomen  and  thighs.  It  was  impossible  to  arouse 
the  patient,  or  obtain  any  indications  of  consciousness  from  him, 
but  he  lay  comatose — uttering  occasionally,  most  painful  shrieks 
and  groans.  Ordered  beef  tea  and  stimulants,  cold  applications 
to  the  head  and  heat  to  the  extremities. 

July  19th,  patient  had  convulsions  every  thirty  or  forty  min- 
utes during  the  night — urine  bloody.  The  pillow  presented 
marks  ot  blood  that  had  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
There  were  also  bloody  stains  upon  the  sheets  produced  by  the 
broken  petechia.  Respiration  15,  pulse  80  and  small.  In  the 
illiac  regions  and  over  the  scrotum  and  thighs,  were  patches  of  a 
dark  brownish  color.  In  truth,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient was  that  of  exhaustion  and  a  degraded  condition  of  the 
blood. 

July  20th,  convulsions  have  ceased — pulse  intermittent  and 
almost  imperceptible.  Surface  of  body  cold,  excepting  in  the  hy- 
pochondriac regions.  The  livid  patches  that  were  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  yesterday,  have  deepened  into  a  dark- 
er hue  ,  countenance  shrunken,  and  presenting  a  deathly  aspect ; 
urine  still  bloody ;  involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels,  re- 
sembling molasses  or  thin  tar  in  appearance,  and  free  from  offen- 
sive odor. 

July  21st.     Patient  died  at  3  A.  M., — autopsy,  eight  hours 
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after  death  ;  external  morbid  ftp]  i  arances  of  the  body  wen 
much  the  same  1  during  life,  excepting  that  the 

ft,  extremities,  and  the  more  depending  portions  of  the 

induced  one  to  suppose  that  decomposition  had  commenced  I  >:i 
dividing  the  skin,  it  was  found  that  the  discoloration  did  III  t 
I  much  deeper  than  that  membrane.  The  areolar  tissue 
Died  nearly  a  natural  appearance,  showing,  however,  oc- 
il  points  of  yenonfl  infiltration,  and  having  somewhat  of  a 
yellowish  color  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  No  remarkable  indica- 
tions of  disease  pn  themselves.  The  tracheal  and  bron« 
chial  mucus  membrane  was  covered  with  a  dark  thick  venous 
fluid — the  smaller  bronchia  contained  a  quantity  of  frothy,  san- 
guinolent  mucus.  The  pulmonary  parenchyma  was  apparently 
health;,  and  the  blood  that  exuded  on  cutting  into  it,  was  of  a 
bright  florid  color,  contrasting  strongly  with  that  which  was  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  peri- 
toneum throughout  its  entire  cavity,  presented  a  dark,  dirty, 
slate  color,  and  an  entire  absence  of  the  usual  bright,  glossy  ap. 
pearance  of  that  membrane.  This  dark  color  was  due  to  the 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  subserous  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  ot  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  were 
somewhat  thickened.  The  stomach  and  duodenum  presented 
red  patches,  and  contained  large  quantities  of  that  peculiar  dark 
fluid  which  constitutes  what  is  denominated  black  vomit.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  showed  on  the  surface  of 
the  villi,  a  deep,  black,  homogeneous  substance  of  the  consist- 
ence of  gelatin.  In  the  colon  and  rectum,  it  was  of  a  more  pul- 
py character  and  did  not  adhere  with  so  much  tenacity  to  the 
mucous  surface.  The  liver  was  less  vascular  than  natural,  but 
was  in  other  respects,  healthy.  The  gall  bladder  was  largely 
distended,  with  dark,  viscid  bile,  and  its  ducts  were  nearly  im- 
pervious. The  spleen,  kidneys,  &c,  were  engorged  with  dark 
blood.     Head  not  examined. 

Case  St  cond — YeUoto  Fever*  John  Musscn,  aged  22,  born 
in  Liverpool.  Was  shipmate  of  the  former  patient  in  the  barque 
Odd  Fellow.    "Was  attacked  seven  days  out  with  vomiting,  chills, 
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pain  in  legs,  sides  and  back.  When  I  first  saw  him  on  the  18th 
of  July — his  symptoms  differed  little  from  those  usually  ob- 
served in  active  forms  of  bilious  fever.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  body  presented  a  deep,  yellow,  bronzed  appearance  ;  his 
tongue  was  covered  with  a  clear  white  coating. 

Treatment — 

R.     Calomel,  grs.  xv. 
Castor  Oil,  oz.  iss. 
M. 

This  in  six  hours  induced  copious  evacuations  of  a  dark  gru- 
mous  foetid  character.     The  next  day,  the  following 
R.  Quiniae  Sulph.  sc.  ii. 

Div.  in  ch.  viij. 

Take  one  every  two  hours. 

Four  days  after,  a  second  mercurial  cathartic  was  given  and 
followed  by  Quinine  in  the  same  doses  as  before.  After  the 
sixth  day,  the  patient  commenced  to  convalesce,  and  has  been 
steadily  improving  ever  since.  Once  a  week,  a  mild  mercurial 
cathartic  has  been  given  and  followed  for  a  few  hours,  with  di- 
minished doses  of  Quinine.  The  patient  has  now  recovered  ;  the 
tongue  exhibits  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  yellow  hue  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared  from  the  skin. 

In  the  case  of  O'Conner,  all  the  usual  phenomena  that  char- 
acterize yellow  fever  in  its  most  malignant  form,  were  present, 
except  the  black  vomit,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  pa- 
thognomonic symptom  of  the  disease,  but  the  testimony  of  most 
of  the  best  authors  shows,  that  it  is  not  a  constant  phenome- 
non, that  in  many  instances  this  fever  has  passed  through  all  its 
stages,  attended  by  every  other  symptom  of  yellow  fever  with 
this  exception.  What  the  peculiar  character  of  the  rectal  dis- 
charges were  before  I  saw  him,  I  could  not  ascertain,  but  the 
last  two  days  of  his  life  they  were  evidently  composed  of  the 
same  grumous,  sooty  exudation  as  black  vomit.  The  same  sub- 
stance was  found  in  the  stomach  and  small  and  large  intestines, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  utter  loss  of  power  and  excitability  of 
the  stomach,  it  could  not  be  ejected.  The  following  is  a  summary 
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of  the  views  and  observations  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  I 
rv,  cause,  pathology  and  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever.  Its 
varieties  are  as  numerous  as  tho  localities  in  which  it  appears. 
Its  manifestations  in  different  epidemics  exhibit  marked  differen- 
ces, and  all  persons  in  the  same  place  and  during  the  same  epi- 
demic, are  not  affected  in  precisely  the  same  way,  yet  the  same 
general  phenomena  present  themselves  in  all  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease— thus  rendering  its  diagnosis  generally  easy.  Yellow  fe* 
ver  occurs  in  almost  everv  part  of  the  world,  but  the  locality 
most  favorable  for  its  exhibition,  is  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, in  densely  populated  towns,  situated  in  low,  marshy  places, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  tem- 
perature neither  above  nor  below  a  certain  point.  Dr.  Barton 
says,  "that  a  temperature  above  90°  is  too  high  for  its  produc- 
tion, while  an  average  tropical  temperature  of  80°,  continued  a 
considerable  time  with  other  concurring  causes,  is  essential  to  its 
production.  Acclimatization  produces  a  partial  immunity  from 
the  attack  of  the  disease,  and  natives  are  less  susceptible,  than 
foreigners,  to  its  contraction — females,  than  males — negroes, 
then  whites — and  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  have  had  yellow 
fever  are  not  liable  to  a  second  attack.  Of  the  causes,  the  pre- 
disposing, are  the  passions  and  emotions.  Fear,  and  any  appre- 
hension of  contracting  the  disease  in  localities  where  it  occurs, 
often  predispose  to  its  invasion.  Intemperance  in  every  form 
hastens  its  developement.  The  exciting  causes  are  an  atmos- 
phere highly  impregnated  with  animal  or  vegetable  miasm,  which 
entering  the  lungs  and  skin,  induces  a  morbid  condition  in  those 
that  are  exposed  to  it.  It  occurs  in  filthy  localities,  in  houses, 
ships,  and  about  the  wharves  and  docks  of  cities,  that  are  sur- 
rounded by  boggy  districts  of  country.  Dr.  Furlonge  remarks 
that  "the  people  of  the  West  Indies  are  ever  imbibing  malaria  in 
some  form.  This  is  evinced  by  their  color,  lassitude,  &c.  Their 
so  called  inactivity  and  their  love  of  the  dolec  far  nicnte  are  not 
the  result  of  proximity  to  the  equator.  Malariated  blood  is  the 
cause  of  this  listlessness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Dur- 
ing the  present  epidemic  the  barometers  were  observed  to  be  one 
and  oven  two-tenths  above  the  usual  range,  which  is  thirty.  The 
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increased  atmosphcreic  weight  is  due,  in  his  opinion  to  an  excess 
of  Malaria,  in  the  form  of  carburetted,  sulphuretted,  phospho- 
retted  and  carbonic  acid  gasses  ;  consequently  the  blood  is  charg- 
ed with  these  poisons.  It  is  blacker,  less  tenacious  and  thinner. 
The  nutritive  plasma  is  not  healthily  elaborated — the  blord  is  not 
properly  nourished — the  secernent  system  is  deranged — the  solids 
are  relaxed — congestions  and  obstructions  from  diminished  vis 
vita,  take  place  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  stomach,  &c. — im- 
peding and  putting  a  stop  to  their  functions  ;  hence  an  easy 
solution  of  black  vomit,  which  is,  in  fact  hoematemesis." 

The  theory  now  adopted  as  most  probable  by  all  those  best 
acquainted  with  this  disease,  is  that  the  black  vomit  is  blood  ex- 
travasated  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines,  which  is  modified  in  its  passage  through  the  epith- 
elium and  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach.  That  the  blood  is 
changed  by  some  specific  cause  in  yellow  fever,  as  in  all  other 
malarious  diseases  is  admitted  by  all  authors — this  change  oc- 
curring in  varying  degrees  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease 
and  the  virulency  of  the  malaria  that  induces  it. 

Dr.  La  Roche  describes  the  blood  as  being  in  that  state  which 
has  received  the  denomination  of  hypinosis,  and  in  the  most  ma- 
lignant cases  reaches  that  denominated  spansemia.  The  fibrin  is 
frequently  less  than  in  healthy  blood,  or  if  it  amounts  to  the  normal 
quantity, — its  proportion  to  the  blood-corpuscles  is  less  than  is 
found  in  a  state  of  health.  In  the  early  stage  of  uncomplicated 
cases,  this  element  is  never  augmented.  Sometimes  it  is  in  natural 
quantity,  often  diminished — but  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  it, 
at  first,  the  quantity  deceases  as  the  disease  advances.  The  blood 
from  this  circumstance  has  a  tendency  towards  a  state  of  dissolution 
or  that  which,  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  our  own,  was  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  putrid  or  adynamic.  It  presents  all  the 
character  resulting  from  the  diminution,  imperfect  separation  of 
the  serum  and  crassamentum,  and  as  a  result  of  this  diminution  of 
the  former,  a  dark  colored,  large,  flat,  and  soft  or  over-diffluent 
coagulum  or  no  coagulum  at  all.  At  the  same  time  no  albuminous 
coat  forms,  or  when  it  does,  it  is  thin  and  soft,  and  consists  of  ge. 
latinous,  parti-colored  deposit  on  the  clot,  and  the  serum  is  more  or 
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red  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  or  from  dis- 
solved tisinato-globulin  or  blood  corpuscles  in  bus  .  while 
such  are  the  changes  that  take  place  in  regard  to  the  fibrin,  thai  its 
■y  is  larger,  than  in  the  healthy  state  ;  and  in  addition  the 
quantity  ofsolid  constituents  is  also  larger  than  in  the  normal  fluid." 
Microscopists  differ  as  to  many  of  the  peculiarity  red  in 
the  blood  of  those  Buffering  from  yellow  fever,  but  most  believe 
that  the  more  weighty  constituents  of  the  blood  and  also  of  the 
black  coin  •  of  blood  corpuscles  in  various  t  dis- 
organization. Perhaps  no  Bubject  connected  with  medical  sci- 
ence has  occasioned  more  controversy,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  than  the  question,  whether  yellow  fever  is  contagious 
or  not.  This  question,  however,  is  now  decided  in  the  negative, 
by  the  best  writers  and  observers — few  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, attempting  to  prove  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  belief  of 
the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever  is  now  confined  to  the  general 
public.  Thousands  of  yellow  fever  patients  have  been  admitted 
into  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  most  malignant  forms  of  the  disease  and  have  been 
visited  by  their  friends  in  all  stages  of  the  malady,  without  dan- 
ger; — neither  physicians,  nurses,  nor  visitors  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  Hospitals  were  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
source  of  the  malaria.  Dr.  Chervin,  of  Paris,  states  "that  the 
nearest  communication  with  bodies  of  the  diseased — the  innocu- 
lating  with  the  blood  of  the  persons  so  affected, — the  drinking  of 
the  black  vomit,  &c,  has  not  propagated  this  disease — that  the 
apparel  used  by  the  patient  has  been  equally  inoffensive  as  their 
persons  and  corpses,  and  that  separation  and  seclusion  of  the 
healthy  from  the  sick,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  di- 
rect or  indirect,  has  entirely  failed  in  preventing  its  occurrence. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  same  author  in  Marshall  Hall's  practice, 
of  a  very  extensive  investigation  made  by  him  in  1814,  and  sub- 
sequent years,  as  follows  :  "For  these  researches,  he  received  the 
prize  of  the  French  Academy,  from  whose  Report  it  appears  that 
he  had  employed  nearly  two  years,  and  travelled  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  leagues  in  America  and  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  studyiug  the  disease  in  its  different  localities.     The  result  of 
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all  of  his  observations,  went  to  prove  that  yellow  fever  is  not  con- 
tagious ;  and  the  opinion  of  five  hundred  American  and  Span- 
ish physicians,  out  of  six  hundred  and  thirty^whom  he  consulted, 
coincided  with  his  own  conclusions.  This  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence may  be  vis  wed  as  conclusive,  when  we  consider  that  ti- 
midity, prejudice,  and  popular  panic,  naturally  take  the  side  of 
the  contagious  view  of  this  question. " 


MONOGRAPHICAL. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  Modern  Doctrines  regarding  the 
Frequency  Importance,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Abrasions,  Excoriations 
and  Ulcerations  of  the  Os  and  Cervix  Uteri.  By  Daniel  McRuer.  M.  D., 
Bangor,  Me. 

[continued.] 

Dr.  Ashwell  of  St.  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  states  that  "out  of 
1000  cases  of  sexual  diseass,  I  find  that  inflammation  of  the  os 
and  cervix  uteri  has  happened  only  twenty  times."*  He  also 
declared  before  the  Royal  Medical  Society  that  "the  result  of 
his  observations  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  views  re- 
garding uterine  pathology  which  had  of  late  been  so  industrious- 
ly propounded. 

Firstly :  he  denied  at  once  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion 
which  some  had  arrived  at  respecting  the  frequency  of  ulceration 
and  in  inflammation  of  the  uterine  neck  ;"  for  "what  can  be  said 
of  the  1000  cases  of  actual  uterine  disease  which  had  come  un- 
der his  observation  in  Guy's  Hospital  ?  These  1000  cases  had 
not  only  been  examined  by  himself,  but  had  been  witnessed  by 
pupils  in  the  constant  habit  of  observing  uterine  disease.  They 
had  been  observed  also,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  de- 
ciding the  question  of  the  frequency  of  ulceration.  And  what 
was  the  result  of  the  1000  examinations  ?  Why,  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  found  to  exist  in  28  cases 
only.  These  were  cases  too,  not  selected,  occurring  chiefly 
amongst  the  poor,  and  taken  at  random  from  the  great  mass  of 
cases  coming  to  the  Hospital,  and  referred  to  him  as  obstetric 
physician.  Taking  this  fact,  with  the  admirable  statistical  re- 
cords of  Dr.  Lee,  he  contended   that   together   they  formed  a 
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ind  conclusion  11  y  opposed  to  the  assertion! 

made  with  n  the  frequency  of  inflammation  of  tho 

neck  of  the  uterus.     If  tl.  d  room  in   which  they 

irae  polled,  and  the  experience  of  t1 
who  had  treated  a  large  number  of  disea  rtained,  1 

certain  that  the  result  would  be  fatal  to  the  statistics    of    I 
who  had  lately  written  en  at  Should  the  contrary 

however  be  the  result  and  those  be  proved  to  be   as  nun 

tted,  then  arguments  against  the  use  of  the  speculum  wouli 
an  end.     The  question  then,  as   to  whether  it   was  dean 

able  to    violate   all    the    natural    feelings  of  modesty  would  he 
red  by  the  fact,  that  disc  t<  rvt    and    therefore 

the  use  of  the  instrument  was  not  only  justifiable  hut  necefl 
But  the  statistics  before    us  enable    us    to    stand   upon    other 
grounds,  and  to  declare  the  speculum  not  necessary  to  I 
ployed  as  it  new  is,  for  the    disease    was  not    of  the    fropicncy 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment.     As  now  used,   he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  hi 
viction  that  the  speculum  was  subversive  of  female  delicacy  and 
female  safety.     He  asserted  that,  in  nine  cases  out   of  ten,  in 
which  it  was  now  employed,  its  use  was  unjustifiable.     He  had 
devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  that  branch  of  profession  which 
has  for  its  object  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women.     He  had 
h  1 1  a  moderate  share  of  practice  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  use  of  the  speculum  as  practised  by  some  medical  men 
amounted  almost  to  a  pr  lal  dishorn 

Dr.  Rigby,  in  his  late  work  on  diseases  of  females,  [page  1  02] 
"Ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  when  unconnected 
with  malignant  disease  is  a  very  simple  affection  of  the  mucus 
brane  covering  those  parts,  and,  like  ulceration  of  the 
throat  and  tonsils,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  local  result  of  con- 
stitutional derangement  and  treated  accordingly.  Its  pn 
can,  doubtless,  produce  much  irritation  and  corresponding  local 
symptoms,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  affections 
I  have  described  in  the  previous  chapter  (ulceration  of  tl 
vix  uteri  :  )  but  to  assert  that  it  is  a  cause  of  irencral  dei 
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ment  in  the  system,  and  to  propound  the  postulate,  that  it  is  a 
most  frequent  primary  cause  of  impaired  health  in  women,  ar- 
gues either  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  pa- 
thology or  great  indifference  to  truth  in  the  attempt  to  propagate 
and  maintain  certain  doctrines  in  justification  of  an  improper  and 
dishonest  mode  of  treatment." 

"The  subject  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  has  been  of  late  years 
exaggerated  to  a  remarkable  extent,  both  as  regards  its  supposed 
frequency  and  its  effects,  and  presents  an  instance  of  delusion 
as  discreditable  to  the  candor  of  a  practitioner,  as  to  the  common 
sense  of  his  patients.  It  has  been  asserted  that  nine  out  of  ten  pa. 
tients  owe  their  various  symptoms  to  this  cause  ;  and  to  support 
such  an  assertion,  every  variety  of  appearance  which  the  os  uteri 
presents  as  seen  through  a  speculum  has  been  pronounced  "ul- 
ceration," although  in  reality  having  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
numerous  cases  have  come  under  my  own  personal  knowledge 
when  caustic  has  been  applied  to  a  perfectly  healthy  os  uteri, 
and  the  patient  informed  that  she  had  "ulceration."  The  word 
.ulceration  has  been  applied  of  late  years  to  every  possible  varie- 
ty of  appearance  which  the  os  uteri  can  present,  although  similar 
appearances  in  other  parts  would  never  be  considered  to  come 
under  this  denomination." 

In  allusion  to  the  opinions  published  by  Mr.  Whitehead  and 
Dr.  Bennet  on  the  frequency  of  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
:Dr.  Tyler  Smith  says,  "practicing  as  a  Physician — accoucheur, 
I  must  get  the  same  class  of  patients  as  those  treated  by  Mr. 
i Whitehead  and  Dr.  Bennet.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
3pecuium  in  cases  of  obstinate  leucorrhcea  in  married  females, 
and  I  treat  with  a  desire  to  observe  truly  and  faithfully,  but  I 
do  not  myself  find  uterine  ulceration,  at  least  what  seems  to  me 
to  warrant  this  term,  so  frequently  as  Dr.  Bennet,  Mr.  White- 
head, and  some  other  gentlemen  who  have  written  upon  the  sub. 
ject,  in  leucorrhoeal  cases,  either  purulent  or  mucopurulent.  I  find 
inflammation,  engorgement,  induration,  excoriation,  patches  of 
apthne,  epithelial  abrasion,  and  granulation,  often  enough;  but  very 
seldom  what  I  call  ulceration  in  non-malignant  and  non-syphilitic 
cases  ,"  and  he  furthermore  adds  that  "the  glandular  structure 
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of  the  intra  cervix  uteri,  from  whence  leucorrhoea]  disch  i 
often  originate,  points  to  the  intluci.ee  of  constitutional  <\ 
and  exemplifies  why  this  affection  Bhonld  be  bo  common  in  wo« 
men  of  strumous  habits  and leuco-phJegmatic  temperaments;  it 
vindicates  the  importance  of  constitutional  treatment  and  directs 
;:  don  to  the  more  rational  employment  of  topical  remed  j 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  profuse  application  of  caustics  as 

the  French  school  of  uterine  pathologists  is  both 
:  v  ami  unscientific.""  He  adds  that  the  most  frequent 
of  the  cervical  lesions,  considered  by  many  of  great  im- 
portance, is  the  alkaline  discharge  of  the  intra  cervical  canal,  ir- 
ritating  the  acid  surface  of  the  os  uteri,  causing  the  rapid  shed- 
dim:  of  the  epithelium  ;  and  that  the  local  affections  may  be  rem- 
edied again  and  again  by  local  treatment  but  they  will  certainly 
return,  unless  the  cervical  secretion  be  brought  back  to  a  healthy 
condition  by  general  and  constitutional  treatment.  Dr.  T.  Smith 
considers  the  speculum  by  no  means  a  certain  aid  to  diagnosis  hut 
rather  that  it  often  misleads,  from  interfering  with  the  normal 
circulation  of  the  vagina. f 

Dr.  Snow  Beck  after  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  abrasions  and  excoriations  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  their  com- 
parative pathology  with  that  of  ulceration,  says,  that  "the  morbid 
process  by  wdiich  a  portion  of  epithelium  is  separated  from  an 
inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  an  abrasion  produced,  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  caused  a  solution  of  continuity  of 
the  same  part  or  an  ulceration.  In  the  former  the  epithelium 
is  first  raised  by  the  effusion  of  a  portion  of  serum  beneath  it, 
and  afterwards  separated  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  a  process  of 
molecular  gangrene,  which  induces  a  destruction  of  part  of  the 
membrane.  To  include  these  two  distinct  processes  under  one 
denomination  appears  irrational  ;  and  certainly  such  a  method 
of  proceedurc  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  pathology  as  at 
present  established."  He  concludes  his  very  able  criticism  on 
these  so  called  "ulcerations"  of  the  cervix  uteri,  as  foil 
';Thus  whether  the  question  be  regarded    in  relation   to  th 

-Report  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  Leucorrhcea  of  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri  to  the  Med.  boc.  London. 

tLancct.  vol.  11,  1850. 
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thological  process  going  on  in  the  parts,  or  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  the  organ  which  accompanies  these  pro- 
cesses, or  in  regard  to  the  absolute  alteration  induced  in  the 
part,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  ;  that  abrasions  or  exco- 
riations are  not  forms  of  ulceration,  and  ought  not  to  be  classed 
with  it  under  the  same  denomination."* 

Dr.  Lever  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Organic  Diseases  of  the 
uterus"  has  arranged  in  tabular  form  1388  female  patients  who 
were  under  his  care,  905  of  whom  labored  under  functional  sex- 
ual diseases,  and  483  under  organic  sexual  diseases.  In  the 
whole  of  these  patients  we  found  only  four  cases  of  syphilitic  ul- 
ceration and  three  cases  of  what  he  terms  "miliary  disease  of 
the  os  and  cervix  ;"  while  there  existed  193  cases  of  amehorrhcea; 
145  of  chlorosis  ;  310  of  leucorrhcea,  and  125  monorrhagia  ; 
certainly  no  relative  proportion  between  these  latter  maladies 
and  ulceration. 

Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  inflammatory  ap- 
pearances of  the  cervix  uteri,  says  ;  "It  is  a  common  opinion, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  to  say  so,  that  these  are  ulcers  on  the 
womb  ;  and  there  are  people  who  never  seem  to  fail  of  discover- 
ing an  ulcer  upon  making  an  examination  with  the  speculum  mat- 
ricis.  An  immense  experience  in  a  populous  metropolis,  an  ex- 
perience greatly  increased  by  the  resort  of  numerous  invalids  from 
the  country  and  from  the  different  states,  enable  sme  with  confi- 
dence to  declare  that  an  ulceration  of  the  womb  is  among  the 
rarest  of  disorders.  I  repeat  the  expression  of  my  opinion, 
that  these  disorders  and  framboisie  inflammations,  and  hypertro- 
phies of  the  cervix  have  been  misinterpreted  and  accounted  as 
ulcerations,  which  they  are  not,  the  superficies  being  covered 
with  a  delicate  epithelium,  yet  so  very  delicate  as  readily  to  give 
way  and  suffer  abrasion  under  improvident,  unskillful  manipula- 
tion with  the  tube  or  the  sponge."! 

The  speculum  uteri  was  reinstated  as  a  means  of  medical  di- 
agnosis by  French  medical  practitioners,  and  it  was  from  seeing 
its  extensive  use  in  the  syphilitic  wards  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris, 

^London  Medical  Times,  Sept.  1858. 
tTreatise  on  acute  and  chronic  disease  of  the  uterus,  p  55. 
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as  well  as  in   the   police   regulations  of  that   city,   that    1) 

Whitehead  ami  o4h  it  enthusiasts  were  induced  t<.>  urge 
the  attention  ih  practitioners;  but  it  wae 

the  candid  medical  practitioners  <>f  France  I  the 

great  evils  of  its  in  liscrimin  i  ad  felt  called  upon  t<>  check 

by  their  influence  the  irrational  furor  of  its  too  zealous  ad vocatef. 

Kvcn  some  of  the  latter  becoming  convinced  of  their  own  impru- 
dence, retraced  their  steps  by  adopting  a  less  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  its  real  merits,  as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  cervico- 
uterine  lesions,  which  were  first  brought  prominently  before  the 
Medical  Profession  by  the  too  lealonfl  partizans  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

In  proof  of  the  change  of  opinion  that  has  taken  place  among 
the  medical  faculty  of  France,  in  regard  to  the  frequency  and 
importance  of  simple  lesions  of  the  cervix  uteri,  as  well  as  re- 
gards the  true  value  of  the  speculum  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  and 
the  necessity  of  caustics  as  a  remedy  in  these  affections,  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  and  authoritative  opinions  are  offered. 

Profesor  Gosselin,  in  his  paper  entitled  "the  symptomatic 
value  of  ulcerations  of  the  uterine  neck,"  after  showing  conclu- 
sively from  arguments  based  on  anatomical  and  physiological  da- 
ta, as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  himself  and  others,  that  ul- 
ceration is  a  concomitant  of  some  more  grave  affection,  more  es- 
pecially of  uterine  catarrh,  thus  sums  up ;  "If  from  the  forego- 
ing we  are  led  to  infer,  that  the  symptomatic  value  of  ulcera- 
tion is  of  little  consequence,  it  is  especially  the  usual  termina- 
tion of  the  disease  which  has  prepared  me  to  arrive  at  a  similar 
conclusion.  For  whatever  the  mode  of  treatment  I  have  seen 
employed  in  the  different  hospitals  where  I  have  observed  it,  I 
have  invariably  been  convinced  that  the  restoration  of  invalids 
affected  with  chronic  metritis,  was,  really,  only  when  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  uterine  catarrh,  as  well  as  ulceration.  But 
it  has  often  occurred  to  me  t<>  observe  invalids  among  whom,  the 
ulceration  having  disappeared,  the  previous  symptoms  would 
still  continue  ;  and  I  have  seen  practitioners  so  much  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  ulceration  of  the  neck  constituted  the  only 
disease,  that,  no  longer  finding  this  ulceration,  and  giving  no  at- 
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tention  to  the  catarrhal  affection,  they  would  persuade  their  pa- 
tients that  they  were  cured  ;  cured,  in  spite  of  the  pains  always 
existing  ;  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  deranged  menstruation  ; 
and  how  often  have  they  desired  to  attribute  to  nervousness,  to 
hysteria  and  even  to  a  disordered  imagination,  the  symptoms 
which  continued  even  after  the  ulceration  had  disappeared  ;  the 
invalid  being  in  exactly  the  same  state,  as  regards  the  manifes- 
tations of  disease,  as  she  was  before.  The  observation  of  such 
facts  has  so  well  confirmed  me  in  what  I  have  advanced  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  positively. 

Dr.  M.  Mellier  says  ;  'The  most  serious,  the  most  decidedly 
incurable  diseases  often  have  for  a  point  of  departure,  for  a 
primitive  cause  ;  a  slight  affection  which  it  had  been  easy  to 
cure  and  thus  arrest  the  evil  in  its  source.  Thus  leucorhcea, 
which  is  only  a  symptom  of  different  affections,  becomes  often 
in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  the  most  grave  diseases.  This  discharge, 
or  to  be  more  exact,  this  catarrhal  or  phlegmatic  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  produces  it,  opens  the  way  for  a 
great  number  of  diseases  of  the  womb  ;  precedes  them,  and  ve- 
ry certainly  engenders  them  in  prolonging  itself :  whence,  we 
conclude  that  it  is  often  to  this  condition  that  we  must  address 
ourselves  at  first  in  order  to  have  a  reason  for  certain  ulcerations 
of  the  cervix  uteri ;  Doct.  Duparque  expresses  the  same  idea : 
'What  is  the  necessity  of  repeating  that  it  will  be  vain  to  seek 
to  cure  ulcers  by  topical  means  alone,  if  one  has  not  previously 
removed  the  vicious  uterine  disposition  ?  The  general  treat- 
ment proper  to  the  case  is  sufficient  ordinarily  to  induce  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  ulceration  which  is  only  symptomatic.' 

The  natural  consequence  which  flowrs  from  these  considera- 
tions is,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  recovery  of  similar  cases, 
we  ought  to  treat  particularly  the  original  malady,  the  uterine 
catarrh.  Many  practitioners  have  recourse,  even  to  this  day,  to 
the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  cauterization  ;  but  I  have 
seen  this  remedy  used  a  great  number  of  times,  and  I  cannot 
believe  in  its  efficacy.  The  patients  I  have  seen  treated  with- 
out  it,  have  recovered  quite  as  soon,  and  even  sooner.  I  have 
observed  some,  among  whom  cauterization  has  been  employed 
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many   timea   Without  Bfl  apidlj  recover  as  soon  M  they 

haw  giren  up  its  d 

"Again,  what  is  the  symptomatic  value  of  ulceration  of  the 
neck  of  the  Womb  !  Ai  bo  fchfl  Otsea  of  ulceration  not  syphili- 
tic, the  answer  is  positive.     It  amounts  to  almost  nothing.   The 

presence  of  ulceration  indicates,  if  you  please,  chronic  metritis, 
With  all  its  elements  ;  but  it  does  not  give  place  to  special  dis- 
ordera  [  merit  the  n<t//i<'  of  m  ni<iini 

and  it  is  donbtfol  if  the  art  of  healing  has  need  of  interesting 

itself  with  it.  [Kile  ne  merite  pas  le  nom  dc  maladie  <lans  les 
plupart  des  oas,  et  o'eet  a  peine  si  la  therapeutique  a  besoin  de 
s'en  occuper.'']* 

M.  Robert,  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
gives  the  following  recital  of  the  history  of  the  heroic  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri.  "It  was  nearly  twenty  live 
years  ago,  when  Itecamier  re-introduced  into  practice  the  use  of 
the  speculum,  that  the  attention  of  observers  was  naturally 
drawn  to  diseases  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  study  of  which 
was  enriched  by  a  precious  means  of  diagnosis.  We  perceived 
that  this  organ  was  frequently  the  seat  of  ulcerations  of  various 
form  and  extent.  Some,  very  superficial,  seemed  to  result  from 
a  simple  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  others  were  covered 
with  very  little  pimples,  conical  granulated  ulcerations.  These 
diseases  occasioned  no  pain,  and  caused  no  trouble  to  the  health 
of  the  patient.  They  were  accompanied  with  only  a  slight  leu- 
corrhoea.  But  we  found  others  with  which  we  were  very  emi- 
nently preoccupied.  These  were  in  general  larger,  their  sur- 
face was  red,  covered  with  pimples,  analagous  to  those  in  an  old 
suppurating  wound  ;  and  these  pimples  sometimes  very  promi- 
nent, very  voluminous,  bleeding  at  the  least  contact,  secreted  a 
thick  yellowish  matter  similar  to  muco-pus,  the  uterine  neck  was 
larger  than  in  the  normal  state  :  and  to  the  touch  it  was  very 
hard,  and  more  or  less  sensible.  The  general  health  was  chang- 
ed. The  invalids  experienced  pains  in  the  lumbar  and  sacro- 
coccygeal regions  ;  a  sensation  of  weight,  of  distress  in  the  cav- 
ity ;  the  menses  were  more  frequent,  more  abundant  than  usual, 
♦Archives  Gcnerales  de  Medicine. 
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and  there  was  almost  always  an  obstinate  constipation.     We  re- 
garded these  ulcers  as   cancers,  or,  as  being  able  to  become  so, 
and  thenceforth  surgery  was  aroused  with  all  its  resources,  and 
treatment  the  most  active,  the  most  violent  was  extolled.     Cau- 
terizations with  the  proto-nit.  acid  of  mercury,  were  advised  by 
M.  Recamier ;  but  these  means  appeared  too  gentle,  not  suffic- 
iently destructive.     Duypuytren  used  oftentimes  a  great  pencil 
of  caustic  potassa,  which  he  allowed  to  remain  sometime  against 
the  surface  of  the  neck  ;    and  I  have  intended  many  times  to 
complain  that  therapeutics  did  not  possess  a  caustic  sufficiently 
powerful  to  attack  and  promptly  disorganize  all  diseased  tissues  ; 
the  chlorate  of  zinc  was  not  then  known.     Cauterization  not  suf- 
ficing, we  employed  excision,  and  the  most  part  of  the  necks, 
thus  ulcerated,  were  pitilessly  mutilated,   [furent  mutiles  impit- 
oyablement.]     A  salutary  re-action,  however,  manifested  itself ; 
facts,  better  studied,  led  practitioners  to  ideas  more  healthy.  A 
physician   deceased   very  young,  Samuel  Luer,  demonstrated 
among  the  first,  in  1828,  that  ulcerations  could  be  cured  without 
having  recourse  to  cauterization  and  excision.     Professors  Mar- 
golin and  Dubois,  and  Dr.  Capuron,  adopted  these  ideas  in  their 
practice  and  propagated  them  in  their  instructions.     Little  by 
little,  surgery  found  itself  disarmed.      We  then  advised  as  a 
remedy  in  these  ulcerations,  lest  in  a  horizontal  position,  emol- 
lient injections  ;  slight  venesections ;  after  the  epoch  of  the  men- 
ses, application  of  leeches  on  the  neck ;  general   baths  ;  some 
rare  cauterizations  in  order  to  terminate  or  hasten  the  cure,  in  a 
word,  all  that  which  constitutes  an  antiphlogistic  and  resolving 
treatment.     Under  the  influence  of  these  means,  ulcerations  be- 
came cicatrized,  and  engorgements  of  the  uterine  neck  were  dis- 
sipated.    [Sousl'influence  de  cesmoyens  les  ulcerations  se  cica- 
trisaient  et  le  engorgement  du  col  uterin  se  dissipait.*"] 

Dr.  Pichard  in  his  work  on  the  "Abuse  of  Cauterization," 
has  collected  together  a  multitude  of  facts  to  show  that  as  a  reme- 
dy caustics  are  not  only  entirely  unnecessary  ;  but  that  they  have 
been  productive  of  direful  results  to  individuals  who  have  submit- 

*Des  affections  cancireuses  et  des  operetions  qu'elles  necessitent.   Alp.  Rob- 
1841. 
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Of  the  ragina  communicating  with 

tin-  bladder  and  recta  o  :  I  ">. 

Of  the  ragina  and  neck:  19. 

Of  the  cavity  of  the  body  :  2. 


ted  themselres  to  their  application,  even  when  in  the  ban 
practitioners  eminent  in  the  |  □  of  medicine.  In  the  c 

of  his  researches  into  the  merits  of  the  caustic  mode  of  treating 
olcerations  of  the  cervix  nteri,he  collected  with  great  labor  and 
care  the  results  of  I  :  il  mortem  examinations  of  as  many 
uteri,  belonging  to  females  who  died  with,  or  from  BexnaJ  dis- 
ease. Among  the  whole  number  he  found  8  4  cases  of  ulcera- 
Ituated  as  foil 

ULTIOVS,  ;ons.) 

Of  tlu-  ragina  ■  12. 

of  the  ragina  and  neck  <>f  the  utc- 

nu  at  tin*  tame  time  :  6. 

Of  tlic  neck  :  n. 

Of  rarity  of  the  bodj  !  4. 

Ulcerations  baring    their  seat  in 

the  ovar  3. 

Dr.  Pichard  sums  up  the  results  of  his  observations  as  follows: 
of  all  the  means  employed  against  ulcerations,  erosions  and  ul- 
cers of  the  womb,  cauterization  is  one  of  the  least  rational,  that 
is,  one  of  those  which  are  found  the  least  in  connection  with  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  cervix  uteri,  or  with  the  nature  of 
the  local  or  general  causes,  undert  he  influence  of  which  these 
affections  supervene. 

That  which  reason  discovers  in  this  matter,  experience  con- 
firms ;  for  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  that 
the  greatest  number  of  cures  attributed  to  the  use  of  caustics 
are  not  imputable  to  them,  since  cases  exactly  similar  are  daily 
cured  without  the  employment  of  cauterization  :  on  the  other 
hand,  also,  it  must  be  admitted  that  cases  which,  treated  by 
caustics,  have  had  a  fatal  termination,  must  indeed  be  attributed 
to  them,  since  invalids  placed  in  identical  circumstances,  and 
even  more  unfavorable,  have  been  cured  by  the  ordinary 
means."* 

In  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  academy  of  medicine  in 
L'TTnion  Medicale  f<  r  1855,  will  be  found  the  following  authori- 
tative opinions  regarding  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  ami  their 
influence  on  conception  and  gestation.  Carzeau  declares  that 
ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  gravid  uterus  are  rare,  but  when 

ftDesabnsdela  cauterization  el  de  la  Resection  du  col  dana  les  maladie 

de  la  iuatricc.     F.  L.  l'ieliard. 
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they  do  exist,  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  active  treatment, 
as  he  considers  them  of  very  little  importance. 

Danyau  relates,  that,  at  the  Hospital  de  Maternite,  he  had 
twenty-two  pregnant  cases  Eight  presented  erosions  of  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  in  a  fungous  condition  ;  six,  simple  erosion  ; 
and  eight,  free  from  disease  ;  yet  they  all,  alike,  went  their  full 
time. 

Gosselin  states,  that  he  does  not  believe  that  these  erosions 
have  any  bad  effect  whatever  upon  the  progress  of  gestation. 

Cloquet  says,  that  ulcerations  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  not  fre- 
quent in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  He  does  not  consider 
them  of  much  importance,  or  requiring  any  treatment ;  should 
they  become  hemorrhagic,  he  recommends  mild  astringent 
washes,  otherwise  they  had  better  not  be  interfered  with,  as  they 
disappear  after  confinement.  Gerdy  declares  that  he  has  often 
seen  erosions  on  the  cervix  uteri  of  pregnant  women,  and  has 
learned  from  experience  not  to  consider  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  active  treatment :  they  disappear  after  con- 
finement. 

Hugier  states  that  erosions  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  pregnancy,  but  that  ulcerations  are  rare  ; 
that  neither  are  important ;  requiring  no  treatment,  except  rest, 
and  mild,  astringent  washes. 

Bichet  relates  that  during  three  years'  practice  in  the  Hospital 
Le'Ourcine,  he  has  only  seen  six  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cervix 
in  pregnant  women  ;  five  of  these  were  syphilitic  previously  ; 
four  aborted  :  the  benign  case  and  one  of  the  others  passed  safe- 
ly through  the  process  of  gestation. 

M.  Baud  says,  that  the  ulcerations  and  engorgements  of  the 
cervix  uteri  are,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  a  disordered  state  of 
the  general  system,  and  that  all  treatment,  that  has  not  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  health  for  its  principal  intention,  is 
useless. 

Lisfranc  states,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Clinique  Chirurgi- 
cale,  that  simple  ulcerations  of  the  cervix  uteri  can  be  cured  with- 
out the  aid  of  caustics  ;  and  in  his  work  on  the  uterus,  he  assures 
the  reader  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cer- 
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iteri  that  be  ever  met  with,  were  at  last  cored  by  washetof 
avian  Bark, after  resisting  the  effect  of  cauteri- 
sation as  well  as  of  other  remedies.     [Page  136,] 

Dr.  Dubois  in  the  debate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, in  the  winter  of  1849-4)0,  contended  in  a  lengthy  and  able 
Lment,on  that  occasion,  that  abrasions  and  excoriations  were 
phenomena  consecutive  upon  prior  diseased  conditions,  and  that 
in  regard  to  their  symptomatology  and  treatment,  they  were  of 
secondary  importance.' 

M.  Gibert  in  the  Gazette  Medicale  of  1849,  declares  that 
from  a  large  hospital  experience,  he  is  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  the  alteration  of  color,  size,  form  and  texture  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  which  are  considered  by  Lisfranc  and  his  followers,  as  the 
indications  of  ulceration  have  no  relation  whatever  to  any  such 
lesion. 

Dr.  Chomel  in  the  Gazette  des  Hospitales,  No.  19,  states  that 
the  term  ulceration  is  unadvisedly  used  for  abrasions  or  granula- 
tions, and  that  during  twenty  years'  practice  in  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris,  lie  has  met  with  only  two  cases  of  non-syphilitic  ulceration 
of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Valleix,  in  his  work  on  Practical  Medicine,  declares,  that  ero- 
sions and  excoriations  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  ulcera- 
tions, and  that  while  the  former  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
latter  are  very  rare,  lie  consequently  gives  them  a  separate 
place  in  his  most  excellent  and  acknowledged  standard  book. 
And  yet  Dr.  Henry  Bcnnet,  fresh  from  the  Hospitals  of  Paris, 
writes  thus  : — "I  may  now,  however,  add,  that  all  who  have  writ- 
ten in  France  on  the  subject  of  uterine  inflammation,  have  ap- 
plied the  word  ulceration  to  the  lesions  to  which  I  apply  it.  ^ome 
have  called  abrasions  and  excoriations,  exulccrations  or  granular 
ulcerations  ;  which  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  do;  but  this  is 
the  only  difference  between  them  and  me."f 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  as 
a  cause  of  sterility,  I  will  adduce  the  valued  researches  of  Carl 
Meyer,  a  celebrated  German  Pathologist,  who  spent  many  years 

setta  Medicale,  1850. 
I  London  Lancet,  Sept.  1850. 
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in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  sterility,  during  which  time 
he  examined  the  bodies  of  272  sterile  married  women.  The 
slightest  abnormal  appearances  on  the  ovaries,  uterus  and  appen- 
dages, as  well  as  the  vagina,  were  carefully  noted  and  arranged 
in  tabular  form  ;  and  among  the  whole  number  of  cases  not  one 
example  of  ulceration  of  cervix  uteri  was  found.  This  authority 
I  hold  to  be  so  conclusive  in  regard  to  lesions  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  being  not  a  cause  of  sterility,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  synopsis  of  his  statistics,  merely  remarking  for  explana- 
tion, that  each  case  is  repeated  sometimes,  as  it  exhibits  one  or 
more  different  lesions. 

In  31 ;  Chronic  Endometritis. 
•'  25 ;  Chronic  Oophoritis. 
"  23  ;  Ovarian  tumors. 
'*  12 ;  Uterine  polypi. 
14     6;  Fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus. 
"     1;  Elephantiasis  of  outer  genitals. 
"     6  ;  No  pathological  condition  of 
the  genitals  was  found. 

16  of  the  anteflexion  had  one  irritation  of  pudenda ;  4,  en- 
dometritis chronica  ;  5,  oophoritis  chronica  ;  3,  ovarian  tumors  ; 
1,  polypus  ;  2,  hypertrophy  of  uterus.  13  of  the  retroflexions 
had  one  irritation  of  pudenda  ;  6,  endometritis  chronica ;  2, 
oophontis  chronica ;  2,  ovarian  tumors;  1,  fibroid  tumors;  1, 
elephantiasis  of  pudenda.  10  of  the  anteversions  had  2  irrita- 
tions of  pudenda;  3,  endometritis;  2,  ovarian  tumor;  1,  poly- 
pus uteri ;  2,  hypertrophy  of  uterus. 

In  one  case  of  retroversion  there  was  chronic  oophoritis."* 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Bennet's 
theory  that  the  discrepancy  observed  among  medical  writers  on 
the  subject  of  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  that  it  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  different  construc- 
tion which  each  party  gives  to  the  name  of  "ulceration,"  and  at 
most  is  but  an  abuse  of  terms.  But  an  abuse  of  terms,  when 
applied  to  the  nomenclature  of  disease,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  abuse  of  things ;  for  we  attach  to  certain  names  of  dis- 
eases certain  pathological  ideas,  as  well  as  certain  therapeutical 
indications  which  are  difficult  to  disassociate.     The  Hippocratic 

^British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Apr.  1857. 
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axiom,  fit  "ram  morborum  ■  true 

thai  e  :  and  il  lularly  applicable  to  the  popu- 

lar mind.     An  ulcer  is,  with  them,  a  foul  sore,  and  a  foul  sore 
morally,  in  their  estimation,  akin  to  cancer;  and  when  a 
woman  la  told  that  she  has  an  ulcer  of  the  womb,  the  transition 
in  her  mind  from  ulcer  to  cancer  is  almost  an  instincti  S3  ; 

and  there  ia  no  sacrifice  hut  that  she  will  readily  make,  no  Buf- 
fering irillingly  undergo,  to  he  rid  of  her  dreadful, 
but  yet  imaginary  evil  ;  all  arising  from  the  misapplication  of 
terms.  In  this  manner  a  wide  door  is  thrown  open  for  the  igno- 
rant and  mercenary  to  impose  upon  the  public  and  degrade  the 
Pro'es<ioii.  "A  good  many  practitioners''  says  Pichard  in  his 
treatise-  on  Cauterization,  "  left  to  their  own  determination  would 
abstain  from  resorting  to  cauterization  if  they  did  not  see  them- 
selves, bo  to  speak,  obliged  to  do  so  by  their  patients,  who,  fright- 
ened at  the  term  "cancer"  which  has  been  made  for  some  years 
to  ring  so  often  in  their  ears,  believe  themselves  menaced  bj  the 
slightest  inconvenience  which  they  experience  in  the  region  of 
the  uterus,  and  imagine  that  the  Healing  Art  has  no  other  re- 
sources to  oppose  against  this  cruel  disease  than  cauterization  or 
the  knife.  Can  one  have  a  thought  so  inconsiderate  as  to  sup" 
pose  that  there  are  physicians  whom  even  the  desire  of  not  con- 
tradicting their  patients  can  prevail  upon  them  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  affections  which  they  have  not ;  managing  thus  ; 
by  an  assurance  of  a  cure,  beforehand,  and  thereby  claiming 
credit  which  does  not  of  right  belong  to  them  ?  We  will  not 
answer  this  question  ;  but,  that  which  we  are  able  to  affirm,  is, 
that  the  opportunity  of  acting  thus  presents  itself  often  enough 
to  practitioners  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  diseases  of  women :"' 
["que  V occasion  d'en  agir  ainsi  sc  presente  encore  assez  souvent 
aux  practiciens  qui  s'occupent  specialement  des  maladies  des 
femmes."] 

A  ^  r  nan  physician,  Atterbury,  has  written  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  diseases  of  the  womb,  in  which  he  notices  the  same  evils 
arising  from  alarming  and  pseudonymous  titles,  acting  on  the 
imaginary  fears  of  patients.  "Ulceration  (elkose)  presents 
itself  under  the  unimportant  form  of  erosion,  which  attacks  only 
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the  epithelium,  while  a  cancer,  as  we  shall  see,  manifests  itself 
more  seriously  by  entering  deeper  into  the  substance.  Such 
are  all  those  forms  which  authors  have  designated  under  the 
names  of  simple  or  benign  ulcers  ;  and  others  again,  without 
their  natures  being  examined  into,  have  been  designated  more 
vaguely.  It  is  true  that  nature  does  not  always  respect  our 
classifications,  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  a  false  classification 
of  diseases  tcill  introduce  a  false  ajiplication  of  remedies. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  attending  this  affection  (elkose) 
are  not  of  great  importance  ;  the  general  health  is  very  little 
deranged.  Only  sensitive  subjects  complain  of  pain  in  neighbor- 
ing parts.  Many  females  would  not  experience  more  trouble 
from  these  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  than  from  similar 
affections  in  some  other  passage  of  the  body,  for  example  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  if  the  fear  of  uterine  affections  was  not  so 
great.  The  imagination  is  always  sufficiently  active  among 
women  to  excite  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  serious  disease  of 
the  womb."f 

The  Profession  of  Medicine  has  suffered  much  already  from 
the  too  great  officiousness  of  many  practitioners  with  the  recuper- 
ative powers  of  nature  in  disease,  and  especially  in  the  injudic- 
ious management  of  heroic  remedies :  consequently,  a  large 
number  of  the  community  have  gone  over  to  the  other  extreme 
of  non-interference  under  the  guise  of  Homoeopathy,  and  self- 
interest  as  well  as  professional  reputation  ought  to  induce  us  to 
be  careful  not  to  increase  the  defection  by  unnecessarily  inter- 
fering with  rights  and  feelings  which  have  always  been  hereto 
fore  considered  as  sacredly  belonging  to  the  marital  relationship. 
However,  there  are  other  causes,  less  censurable  than  those  just 
alluded  to  why  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
most  honest  and  well  intentioned  observers  regarding  the  frequen- 
cy of  lesions  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  and  these  grounds  of  differneces 
arise  from  the  difficulties  attending  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
that  organ ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  obstacles 
to  a  true  determination  of  the  disease,  all  tend  to  give    the   ob- 

tOtterberp;,  Lettres  surles  ulceration  de  le  matrice  ct  leur  traitement. 
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server  the  impression  that  disease  is  present,  when  ofttimesm 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  standard  for  the  size  or  si 
of  the  os  ami  eervix  uteri.     They  differ  in  different  women  and 

in  the  same  woman  at  different  times,  ami  when  an  individual,  who 

.  have  an  ideal  standard  of  his  own  in  regard  to  their  sha 
or  size,  finds  that  it  is  not  met  by  a  correspondence  in  the  c 
vix  uteri,  that  he  may  be  examining,  he  will  be  led  hastily  ;. 
erroneously  to  suppose  that  an  abnormal   state  exists   when   it 
does  not. 

The  speculum  uteri,  however  much  it  may  aid  at  times  the  ex- 
amination of  the  deep  parts  within  the  vagina,  cannot  be  L 
within  that  passage  for  any  length  of  time  without  obstructing 
in  some  degree  the  circulation  of  the  vaginal  walls  ;  and  as  they 
receive  a  portion  of  their  vascular  supply  from  the  same  source 
which  sustains  the  cervix  uteri  (the  uterine  arteries,)  a  com- 
pression of  those  arteries  belonging  to  the  vagina  will  produce  a 
corresponding  congestion  of  those  belonging  to  the  cervix,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  a 
denser  color  and  sometimes  a  varicose  condition  of  its  vessels  ; 
especially  if  the  examination  be  made  during  the  molimen  Io\ 
morrhagicum,  or  immediately  after  the  patient  has  been  exposed 
to  hypostatic  causes  of  congestion,  in  this  manner  deceiving  the 
practitioner  into  the  belief  that  permanent  disease  exists,  whi 
all  the  abnormal  appearances  are  only  the  transient  results  of 
temporary  causes. 

Should  the  patient  be  examined  immediately  before,  or  after 
the  menstrual  period,  or  after  the  parts  have  been  subjected  to 
some  fugitive  cause  of  irritation,  the  mucous  papilke  being  in  a 
state  of  congestion  and  prominence,  will  present  to  the  speculiz- 
er  the  appearance  of  granular  inflammation  ;  and  should  any  ob- 
structed follicles  exist,  with  their  contents  shining  through  the 
thin  pellicle  of  epithelium  that  covers  them,  they  will  give  tl 
impression  of  apthous  ulceration,  and  thereby  lead  the  medical 
observer  into  error  respecting  the  real  condition  of  the  pa] 
amincd. 

[OOVCLUDED    IN   OUB   NLXT.| 
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REMOVAL  OF  AN  OVARIAN  TUMOR, 
In  which  the   Ecraseur  was  used.      By  John  L.  Atlee,  M.  D., 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1858,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  E.  E.,  of 
this  city,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  James  Rodgers.     She  was  then  in 
her  sixty-first  year  ;  commenced  menstruation  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ; 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  and  had  never  conceived.     Her 
menses  continued  until  the  age  of  fifty-two,  with  occasional  slight  in- 
tervening leucorrhcea,  and  had  always  been  more  or  less  painful,  and 
somewhat  profuse.     On  one  occasion,  about  two  years  after  her  mar" 
riage,  she  had  uterine  hemorrhage,  which  weakened  her  and  kept  her 
confined  to  bed  for  a  few  days.     Soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  men- 
ses, she  had  an  attack  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  face  ;  since 
which  time,  until  the  winter  of  1856-7,  her  health  had  been  good. 
Her  husband  died  four  years  ago.    Some  time  in  January  or  February 
1857,  she  became  troubled  with  flatulent  distention,  as  she  supposed, 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels,  and  a  frequent  inclination  to  pass 
urine,  although  the  quantity  discharged  was  trifling.     She  had  also 
occasional  pain  on  each  side,  just  above  the  groins,  which  resembled 
the  pains  of  menstruation,     On  the  5th  of  August,  finding  her  symp- 
toms increase,  she  consulted  Dr.  Rodgers,  who,  upon  examination,  dis- 
covered a  tumor  occupying  the  whole  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
with  evident  fluctuation.     A  course  of  diuretic  and  hydragogue  ca- 
thartic treatment,  combined  with  mercurials,  was  instituted,  and  perse- 
veringly  carried  out  by  him,  alone,  and  subsequently  in  consultation 
with  a  highly  respectable  and  experienced  physician,  with  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  debilitate  the  patient.    The  size  of  the  abdomen  gradually 
increased ;  and  on  two  occasions  Dr.  Rodgers  was  of  the  opinion, 
from  the  severity  of  the  pain,  that  peritoneal  inflammation  existed  in 
the  left  iliac  region.     The  patient  now  complained  so  much  of  the  dis- 
comfort arising  from  the  distension  that,  on  the  17th.  of  December, 
her  physicians  removed  eight  pounds  of  a  highly  albuminous  fluid  by 
tapping.     A  tumor  of  considerable  size  remained,  occupying  the  left 
hypogastric,  iliac,  and  lumbar  regions.     The  character  of  the  disease 
being  now  understood,  all  active  treatment  was  suspended,  and  the 
patient  placed   upon  a  more  generous  diet.     The  only  medicine  given 
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was  ■  mild  Balini  i  regulate  the  bowels.     Four  and 

the  first  tapping,  a  similar  amount  of  fluid  was  dra* 

Two  weeks  after  this,   I  was  requi  -■  her. 

I  found  the  abdomen  as  large  as  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy. 
There  was  evident  fluctuation  over  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  to  the  left  hypochondriac  and  upper  portion  of  tin 
lumbar  regions  \  very  bard  tumor  occupied  the  lower  porti 
the  lefl  lumbar  and  iliac  regions!  pressure  over  which  occasioned  seven 
pain.  Upon  examination,  per  vaginam,  I  foundthe  neck  of  the  uterus 
occupying  a  central  position  in  the  pelvis;  the  left  side  p 
tumor  without  fluctuation.  On  the  right  side  a  tumor  could  be  felt, 
covering  the  brim,  with  evident  fluctuation   when   the  tumor  Vi 

:  from  above.     I  diagnosed  a  multilocular  tumor  of  the  left  ovary, 
Owing  to  the  great  oppression  and  pa-n  arising  from  the  pressure  of 

the  cyst,  we  tapped  her  again  on  the  3d  of  February,  less  than  three 
weeks  from  the  last  operation,  and  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  fluid 
were  removed,  containing  so  much  albumen  that  it  coagulated  | 
ly  by  heat.  This  rapid  tilling  of  the  cyst  had  caused  great  emaciation, 
and  it  was  evident  that  unless  resort  was  had  to  the  removal  of  the 
cyst  she  could  not  long  survive.  Her  pulse  ranged  from  90  to  100, 
and,  occasionally,  was  above  that ;  it  was  small  and  irritable,  and 
quickened  by  mental  emotion  and  exercise. 

Three  days  after  the  last  tapping  a  careful  examination  of  the  tumor 
was  made,  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  an  operation.  The 
large  remaining  tumor,  now  that  the  abdomen  was  relaxed,  could  read- 
ily be  moved  to  the  opposite  side  ;  and  inasmuch  as  tin-  severe  local 
pains,  which  existed  when  the  abdomen  was  distended,  were  iinmedi. 
ately  relieved  after  tapping  I  had  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
much  previous  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  consequent  adhesion.  Af- 
ter representing  fairly  and  candidly  all  the  dangers  of  the  operation,  in 
the  presence  of  her  attending  physician  and  immediate  friends,  she  was 
left  to  decide  for  herself, — my  opinion  having  been  given  that  it  was 
practicable,  and  would  be  successful.  At  all  events,  should  danger- 
ous adhesions  exist,  the  operation  would  be  abandoned,  and  the  wound 
closed  ;  8S  had  occurred  to  me  in  a  previous  case,  with  a  favorable  re* 
suit.  After  various  delays,  and  another  tapping  on  the  3d  of  March* 
at  which  ten  pounds  of  albuminous  fluid  were  removed,  she  finally  de- 
manded the  operation  ;  being  sensible  from  the  rapidity  of  the  filling 
of  the  cyst,  and  ber  increasing  debility  and  emaciation,  that  it  could  no 
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longer  be  delayed.  The  day  previous  the  bowels  were  freely  evacu- 
ated, the  patient  restricted  to  cold  water,  and  in  the  evening  twenty 
drops  of  elixir  of  opium  administered,  to  keep  the  bowels  quiet.  At 
midnight  she  took  a  second  dose.  Thirty  drops  were  given  on  the 
following  morning,  the  23d  of  March,  on  which  day,  at  noon,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  operation,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Rodgers,  Parker, 
Parry,  Ehler,  M.  M.  Nithens,  and  John  L.  Atlee,  Jr.,  and  Messrs. 
Weiger,  Drensman,  and  Frick,  medical  students.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  had  been  elevated  to  80  deg.  F.,  and  it  was  steadily  main- 
tained at  that  for  several  subsequent  days.  The  bladder  having  been 
evacuated  before  placing  her  on  the  table,  she  was  put  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  an  incision  was  made  through  the 
skin,  cellular  and  adipose  tissues,  to  the  fascia,  from  one  inch  below 
the  umbilicus  to  two  inches  above  the  pubis.  The  fascia  and  perito- 
neum were  then  successively  divided  upon  the  director  to  the  extent 
of  the  external  wound.  The  large  cyst  was  now  exposed,  occupying 
the  upper,  lower,  and  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  presenting,  on  its  left 
aspect,  a  deep  sulcus  between  it  and  a  second  cyst,  which  filled  a 
large  portion  of  the  left  lumbar  and  iliac  regions.  The  hand  was  then 
introduced,  and  the  adhesion  caused  by  the  previous  tappings  separat- 
ed, as  were  also  a  few  between  the  right  abdominal  wall  and  the  cyst. 
It  was  then  swept  across  the  fundus  of  the  cyst,  and  passed  down  be- 
tween it  and  the  cyst,  so  as  to  detach  it  in  the  few  places  where  slight 
adhesions  existed.  Trocars  were  now  introduced,  and  both  cysts 
rapidly  evacuated,  the  smaller  one  containing  about  four  pounds  of  a 
straw-colored  and  less  viscid  fluid.  Several  similar  cysts,  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  the  first,  were  developed  in  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
rendering  an  enlargement  of  the  wound,  one  inch  at  each  extremity, 
necessary,  before  it  could  be  drawn  out.  No  other  adhesions  were 
found,  except  at  the  pedicle.  The  tumor,  in  its  development,  had  de- 
viated from  the  usual  course.  It  had  expanded  the  broad  ligament, 
and  the  colon,  so  as  to  leave  the  pedicle  but  one  inch  long,  four  inches 
broad,  and  highly  vascular,  for  the  application  of  the  ligature.  In 
conversation  with  my  brother,  Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee,  in  February 
last,  he  had  recommended  the  "ecraseur"  for  severing  the  pedicle,  and, 
as  I  had  seen  at  least  one  fatal  result  from  the  application  of  the  silk  liga- 
ture to  the  pedicle  too  near  to  the  colon,  and  as  the  use  of  the  silver- 
ligature  of  Dr.  Sims,  although  less  irritating  than  silk,  would  leave  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  pedicle  a  sloughing,  irritating  mass  within  the 
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firmly  drawn  up  and  held  steadily  by  m  j  I     irrounded  the  pe& 

r  and  thumb  of  the  Left  hand,  sndgra  ped  : 
firmly.     The  chain  of  the  instrument  was  now  passed  round  it 
tli"  hand  and  very  olose  to  the  tumor,  and  moderately  tightened.     1>. 
maintaining  ition  of  the  left  hand  yery  firmly — th 

the  instrument  being  held  by  an  assistant — I  was  enal 
upon  the  lever  with   the  right,  and  to   prevent    the  colon  from    being 
drawn  toward  the  chain.     The  lever   was  turned   for  half  a   minute* 
then  stopped  tor  half  a  minute,  and  bo  alternately  until  the  pedicle  wai 
ying  six  and  a  half  minutes.     (The  colon  h 
!.  with  a  margin  of  peritoneum  one  inch  wide.)     The  torn  sur- 
face  of  the  pedicle  was  then  carefully  Bponged  and  examined;  the  ab- 
domen  was  kept  closed  for  several  minutes,  and  no  hemorrhage,  not 
even  oozing  of  blood  from  it  could  be  detected.     The  fluid  which  had 
escaped  from  the  cyst  was  then  Bponged  out,  and  the  external  wound 
closed  by  four  silver  suture-  (kindly  Bent  me  by  Dr.  .7    M 
and  adhesive  strips,  supported  by  a   compress   and  flannel  bandage 
During  the  whole  operation  the  patient  Buffered  hut  little  pain;  her 
pulse,  which  was  at  90  remained  BO  when  she  was  put  to  bed  ;   the  only 
variation  was  at  one  period,  when,  for  a  few  moments  it  became 
My  weaker,  and  a  slight  paleness  overspread  her  countenance.      There 
was  no  nausea  or  vomiting  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period.     The 
whole  weight  of  the  mas — solid  and  fluid  contents — was  seventeen 
and  a  half  pounds.      Three  hours  after  the  operation  the  patient   COOK 
plained  of  a  screwing  pain  low  down  in  the  left  Bide,  and  occasionally 
a  Bhooting  pain  in  the  same  region.      Pulse  8<>,  and  slightly  intermit- 
tent ;   nose  cold;  skin  of  arms  and   hands  warm,   and  a   little  moist 
Has  taken  nothing  hut  ice  and  iced  water  ;  at  two  o'clock  she  took 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  opium,  having  taken  thirty  when  put   to 
bed  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock. 

5  o'clock  i*.  M.      Patient  complains  «»f  a  strong  inclination   to   pas- 
water.     Introduced  catheter,  and  drew  off  hi  ounces  of  straw-colored 

urine  with  acid   reaction, — mo  than   she   had   passed  alto- 

gether during  the  previous  week.  Pulse  92,  intermitting  every  eight 
or  ten  strokes ;  has  less  pain  in  left  Bide;  more  in  her  back;  slept 
nearly  an  hour;  qoso,  quite  warm,  a-  is  the  whole  Burface,  witli  morj 
fullness  and  quickness  of  the  >n  evidently  commencing, 

7  o'clock,  P.  m.      Patient  entirely  free   from  pain;   pulse   9G ;   skin 
a  little  hotter  than  natural. 
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9  1-2  o'clock,  p.  m.  Patient  quite  free  from  pain ;  skin  very  moist; 
heat  natural,  except  of  palms,  which  are  hot ;  catheter  removed  six 
ounces  of  urine  ;  thirst  considerable  ;  at  8  o'clock  took  25  drops  elix. 
opii. ;  pulse  102  ;  sleeps  at  intervals.  Since  the  operation  she  has 
been  more  or  less  troubled  with  flatulence  without  pain. 

Wednesday,  March  24th,  8  o'clock  a  m.  The  report  this  morning 
is  highly  favorable  ;  the  patient  smiled  when  I  entered  the  room,  and 
says  she  feels  very  well ;  she  slumbered  nearly  all  night  waking  at 
intervals  and  asking  for  drink ;  she  has  no  pain,  and  the  only  com- 
plaint she  makes  is  that  the  wind  is  rumbling  in  her  bowels  ;  pulse  84, 
soft,  and  lost  its  quickness  ;  skin,  including  palms  and  soles,  perfectly 
natural;  perspired  all  night.  It  appears  as  if  the  reaction,  which  com- 
menced at  5  o'clock  yesterday,  has  entirely  subsided,  and  left  her  with 
a  better  pulse  than  I  have  known  her  to  have  since  I  commenced  my 
attendance  upon  her.  Removed  by  the  catheter  eight  ounces  of  urine  ; 
mind  calm,  clear,  and  hopeful ;  she  completed  her  sixty-first  year  on 
the  8th  inst. 

12  1-2  o, clock,  p.  m.  Patient  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  pulse 
which  is  90  ;    to  continue  cold  water  and  ice,  pro  re  nata. 

7  1-2  o'clock,  p.  m.  Patient  still  lively  and  comfortable  ;  pressure 
on  the  abdomen  in  the  left  iliac  regions  gives  some  pain,  or  feeling  of 
soreness ;  has  passed  wind  from  the  bowels  this  afternoon  ;  bladder 
troublesome  ;  removed,  by  the  catheter,  ten  ounces  of  urine,  of  normal 
color  and  acid  reaction  ;  pulse  79.  The  intermission  in  the  pulse,  re- 
marked yesterday,  passed  off  during  the  night,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  has  been  perfectly  regular  all  day ;  tongue  clear,  skin  moist,  and 
of  natural  temperature  ;  to  have  25  drops  elix.  opii. ;  allowed  thin 
arrow- root  gruel  during  the  night. 

From  this  time  until  the  27th  of  March,  5th  day,  no  unfavorable 
symptoms  were  manifested  ;  the  patient,  on  the  contrary,  steadily  im- 
proving ;  examined  the  wound,  and.  found  it  united  throughout  the 
whole  extent,  the  lint  covering  it  as  clear  as  when  first  applied.  There 
had  been  no  serous  discharge  from  the  abdomen,  as  in  all  other  cases 
where  the  ligature  was  removed ;  no  trace  of  inflammation  around  the 
silver  sutures,  which  were  removed  on  the  7th  day  ;  on  this  day  she 
sat  up  for  the  first  time  out  of  bed. 

From  this  time  my  patient  sat  up  daily  ;  on  the  9th  day  the  bow- 
els were  moved,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil ;  the  discharges 
consistent  and  natural ;  she  had  been  gradually  allowed  a  more  gener- 
ous diet,  and  was  increasing  in  strength. 
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Monday,  the   1  Ufa  day,  Bhe  rodo  with  me  half  a 
mile,  to  my  offio  .  I  tumor,  and  Bince  then  sho  has 

rell. 
This  jhth  on  which  I  bavi  I  for  the  removal  of 

■    1  nvaria,  in  two  of  which    both  t lie   ovaria    were    di- 

removed,  one  only  proving  fatal,  the  patient  dying  on  the  12th  day. 

In  all  tin- 1  ~  I  could  perceive  the  disturbing  effect  of  the 

the  Bilk  I  around  th<  as  well  a-  of  thou 

im  hem<  rrhage  ;  until  they  came  away  they  were  more  or 

mxiety  t<>  the  patient  and  to  myself.     With  tip' 

seur  to  sever  the  pedicle,  and  the  use  of  the   silver  suture  and   silver 

ligature,  where  ligatures  arc  necessary,    1  am  satisfied  that    a  very 

share  of  the  dangers  attending  the  operation  will  be  obviated. 

Mr-.  E,  la  the  oldest  patfent  upon  whom,  I  believe,  the  operation  hat 

been  performed, — Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  England,  reports  histwi 

at  57  and  ">v  ;  she   was  excessively  reduced  by  the  frequent 

tapping  and  refilling  of  the  cyst,  as  well  a-  by  t!,"  previous  very  active 

medical  treatment  to  remove  the  dropsy,  and  yet  Bhe   recovered  more 

rapidly  and  with  much  less  constitutional  disturbance  than  any  other 

patient  upon  whom  I  have  ever  performed  a.  capital  operation.      This  I 

attribute  very  much  to  the  use  of  the  ecraseur  and   the  absence  of  any 

ligature  involving  the  peritoueum. — Xorth  American  Medico- Chitur* 

gical  Review. 


DEATH  FROM  CHLOROFORM. 

i;v  JOSIAfl  w.  BTROUT,  M    D. 

From  the  peculiarities  of  the  following  case,  a-  well  as  to  further 
arouse  the  fears  and  excite  the  caution  of  the  profession  in  the  use  ef 
Chloroform,  I  am  induced  to  report  it. 

A  gentleman,   named  Welsh,  aged  about   •">•">.   called  npon  me  on 

the  2  Ufa  April,    for   the  purpose    of  having  a  ball  extracted   from   his 

wrist-joint,  which  he  had  received  nearly  two  year.-  before  in  a  drunk- 
en brawl.      lie  informed  me  that  although  the  ball  could  not    1 

satisfied  of  its  presence,  as  when  he  had  worked  for  any  length 

of  time,  his  wrist  became  painful  and  almost  useless.  lie  ><cme«l  de- 
termined and  anxious  to  have  the  effort  made  to  extract  it,  whereupon 
I  concluded  to  do  so  the  next  morning,  as  it  was  then  near  night 
He  then   said  1  must    give    him   something  to  prevent  his   feeling   the 
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pain  of  the  operation.  I  told  him  he  could,  if  he  chose,  take  Chloro- 
form, but  rather  dissunded  him  from  its  use,  as  he  seemed  so  deter- 
mined in  the  matter  that  I  thought  he  could  endure  the  operation  with- 
out it.  He,  however,  did  not  think  that  he  could,  and  upon  his  say- 
ing that  he  had  taken  it  once  before  (soon  after  he  was  shot),  I  agreed 
to  administer  it.  Another  conversation  ensued  between  us  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  upon  the  same  subject,  in  which  I  told  him  of 
the  ill  results  which  had  sometimes  occurred  from  the  use  of  Chloro- 
form, although  I  had  never  in  the  course  of  my  practice  experienced 
any  such  from  its  use. 

On  the  next  morning  after  all  necessary  preparations  had  been 
made,  I  again  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  its  use,  but  with  no 
avail.  I  therefore  seated  him  by  a  table.  The  Chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered by  inhalation  through  a  sponge  at  the  hands  of  an  assist- 
ant, I,  the  while,  observing  the  impression  upon  his  pulse.  After  a 
few  inhalations  I  pinched  him  slightly  upon  the  arm,  asking  him  if  he 
felt  it,  he  replied  rather  hurriedly,  and  in  quite  an  irritated  manner, 
"yes,  I  did  !  you  pinched  me — don't  you  do  it  again."  I  then  let 
him  continue  the  inhalation  a  few  seconds  longer,  and  again  pinched 
him,  at  which  he  said  nothing.  I  then  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
sponge.  He  seemed  to  be  Chloroformly  impressed;  his  eyes  were 
upturned  and  partially  closed ;  his  respiration  somewhat  heavy ;  his 
muscles  relaxed,  and  his  pulse  reduced.  He  sat  in  this  condition 
about  half  a  minute,  not  more,  I  having  merely  time  to  give  his 
maimed  arm  into  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and  to  reach  for  my  scal- 
pel, with  which  to  make  the  contemplated  incision,  when  he  arose  from 
his  seat  in  a  violent  rage,  grasping  the  basin  of  water  and  upsetting 
the  table  upon  which  it  stood ;  his  anger  seemed  to  be  turned  towards 
me  ;  he  hurled  the  basin  at  me  with  all  his  force,  accompanying  the 
action  with  fierce  glances  and  muttered  oaths  ;  he,  presently,  seemed 
to  recover  himself;  a  change  came  over  his  face,  an  expression  of  sor- 
row took  the  place  of  that  of  rage  which  had  distorted  his  features, 
and  he  said,  "Doctor,  is  that  you?  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  have 
done  ;  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing;  give  me  your  hand  and  let 
us  be  friends,  and  come  and  get  this  ball  out."  At  the  same  time  he 
approached  the  seat  from  which  he  had  risen,  and  whilst  making  the 
effort  to  sit  down,  fell  back  in  what  was  apparently  a  fainting  state. 
I,  supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  ordered  him  to  be  laid  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  and  applied  water  freely  to  his  face,  but  I  soon  discover- 
ed that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  case  of  syncope,  for  his  lips  and  face 
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1,  bis  put  1.  :m  1  a  f  :  from  hie  mouth  ; 

r  three  times  afl  lb    laid  npon  the  floor;  vari- 

ous means  re  used  frith  no  avail — the  man  was 

I  am  informed  by  persona  who  have  known  him  for  ■  long  time,  that 
much  addicted  T"  the  use  of  Bpirituoua  liquors,  and  one  of  my 
well  acquainted  with  him,  tells  mc  that  his  i 
after  he  rose  from  hia  Beat,  were  ?ery  much  like  those  usually  pr< 

in  him  by  the  combined  influent t*  whiskey  and  anger.     1 

that  a  pott  mortem  examination  could  not  have  been  held,  but  his  fami- 
ly were  not  near  enough  for  their  consent  to  be  obtained  in  time.     I 
tisfied  that  he  was  not  nnder  the  influence  of  Chloroform  at  the 
f  hia  death,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  T  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
exciting  cause  of  hia  death.     His  death,  I  believe,  was  broughl 
by  a  condition  in  connection  with  hia  brain  similar  to  that  which  exista 
in  apoplexy.     His  habits  of  drunkenness  doubtless  weakened  the  blood 
la  of  the  brain,  and  rendered  the  brain  itself  mere  susceptible  to 
the  influences  such  as  Chloroform  induces. 

The  Chloroform  used  with  this  patient  was.  to  all  appeanu  i 

pure  article  ;  it  was  procured  from  an  accomplished  druggist,  and  pos- 
osible  characters  of  the  genuine.  The  exhibitions  upon 
this  patient,  from  its  inhalation,  were  very  similar  to  those  sometimes 
produced  from  inhaling  aether  or  the  protoxydo  of  nitrogen. — Jour. 
of  M  d    Sf  Sun/cry,  Nashville. 


As  the  use  of  veratrwm  viride  is  daily  becoming  more  preva- 
lent, we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  our  readers  to  pub- 
lish the  following,  from  the  New  Orleans  Medical  News  and 
Hospital  Gazette.  Should  it  be  discovered  that  this  agent  pos- 
-  such  properties  as  the  cases  alluded  to  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, great  caution  must  be  observed    in    its  administration. — 

[Eds. 
Will   Veratrum    Viride   produce  Abortion? — An   esteemed 

pondent  writes  us  as  follow-  :  "I  wish  you  would  give  your  cx- 
i  :e  with  veratrum  viride  in  pregnant  women,  in  the  next  num- 

ber of  your  Journal — whether  or  oot  it  act.-  like  ergot   on   the  uterus. 
I  give  you  a  Cfl 

11  I  was  called  to  sec  Mrs. ,  act.  32 — said  to  be  about  six  months 
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advanced  in  pregnancy,  with  her  seventh  child.  She  had  never  mis- 
carried. I  arrived  at  the  house  about  10  o'olock,  a.  m.  She  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed  about  eight  or  nine  days.  Had  had  no  physician 
attending  her.  I  diagnosticated  her  disease  typhoid  fever — prescribed 
veratrum  viridein  the  usual  doses  during  twelve  hours.  When  I  re- 
turned to  her,  she  told  me  she  felt  some  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  like  labor  pains.  As  she  had  never  aborted,  but  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it.  I  continued  the  veratrum,  together  with  two 
grain  doses  of  calomel.  At  9.  a.  m.  next  day  I  was  called  in  haste. 
On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  she  had  miscarried.  She  then  told  me 
that  she  had  felt  pains  like  labor  pains  after  taking  the  second  dose  of 
the  veratrum. 

"  I,  also,  have  a  friend  who  gave  it  to  three  negro  women  laboring 
under  pneumonia  in  the  first  stage.  They  were  all  enciente,  and  all 
aborted.  I,  also,  heard  an  old  and  experienced  physician  say  that  he 
had  met  with  a  similar  misfortune  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  from  experience  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  this  remedy  in  the  class  of  cases  indicated.  We 
have  never  seen  the  remedy  administered  to  a  pregnant  woman. 
The  written  testimony  furnished  in  our  Journals  is  conflicting,  but  the 
mass  of  evidence,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  against  the  proposition  of 
the  remedy  acting  like  ergot.  According  to  our  reading,  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  that  the  abortions  might  be  traced  to  other  causes,  or 
to  the  fact  of  the  medicine  having  been  given  so  as  to  produce  exces- 
sive nausea  or  vomiting,  to  which  latter  the  abortion  might  be  attrib- 
uted* A  patient  freely  nauseated  or  vomited  by  ipecac  or  tartar 
emetic  will  sometimes  abort,  but  surely  not  as  a  consequence  of  the 
specific  effect  of  these  medicines  on  the  uterus. 

We  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  typhoid  fever  cases  mentioned 
by  our  correspondent  will  stand  as  evidence  of  the  specific  power  of 
veratrum  viride  over  the  uterus.  Women  affected  with  typhoid  dis- 
eases during  pregnancy  are  exceedingly  apt  to  abort,  and  we  think  all 
the  probabilities  are  in  faver  of  coincidence,  rather  than  cause  and  ef- 
fect, in  the  cases  cited.  It  is  well  known  that  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever  almost  certainly  produces  loss  of  the  foetus — certainly,  if  the 
disease  is  of  an  adynamic  form. 

Of  the  results  in  the  cases  of  the  three  negro  women  with  pneumo- 
nia, we  cannot  express  our  opinion.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to 
have  seen  the  accurate  and  complete  data.  A  thing  is  not  propter  hoc 
merely  because  \i\spost  hoc. 


[TORIAL  AND   M1SCELLANJ 


ED]  TO  i!l  A  I- 


Shelby  Medical  College.     The  announcement  of  thii 
institution  reached  as  just  as  we  we  -  -  last  month, 

and  we  had  no  time  to  advert  to  it.     Since  then,  some  enthusi- 
astic virtuoso  in  medical  pam]  hlets  has  purloined  it  from  our  ta- 
ble,  and  we  are  compelled  to  >f  it  from  memory.     The 
colle^  lias  been  recently  chartered,  and  commences  its  cai 
under  highly  flattering              .     We  remember,  am  rps 
of  instructors,  the  names  of  J>r.  John  Frederic  May,  in  the  chair 
of  Surgery,  Dr.  John  P.  Ford,  Obstetrics,  &c,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
F.  Wright,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology.     The  insti- 
tution has,  if  we  remember  aright,  the  full  number  of  pr 
recommended  bv  the  National  Association,   and  we  feel  assured 
from  the  distinguished  names  which  appear  in  the  catalogue  of 
instructors,  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  army 
of  antagonists  to  quackery,   which  is   doing  such  able   Bervice 
throughout  our  country.     John  P.  Ford,  M.  D.,  is  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 


College  of  Dental  Surgery.  While  so  many  of  our  fellow 
beings  are  sufferers  from  the  "venomed  Stang,"  and  mourn  over 
—  or  through  —  sets  of  diseased  or  otherwise  imperfect  grind 
ers,  they  may  be  unaware  how  much  they  are  indebted  to 
science  lor  the  alleviation  of  their  pangs  and  discomforts.  The 
Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  whose  announcement 
has  just  reached  us,  offers  facilities  for  education  in  the  art  and 
science  of  dentistry,  which  are  rarely  equalled.  The  College 
3  a  chair  of  Dental  Physiology  and  operative  Dentistry,  of 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  of  Dental  Sur  1  Therapeutics, 

of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  ^  Mechanical  Dentist- 
sides  others.     The  course  of  lectures  continues  sixteen  weeks, 
duringVhich,  beside  other  exercises,  the  student  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  engaging  in  actual  practice,  all  the  office  facilities  except 
instruments  beinc  furnished  him  at  the  College,     Dr.    T.    S. 
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Buckingham  will  furnish  information  to  any  who  choose  to  ad- 
dress him  at  242  North  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


We  have  received  the  4th  number  of  the  2nd  Vol.  of  The 

North  American  Medico  Coirurgical  Review,  edited  by 
S.  D.  Gross,  31.  D.,  Professor  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  T.  G.  Richardson,  31.  D.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  College. 

The  reputation  and  standing  of  these  gentlemen,  as  authors 
and  teachers  of  medicine,  would  be  in  themselves  a  sufficient 
gaurantee  of  the  value  of  any  work  coming  from  them  ;  and  the 
publication  fully  realizes  the  highest  expectations  that  could  be 
formed  of  it. 

The  number  before  us  contains  several  critical,  and  carefully 
written  reviews  of  recent  medical  publications,  giving  those  who 
have  not  seen  them  a  very  accurate  idea  of  their  contents  ;  and 
a  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  original  communications. 

The  Review  is  creditable  as  well  to  the  United  States,  as  to 
all  concerned  in  its  publication,  and  must  attain  a  deservedly 
high  position  in  the  medical  literature  of  the  world.  The  Re- 
view is  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  $  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at 
$5,00  a  year  in  advance. 


Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia,  have  sent  us  a  copy 

of  the  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  edi- 
ted by  W.  H.  Ranking  31.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  and  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  M.  B.,  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 

This  valuable  periodical  has  reached  its  27th  volume,  and  con- 
tains within  its  298  pages  nearly  everything  of  importance  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Medical  Journals  of  the  world  during  the 
half  year  preceeding  its  publication,  as  well  as  Reports  on  the 
Progress  of  Medical  Science  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
writers  of  England. 

This  is  a  work  which  every  practitioner  of  medicine  should 
have,   indeed  its  value  is  incalculable,  affording  as  it  does,  an 
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fall  the  improvements  and 

I  endious  and  convenient  form. 
T         $2,00  a  year  in  advanc 


would  ial,c  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  medical 
friends  throughout  the  state  that  Sanborn  .V  Carter  of  this  city, 
have  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  medical  books  which  they 
sell  as  cheap  a.-;  they  ean  he  obtained  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia. 

So  much  of  our  space  has  been  occupied  by  valuable 


munications  from  our  correspondents,  that  we  are  unavoidably 
compelled  t<>  omit  the  continuation  of  our  remarks  "ii  ven 

diseases  :  we  hope  however,  to  continue  the  subject  next  month. 
We  have  in  our  drawer  quite  a  number  of  contributions  of  which 
we  shall  give  our  readers  the  benefit  at  as  early  a  i .  Jsible. 


On  the  27th  of  last  month  Cox   and  Williams  who  were 

convicted  of  piracy  last  winter,  were  executed  at  Auburn.  Pr. 
Tewksbury,  who  was  present,  has  taken  notes  of  the  various  ap- 
pearances which  presented  themselves  from  the  moment  the  . 
were  adjusted  about  their  necks  until  dcatli  occurred,  which  we 
shall  publish  in  our  next  issue.  One  of  these  criminals  died 
from  asphyxia,  the  other  from  dislocation  of  the  cervical  verti- 
brae — in  the  latter,  death  supervened  in  two  minutes  ;  in  the  for- 
mer life  was  not  extinct  until  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  ten  min- 
This  unfortunate  occurrence  has  a  scientific  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  we  rarely  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  cases  of 
death  from  pure  asphyxia,  taking  place  in  healthy  individuals. 
A  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  in  both  cases,  the 
lungs  were   found  to  be  intensely  congested. 


After  an  unusually  cold  and  rainy  summer.  Autumn  has 

been  ushered  in  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  warm  and  genial  sun. 
Until  within  a  few  weeks  the  city  has  been  unusually  healthy. 
No   epidemics  have   visited  us,  and   compared   with  former  sea- 
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sons,  fewer  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  last  than  in  any  which 
has  preceded  it  for  many  years.  Cholera  infantum  has  hecn 
very  fatal  during  the  few  weeks  last  past,  and  the  cases  of  it 
which  have  occurred  this  year,  have  been  less  amenable  to  treat- 
ment than  those  of  any  preceding  year  in  our  remembrance. 


[OBITUARY.] 

Died,  in  Deer  Isle,  June  loth,  1858,  Dr.  William  F.  Collins,  aged  38 
years. 

In  the  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  not 
always  those  who  fill  the  largest  space  in  the  public  eye,  or  who  from  the  more 
radiant  points  on  the  face  of  society,  that  are  by  Education,  Skill,  Character, 
and  usefulness,  entitled  to  stand  above  their  fellows.  We  are  too  much  the 
creatures  of  the  accidents  of  life  to  allow  of  that.  In  the  more  unobtrusive 
spheres  of  life,  however,  the  careful  observer  recognizes,  often  times,  talents, 
character,  and  professional  elevation,  as  worthy  of  honor  as  that  which  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  makes  a  man  famous.  These  reflections  apply 
to  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Though  the  field  of  his  professional  duty  was 
large,  its  isolated  province  was  such  as  to  a  great  extent  cut  him  off  from  an 
extensive  association  with  his  brethren  of  the  healing  art,  as  from  the  people 
of  the  state  at  large. 

Dr.  Collins  was  born  in  Springfield,  N.  II ,  and  was  the  oldest  of  five  sons  of 
Levi  Collins,  who  came  to  this  State  and  settled  in  Searsmonr,  when  the  sub- 
jeect  of  this  notice  was  a  small  boy.  The  son  grew  up,  as  so  many  of  our 
profession  have  done,  a  farmer's  boy,  surrounded  by  the  health-giving  influences 
of  country  life,  and  possessing  only  the  advantages  of  such  an  education  as  the 
Laws  of  our  State  provide  for  all.  In  his  youth  he  exhibited  those  qualities 
that  make  youth  attractive,  and  promise  in  manhood  to  add  to  all  that 
makes  society  desirable.  He  had  quick  intelligence,  application,  a  genial  and 
companionable  disposition  without  waywardness,  and  a  love  for  all  his  fellows. 

The  bent  of  his  thoughts  was  not  to  an  agricultural  life,  and  after  suitable 
study,  he  decided  to  fit  himself  to  practice  the  medical  Profession. 

His  first  reading  was  in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Fuller  of  Searsmont,  now  of 
Bath  5  subsequently  he  entered  the  medical  sehool  of  Maine,  at  Brunswick 
whence  he  went  to  New  York,  to  secure  the  advantages  of  practice  in  the 
hospitals.  In  New  York  he  received  his  diploma.  In  1849,  Dr.  Collins  estab- 
lished himself  at  Deer  Isle,  where  for  a  population  of  4000  or  5000,  he  was  the 
only  permanently  established  Physician. 

In  this  community,  as  prosperous  and  intelligent  as  any  in  the  State  he 
passed  the  years  of  his  professional  life.  He  married  1852,  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Major  Pearl  Spofford,  by  whom  he  leaves  one  child. 

In  his  practice  he  was  very  successful.  The  atmospheric  influences,  as  well 
as  the  hardy  avocations  of  our  Island  people,  render  them  liable  to  diseases 
that  require  not  only  skill,  but  great  promptness  of  treatment.     The  Physi- 


192  row  m.  and  ifisoBu 

1*1  or  in  su<  h  litl  It    was  by 

ii  to  his  profession  and  over,  labor,  tl  Lins   Impaired  ■  natur- 

ally strong  constitution  and  final  1  j  raccnmbed  to 

These  outlines  of  his  lift  maybeofbul  commonplace  into  ■  who 

diil  not  know  the  deceased.      It   maybe  added  that  hit  ai  ■   sail 

d  the  promi  id.    He   was   temperate,   religioni   without 

bigotry,  humane,  affectionate  aa  a  husband  and  parent,  and  devoted  to  the 
good  of  those  around  him.  The  whole  community  where  he  lived  are  hi* 
mourners,  and  especially  the  young  men  of  his  and  s  let  ■    The  riewleai 

wind  maj  whisper  among  the  flowers  thai  cover  hi-^  grave,  and  the  ocean  ware 
murmur  about  his  resting  place,  but  they  bring  no  answer  back  from  that 
ocean  of  eternity,  for  whose  nether  shore  he  went  o  rat  that   tl 

tie  and  immortal  part,  the  emanation  from  the  Deity  itself,  would  tind  a  glorious 

beatitude  beyond. 

"Green  ho  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  our  curlier  days. 
None  hnc\l  thee  hut  to  low  thee, 
Or  named  thee  hut  to  pm 


EBBATUM.     Page  17G,   5th  line  from    foot  of  page,  for  Atterbury,  n 
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JUSTICE  VS.  TOLERATION. 

BY  AN  M.  D. 

No  one,  Messrs.  Editors,  has  a  more  profound  horror  than  I 
have  of  exhausting  a  subject,  or  as  it  is  called  in  street  parlance, 
"running  a  thing  into  the  ground,"  "riding  a  free  horse  to  death," 
&c.  But  I  offer  the  following  remarks  with  the  main  desire,  and 
indeed  only  in  the  desire  of  benefitting  the  profession;  and  if 
you  regard  them  as  calculated  to  arouse  to  united  action  those 
who  are  injured,  and  to  incite  to  repentance  and  improvement 
those  who  have  been  unjust,  they  are  at  your  service.  Other- 
wise please  burn  them. 

One  of  your  correspondents  in  the  September  number  gives 
us  an  article  which  appears  to  be  supplementary  to  an  editorial 
in  No.  3  of  the  Reporter ;  both  bearing  upon  similar  points,  but 
neither,  I  think,  covering  the  whole  subject.  Other  points  in 
medical  ethics  may  arise,  as  they  have  already  arisen,  which  will 
give  the  honest  practitioner  of  medicine  much  trouble,  unless  the 
limit  is  clearly  defined,  which  is  to  separate  the  legitimate  medi- 
cal man  from  the  quack.  There  must  be  a  point  beyond  which 
no  man  can  go,  and  not  transgress  the  proprieties  and  violate  the 
etiquette  of  legitimate,  honorable  medicine.  Your  editorial  in 
the  August  number  would  lead  a  reader  to  suppose  that  "the  in- 
sertion of  a  simple  card  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  a  daily  paper,"  &c,  is  a  practice  which  does  not  meet 
with  your  disapproval,  even  though  it  should  indicate  that  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  treatment  of  special  diseases.  While  I  can- 
not fail  to  respect  your  candor  and  judgment,  yet  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  differ  from  you,  on  the  following  grounds. 


I'-'l  JUIIIOI   vs.  XOLKB  I 


It  must  be  o  by  all,  whether  taking  a  similar  vi 

this  subject  with  myself  or  Dot,  that  the  position  which  a  ph 
cian  occupies,  with  reference  to  medical  Bcience,  to  the  mem 

of  society  who  may  require  his  services,  and  to  his  professional 
brethren,  involves  certain  duties  flowing  as  naturally  from  that 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  from  the  nature  of  government 
From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  the  office  of  the  physician  has  heen 
one  of  benevolence,  and  public  philanthropy,  and  such  I 
the  great  end  of  medical  science.  Consequently  he  who  seeks 
to  share  in  the  h  I  and  emoluments  which  that  science  confers 
ii}  on  those  who  profess  it,  assumes  certain  responsibilities  which 
he  can  never  lay  aside. 

N  man  is  a  natural  physician.  The  term  itself  is  an  utter 
absurdity ,  and  the  maxim  "mecHcusfit,  nun  nascitur^  conveys 
far  more  truth  than  that  from  which  it  is  parodied,  viz:  ^joeta 
na$citur,  rum  fit  J1  How  can  a  man,  I  ask,  except  l>y  amir 
acle,  be  naturally  an  anatomist,  and  how  can  a  man  be  a  phys- 
iologist who  is  not  an  anatomist,  or  a  pathologist  who  is  not  a 
physiologist,  or  either  of  the  latter,  naturally  ;  and  how  can  any 
one  practice  medicine  intelligently,  without  a  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology and  pathology.  No  —  the  physician  may  possess  in 
tuitive  knowledge  of  painting,  poetry  or  sculpture,  or  he  may  in- 
herit broad  acres  or  coffers  of  gold ;  but  his  knowledge  of  his  art, 
and  the  elementary  principles  of  his  science  must  be  acquired, 
and  that  by  toil,  and  patient,  earnest,  careful  study.  The  source 
from  which  he  is  to  acquire  these  is  the  reservoir  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  which  thousands  have  contributed  ;  a  fountain  where 
any  may  drink,  freely  and  fully  as  they  please,  but  to  which  they 
are  expected  to  make  some  return,  should  it  ever  be  in  their  pow- 
er. The  return  which  is  expected  must  be  as  free  as  is  the  op* 
portunity  to  draw  upon  this  source.  To  lay  aside  the  metaphor, 
since  the  wisdom,  talent,  industrious  research  and  incessant  la- 
bor of  all  his  predecessors  have  opened  the  book  of  knowle  I 
to  a  physician,  he  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  honor,  as  well  as  by 
the  philanthropic  principles  which  govern  the  profession  he  has 
adopted,  to  give  to  his  professional  brethren  and  successors,  and 
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through  them  to  the  world,  the  benefit  of  any  discovery  which 
he  may  have  made,  tending  to  relieve  the  sick  and  afflicted. 

I  hold  that  no  honest  man  ever  becomes  a  practitioner  of  med- 
icine merely  to  further  his  own  ends,  but  always  that  he  may  be 
a  co-worker  with  others  for  the  advantage  of  the  afflicted  ;  and 
that  if  his  superior  skill,  or  any  accident,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, shall  avail  him  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  give  him 
peculiar  advantage  over  his  fellow  laborers,  justice  to  those  from 
whom  he  derives  his  knowledge,  his  own  reputation  as  an  honest 
man,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  consequence,  the  public  good,  alike 
demand  that  he  shall  make  his  happy  discovery  known  to  his 
professional  brethren,  and  seek  his  reward  in  the  gratitude  of 
those  benefitted.  On  these  premises  I  maintain  that  any  one 
practising  a  specialty,  or  claiming  superior  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  using  or  pretending  to  use  unofficinal  and  secret  reme- 
dies, must  take  one  or  the  other  horn  of  this  dilemma  —  either 
to  confess  himself  an  impostor,  without  the  skill  he  claims  to  pos- 
sess ;  or  to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  remedies  or  treatment  by 
actual  demonstration. 

Another  point  touched  upon  in  the  editorial  alluded  to,  is  the 
practice  of  advertising  one's  self,  by  reports  of  cases  in  non  pro- 
fessional prints.  I  may  here  quote  from  an  old  paper — the  arti- 
cle is  torn,  so  that  I  do  not  possess  it  entire  and  cannot  say  where 
it  came  from — which  bears  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  one 
already  spoken  of.  The  writer  says — "The  use  of  nostrums  or 
secret  remedies — all  modes  of  treatment  partly  or  wholly  con- 
cealed— and  appeals  to  the  public  for  patronage,  by  advertise- 
ments, and  certificates  of  cures — necessarily  disqualify  the  phy- 
sician for  an  honorable  recognition  by  the  medical  fraternity,  and 
cause  all  his  statements  to  be  regarded  with  distrust.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  extraordinary  cures  happen  to  all  physi- 
cians, and  that  every  one  could  obtain  certificates  of  undoubted 
respectability,  equally  unquestionable  with  those  that  are  given 
to  the  public — but  which  nevertheless,  may  not  represent  the  av- 
erage results  of  treatment,  nor  furnish  means  of  comparison 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  medical  science."  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  words  italicised  in  this  extract  only  to  state,  that 
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m  who  r  - 

urefb]  no(  to  have  their  uj 
it  is  my  firm  belief  thai  I  are  of  most  frequent  i 

in  their  practice. 
The  homoeopathic  ived  its  due  amount 

d  from  youi  own  and  and  I  ]  ass  it  by  to 

of  the  erics  which  are  continually  going  up,  that  th< 
.  of  medicine — th<  3  they  are  honorably  tl 

signated — is  intolerant,  bigotted,  ui  i.     It 

is  a  favorite  idea  with  these  marauders  upon  public  health,  that 
they  are  persecuted  and  made  martyrs  of;  and  they  are  invari- 
ably  calling  upon  the  public  to  remember  how  Harvey,  Jcnner 
&   I     ..were   abused.      Now,  aside  from  the  fact  that  tl 

I  martyrs  are  no  more  to  be  compared,  scientifically,  to 
Harvey  and  Jenner,  than  "Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  they  give  us 
an  argument  to  turn  against  themselves.  Without  digr 
here  for  the  sake  of  eulogising  those  eminent  and  suffering  men, 
let  me  tell  these  modern  medical  reformers  (?)  that  while  they 
are  receiving  the  rebukes  of  honorable  practitioners  for  secresy 
and  attempts  at  imposture,  Harvey  and  Jenner  are  maltreated 
for  making  their  views  public.  If  the  former  had  one-tenth  of 
the  candor  which  characterized  the  discoverers  of  the  circulation 
f  vaccination,  the  probabilities  are  that  they  would  be  ston- 
ed to  death  in  the  streets. 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  full  belief  in  the  general  principles  ad- 
vocated above,  that  led  our  State  Medical  Association  to  incor- 
porate in  their  Code  of  Ethics,  the  following  section  : 

••1:  is  der  >gatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  resort  to 
public  advertisements,  or  private  cards,  or  handbills,  inviting  the 
attention  of  individuals  affected  with  particular  diseases — public- 
ly -.tiering  advice  and  medicine  to  the  poor  gratis,  or  promising 
radical  cures  ;  or  to  publish  cases  and  operations  in  the  daily 
prints,  or  suffer  such  publications  to  be  made  ;  to  invite  laymen 
to  be  present  at  operations — to  boast  of  cures  and  remedies — to 
adduce  certificates  of  skill  and  success,  or  to  perform  any  other 
similar  acts.  These  are  the  ordinary  practices  of  empirics,  and 
are  highly  reprehensible  in  a  regular  physician." 
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I  trust  that  unless  each  graduate  in  medicine  shall  be  found 
to  possess  intrinsic  honor  enough  to  restrain  him  from  such  prac- 
tices, no  local  medical  society  in  Maine  will  fail  to  sustain  the 
State  Association  in  this  particular. 


The  article  we  give  below  has  been  in  our  drawer  for  several 
weeks,  but  having  devoted  a  large  portion  of  our  space  to  ute" 
rine  pathology,  we  have  deferred  its  publication  until  the  pres- 
ent number.     [Eds. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — The  following  communication  was  pre- 
pared to  be  read  before  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  at  their 
last  Annual  Meeting,  but  illness  prevented  my  attendance,  and 
I  now  send  it  to  you  for  publication,  if  you  shall  see  fit  to  give 
it  a  place  in  the  Reporter. 

UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE, 

From  Hour-glass  Contraction,  after  the  Expulsion  oj  the 
Placenta. 

This  is  a  form  cf  uterine  hemmorhage,  of  which  I  find  no 
mention  made  in  works  on  Midwifery,  to  which  I  have  had  ac- 
cess, and  which  I  did  not  suppose  ever  to  arise  from  such  a 
cause,  until  I  met  with  a  case  in  practice. 

The  first  case  of  the  kind  met  with  by  me,  was  May  12, 1851. 

Mrs.  N ,  of  this  town,  was  delivered  of  her  third  child,  after 

a  perfectly  natural  labor  of  a  few  hours'  duration.  In  a  short 
time,  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  the  placenta  was  expelled 
by  uterine  contraction,  without  assistance.  In  about  fifteen 
minutes,  she  complained  of  severe  and  constant  pain  in  the  back 
accompanied  with  rapid  flooding.  I  immediately  gave  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Tinct.  Opii,  and  introduced  my  hand,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  flooding.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  uterus 
contracted  in  the  same  manner  as  when  hemorrhage  arises  from 
retention  of  the  placenta  by  hour-glass  contraction.  I  care- 
fully and  gradually  pushed  my  hand  up  through  the  strictured 
part  of  the  organ,  to  overcome  the  stricture,  and  to  excite  the  up- 
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per  apartment  of  the  organ  to  contract,  which  I  succeeded  in 
doing  in  ft  short  time,  aided  by  the  Influence  of  the  .  I  had 

exhibited.     I  then  withdrew  my  hand,  carefully  bringing  awaj 
with  it  all  the  coagula  contained  in  the  lower  apartment  of  the 

atems,  when  the  pain  and  floodio  I  entirely,  ami  did  not 

again  return. 

The  second  case  occurred  after  rather  a  tedious  labor  with 
the  first  child.  The  placenta,  in  this  case  also  was  expelled  in 
a  perfectly  natural  manner,  with  no  other  assistance,  than  Blight 
traction  apon  the  cord.  In  this  case,  the  pain  in  the  back  and 
flooding  came  on  within  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta.  As  in  the  former  case,  I  immediately  gave  a 
full  dose  of  Tinct :  Opii,  and  introduced  the  hand  into  the  ute- 
rus, with  the  expectation  of  finding  hour-glass  contraction,  (the 
symptoms  being  precisely  like  those  of  the  first  case,)  and  in 
this  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  apartment  of  the  uterus  be- 
low the  stricture,  contained  a  coagulum,  about  the  size  of  the 
child's  head,  which  I  at  once  removed,  and  then  cautiously  push- 
ed the  hand  through  the  strictured  part  of  the  uterus  into  the  up- 
per apartment.  Aided  by  the  relaxing  effect  of  the  opiate,  to- 
gether with  the  pressure  of  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  dilating 
the  stricture,  and  of  stimulating  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  to 
contract,  I  succeeded  in  a  little  time  in  overcoming  the  stricture, 
and  in  bringing  on  regular  contraction  of  the  womb,  which  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  all  pain  and  hemorrhage. 

My  third  case,  which  happened  Sept.  27,  1856,  was  in  all  re- 
spects so  nearly  like  the  first  as  to  need  no  detail. 

My  fourth  and  last  case  occurred  May  8,  1858,  in  a  patient 
after  her  third  labor.  She  was  delivered  of  the  child  soon  after 
my  entrance  into  the  room.  When  I  sat  down  to  the  patient, 
I  found  that  the  heal  of  the  child  was  expelled,  and  by  a  con- 
tinuous pain  the  whole  was  rapidly  expelled  in  spite  of  any  re- 
sistance which  I  could  make.  In  a  short  time  the  placenta  came 
awav,  and  alter  remaining  with  her  about  two  hours,  I  went 
home  leaving  her  comfortable  and  to  all  appearances  doing  well. 
I  had  just  arrived  home,  the  distance  being  a  little  over  a  mile, 
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when  I  was  sent  for,  to  see  her  again  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
my  arrival,  I  found  her  flooding  rapidly,  and  learned  that  she 
had  fainted  once  or  twice.  I  at  once  gave  her  a  dose  of  Morph. 
Sulph.  and  proceeded  to  introduce  my  hand  into  the  uterus.  I 
found  in  this  case  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  womb  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  irregular  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rus was  occasioned  by  the  retention  of  a  small  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa at  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  weighing  two  or  three  ounces. 
This  case  differs  from  the  other  three  in  two  or  three  particulars, 
viz  :  In  the  cause  producing  the  hour-glass  contraction,  and  in 
the  length  of  time  which  elapsed,  before  the  hemorrhage  took 
place.  The  practice  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  will  readily 
suggest  itself  to  any  one  as  being  the  same  as  is  required  in  re. 
tention  of  the  placenta,  and  the  consequent  flooding  in  hour-glass 
contractions,  viz :  free  use  of  opiates  to  produce  relaxation  of  the 
stricture  and  to  bring  on  regular  contraction  of  the  womb,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  hand  to  assist  in  producing  the  same  ob- 
jects, and  when  the  hand  is  withdrawn,  the  removal  of  coagula, 
contained  within  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  or  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  placenta,  which  may  be  retained  as  in  the  fourth  case 
which  I  have  reported. 

Since  meeting  with  the  first  two  of  the  above  cases,  I  have 
seen  an  article  in  the  New  Jersey  Medical  and  Surgical  Repor- 
ter, by  Prof.  Johnson,  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  from  this  cause, 
giving  a  history  of  I  think,  two  cases.  The  practice  recommen- 
ded by  him  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  me. 

Winthrop,  July,  1858.  A.  F.  Stanley. 


THE  PHENOMENA    OBSERVED  IN  DEATH  BY 
HANGING. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  of  my  professional 
confreres,  I  offer  the  following  observations  regarding  the  recent 
execution  at  Auburn.  The  accounts  of  the  previous  condition, 
and  the  general  circumstances  accompanying  this  tragic  occur- 
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i,  have  been  so  full,  tl 
ry  to  ;i'M  anything  in  this  i  n. 

-:  medical  men,  death  by  I 
I  'rally  induced   in   one  of  two  ways  :- 
result  of  the  exclusion  of  air  from   the  lungs,  from  compr 

the  cord  used  in  Buspensi 
phyxia. — Second,  by  fracture  or  dislocation  «>f  some  of  th 
vieal  vertebrae,  producing  sudden  c  ton  of  the  medulla 

'['he  latter  i.>  infrequent,  except  in    tl  f  cor- 

pulent individuals,  or  when  the  body  suspended  i  a  rota- 

ry impulse,  producing  in  either  case  a  displacement 

rvical   vertebrae,  death  ensuing  rapidly  and  witi 
little  i  fering.     Both  the  above  mentioned  phenomena 

were  noticed  in  the  cases  under  consideration.  The  direct  cause 
of  death  to  Williams,  the  Belgian,  was  asphyxia,  or  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  apnea,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  tip 

the  air  passage.  The  rope  was  so  adjusted,  in  this  case, 
as  on  tightening,  to  compress  the  neck  below  what  is  known  to 
anatomists  as  the  cricoid  cartilage,  bringing  the  strain  directly 
upon  the  trachea,  and  thus  excluding  the  air  from  the  lungs.  The 
phenomenon  of  dissolution  was  the  same  as  that  noted  in  cases 
of  suffocation,  by  falling  in  of  earth,  in  excavations — such  as 
most  physicians  have  seen  among  laborers  on  railroads,  &c, — 
by  drowning  ;  by  the  obstruction  of  the  air  passages  from  im- 
perfectly masticated  food  ;  or,  as  frequently  occurs  in  children, 
by  an  abnormal  deposit  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  as  in  crou]  .  \c. 
Thus  the  compression  or  occlusion  of  the  respiratory  tube,  pre- 
venting the  aeration  and  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  cessation  of  circulation,  through  the  minute  vessels 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suspended  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  vital  stimulus,  occasioned  by  diminished  circulation. 

Williams  was  a  man  who  would  be  characterized,  by  those 
dealing  in  that  species  of  nomenclature,  as  of  nervous,  sanguine 
temperament.  I  understand,  from  a  phrenologist  of  some  emi- 
nence, that  hi-  at,  ideality,  and  hope,  were  largely  de- 
veloped, while  his  conib  %  and  causality  were  correspond- 
ingly Bmall.     The  character  which  this  gentleman  deduced  from 
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his  phrenological  developments,  (I  think  that  is  the  term,)  was 
that  of  an  inoffensive  man,  little  given  to  animal  or  emotional 
ebullition,  but  pre-eminently  fixed  in  purpose.  I  introduce 
these  observations  merely  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  not  of- 
fering an  opinion  as  to  their  value.  On  the  scaffold,  Williams 
displayed  much  agitation,  and  a  muscular  tremor  was  perceptible 
to  every  one  in  view.  His  pulse  indicated  158  beats  per  min- 
ute.    His  voice  was  quite  clear,  although  tremulous. 

In  the  case  of  Cox,  the  negro,  the  fatal  result  was  clue  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  second  class  of  phenomena,  previously  noted. 
The  adjustment  of  the  rope  was  precisely  identical  with  that  in 
the  other  instance,  but  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  body,  or 
some  other  cause,  at  the  moment  the  drop  fell,  imparted  a  slight 
rotary  motion  to  the  body,  so  that  the  knot  slipped  forward  until 
it  rested  just  beneath  the  angle  of  the  under  jaw.  The  trachea 
was  not  compressed  at  all,  and  on  loosening  the  rope,  when  the 
bodies  were  taken  down,  there  was  no  rush  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
as  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  Williams.  Here  the  cause  of  death 
was  unquestionably  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 

There  was  little  or  none  of  the  agitation  displayed  by  the  oth- 
er, to  be  noticed  in  Cox.  No  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  mus- 
cles, or  tremor  of  the  voice  could  be  perceived,  save  by  those 
close  at  his  side.  His  responses  to  the  petitions  offered  by  the 
clergyman,  were  delivered  in  a  firm  audible  voice.  His  pulse 
at  no  time  indicated  above  104  beats  per  minute. 

After  the  drop  fell,  four  minutes  intervened  before  the  cords 
which  bound  the  arms  were  loosened.  During  this  interval  there 
was  no  indication  of  pain  from  either  individual.  Nothing  of 
the  gasping,  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  or  wTrithing  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  contortions  which  have  not  unfrequently  been  noticed  in 
executions,  was  present. 

During  the  fifth  minute,  Williams'  pulse  indicated  70 — Cox's 
36  ;  during  the  6th,  Williams'  67— Cox's  23  ;  7th,  Williams' 
60 — first  half  of  the  seventh  minute,  Cox's  pulse  gave  9  beats, 
latter  half,  it  was  imperceptible.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  minute,  19  pulsations  were  faintly  distinguishable  in  the 
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•  of  Williams,  but  no  throb  could  be  perceived  during  the 
r  half.     In  Cox's  wrist  do  pulsations  could  I 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  minute,  and  the  a  of  the 

heart  Bounds  was  almost  simultaneous.  The  heart  of  Williams  con- 
tinued to  heat  audibly  throughout  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
min  r  which  no  pulsations  could  be  detected  either  at  the 

heart,  or  over  the  aorta.  At  the  seventeenth  minute  a  faint  flut- 
ter was  revealed  through  the  Btethosco]  e,but  it  was  regarded  as 
merely  a  muscular  contraction.     In  hoth  cases  the  extremities 

were  cold  at  the  fifteenth  minute. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  bodies  were  lowered  from 
their  position  and  placed  in  coffins.  On  relaxing  the  rope 
an»und  Williams'  neck,  there  was  a  rush  of  air  into  the  Ira igS, 
plainly  indicating  that  strangulation  was  the  cause  of  death. 
This  phenomenon  was  not  observed  in  the  case  of  Cox,  the  res- 
piratory passage  having  remained  unobstructed.  The  counte- 
nances of  both  presented  a  similar,  and  indeed  an  identical  ap- 
pearance. There  was  turgidity  and  suffusion  of  the  face,  which 
extended  to  the  shoulders,  arms  and  chest.  The  eyes  were  open 
and  projecting,  and  their  vessels  much  injected.  The  features 
were  distorted  and  the  tongue  protruding.  The  main  joints  of 
dissimilarity  were  such  as  would  be  anticipated  in  pel  dif- 

ferent color. 

I  may  here  express  my  obligations  to  Drs.  Garcelon  and  Fcs- 
senden,  of  Lewiston,  for  their  assistance  in  remarking  the  various 
phenomena,  and  to  Dr.  Cummings,  of  Portland,  for  his  very  ac- 
curate notes  which  have  aided  me  in  preserving  their  history. 

Time  and  the  space  allowed  me  in  the  Reporter  forbid  my  en- 
larging upon  this  interesting  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  a 
reference  to  a  fact  which  opens  a  question  for  the  decision  of  phys 
iologists.  In  the  cases  of  both  the  culprits  executed  at  Auburn, 
a  circumstance  occured,  which  is  said  invariably  to  accompany 
death  by  hanging,  via  : — an  erection  of  the  penis,  and  an  i  )>n's- 
8W  8emini8.  The  direct  connection  between  the  nervous  branch- 
es implicated  in  suspension  bj  the  neck,  and  these  distributed  tt, 
the  organs  of  generation,  has  not,  that  I  am  aware,  yet  been 
demonstrated. 
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MONOGRAPHICAL. 

An  Inquiry  into  tiie  Merits  of  the  Modern  Doctrines  regarding  the 
Frequency,  Importance,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Abrasions,  Excoriations 
and  Ulcerations  of  the  Os  and  Cervix  Uteri.  By  Daniel  McRuer,  M.  D.> 
Bangor,  Me. 

[concluded  ] 

The  secretions  are  another  great  source  of  mistakes.  It  has 
been  often  demonstrated,  from  the  time  of  Sharp  and  Hunter, 
that  mucous  surfaces,  from  slight  irritations,  throw  off  a  modified 
secretion,  so  much  so,  as  to  amount  to  a  purulent  fluid,  without 
leaving  the  slightest  lesion  behind. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  os,  undoubtedly 
possesses  this  physio-pathological  peculiarity,  and  consequently 
we  find  these  parts  bathed  with  a  purulent  secretion  without  the 
least  breach  of  surface  ;  yet,  it  is  difficult  to  observe  a  purulent 
discharge  without  associating  it  with  some  ulcerative  lesion : 
more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  observe  the  mixture 
of  the  alkaline  inter-cervical  secretion,  with  the  acid  product  of 
the  vagina,  producing  by  their  union  a  fluid  which  cannot  easily 
be  distinguished  from  genuine  pus,  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
each  other.  From  my  own  limited  experience,  I  am  confident 
that  these  peculiarities  attendant  upon  the  diagnosis  of  uterine 
disease  are  ofttimes  sources  of  error,  which  the  speculum  cannot 
remove  even  when  used  by  the  most  able  and  experienced  prac- 
titioners. The  celebrated  Prof.  Roux,  of  Paris,  confessed  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  that 
he  had  been  so  misled  by  the  speculum,  that  he  actually  extir- 
pated a  healthy  cervix  uteri,  believing  it  from  specular  examina- 
tion, to  be  cancerous  ;  but  to  his  horror,  after  its  removal,  he 
found  it  to  be  free  from  any  such  disease  ;  and  it  was  with  bitter 
regret  that  he  felt  that,  by  this  mistake,  his  patient  was  sacrificed. 

Velpeau,  who  may  now  be  considered  as  the  Nestor  of  French 
surgery,  makes  the  following  avowal,  in  "La  France  Medicale"  of 
the  13th  February,  of  the  present  year  ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  advocates  of  the 
speculum,  the  value  of  his  opinion  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
"Professional  men  generally  overrrate  the  diagnostic  powers  of 
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in  ten  we  may  very  well  dis 
with  It.     B 

This  instrument,  in  :' 
n « » 1 1 1  i  1 1  _r  r  the  volume,  Bhape,  position  or  density  of  the 

organ  Kamined.     The  only  circumstance  an  1 1 i e  1 1  it  brings 

to  light  is  the  tint  of  the  cervix,  and  the  kno*  '  this  tint  is 

..t.     The  finger  is  far  more  useful ;  with 
make  out  ulcerations,  granulations,  fungosities,  and  t1  • 
ice  of  the  cervix.     Nay,  the  Bpeculum  often  loads  in 
.  ami  makes  us  Buspeot  lesions  which  ha 

ace.      The  neck  of  the  uterus.  Caught  by  tlie  extremity  of 

the  speculum,  appears  larger  than  it^really  is.  ami  the  os  l«>,iks 
gaping  :  nor  should  i:  remain  unmentioned  that  a  simple  fold  of 
the  vagina  is  often  mistaken  for  the  cervix,  and  the  caustic  is  ap- 
plied where  it  was  not  intended  to  act." 

The  foregoing  accumulation  of  medical  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  non-importance  of  the  so-called  ulcerations  of  the  cer\  ix  uteri, 
as  a  disease  ]>er  se,  may  be  corroborated  by  inferences  fairly 
drawn  from  data  furnished  by  what  is  well  known  of  the  pecul 
iarities  of  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  parts 
concerned. 

We  usually  estimate  the  importance  of  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  an  organ  by  the  relation  which  the  organ  holds  to  the 
general  systems  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  This  is  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  true,  that  Kokitanski  has  laid  it  down 
as  an  axiom  in  his  work  on  "Pathological  Anatomy,"  vol.  i.  p. 
23,  in  the  following  words  ;  "The  importance  of  a  disease  bears 
a  direct  ratio  to  the  worth  of  the  organs  attacked."  To  this  test 
let  us  bring  these  lesions  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  then  judge  of 
their  importance  as  a  disease.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  cer- 
vix uteri  to  the  anatomy  of  the  womb,  and  what  is  its  worth  to 
the  functions  of  generation  ? 

Dr.  J>ennet  states  at  p.  45  of  his  work  on  the  uterus  ;  "In 
the  non-pregnant  state,  the  cervix  is  more  freely  supplied  with 
blood  vessels  than  the  body  of  the  organ,  which  may  account 
for  its  greater  liability  to  inflammatory  disease."  In  making 
this  statement,  Dr.  Bennet  has  certainly  allowed  himself  to  fall 
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into  an  error.  There  are  but  few  standard  authorities  in  anato- 
my, who  make  the  comparison  between  the  vascular  supply  of 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  womb  ;  but  yet  there  are  some  who 
do.  Among  the  latter  I  will  mention  Todd  and  Bowman,  who 
wrote  their  work'on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  this  controversy,  and  who  distinct- 
ly state  [page  844,]  that  ;  "The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ute- 
rus forms  a  pale  and  not  very  thick  lining  membrane.  In  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  organ  it  is  of  a  redder  color  than  in  the 
cervix,  in  consequence  oiihe  greater  vascularity  of  these  parts." 
When  we  consider  that  all  the  blood  that  is  carried  by  the  sperm- 
atic arteries,  supplies  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  the  ova- 
ries ;  that  at  least,  one-half  of  what  is  supplied  by  the  uterine 
arteries  goes  to  the  body  of  the  womb,  while  the  other  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  vagina  and  cervix  ;  we  must  be  convinced  that  the 
uterus,  in  the  unimpregnated  state  receives  a  much  larger  supply, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  than  the  cervix.  We  are  led  to  this  con- 
clusion likewise  by  physiological  considerations.  It  is  from  the 
body  of  the  womb  that  blood  is  received  to  supply  the  menstrual 
flux  :  it  is  from  the  body  of  the  womb  that  the  blood  for  the 
growth  of  the  foetus  and  its  appendages  is  received  ;  and  it  is  the 
body  of  the  womb  which  undergoes  that  remarkable  increase  of 
volume  and  weight  which  has  been  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to 
the  ablest  physiologists. 

Dr.  Bennet  likewise  remarks  that  the  cervix  uteri  possesses  a 
"high  vitalization,"  and  therefore  is  very  subject  to  disease.  It 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  an  organ  can  be  highly  endowed 
with  vitality,  unless  it  is  well  furnished  with  nerves,  as  well  as 
blood  vessels ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  yet  a  mooted  ques- 
tion whether  the  cervix  uteri  has  any  nerves  in  its  organization. 
Osiander,  of  Gottingen,  says  that  he  has  not  been  able  in  all  his 
dissections,  to  find  any  nerves  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  ;  and  M. 
Jobert,  of  Paris,  states  positively  that  the  cervix  uteri  has  no 
nerves.  These  statements  may  be  sustained,  reasoning  the- 
oretically from  the  fact  that  the  cervix  is,  in  health,  very  insensi- 
ble ;  that  it  may  be  roughly  handled  and  probed  without  occa- 
sioning any  serious  pain  or  distress.     It  is  true  that  Drs.  Lee  and 
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Beck  of  London,  have  both  satisfied  themselves  by  dissections, 
that  the  uterus  13  well  supplied  with  nerves,  both  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic  ;  but  the  correctness  of  their  demonstrations  has 
been  doubted  by  some  of  the  ablest  anatomists  of  Europe.  Yet, 
admitting  that  the  dissections  of  these  gentlemen  are  correct,  if 
we  examine  their  plates,  or  read  carefully  their  descriptions,  it 
will  be  found  that  but  few  of  the  nerves,  there  illustrated  or  de- 
scribed, terminate  in  the  cervix.  Dr.  Bennet  admits  this  ;  for, 
in  p.  46,  he  says  ;  "The  marked  insensibility  of  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  would  tend 
a  priori,  to  prove  that  nerves  are  deficient  in  this  region,  or 
which  is  more  probable,  present  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  no 
other  region  of  the  uterus  do  we  see  the  same  absence  of  pain, 
when  serious  disease  is  present,  or  when  powerful  therapeutic 
agents  are  resorted  to."  Now  what  are  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of  the  cervix  uteri  ?  Does  it  take  any  active  part  in  that 
pro-emial  function  of  pregnancy,  menstruation  ?  No :  it  only 
acts  as  a  conduit  to  the  excreted  fluid.  Does  it  facilitate  in  any 
degree  the  act  of  conception  ?  No  :  none  that  we  know  of. 
We  can  conceive  why  it  may  many  times  act  as  an  obstacle,  but 
never  as  an  assistant.  Does  it  do  anything  to  sustain  foetal  or 
maternal  life  during  the  long  period  of  gestation  ?  No  :  it  mere- 
ly holds  a  plug  which  is  of  very  questionable  utility.  Does  it 
facilitate  in  any  manner  the  painful  process  of  parturition  ?  No  : 
on  the  contrary  it  is  well  known  to  act  as  an  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  labor  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  equally  well  ascertained, 
that  its  walls  may  be  so  stretched  as  to  increase  its  calibre  from 
the  size  of  a  crow  quill  to  that  of  seven  or  eight  inches  diameter, 
with  impunity.  It  may  be  torn  ;  it  may  be  incised ;  it  may  be 
cauterized  ;  it  may  be  burnt ;  yes,  it  may  be  extirpated  ;  with- 
out disturbing  in  any  great  degree  the  functions  of  menstruation, 
conception,  gestation  or  parturition.  Proof  of  this  assertion  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Recamier,  Dupuytren,  Lisfranc  and 
Velpeau.  Lisfranc,  in  his  work  on  the  uterus,  gives  ten  cases 
of  women  who,  within  a  short  time  subsequent  to  having  under- 
gone the  operation  of  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri,  conceived, 
and  all  of  them  went  through  their  full  period  of  gestation  and 
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were  safely  delivered  of  healthy  children,  without  accident  ;  ex- 
cept one  woman  who  aborted  in  the  third  month,  from  causes 
which,  Lisfranc  says,  would  have  produced  abortion  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.*  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
relates  a  case,  in  his  papers,  which  have  been  published  in  this 
country,  of  a  woman  in  the  town  of  Leith,  Scotland,  from  whom 
he  extirpated  the  whole  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  uterus,  and 
who  must  have  conceived  in  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  oper- 
ation, (May  25,  1840,)  and  she  passed  through  the  period  of 
gestation,  and  was  safely  confined  on  the  14th  of  February,  1841. 
She  subsequently  menstruated  regularly,  and  at  the  time  the 
account  was  written,  (Aug.  10,  1846,)  she  had  two  other  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  whom  she  was  still  nursing,  and  at  that 
time,  says  Dr.  Simpson  ;  "she  declared  to  me  that  she  never 
enjoyed,  in  all  respects,  better  health  than  at  present." 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  it  to  be  possible,  that  an  abrasion 
or  an  excoriation,  and  even  this  so  slight  as  not  to  be  readily  dis- 
covered by  the  eye,  or  so  little  altered  from  the  healthy  parts  as 
not  to  be  detected  by  the  most  delicate  touch,  can  produce,  when 
situated  upon  so  unimportant  a  surface  as  that  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  such  serious  consequences  as  are  portrayed  by  Bennet  and 
his  followers  ;  for  the  cervix  uteri  itself  is  but  a  peripheral  ap- 
pendage of  an  organ  that  holds  only  the  second  place  in  the  func- 
tion of  generation ;  and  its  diseases  are  seldom  anything  more 
than  "fragments  of  constitutional  maladies." 

But  although  Dr.  Bennett,  by  his  work  on  the  uterus,  first 
betrayed  the  English  reader  into  an  extravagant  opinion  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  the  speculum  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  or  the 
value  of  caustics  as  an  addition  to  the  therapeutics  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cervix  uteri,  still,  Dr.  Bennet  never  intended  that 
either  the  speculum  or  the  caustic  should  be  so  indiscriminate- 
ly used  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  by  some  practitioners. 
This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  calculations  based  on  the  dec- 
larations of  Dr.  Bennet  himself.  In  the  London  Lancet  of  April 
1851,  will  be  found  a  report  of  a  debate  originating  from  a  pa- 
per read  by  Dr.  Greenhalgh  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
*Lecture  on  Diseases  of  the  uterus,  page  148. 
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i  which  he  implied  thai    I>r.  Bennett  hi  ed  the 

ill  am.   1  hr.  Bennett,  to  clear  1 
in  the  Western  I 
he  officially  attends,  from  4,000  to  6,000  fi  mal 

annually  lical  treatment ;  and  oni  of  thai 

mini1  '.  _  ■  sidered  to  be  fit  subject  ecular 

examination.     Now  if  we  allow  that  one  woman  in  ten  a 

il  relief,  which  is  certainly  a  large  calculation, 
it  will  make  a  community  of  45,000  (taking  45,000  as  a  medi- 
um,) from  which  tl  0  women  came  ;  but  tl  statute 
only  one-half  the  adult  population,  for  the  males  amount  I 

•.  making  an  adult  community  of  ;  then  we 

must  add  at  least  one-fifth  for  children  under  thii 

old  have  been  deception  for  Dr.  Bennet  to  have 
includ  >,  in  the  number  given,  as  subjects  coming  within 

the  li  dar  examination  ;  this  would  give  ls,U00, 

which,  added  to  the  adult  population  would  give  a  community  of 
Now  we  must  reduce  the  120  cases,  belonging  to 
this  population,  which  were  thought  to  be  fit  subjects  for  Bpecu- 
]ar  examination,  in  the  same  ratio  as  he  reduces  his  300  I  222 
cases  of  ulceration,  in  his  book  on  the  uterus,  ]  age  58  :  and  this 
will  give,  for  the  120  suspected  invalids,  88  cases  of  ulceration 
of  the  cervix  uteri.  Now  these  88  cases  from  108,000  would  not 
give  to  each  physician  in  the  United  States  a  case  of  ulceration 
of  cervix  uteri  in  two  years,  or,  to  the  regular  practitioners1  of 
medicine  in  any  of  our  most  populous  cities,  a  single  private 
patient  with  that  disease  annually.  And  yet  there  are  \  raeti- 
tioners  who  have  been  known  to  boast  of  having  40  \  atients,  in 
their  private  practice,  laboring  under  ulceration  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  at  a  time.  Certainly  the  ]  u]  lis  have  outrun  their  master  ; 
and  if  ••  kance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,''  it  life 
may  be  said  to  give  exaggeration  to  the  mind. 

ling  the  contradictory  views  which  have  }  revailed 
in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  ulcerations  as  well  as  their  treat- 
ment;  still,  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  observer  may,  from  the 
conflicting  testimony  advanced,  be  able  to  glean  many  important 
pathological  hints  and  valuable   therapeutical  indications.     For 
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instance ;  we  consider  ourselves  warranted  in  inferring,  from 
even  Dr.  Bennet's  admissions,  the  two  following  important  par- 
ticulars in  opposition  to  his  theory  :  namely,  the  trivial  character 
of  his  so  called,  ulcerations,  and  their  dependance  upon  consti- 
tutional and  other  maladies  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  Bennet 
says  at  page  102,  that ;  "  Extensive  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  cervix  uteri  may  exist  for  years  without  giving  rise  to 
pain  or  any  well  marked  local  symptoms."  And  again  he  says, 
at  page  133  ;  "  There  is  no  traceable  connection  between  the 
extent  of  the  local  disease  and  the  amount  of  the  constitutional 
and  local  suffering.  The  most  trifling  lesion  may  occasion  ex- 
treme disturbance,  while,  in  other  cases,  extensive  disease  will 
scarcely  give  any  evidence  of  its  presence."  Again,  at  page 
90,  he  declares  that  "  Whatever  the  character  of  the  inflam- 
matory ulceration  of  the  cervix,  the  ulcerated  surface  is  never 
excavated  ;  it  is  alivays  on  a  level  with,  or  above,  the  non-ulcer- 
ated tissues  that  limit  it."  But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  Do 
the  structures  of  the  cervix  uteri  possess,  through  some  peculiar- 
ity, an  immunity  from  the  usual  ravages  of  ulceration ;  or  does 
its  location  preclude  its  liability  to  the  general  effects  of  this 
pathological  process  ?  Certainly  not :  for  it  is  well  known  that 
a  destructive  "  corroding  ulcer  "  oftentimes  not  only  makes  ex- 
cavations on  the  cervix  but  entirely  destroys  it,  and  extends  to 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Chancerous  ulcers,  when  they  first  ap- 
pear on  the  cervix,  present  the  same  characteristics  "  and  com- 
plications, which  may  exist  in  man,  whether  they  be  situated  on 
the  vulva,  urethra,  vagina  or  uterus."  (Ricord.)  And,  in 
cases  of  procidentia,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  os  and  cervix 
honey-combed,  as  it  were,  with  deep,  ragged  ulcerations  ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  here  that  all  authorities  who  have  written  on 
this  displacement  admit  that  when  the  parts  are  returned  to,  and 
kept  in,  their  natural  position,  and  the  patients  observe  a  recum- 
bent posture,  with  the  occasional  use  of  mild  astringent  washes, 
these,  really  true,  local  ulcers  usually  become  soon  cicatrized, 
and  regain  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  without  resorting  either 
to  the  speculum  or  the  caustic.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  wood- cut  in  Dr.  Bennet's  work  on  the  uterus,  intended 
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to  illustrate  inflammatioD  and  ul 

tken  from  b  morbid  preparation,  which  be loi  young 

lady  who  died  fin  m  stion,  and  wh< 

health  :  do  on(  -      had  any  uterine  •'. 

\el\ 

a  these  facta  and  considerations  w< 
believing  thai  an  i  which  exists  under  every  kii 

Bympt     .  -     le  of  them  contradictor   I  3  which  us- 

ually attend  upon  ulceration  on  other  parts,  and  even  on  the 

same  parts,  and  at  timi  rise  to  n 

he  rather  a  concomitant  of  various  primary  affections  than 
a  disease  per  se  ;  and  that  ;  t  constitute  amorbid  center 

from  which  irritations  radiate  to  disturb  and  affect  distant  or- 
pin-. Indeed.  Dr.  Bennet,  notwithstanding  his  great  desire  to 
sustain  his  peculiar  doctrine,  that  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri 
is  a  local  disease  giving  rise  to  various  constitutional  affections, 
and  which  disappear  only  with  the  local  lesion  which  he  main- 
tain- is  the  primary  disease  :  yet,  cannot  help  strongly  implying 
that  the  reverse  is  the  true  doctrine.  At  page  13  of  his  ••lie- 
view  of  Uterine  Pathology"  he  says,  "I  admit,  to  the  full- 
tent,  that  the  nutrition,  vitality  and  function  of  the  uter 
susceptible  of  being  modified  hy  general   causes  ;  neral 

morbid  conditions,  without  the  existence  of  any  description    of 
local  mischief,  inflammatory  or  other,  of  the  uter  cries  ;" 

and,  at  page  18,  he  sa\  s  :   "JVo  class  of  mat  I 
illustrate*  how  artificial  is  the  barrier  between   Med  I 

Surgi  /•//  than  utt  rim  disease  8,  as  illumim  dby 
In  tin  ir  early  8£a<    .  forms 

.   md  fall,  all  but  m  ,  the  physician  { 

but  in  their  latter  stage  and  in  their  more  a^  'form  they 

are  > ss(  ntially  surgical" 

Stronger  arguments  could  not  be  found,  tl 

1  ort  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  tru<  ;  these 

the  cervix  uteri  : — That  is,   that,   1V«  >m    constitution^ 
disturbance,  the  secretion    from  the    mu  ne   I  f  the 

uterus  and  especially  from  the  glandular  portion 
-  vitiated  in  character,  and,  by   its   ich< 
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ritates  the  surfaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  producing 
those  excoriations  which  are  oftentimes  attendant  upon  similar 
affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  on  the  cheek  from  epiphora  ; 
on  the  nares  and  upper  lip  from  coryza  ;  on  the  glans  penis  from 
Menorrhagia  ;  and  on  the  rectum  of  children  from  mucous  di- 
arrhoea. 

In  regard  to  the  therapeutics  laid  down  by  both  parties  in 
this  controversy,  as  the  most  judicious  in  cases  of  chronic  leu- 
corrhoea,  attended,  or  not  attended,  by  local  lesions  of  the  cer- 
vix, there  is  no  great  difference  of  opinion,  except  so  far  as  a 
resort  to  destructive  cauterization  is  concerned,  and  the  necessa- 
ry and  repeated  introduction  of  the  speculum  ;  for  it  is  agreed 
by  all  parties  that  absolute  rest  of  the  parts  concerned  is  essen- 
tial to  their  return  to  a  normal  state  ;  consequently,  all  mechan- 
ical irritations  arising  from  sexual  congress,  or  sudden,  violent  or 
prolonged  movements  of  the  body,  ought  to  be  avoided.     It  is 
neglect  of  this  single  requirement,  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  prevented  recoveries  in  the  early  stages  of  leucorrhoea,  be- 
fore any  local  abrasion  whatever  had  manifested  itself.     Clean- 
liness of  the  vaginal  passage,  maintained  by  emolient  and  cool- 
ing washes,  giving  them  an  astringency  as  the  profuseness  or 
liquid  character  of  the  discharges  seems  to  require,  is  another  of 
the  means  which  are  recognized  by  the  experience  of  all  practi- 
tioners as  requisite  in  the  successful  treatment  of  these  affections. 
Attention  to  the  general  health  is  another  important  sine  qi{a  non 
in  the  treatment  of  lesions  or  morbid  secretions  of  the  os   and 
cervix  uteri  or  even  the  vaginal  passage.     All  causes  tending 
to  divert  or  confine  the  circulation  to  the  pelvic  viscera  ought  to 
be  avoided  and  removed  ;  such  as  long  continued  standing  or  sit- 
ting, as  such  positions  favor  gravitative  congestions  in  the  parts 
concerned,  and  consequently  the  vessels  ought  to  be   often  re- 
lieved, by  occasionally  adopting  a  horizontal  position  for  a  short 
time  during  the  day.     Constipation,  or  the  lodgement  of  harden- 
ed faeces  in  the  rectum,  prominently  comes  within  this  category  ; 
but  the  measures  used  to  remove  this  cause  of  congestion  ought 
not  to  be  such  as  to  leave   behind  its  operation  an    irritability 
equally  as  far  removed  from  health  as  the  congestion  which  they 
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pceially  t!  |   the 

isary  soluble  condition  of  the  boi  I,  by  aft 

\  the  occasional  use  of  tepid  water  injections  or  the  mild- 
est laxative^ ;  and  the  Btrength  Bostained  by  a  judiciou 
of  tonics,  and  as  generous  a  diet  as  the  patient  can  assimilate. 
Dr.  M'Kenzie    (see  L  Lancet,  yol.  1,  I  ated  • 

very  valuable  paper  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  on  "the 
functional  derangements  of  the  liver  as  a  cause  of  uterin 

in  which  he  showed  from  statistical  data  how  frequently 
derangements  of  these  organs  coexist  It  is  worthy  of  rcmem- 
brance  in  this  connection  that  the  favorite  remedy  of  E 

r  in  many  uterine  maladies,  especially  in  obstinate  leu- 
vras  the  Hyd,  S.  Mur.  However,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  will  greatly 
complicate  and  aggravate  diseases  of  the  uterus  ;  and,  therefore, 
die  e "liditions  necessary  for  its  free  play  ought  to  be  steadily 
maintained.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  every  other  func- 
tion of  the  body,  and  each  ought  to  be  individually  investigated, 
and  any  errors  observed,  be  corrected. 

A  persistence  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  treatment  em- 
bracing the  principles  just  adverted  to,  choosing  such  particular 
remedies  to  fulfil  the  required  indications  as  each  individual 
case  may  seem  to  demand,  modifying  the  persistence  or  activity 
of  the  treatment  conformably  with  the  constitutional  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  patient,  all  of  which  cannot  be  precisely  defined, 
but  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discrimination  of  the  at- 
tending physician,  will,  in  most  cases,  remove  the  malady.  But 
should  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  chronic  leucorrheea  persist 
in  despite  of  the  treatment  thus  laid  down,  then  a  resort  to 
stronger  local  applications  may  be  proper,  from  the  supposition 
that  local  abrasions  may  complicate  the  case. 

Injectioi.  mi  of  solutions   of  Sulph.    Zinci.,  or  de- 

coctions of  oak  or  Peruvian  bark,  kdaily  used  after  the  tepid 
water  washings,  or,  a  solution  of  Nit.  Argent,  of  the  strength 
of  grs.  vi  to  xii,  to  oz.  j  of  distilled  water,  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  once  a  week,   as  it  is  not  the   destruction,  but   the 
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antiphlogistic  or  vital  modifying  effect  of  this  agent,  that  is  re. 
quired  in  such  cases,  as  has  been  so  admirably  described  and  en- 
forced both  by  M.  Andral  and  Prof.  Meigs. 

A  great  deference  for  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Meigs  makes  me 
unwilling  to  dissent  from  his  views  in  regard  to  this  manner  of 
application,  but  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  its  efficiency 
compels  me  to  urge  its  adoption.  The  great  objection  against 
its  use  is,  that,  if  used  in  sufficient  strength  to  be  actively  rem- 
edial, the  adjoining  parts,  not  requiring  its  application,  may  suf- 
fer from  its  contact.  As  it  is  only  used  of  strength  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  modifying  stimulant,  and  not  as  an  escharotic,  his  ob- 
jection does  not  apply.  In  chronic  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  a 
stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  is  now  recommended 
is  often  used,  with  marked  benefit,  without  injuring  the  adjoin- 
ing conjunctiva,  and  in  ulceration  of  the  throat,  without  provok- 
ing disease  in  the  adjoining  parts.  Another  objection  is  urged 
by  Prof.  Meigs;  that  injections  per  vaginam  do  not  reach  the 
os  uteri,  in  consequence  of  tli3  w  tural  collapse  of  the  walls  of 
the  vagina,  anl  the  misdirection  of  the  syringe  by  the  patient. 
Whatever  wil  tend  to  obviate  the  latter  part  of  this  last  objec- 
tion, will  prevent  the  first  from  acting  as  an  obstruction.  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  giving  such  directions  to  my  patients  so 
that  I  have  had  no  doubt,  fron*  the  result  of  the  application,  as 
well  as  from  their  own  sensations,  that  it  reached  the  cervix ; 
but,  should  it  be  necessary  further  to  secure  the  application  to 
the  os,  from  a  possible  mistake,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a 
syringe  shaped  like  trre  "prolapsus  and  diseased  uterus  tube"  of 
Dr.  Whitehead,  only  having  the  cylinder  of  uniform  size,-  so  as 
to  permit  a  piston  to  play  within  it,  with  effect,  and  the  end  to 
be  introduced,  slightly  flattened  and  hollowed,  so  that  the  os 
uteri  may  be  received  into  the  depression  thus  made ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  end  of  the  tube,  including  the  depressed  part,  to  be 
perforated  with  small  holes  so  that  the  fluid  used  may  escape, 
shower-like,  from  the  instrument.  The  triangular  wing  on  the 
side,  intended  to  be  held  toward  the  pubis,  will  secure  its  intro- 
duction in  the  right   direction.     I   append   a   drawing  of  this 
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syringe,  and  its  peculiarities  will       -      t  for  themselves  its  ad- 
-  without  further  explanation.4 
3     did,  hoWi  mmendcd  be  fow 

fail  in  remoTin  ms,  indicating  a  I  condition 

Dot  till  then,  will       be  just 
t  t  >  what   Pr  ■'.  M     -  ml    as ly  I 

violation  of  that  modesty  which,  in  spite  of  all  our 
virtuous  woman, aa  "once, 

and  upon  which  most  of  the  charm-:  and  amenities  of  social  life 
ad. 
Dr.  Fitch,  <>f  Portland,  Me.,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following, 
a'  a  n  my  request,  to  he  furnished  with  a  written   state- 

ment of  a  case  I  hoard  him  relate  before  the  late   convention  of 
"Maine  Medical  Associatid    :" 
"The  case         hich  you  allude   is  only  one  of  several   with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  where  I  believe  the  speculum  and  caus- 
tic were  unnecessarily  if  not  injuriously  used.     The  circumstan- 
ces occurred  about  three  years  since,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect, are  as  follows  :     A  young  married  woman,  walking  with 
her  husband,  met  a  physician,  to  whom  she  was,  then  ami  there, 
for  the  first  time  introduced.     After  a  few  minutes  of  general 
rsation,  the  physician,  upon  parting  with  them,  called  the 
ind  aside  and  informed  him  that  his  wife  was  far  from  well, 
and  that  he  was  convinced  she  had  ulceration   of  t  le   os    uteri. 
He  was  accordingly  requested  to  call.     At  his  first  visit  the  pa- 
tient was  subjected  to  both  speculum  and  caustic,  which  was  fre- 
quently repeated  during  s  n-eral  weeks  until  at  length  she   be- 
came unable  to  leave  her  bed.     The  cauterizations  were  then 
suspended,  and  the  patient  gradually  and  gratefully  recovered 
her  previous  state  of  health. 

"Q  lite  recently,  an  instance  of  complete  occlusion  of  the  os 
uteri  occurred  in  my  practice,  which  I  relieve  1  by  incision, 
giving  exit  to  an  accumulation  of  3  >v  >ral  months  standing,  with 
which  the  uterus  was  distended  and  which  was  unquestionably 

I  by  the  application  of  canst       within  the  03  and  c 
nearly  twelve  months  previous  -  the  patient. 

*  Sec  Frontispiece, 
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"You  are  quite  welcome  to  adduce  my  name,  if  need  be,  as 
authority  for  the  above  cases." 

A  medical  practitioner  in  my  neighborhood,  informs  me  that 
he  was  employed  to  continue  the  treatment  of  cauterization  after 
it  had  been  decided  to  be  necessary,  and  had  been  commenced 
by  a  distant  physician  ;  and  that  he  could  not  find,  upon  ex- 
amination, any  appearance  of  ulceration  ;  and,  unwilling  to  sub- 
ject the  parts  to  the  violent  effects  of  caustic,  had,  from  a  spirit 
of  compromise  with  the  young  lady's  wishes,  arising  from  her 
fearful  apprehensions,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  her  friends,  sub- 
stituted simple  cold  water  for  the  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  recommended  by  her  first  medical  adviser  ;  and  that  her 
recovery  toward  health  was  much  more  rapid  under  the  former 
application  than  the  latter  ;  the  patient  having  had  the  benefit 
ol  general  treatment  during  the  continuance  of  both  applications. 

In  regard  to  my  own  experience  in  this  matter,  I  will  briefly 
state,  that  during  the  last  eighteen  years  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  speculum  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  uterine 
diseases,  but,  I  confess,  without  finding  that  it  afforded  any 
preeminent  assistance  over  tactile  examination.  I  have  often 
resorted  to  its  use  in  cases  which,  from  the  symptoms  they  ex- 
hibited, I  thought  would  be  found  to  be  superficial  ulceration, 
but  seldom  have  I  observed  such  lesions  existing.  During  the 
the  whole  period  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
this  instrument  as  an  auxiliary  in  determining  the  existence  of 
intra  vaginal  maladies,  I  have  not  found  over  twelve  or  fifteen 
cases  of  positively  ascertained  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
and  two  of  these  at  least,  were  undoubtedly  of  specific  character. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  patients  who,  having  been  examined 
by  myself  as  carefully  as  I  possibly  could  do  it,  in  a  variety  of 
positions,  as  well  as  by  different  specula,  and  assured  them  to  be 
free  from  disease  of  the  womb,  have  nevertheless  been  pro- 
nounced by  other  practitioners,  after  a  metroscopic  examination 
by  them,  as  being  subjects  of  uterine  disease ;  yet  these  pa- 
tients, though  repeatedly  cauterized  and  encouraged  by  assur- 
ances of  complete  recovery,  should  they  persist  in  the  use  of 
such  applications,  have,  notwithstanding,  remained  as  confirm- 
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ed  invalids  as  they  wer  being  cauterized 

two  of  underwent  a  very  grreal  i  of  their 

symptoms  daring  the  time  and  after  they  had  been  th  . 

i  all  that  precede  1    warranted  in  believing  tiiat 

the  foil  iwing  propositi  >ns  have  been  substantiated  by  the  accu- 
mulated testimony  of  the  most  eminent  medical  practitioners  in 

different  parts  of  the  world,  and  corroborated 
dactions  drawn  from  the  application   of  well  established  princi- 
ples in  physiology  and  pathology  to  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  disease  in  controversy  : 

1.  That  "ulceration"  is  a  lesion  presenting  an  excavation  or 
solution  of  continuity,  produced  by  a  molecular  death,  the  life- 
less elements  being  absorbed  back  into  the  circulation  through 
the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  a 
constitutional  cause  ;  while  abrasions  and  excavations  are  produc- 
ed either  by  mechanical  or  chemical  agents  ;  by  the  attrition  of 
foreign  bodies  or  the  escharotic  effects  of  morbid  secretions, 
usually  the  product  of  other  parts  and  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ulcerated  surface. 

2.  That  while  abrasions  or  excavations  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence on  the  cervix  uteri,  especially  in  the  pregnant  female, 
ulceration  rarely  exists  on  that  appendage,  excepting  from  me- 
chaniccd  or  specific  causes ;  and  that  all  of  these  lesions  when 
not  of  a  special  character,  are,  of  themselves  of  trivial  impor- 
tance, only  demanding  by  their  complication  with  other  more 
important  diseases,  the  serious  attention  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. 

3.  That  the  premonstrative  use  of  the  speculum,  or  the  direct 
application  of  caustics,  are  seldom  justifiable  or  repaired  in  the 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri  ;  for,  that 
tactile  demonstration  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  specular 
examination,  and  that  the  application  of  caustic  agents  for  the 
cure  of  simple  lesions  ought  never  to  be  made  destructive,  but 
only  to  produce  a  modification  of  the  molecular  action  of  the 
parts  diseased,  and  that  this  can  be  done  by  carefully  using  so- 
lutions of  a  strength  sufficient  to  produce  the  latter  effect  on  a 
denuded  surface  without  the  possibility  of  endangering  the  ad- 
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joining  healthy  parts  "whose   epithelial  covering  has  not  been 
destroyed. 

Finally ;  that  as  abrasions,  excoriations  and  ulcerations  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  are,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  results  of  con- 
stitutional disease,  or  functional  derangement ;  therefore,  the 
treatment  of  these  lesions  to  be  permanently  successful  must  be 
principally  directed  to  the  general  vitiation  or  the  physiological 
disturbance  ;  and  that  to  pronounce  the  local  affection  a  disease 
per  se  is  to  encourage  a  practice,  which,  while  it  does  not  re- 
move the  organic  evil,  subjects  the  patients  to  a  greater  injury 
by  doing  violence  to  their  moral  sensibilities. 


Note. — An  apology  is  due  the  reader  for  the  prolonged 
task  which  has  been  placed  before  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
redundancy  of  quotation,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  medical  au- 
thority which  has  been  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  positions 
assumed  on  this  subject ;  but  in  matters  of  such  practical  impor- 
importance  as  are  involved  in  this  inquiry,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  ;  for  the  time  is  past,  when 
medical  inquirers  are  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  "ipse  dixit" 
of  any  individual. 

Post  hoc  propter  hoc  is  a  fallacious  maxim  when  applied  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  disease,  yet  it  has  always  been  the  last, 
and  ofttimes  the  only  argument  of  ignorant  pretenders  ;  but 
from  a  "selected"  communication,  published  "at  the  request  of 
a  friend"  in  the  "Reporter"  of  July,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that 
it  is  not  appealed  to  exclusively  by  the  mere  pretender,  for,  that 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many,  "those,  too,  who  sit  in  high  pla- 
ces, and  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  speak  with  authority 
in  all  matters  of  medical  science,"  who  have  no  better  argument 
to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  speculum  and  caustic,  than  what  un- 
disguised empiricism  is  always  ready  to  aver: — individual  expe- 
rience— or  to  oppose  to  the  demonstrations  and  testimony  of 
many  of  the  most  honorable,  most  accomplished,  and  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  profession,  than  the  ungenerous  and  slanderous 
imputation  that  the  opposition  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  frequent 
use  of  the  speculum  "has  its  origin  in  professional  jealousy." 
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CRIMINAL   ABORTIONS. 

The  periodica]  medical  press,  which  usually  n  f  the 

medical  man  only,  is  the  f  which  is  us 

le  which  ifl  now  so  rife  in  what  is  oonsidered 
lightened  and  virtuous  community,   and  seems  lately  to  have  thrown 

noealment.  Why  are  wc  thus  left  al 
exclaim  against  this  burning  outrage?  Why  is  it  that  the  daily 
which  as8ui  guardian  of  the  public  welfare,  and  the  relig- 

ious press,  which  assumes  to  he  the  custodian  of  the  public  morals,  are 
silent   on  this  revolting  theme  ?     We  need  not  ask  the  reason  why, 

when  we  take  up  any  of  the  daily  papers,  which  come  into  tin-  heart  <»f 
every  family,  and  are  read  at  the   fireside  of  every  home.     Thi 
filled  with  the  iniquitous  advertisements  of  quacks,  who  not  cur 
like  our  "consumption  ouTers,"  and  scrofula  ith  a  traffic 

in  the  health  of  a  credulous  public,  must  attack  its  moral  as  well  as 
physical  integrity.  Onus  then  devolves  the  sole  duty  of  fighting 
against  this  fearful  evil ;  and  so  rapidly  is  it  spreading,  that  we  must 
awake  and  do  something.  Let  the  matter  he  brought  before  our  City, 
County,  State  and  National  Associations!  Let  our  Legislate 
memorialized,  if  we  have  no  laws  which  can  touch  the  •  hirsty 

and  blood-thirsty   scoundrels  ;  and    let  laws  he  made  so  that  they  may 
be  exterminated  root  and  branch  ! 

We  -hall  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  article  in  respect  to  quacks  of 
an  inferior  degree  :  ignorant  and  money-getting  men,  who  are  always 
as  ready  to  impose  on  the  public  a-  the  public  are  ready  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  We  will  always  have  them  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  credulity  of  the  masses,  and  frequently  of  men  oi  ttd  edu- 

cation, is  proportioned  to  their  ignorance  of  a  subject.     About  medi- 
cine they   know  nothing;  and  areas   ready  to  believe  in  a  "natural 
in  the  most  eminent  Burgeon.      This  we  can  never  be 
ut  be  five  from  quacks  whose  business  is  to  procuri 

abortion,  and  whose  flaming  advertisements  are  undermining  the  strong- 
est element  of  a  Christian  and   enlightened  society — female  d 
an.l  purity. 
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In  nearly  every  newspaper  in  our  land,  and  even  some  of  a  religious 
character,  we  have  advertisements  of  female  pills  for  producing  and 
regulating  the  menstrual  flow,  " these  are  never  to  betaken  during 
the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  as  they  are  sure  to  produce  abor- 
tion." What  female  could  mistake  the  intention  of  this  advertise- 
ment !  Few  do  mistake  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  unparallelled  success  of 
these  nefarious  compounds.  This,  however,  is  not  all :  we  as  physi- 
cians, know  that  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  of  producing  abortion 
by  any  article  of  the  materia  medica  ;  and  while  these  medicines  have 
their  success,  their  reputation  suffers  from  repeated  failures.  The  un- 
blushing effrontery  of  these  knaves  has  now  carried  them  so  far  as  to 
actually  publish  advertisements  of  initruments  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "regulating  or  limiting  offspring  without  injuring  the  con~ 
stitution,"  vide  the  following  quoted  from  a  daily  paper  by  the  Og- 
lethorpe Med.  and  Sur.  Journal : 

"Private  Hospital. — RicoroVs  Practice. — Dr.  Wm.  E.  Hoytys 
old  Established  Private  Hospital,  located  in  the  Arcade,  opposite 
the  Post  Office,  Syracuse,  JV.  Y. 

"  Where  he  will  introduce  to  the  notice  of  those  afflicted  with  any 
form  of  private  disease,  the  French  System  of  Cure.  This  class  of 
complaints  he  has  made  a  specialty  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  the  New  Method  of  Treatment,  now  in  operation 
in  Paris,  and  the  Hospitals  of  this  country,  warrants  him  in  saying 
that  none  of  the  forms  the  disease  is  wont  to  assume  is  without  a  Sure, 
Quick  and  Permanent  Remedy.  The  remedies  employed  by  the  Doc- 
tor are  free  from  taste  or  smell,  contain  no  mercury,  and  require  no 
change  of  diet,  business,  or  pleasure.  Persons  can  be  cured  at  home 
by  stating  their  case  and  addressing  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Hoyt.  Males  or 
Females  who  have  Spermatorrhoea  or  Nocturnal  Effusion,  lose  no  time, 
but  consult  the  Doctor  and  get  his  Specific,  which  has  saved  thous- 
ands Irom  the  grave,  and  which  is  warranted  to  cure  this  disease  in 
from  three  to  six  weeks,  or  the  money  refunded. 

"  Dr.  Hoyt  is  also  agent  for  Dr.  Dumas'  Female  Monthly  Pills. 
No  female  should  be  without  them  ;  they  can  truly  be  called  the  '  Fe- 
male's Friend.' 

"  A  desideratum  has  been  gained  in  the  practice  of  Medicine  hither- 
to unattained  by  the  medical  faculty.  Dr.  Dumas  has  used  these  in 
his  practice,  in  Paris,  (which  is  the  largest  of  any  physician  in  that 
city,)  for  years,  and  never  during  thirty  years'  practice  has  he  been 
known  to  have  a  failure.  These  Pills  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Ecole  de  Medicine;  fully  sanctioned  by  the  M.  R.  C.  S.,  of  London, 
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Edinburgh  and   Dublin,  i  remedy  for  prodacing  the 

Catamenial  or  Monthly  How.     Though  perfectly  harmless  to  the 

jted  nut  to  mistake  theii 
dition,   (if  pregnant,)  as  miscarriage  would  certainly 
•  per  box,  sent  by  mail. 
"  Dr.  Duma-'  Female  Protecting  Instrument,  patented  and  pr 
ed  by  I>r.  Duma-,  of  Paris,  and  sanctioned  by  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  London. 

"  This  instrument  enabl  whose  health  or  eircumstanoi 

not  permit  an  io  family,  U)  regulate  or  limit  offspring  without 

injuring  the  constitution.     The  instrument  is  perfectly  metal- 

stance  entering  into  its  composition;  it  will  last  a  lifetime  with- 
ttmg  out  of  order,  and  cannot  fail.     It  can  l>e  carried  about  the 

I         .  and  osed  without  interference  to  the  conjugal  relations  of  the 

married  state.      Those  who  do  not  find  it  as  represented,  can  have  the 
amount  of  its  oost  returned.     Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  <>f  the  U.  S. 

and  Canada  on  the  receipt  of  $5.00.     Don't  mistake  the  name  or 
place. 

Da.  Wm.  E.  IIoyt,  Syracuse,  N.  Y." 

This  is  an  outrage  on  which  we  can  no  longer  be  silent  ;  and  every 
man  should  know  and  appreciate  the  blow  which  is  here  aimed  at  the 
moral  sense  of  a  community.  Females  have  now  come  to  regard  the 
production  of  abortion  as  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  natural  things 
in  the  world  ;  and  our  indignation  cannot  be  nnmingled  with  pity* 
when  we  are  coolly  asked  to  assist  in  getting  rid  of  an  embryo,  with 
as  much  "  sang  froid"  as  we  are  asked  to  vaccinate.  Our  horror 
and  indignation  is  not  in  the  least  understood,  and  the  fair  petitioner 
goes  away  entirely  unconvinced  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  which  she 
Wishes  to  commit.  Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  females  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  or  to  those  unfortunates  who  are  Buffering  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  villany  of  our  own  sex,  who  have  before  them  a  hopeless 
gulf  of  shame,  sin  and  misery.  We  cannot  but  compassionate  the 
misfortunes  of  this  latter  class,  and  many  a  time  has  the  heart  of  I 
good  man  been  wrung  with  the  recital  of  a  tale  of  distress  and  \ 
and  the  human  feelings  have  been  almost  willing  to  excuse  the  vile 
crime  which  the  good  physician  can  never  commit.  A  fair  fame  blast- 
ed ;  a  happy,  innocent  life  changed  to  a  wild  and  almost  unavoidable 
career  of  crime  and  remorse  ;  i>  a  horrible  picture  to  view  with  firm- 
ness.     Yet  we  must  look  with  firmness  upon  these  consequences  of 
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frailty,  and  we  must  refuse  to  do  the  act,  which  seems  alone  able  to 
rescue  and  give  back  the  penitent.  There  may  be  an  excuse  for  this  ; 
but  where  is  the  excuse  for  those  who  wish  to  interupt  the  legitimate 
processes  of  nature.  Heretofore  it  has  been  thonght  sufficiently  wick- 
ed to  smother  the  maternal  instincts  with  the  whirl  of  fashionable  gai- 
ety, and  to  leave  one's  own  flesh  and  blood  to  the  custody  of  servants. 
But  now  we  have  ladies,  yes,  educated  and  refined  ladies,  who  pat- 
ronize those  persons  who  advertise  to  prevent  an  undue  increase  of 
family  !  Who  use  this  instrument  which  does  not  interfere  '  'with  the 
conjugal  relations  of  the  married  state  /"  In  charity  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  know  not  the  crime  of  which  they  are  guilty.  They 
certainly  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  of  disease  to  which  such  abuses 
almost  inevitably  lead.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  will  ever  know 
it ;  the  daily  press  utterly  ignores  the  subject,  and  contents  itself 
with  inserting  these  advertisements,  and  occasionally  calling  attention 
to  the  card  of  Dr,  So  and  So,  of  Paris,  "  who  gives  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  female  diseases." 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  moral  wrong  of  criminal  abortion. 
It  is  murder ;  and  an  unnatural  murder  which  finds  no  parallel  even 
in  the  brute  creation.  The  innocent  victim,  has  a  circulating,  a  ner. 
vous  system,  muscles,  and  all  which  constitutes  life.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view  there  is  no  difference  between  the  offences  of  taking  the  life 
of  a  foetus  at  three  months,  and  a  newly  born  infant,  and  even  a  ma- 
ture human  being  j  though  in  the  former  case  the  crime  is  the  more 
heinous  from  the  entire  helplessness  of  the  victim.  We  can  some- 
times sympathize  with  the  man  who  has  revenged  a  great  wrong  by 
taking  the  life  of  a  fellow-being.  The  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
passion  which  sometimes  leads  to  murder,  we  can  explain.  Even  the 
necessities  of  a  poor  nan,  or  the  cupidity  of  an  avaricious  one,  which 
prompt  the  crime  of  murder,  make  it  excusable  in  comparison  with 
the  killing  of  helpless  infants,  which  the  mere  animal  instincts  of  na- 
ture, never  violated  by  brutes,  though  so  often  annihilated  in  the  hu- 
man race,  teach  us  to  cherish  and  protect ;  the  deed  actuated  by  an 
unwillingness  to  perform  those  maternal  duties,  which  should  contri- 
bute so  much  to  the  happiness  of  every  virtuous  woman. 

This  picture,  which  might  seem  exaggerated  to  the  unprofessional 
reader,  is  known  by  the  physician  to  be  plain  and  truthful ;  and  few 
there  are  who  do  not  know  of  such  occurences,  even  in  the  highest 
walks  of  society. 

Great  as  this  evil  is,  we  think  that  something  can  be  done  to  reme- 
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\\<\  it  must  be  by  i  the  initiatory  step  be  taken. 

Me  lical    A        '  tion  throu 
.  I.  which  should  appoint  a  committee  of  ur 
suit  with  the  pul  outora  and  ascertain  if  there  be  at  pi 

any  mi  Baching  the  difficulty  by  the  law.     If  there  be,  let  it 

1  :     I;'  there  be  not,  let  the  profession,  en  mas$et  demand  of 
.  a  law  to  prevent  this  horrible  destruction  <>f  hu- 
man life  and  public  morals.     A  united  and  powerful  movement  will 
effect  the  end,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.     We  cans 
lievetl  ble  newspapers,  and  that  respectable 

its  who  sell  the  medicines,  view  the  Bubject  in  its  proper  light ; 
and  must  think  that  when  they  do,  they  will  aid  us  in  our  endeavors 
at  reformation. 

We  are  o  ufidenl   that  editors  of  medical  Journals  hold  the  views 
which  we  have  expressed,  an-1  hope  that  they  will  not  consider  tl 
it  make  a  strong,  a  united    effort    to  remedy  it.      Tl 

will  he  difficult  ;  hut  our  enlightened  age  will  not  Buffer  the  shame  of 
acknowledging  that  it  i<  impossible. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE  WITH  STRYCHNIA— TREAT- 
MENT WITH  NICOTINE— RECOVERY. 

j;Y    THOMAS   O'REILLY,   M.    1).,   M.    R.    C.    S.,   BNG. 

On  Thursday,  September  10,  1*~>7,  at  one  o'cloek,  r.  m.,  I  was 
urgently  requested  by  Dr.  Byrne  to  accompany  him  to  see  a  Mr.  John- 
son in  this  city  (St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.,)  who,  he  was  informed, 
had  taken  poison.  On  arrival  at  his  residence  we  learned  the  follow- 
ing hi-  icount  for  his  condition  : 

After  a  three  years'  crui  musician  on  board  an  United  States 

frigate,  he  wafl  paid  off  in  New  York,  and  for  the  amount  purchased 
drafts  on  St.   I.  h,  on  his  arrival  here  were  found  to  he  worth- 

?,  together  with  re. -cut  domestic  sorrow-,  so  overwhelmed 
him,  that  he  determined  on  self-destruction.     To  accomplish  this 
he  called  on  a  respectable  druggist,  and  demanded  a  large  do-.'  of  pois- 
on for  a  dog.      The  druggist  gave  him  six  grains  of  strychnine,  which 
he  carried  into  an  adjoining  beer-house,    and,    playfully   remarking  to 
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the  bar-tender  that  he  was  going  on  his  last  spree,  mixed  the  strych- 
nine -with  beer,  and  drank  it  off.  Soon  repenting  this  rasli  act,  he 
mentioned  to  those  present  that  he  had  taken  poison,  and  wished  they 
would  give  him  an  emetic.  One  was  procured  which  vomited  him  free 
ly,  but,  notwithstanding,  violent  symptoms  set  in,  and  we  were  called 
on  to  see  him. 

On  entering  his  room  we  found  him  stretched  on  his  back,  his  counte- 
nance expressive  of  the  most  painful  suffering  and  distress,  his  frame 
shaken  by  frequent  convulsive  spasms,  his  limbs  rigidly  extended,  and 
his  head  slightly  bent  backwards.  His  face  was  of  a  livid  red,  and 
covered  with  a  profuse  sweat ;  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  moved  with 
a  rapid  motion  ;  his  mouth  was  covered  with  saliva,  which  he  ejected 
by  spasmodic  jerks,  strongly  reminding  me  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia 
which  I  had  seen  some  time  before.  His  respiration  was  quick  and 
difficult,  and  attended  with  great  pain  in  the  precordial  region  ;  skin 
warm,  and  covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat,  and  he  had  copious 
watery  discharges  from  his  bowels.  His  intellect  clear  and  collected, 
and  his  feelings  were  so  morbidly  acute  that  the  slightest  touch  appear- 
ed to  aggravate  his  sufferings,  and  to  bring  on  a  spasm.  On  this  ac- 
count we  could  not  correctly  ascertain  the  state  of  his  pulse. 

Ignorant  of  any  antidote  likely  to  relieve  him,  and  pressed  by  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  Dr.  Byrne,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Houghton's  paper,  (read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Acad- 
emy, Nov  29,  1856,)  took  a  cigar  from  a  gentleman  present,  and  in- 
fused it  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  taken  the  poison,  we 
gave  him  the  first  dose  of  the  tobacco  infusion,  which  he  swallowed 
with  difficulty.  We  continued  it  in  table-spoonful  doses  at  intervals 
of  five  minutes,  until  he  had  taken  half  the  quantity  infused,  before 
we  had  noticed  a  favorable  change.  Then  the  muscles  became  relaxed 
the  spasms  less  severe,  and  the  intervals  between  them  longer ;  and  so 
conscious  was  the  patient  of  relief,  that  he  constantly  called  for  the  to- 
bacco-juice when  he  felt  the  paroxysm  approaching.  This  encouraged 
us  to  persevere  with  the  infusion,  prolonging  the  intervals  between  each 
dose,  as  the  frequency  of  the  spasms  abated  ;  until,  finally,  after  twelve 
hours,  they  disappeared,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  fearful  nervous  pros- 
tration, from  which  he  recovered  in  a  few  days,  under  a  careful  tonic 
treatment. 

In  the  quantity  of  infusion  administered  we  used  one  ounce  and  two 
drachms  of  dry  tobacco  leaves,  including  the  cigar — a  quantity  which 
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:  "i  could  stand  ;  bai  I  of  this 

it,  and  the  result  justified  it,  and  at  tl 
folded  oj  another  illustration  of  the  counteracting  innc 
and  tended  in  Borne  way  to  establish  the  correctnesa  of  the  cone]  i 
rich  the  Rey.  Mr.  Houghton  had  arrived  by  his  experimei 
From  a  Bingle  instance  like  this,  I  should  I"-  far  from  recommending 
nicotine  as  an  antidote  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  publication  of  this  case 
may  attract  the  attenl  irho  will  test  tin'  subject  with  due 

suit  of  their  experience  to  the  world. — The 

ical   Times  and  Gazette,  from  New  Orleans  Medical  X<ics. 


Dll  rHKRIA.  —  To  (he  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette — 
Sir:  Since  the  date  of  the  last  paper  published  in  your  journal,  I  have 
had  tb  l  of  the  disease  in  the  Queen's  Hospital.      One.   very 

young  man,  secondary  to  scarlatina;  another,  of  moderate 
severity,  in  one  of  the  nurses;  the  third,  very  mild,  and  treated  on 
the  day  "fits  appearance,  in  a  young  servant  of  the  Institution  and 
daughter  of  the  Beoond  ca.-e.  All  these  patients  were  treated  success- 
fully on  the  principle  laid  down.  It  is  important  to  mention  that  cry- 
Bip  lias  has  been  unusually  rife  in  the  town  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  has  attacked  the  hospital  patients  with  a  violence  hitherto  unexpe- 
rienced. Ten  days  ago  I  saw  a  rapidly  fatal  case,  with  Mr.  Sproston, 
of  malignant  pustule  on  the  face. 

But  one  of  the  most  severe  illustrations  of  the  malady  which  have 
yet  occurred  to  me,  fell  under  my  notice  last  Tuesday,  the  11th.  It 
is  a  representative  ease,  equally  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  the 
symptoms  anil  to  the  effects  of  the  treatment.  On  that  day  I  was 
sent  for  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  my  colleague,   Mr.  Lai 

I  girl,  A.  II.,  aged  10,  living  at  Ashted.  That  gen- 
tleman informed  me  that  he  had  been  in  attendance  four  or  live  days  ; 
that,  the  eight  previously,  he  had  advised  a  consultation,  which  was 
to  ;  but  that  on  seeing  her  deplorable  condition  early  in  the 
morning,  he  ha  I  obtained  the  assent  of  the  friends  to  that  measure,  but 
he  thought  all  consultation  unpromising,  as  her  state  appeared  now  al- 
most  to  preclude  hope. 

The  patient  has  a  dark  complexion,  eyes  and  hair  ;  parents  cousins; 
several  children  have  died  of  various  infantile  disorders.  The  family  are 
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eminently  weakly.  The  mother  informed  me  that  for  two  or  three  weeks 
the  girl  had  been  out  of  health,  and  especially  had  been  troubled  with 
diarrhoea.  About  five  days  before  my  visit  she  complained  of  sore 
throat,  and  there  was  a  marked  swelling  under  the  jaws,  with  feverish- 
ness,  anorexia,  and  loss  of  sleep.  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  there 
was  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  a  general  oedematous  rubescence  of  the 
palate  and  posterior  fauces,  but  did  not  note  exudation  anywhere. 
The  symptoms  daily  became  aggravated,  and  on  Sunday,  the  9th, 
dyspnoea  to  an  extreme  degree  was  superadded  to  the  symptoms,  the 
stridor  being  so  loud  and  whistling  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  the 
garden.  These  symptoms,  conjoined  with  delirium,  great  restless- 
ness, and  prostration,  assumed  the  most  formidable  proportions  the  next 
day — that,  preceding  my  visit.  The  usual  remedies  had  been  se- 
dulously employed,  such  as  caustic  solutions  to  the  fauces,  etc. 
Several  blisters  had  been  applied  to  the  throat,  just  beneath  the  jaw, 
which  seemed  to  give  relief. 

I  found  her  very  restless ;  face  pale  and  indicative  of  prostration ; 
eyes  languid,  and  deeply  sunken  ;  delirium  constant ;  complete  insom- 
nia. A  thin  sero-purulent  discharge  constantly  trickled  from  the 
nares,  thejupper  lip  excoriated.  Breathing  stridulous,  and  accompan- 
ied by  nasal  sounds.  This  symptom  seemed  to  Mr.  Parker  less  severe 
than  in  the  early  part  of  the  mornimg.  A  most  complete  aphonia. 
Dysphagia  inappreciable.  Fluids  had  never  returned  through  the 
nose.  Skin  dry  and  harsh,  and  not  markedly  above  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. On  the  uvula,  tonsils,  and  velum  were  scattered  patches 
of  slightly  yellowish  exudation,  especially  on  the  edges  of  the  uvula. 
These  parts  were  swelled,  and  highly  congested,  but  not  of  a  violaceous 
tint.  I  could  not  observe  any  ulceration.  The  lips  and  general  buc- 
cal membrane  free  from  deposit.  No  hemorrhages  or  petechias  exist- 
ed. Bowels  once  moved  this  morning.  The  blistered  surfaces  were 
covered  with  a  fibrinous  film,  and  looked  "angry." 

"We  agreed  that  we  had  to  contend  with  a  most  formidable  case  of 
epidemic  angina  membranacea,  and  resolved  upon  the  use  of  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  affected  parts  (of  the  fauces,)  which  was 
thoroughly  effected  several  times  by  Mr.  Parker.  Weaker  gargles  of 
the  same  acid  were  ordered  ;  wine  and  beef-tea  at  frequent  intervals ; 
eggs  and  milk  as  far  as  they  could  be  pushed.  A  mustard  emetic  was 
directed  to  be  administered  immediately,  and  the  following  medicine 
every  second  hour,  in  table  spoonful  doses : — R.     Acidi  hydrochloric! 
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dil..  dr.  88.  :  tinct.  ferri.  sesquiohloridi,  d  lyrupi  aurantii,  i 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Parker  saw  her,  found  that  two  mustard  ei 
be,  and  that  the  medicine  had  not  been  adminisi 
but  tli-'  Btimnlanta,  etc,  had  beeD  proceeded  with.     He  thonghl  the 
patient  rather  better  and  reapplied  the  acid. 

12th. — There  is  a  striking  improvement  in  her  condition.  Several 
h  mrs'  deep  bad  been  obtained,  though  delirium  still  existed.  The 
countenance  is  i  nidation  less  marked  on  the  fauces,  though 

rable  quantity.     The  breathing  m 

ble,  but  aphonia  hardly  less  complete  than  before.     PoJm 
weak,  but  firmer   than  yesterday,  about  100°.     Bowels   not  i 
onco.     The  medicine  has  been  given  pretty  regularly  since  8  i 
last  night.     The  vesiooated  surface-  less  coated,  perhaps,  than  ■ 
day.      The  acid  was  again  freely  applied,  and  everything  else  ordered 
sisted  in. 

13th. — Breathes  and   swallows  easily  ;    stridor   had    disappeared: 
Blept  eight  hours  in  the  night;  eyes  bright  ;  expression  anim:. 
little  cinder  in   the   cheeks.     Skin  moist  j    pulse  [Uenl    and 

:"i*;  tongue  moist.  Exudation  still  exists  on  the  fauces,  but  is 
greatly  diminished.  Nares  do  not  pour  out  so  much  ichorous  fluid. 
She  wants  to  get  up.  The  blistered  surfaces  look  healthy,  and  the 
fibrous  film  has  all  but  disappeared.  Dowels  not  open  for  two  day-. 
Perstet.  An  enema  immediately.  Yeast  and  water  to  be  s\ . 
frequently  into  the  nares  and  mouth.  The  recumbent  posture  strictly 
enjoined. 

Mr.  Parker  informed  me  on  the  15th  that  she  was  fully  convales- 
cent, and  had  eaten  a  mutton  chop  the  night  before,  against  orders; 
1  ut  there  was  an  increase  of  the  discharge  from  the  nares.  On  the 
L  6th  he  writes  me:  "Miss  II.  continues  better.  She  is,  to-day,  up 
and  dressed,  and  none  the  worse  for  it.  Tongue  clean  ;  appetite  good; 
bowels  acted  ;  pulse  74.  No  remains  of  throat  mischief  except  averjj 
slight  white  streak  down  the  uvula.  Discharge  from  the 
much  diminished." 

I  am,  etc.,  T.  P.  HESLOP, 

New  Orleans  Medical  Newt  and  Hospital  Gazette. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  standard  of  medical  education  has  advanced  with  a  pro- 
portional rapidity  as  great,  as  has  that  of  general  intelligence 
and  knowledge  in  the  various  useful  and  ornamental  branches  of 
science  and  art,  still  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  course  of 
study  usually  pursued  by  medical  students,  is  wofully  deficient 
in  system  and  thoroughness.  Three  years  is  a  very  limited  space 
of  time  wherein  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  medicine,  and  of  those  branches  of  science  indispensable  to  a 
complete  medical  education,  even  when  they  are  spent  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  and  are  industriously  occupied  in  the 
most  systematic  pursuit  of  the  study  of  medicine  ;  but  when,  as 
has  been  too  generally  the  case,  the  student  wastes  his  time  in 
reading  those  books  which  from  a  want  of  rudimentary  knowledge 
he  cannot  understand  rightly,  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher 
whose  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  or 
who  is  himself,  from  defective  education,  incompetent  to  superin- 
tend and  direct  the  education  of  others,  it  is  certain  that  even  the 
most  brilliant  scholar  can  obtain  only  the  merest  smattering  of 
medical  science,  during  the  limited  space  devoted  to  his  course 
of  professional  study. 

Every  intelligent  physician  must  have  felt  this,  and  when  he 
looks  back  on  misdirected  study,  and  on  hours  spent  in  worse 
than  idleness,  because  spent  in  the  conscientious  and  laborious 
acquisition  of  erroneous  ideas,  he  must  suffer  many  pangs  of  una- 
vailing regret.  When  he  is  immersed  in  the  cares,  turmoils,  anx- 
ieties  and  labors  attendant  on  an  extensive  practice,  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  early 
education ;  he  enly  becomes  conscious  of  them  when  the  golden 
spring  time  of  youth  has  passed,  and  when  the  summer  sun  of 
meridian  life  should  ripen  and  develope  those  rich  harvests  of 
professional  knowledge  whose  seeds  ought  then  to   have   been 
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sown   by   skillful  hands  in  the  virgin  soil  of  his  understanding. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 

disadvantages  from  which  the  student  of  medicine  suffers,  un- 
der the  old  plan  of  reading  in  the  office  of  a  physician  ;  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  however,  to  point  out  a  few  of  them  in  this 
connection. 

In  order  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  profession  the 
medical  man  must  possess  a  ]  erfect  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
Human  Anatomy,  together  with  those  of  Chemistry,  and  bota- 
ny. These  are  all  demonstrative  sciences,  and  can  never  be 
learned  from  books  alone,  even  when  they  are  illustrated  by  the 
most  accurate  plates.  A  knowledge  of  Anatomy  can  only  be  ac. 
quired  from  demonstrations  on,  and  dissections  of  the  human  body, 
and  not  advantageously  from  dissections  even,  unless  the}-  are  di- 
rected by  one  who  is  himself  an  adept  in  the  science. 

The  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy  in  the  offices  of  general 
practitioners  is  attended  with  difficulties,  which,  although  not 
wholly  unsurmountable  by  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  student,  ! 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  study  of  anatomy  too  dangerous  to 
allow  dissections  to  be  carried  on  with  that  accuracy,  care  and  ■ 
deliberation,  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  each  tissue,  organ,  muscle,  artery,  nerve  and  vein 
and  their  connections,  de  endencies  and  relations. 

Chemistry,  to  be  properly  understood,  must  be  illustrated  by 
experiments  both  analytical  and  synthetical,  and  Botany  must 
be  learned  by  the  careful  overhauling  of  herbaria  and  the  dili- 
gent and  untiring  examination  of  fresh  plants. 

Without  a  competent  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  Physiology  cannot  be  learned,  and  of 
course  Pathology  can  only  be  understood  by  him  who  is  a  profi- 
cient in  Physiology. 

The  practice  of  the  art*  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine,  must  he 
acquired  in  the  dispensary  and  at  the  bed  side.  Physicians  rare- 
ly  have  it  in  their  power  to  take  the  student  to  the  bedsides  of 
their  patients,  consequently  public  hospitals  and  dispensaries  af- 
ford the  only  avenues  through  which  a  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  can  be  obtained.     Medical  Collcg 
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where  public  lectures  are  given  daily  in  the  various  departments 
of  medicine,  from  their  character  cannot  fully  obviate  these  dif- 
ficulties. To  supply  the  wants  of  the  student,  private  schools 
fci  medical  instruction  have  been  established  in  nearly  all  our 
larger  cities,  where  well  qualified  instructors  devote  their  time 
to  teaching  those  particular  branches  to  which  they  have  have 
given  especial  attention. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  instruction  have  already 
begun  to  be  seen  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  those  thus  edu- 
cated, to  most  who  have  obtained  their  education  in  the  desultory 
manner  before  alluded  to. 

We  might  continue  this  subject  to  an  indefinite  extent  but  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  merely  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  and  particularly  those  who  are  students,  to 
the  results  of  our  own  experience  and  observation,  trusting  that 
may  be  of  some  small  benefit  to  them. 


Our  Exchanges. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new 
Medical  Journal,  published  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  Nashville 
Monthly  Record  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science,  Edited  by 
Daniel  F.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and 
Richard  0.  Carrey,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  both  of  Shelby  Medical  College.  It  is  a  very 
neat  and  elegantly  printed  periodical  of  64  pp.  containing  much  valu- 
able reading  matter  both  original  and  selected.  We  predict  for  it  a 
successful  career  of  usefulness  and  gladly  place  it  on  our  list  of  ex- 
changes. 


The  Savannah  Journal  of  Medicine  edited  by  J.  S.  Sullivan, 
M.  D.,  and  Juriah  Harriss,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  in  Savannah 
Medical  College,  assisted  by  R.  D.  Arnold  M.  B.,  Prof,  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  same  institution,  is  the  title  of  a  very 
interesting  Journal  recently  started  in  Savannah,-  Georgia.  We  are 
happy  to  welcome  it  to  our  exchange  list. 
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A   W     .;>  TO         .    Eti  LDER8. — We   desire   I 
fcwo  in  referenc  ■■  tin  articles  which  have  appeared  id 

-  upon  the  Bubjed  of  "medical  ethics."     A-     ir  readen 

are  aware,  there  is  not  entire  unanimity  «>f  sentiinent  in  tlie  pro- 

ting  the  Bubjects  spoken  ofby  correspondents  in  the 
ir  and  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  nor  do  our  contrite 
lincide  with  the  opinions,  expressed  or  unez]  .  enter- 

tained \>y  the   conductors  of  die    B  |   rter.     Nevertheless,  we 
have  deemed  it  but  right  to  give   place   to  the  communic; 
which  we  have  published,  because  they   very  nearly   repi 
the  spirit  of  fifteen  or  more  articles  which  we  have  I  upon 

the  sai  Ct.      The   remainder  of  these  ari'u  annot 

publish,  for  three  reasons,  viz. :  First,  want  of  room 
the  matter  contained  has   been   amply   discussed    alreadj  ;   and 
Third,  most  of  them  are  characterized  either  by  a  vituperative 
or  whining  tone  which  we  regard  as  undignified,  and  likely  to  be 
of  injury  rather  than  benefit,  to  the  cause  of  medical  reform. 

We  have  evidently  been  misunderstood  in  some  remarks  pub- 
lished in  numbers  two  and  three  of  the  Reporter.  The  present 
is  not  the  place  to  go  over  this  discussion  a  second  time,  and  we 
will  only  stop  to  say  now,  that  wdiatevcr  may  lie  our  private  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  advertising  treatment  of  special  diseas 
connection  with  general  practice — or  even  treatment  of  particu- 
lar diseases — the  article  from  the  code  of  Ethics  of  the  Stal  A  - 
Bociation,  quoted  by  our  correspondent  on  pag  plainly  de- 

fines the  duties  of  na  mbers  <>/  thai  body  in  this  matter.  As  loy- 
al members,  we  have  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  to  abide  by 
the  laws  of  the  Association,  and  we  can  perceive  no  middle 
ground,  no  point  which  may  be  yielded  for  the  Bake  of  comprom- 
ise, in  order  that  members  may  retain  their  status  in  the  A- 
tion,  while  they  pursue  a  course  which  is  openly  defiant  of  the 
spirit  of  its  regulations. 

Bui  after  all,  we  can  see  but  little  real  benefit  to  result  from 
a  protracted  discussion  of  these  matters  of  medical  etbiC8.  W<8 
have  reiterated  our  intention  t<>  oppose  "whatever  militates 
against  scientific  truth,  or  countenances  empiricism  or  quackery." 
But  we  heartily  desire  that  OUT  friends  and  brethren  in  the  pre- 
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fession  might  generally  follow  the  example  set  them  by  a  few, 
and  show  their  superiority  over  the  quacks  whom  they  affect  to 
despise,  less  by  unprofitable  tirades  against  the  offenders  than  by 
their  practical  contributions  to  the  store  of  scentific  wealth.  So 
shall  we  see  that  the  corrupt  tree  of  quackery  cannot  bring  forth 
good  fruit,  neither  will  it  be  less  manifest  that  the  good  tree  of 
philosophical,  educated,  common  sense  medical  practice  cannot 
bring  forth  evil  fruit.     So  mote  it  be. 


The  Use  of  the  Speculum. — The  able  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject and  of  the  use  of  caustics  which  has  been  presented  in  these 
pages  by  Dr.  McRuer,  is  now  closed,  and  opportunity  for  response 
is  offered.  Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  we  shall  occupy  a 
large  space,  editorially,  in  considering  the  point,  nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  do  so.  We  can  only  remark  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
in  this  country — judging  from  the  tone  of  our  exchanges — seems 
to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  speculum  ;  though  we  find  much 
less  said  on  the  subject  of  cauterization  and  the  use  of  escharo- 
tics,  in  the  treatment  of  cervico-uterine  disease,  than  we  should 
anticipate  from  the  important  position  given  them  by  some  of  the 
leading  uterine  pathologists  of  Europe.  We  think  many  who 
have  participated  in  the  battle  have  taken  too  little  pains  to  know 
what  they  were  fighting  about.  The  crusade. as  we  understand 
it,  is  not  against  the  speculum  as  an  adjuvant  in  diagnosis,  ex- 
clusively, but  against  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  jpo- 
tasea  fusa  and  nitrate  of  silver  as  well  as  the  actual  cautery, 
in  cases  of  real  or  supposed  ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  caustics  in  certain  cases 
which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  enumerate. 

We  have  observed  that  Dr.  Robert  Lee  has  received  a  very 
large  share  of  attention  from  those  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
of  Sept,  23d,  is  inclined  to  be  incredulous  regarding  many  of 
his  statements.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  observes — "if 
Dr.  Lee  denies  ever  having  seen  morbid  appearances  in  the  cer- 
vix, which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  are   called  ulceration,  I 
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that  he  is  either  deficient  in  the  power  of  ol 
or  that  he  ia  committed  t  •  a  certain  opinion  to  which  he   i 

•  inform.     The  latter  ia  evidently  the  caa 
tfa  ir  b  grave  charge  to  adduce  against  a  man 
stands  out  as  the  exponent  of  Buch  Important  principles  as  are 
involved  in  this  c  ratroversy.     It  will  ha  it  weight  with 

many  who  arc  interested  in  the  result  of  the  discussion.      The 

'c  Journal  >f  Medici     \&  monstrative  in  the 

expression  icerning  Dr.  Lee'-s  "Treatise  on  the 

employment  of  the  Speculum."     in  the  September  number  the 
editor  sa; 

►ok,  far  from  proving  the  necessity  of  restraining  the 
use  of  the  speculum,  reveals  a  deplorable  state  of  practical  - 
and  medical  education  among  English  practitioners.  Nothing 
could  have  done  more  harm  to  the  reputation  of  our  brethren 
abroad  than  this  little  book.  Every  reader,  who  shall  take  the 
trouble  to  peruse  it,  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  even 
Dr.  Lee's  great  example,  as  recorded  in  the  preliminary  remarks, 
where  a  woman  died  eight  days  after  an  examination  with  the 
speculum,  from  meningitis  spinalis,  proves  nothing  but  the  grosl 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  attending  physician.  If  Dr. 
Lee  was  posessed  of  one  particle  of  patriotism,  he  would  never 
have  published  this  pamphlet.  Our  judgment  of  the  book  in 
question  may  be  comprised  in  these  few  words  :  Si  toe 
pMlo8ophu8  manst88(  s. 


Case  of  Caxcerof  the  Stomach. — The  following  case  was 
reported  to  us  by  John  It.  Lord,  Surgeon,  of  Portland. 

J.  L.,  aged  »J7,  of  sanguine  nervous  temperament,  and  an 
athletic  frame,  began  gradually  to  lose  his  strength  and  appe- 
tite some  time  in  the  fall  of  1857.  He  exhibited  a  strong  de- 
sire for  vegetable  acids  and  an  aversion  to  articles  of  food  for 
which  he  had  previously  shown  a  preference. 

About  the  loth  of  June,  1858,  an  induration  was  discovered 
in  the  epigastrium  and  he  then  began  to  have  an  inability  to  re- 
tain any  save  the  most  simple  food  upon  his  stomach.     He  com- 
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plained  of  a  sensation  of  irritation  in  the  fauces  and  severe  cut- 
ting pains  of  a  paroxysmal  character  in  the  region  of  the  stom- 
ach. His  skin  assumed  a  sallow  yellowish  hue,  and  he  had  fre- 
quent attacks  of  vomiting,  throwing  off  his  stomach  large  quan- 
tities of  grumou3  and  very  offensive  matter. 

The  disease  being  diagnosticated  carcimona,  only  palliative 
treatment  was  instituted,  consisting  principally  of  anodynes  and 
mild  vegetable  tonics.  He  sank  gradually  and  died  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  1858. 

Post  Mortem. — Body  much  emaciated — skin  sallow.  The 
smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  pylorus  exhibited  much 
thickening  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was 
found  to  be  cancerous  in  its  character.  A  cancerous  deposit 
was  found  in  the  illium  three  inches  in  length,  envoiving  the  en- 
tire circumference  of  the  intestine,  and  completely  isolated. 

All  the  other  organs  examined  were  healthy. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


K.  N.  Pepper,  and  other  Condiments  ;  put  up  for  General  Use,  by 

Jacques  Maurice.     New  York;  Rudd  &  Carleton,  1859.  pp. 

258. 

Not  he  alone,  remarks  a  celebrated  moralist*  is  to  be  esteemed  a 
benefactor  to  mankind,  who  makes  a  useful  discovery;  but  he  also » 
who  can  point  out  and  recommend  an  innocent  pleasure,  friendly  alike 
to  morals  and  to  health. — Frivolity  and  buffoonery  are  alike  discredit- 
able and  unworthy  a  physician,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  prof" 
fering  life  or  death  to  the  invalid  rests  ;  yet  there  are  times  when  re- 
laxation from  cares,  and  relief  from  anxieties  become  necessary ;  and 
when  a  smile — or  even  a  broad  grin,  or  a  horse  laugh — is  absolutely 
necessary  to  dispel  the  cerulean  demons  and  the  megrims,  which  hov- 
er over  the  path  of  him  who  is  too  much  in  contact  with  suffering  and 
death  to  fail  in  experiencing  a  melancholic  sensation,  as  he  reviews  the 
scenes  of  his  daily  life. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  have  not  considered  ourself  as  "travel- 
ling behind  the  record,"  or  acting  inconsistently  with  our  professed  de- 

=*Vicessimus  Knox. 
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in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  <>ur  n 
title  stands  :it  the  head  of  tii  rapl        Pepper 

is  a  "         v     as  his  friend  Podd  denominates  him,  and  bringing  his 
bear  upon  Buoh  tbii  .   le  to  radiate  humor, 

without  OOS  r vulgarity — and   in   BUOD  a  way  as  t<»  impi 

reader  with  his  originality,  withal — he  affords,  at  the  same  time,  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  and  physical  ;  intellectual  enjoyment  in  the 
appreciation  of  his  "angina]  goaks,"  ami  physical  exercise  in  Laugh 
them.  Whoever  ha-  a  disposition  to  laugh  should  buy  Pepper 
but  let  him  beware  how  he  indulges  in  an  overdose,  Lest  the  spasms 
which  follow  prove  detrimental  to  the  integrity  <>f  his  waistbands,  his 
ribs  and  the  integument  covering  them. 
For  salo  by  Sanborn  &  Carter. 


vctions  op  the  New  Hami'siiirh  Medical  Society,  Sixty 
eighth  Anniversary,  held  at  Concord,  June  1st  &2d,  1858  ;  pp.  <>vv 
"What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Maine  Medical  Association  cannot  issue 
the  reports  of  its  conventions  in  this  form.  Here  we  have  a  mat  pam- 
phlet of  sixty-eight  pages,  containing  a  concise  report  of  the  pn 
ings  of  the  Society;  the  Annual  Address  by  the  President  of  the  body, 
Db.  Q-B0R6E  B.  Twitciiell;  the  reports  of  committees,  with  commu- 
nications addressed  to  them,  and  cases  illustrative  ;  essays  by  volun- 
teers, and  other  papers;  making  in  all  a  really  valuable  contribution  to 
medical  literature.  An  "Essay  on  Debility,''  by  A.  Ham,  M.  1>..  is 
one  of  the  papers  which  we  have  perused  with  much  interest.  It  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  compendium  of  maxims  and  proverbs  relating  to 
the  subject,  and  exhibits  the  opponent  theories  of  Bfacculloch,  Rush, 
Gallup  and  Copland,  by  a  series  of  quotations  with  original  annotations ; 
but  we  must  ask  the  author's  pardon  for  having  failed  to  see  which  po- 
sition he  himself  assume — that  of  Maeculoch  and  Copland,  that  "de- 
bility is  disease,"  or  of  Hush  and  Gallup,  that  "debility  is  not  dis- 
ease."    The  general  tone  of  his  article  seems  to  favor  the   suspicion 

that  debility,  in  his  estimation,  does  not  constitute  a  disease,  per  se, 
though  we  wish  he  had  stated  it  a  little  more  clearly.  The  report  of 
the  Committee   of  Delegates    to    attend  the    medical    examination     at 

Dartmouth  College  is  expressive  of  their  satisfaction  with  their  visit, 
and  closes  with  the  recommendation  to  the  Fellows  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Society,  to  send  all  their  students  to  that  institution. 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Narrow  and  Irritable  Stric- 
ture of  the  Urethra.  By  D.  D.  Slade,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons to  the  Boston  Dispensary,  pp.  8. 

Dr.  Slade's  reputation  as  a  contributor  to  various  medical  periodicals, 
and  as  the  successful  competitor  for  a  Boylston  medical  prize,  ren- 
der it  unnecessary  to  introduce  him  to  our  eastern  readers.  The 
paper  before  us  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical 
Society,  and  contains,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author,  "some  practical 
observations  upon  the  introduction  of  instruments  in  cases  of  narrow 
and  irritable  stricture  of  the  urethra,  more  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  retention  of  urine."  We  are  not  aware  that  anything  par- 
ticularly novel  is  offered  in  these  remarks,  unless  it  be  the  advocacy  of 
extreme  caution  and  gentleness  in  catheterism — which  we  are  free  to 
confess  are  too  little  exercised  by  many  surgeons — and  the  use  of  very 
delicate  bougies  of  gum 'elastic  rather  than  of  metal.  The  mode  of 
manipulating  is  also  fully  described. 

We  should  have  referred  to  this  paper  earlier,  but  it  disappeared  si- 
multaneously with  some  other  documents,  and  was  not  found  in  season 
for  our  last  number. 


Tableau  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1853,  with  Topographical,  Chro- 
nological and  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Epidemics  of  New  Orleans 
since  their  origin  in  1796,  illustrative  of  the  Quarantine  Question. 
By  Bennet  Dowler,  M.  D.  ;  pp.  66. 

This  pamphlet,  although  not  of  recent  publication,  is  a  novelty  to  us, 
and  possesses  much  interest  at  the  present  time — as  it  will  ever  pos- 
sess during  the  reign  of  the  epidemics  in  our  Southern  cities.  We 
should  be  glad  tp  give  a  resume  of  its  entire  contents,  and  to  publish 
one  or  two  chapters  complete,  but  our  limits  forbid  either.  The  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  chapters,  devoted  to  "showing  up"  the  beauties 
of  Quarantine,  are  particularly  apropos  to  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  New  York.  It  is  certainly  lamentable  to  have  the  convic- 
tion forced  upon  us,  that  with  all  our  art  and  science  we  cannot  devise 
measures  that  "will  supercede  the  necessity  of  those  grievous  interrup- 
tions to  commerce  and  international  communication  which  quarantine 
has  hitherto  occasioned."  But  until  the  public  can  be  convinced  that 
its  safety  is  by  no  means  secured  by  this  arbitrary  system  of  quaran- 
tine detention,  the  commercial  interests  must  continue  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  restriction. 
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i.  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Atlanl     " 
e  Commencement,  Sept. 2, 1858,     Bj  I  B.fl         ham, 

M.  D.— pp.  16. 

isarily,  ■  degn I  Bameness  about  all  the  annual  ad« 

-  whieh  art-  delivered  to  graduates,     Like  the  oonventioi 
livery  of  the  dij  •  the  black  cap  which  the  judge  puts  on  when 

is  the  criminal,  or  the  more  6  tulations  of  the 

visiting  spinster  on  tl  acy  of  her  hostess'   cookery,   th< 

the  merest  matters  of  form — though  too  frequently  "without  form  and 
void,  and  darkness  ia  upon  tl  I  them. 

Dr.  Nottingham's  address,  on  the  "importance  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession,  an  I  the  best  means  of  attaining  a  high  position  in  it,"  is  re- 
markably free  from  the  stereotyped  and  hackneyed  expi 
gratulation  ordinarily  noticed  in  these  efforts.  It  is  a  plain.  sensible 
production,  and  is  written  with  due  regard  to  the  rules  of  polite  liter- 
ature ;  and,  if  the  young  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  were 
not  profite  1  by  it,  it  is  their  own  mult. 


Piiysioloc.v,  Pathology  and  TiiERAPr.iTirs  of  Muscular  Exercise. 
(Read  before  Cook  Co.,  Illinois,  Medical  Society,  and  publisl 
their  request,)  by  W.  II.  Btfobd  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Rush  Medi- 
cal College,  pp.  'J(». 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  giv- 
en to  the  subjects  considered  in  the  paper  whose  title  we  ■_.,■  above. 
Muscular  exercise  is  certainly  sufficiently  important  as  an  hygienic  and 
therapeutical  element,  to  attract  notice  from  the  profession  .  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  something  of  skill  and  discretion  is  required  to  exhibit 
I  of  medication,  as  well  as  to  administer  calomel,  opium,  or  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  Dr.  Byford  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  profes- 
sion by  hi-  paper,  which  we  trust  will  be  appreciated  and  turned  to  ad- 
vantage. Although  the  dimensions  of  the  pamphlet  fail  to  admit  his 
saying  all  that  i-  desirable  upon  the  subject,  what  he  has  given 
clearly  written,  concise  and  apt.  We  BQOuld  be  glad  to  make  BOOM 
extracts  did  our  limits  permit. 
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Amerrican  Pharmaceutical  Association. — This  body  held 
its  seventh  annual  meeting  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  14th.  We  have  seen  no  report  of  the  proceedings, 
except  a  brief  syllabus  of  the  Washington  Union's  account  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  From  this  we  should 
judge  the  meeting  to  have  been  one  of  great  interest  throughout, 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  number  of  members  has 
been  augmented  during  the  past  year,  by  the  accession  of  nine- 
ty-one practical  pharmaceutists.  We  wish  that  the  apothecaries 
throughout  the  country  could  be  more  generally  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  Association,  and  by  their  presence  at  its  meet- 
ings, and  by  mutual  counsel,  could  lend  it  aid  in  the  work  of  re- 
form which  it  seeks  to  carry  on. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  there  are  so  few  local  societies 
of  this  character.  If  such  were  established  in  every  town  and 
city  which  sustains  three  cr  four  respectable  drug  stores,  they 
would  doubtless  prove  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  labor  of  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy  ;  and  druggists 
could  do  much  more  to  protect  themselves  against  the  avarice  of 
those  who  have  no  more  conscience  than  to  vend  those  adulterated 
drugs,  the  only  recommendation  to  which  is  that  they  can  be 
bought  at  a  low  figure. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  is  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1859. 


Savannah  Medical  College — The  announcement  of  the  ap- 
proaching sixth  session  of  this  institution  has  reached  us.  While  many 
of  the  young  men  of  this  State  are  seeking  a  more  genial  climate  for 
their  hibernation,  and  not  a  few  of  them  medical  students,  we  can  hard- 
ly do  less  than  call  their  attention  to  this  excellent  school,  and  to  the 
advantages  which  it  offers.  The  liberality  of  its  supporters  has  fur- 
nished it  in  a  manner  which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  medical  college  of 
the  South,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  all  those  appointments  which  tend 
to  render  the  pursuit  of  a  medical  education  as  pleasing  labor  as  pos- 
sible. Juriah  Harriss,  M.  D.,  is  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  will 
furnish  information  to  any  who  desire  it. 
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MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr.  James  B.  McCaw,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Virginia 
Medici  '  Journal,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  I  '  \  irginia,  that  chair  having  been  vacated  by 

the  l'.  F.  Martin  P.  Sett. 

We  marked  diminution  in  the  Mils  of  mortality  in 

!'  our  New  England  cities.     The  number  of  deaths 
in  d  .  with  few  exceptions,  during  the  months  of  Aug 

and  Se]  tember,  luring  a  correspondii 

. 
The  American  Medical  Monthly  says, — "After  prolonged  ex- 
perience, M.  I.  "i  i  strongly  recommends  the  following  haemosta- 
tic : — Take  of  decoct,  rhatanise,  300  |  arts ;  alum,  60  \  arts.     If 
the  mixture  iven  internally,  seventy  parts  of  syrup  arc 

to  be  added.  When  given  internally,  10  drachms  may  be  taken 
three  times  daily  ;  while  for  external  use  it  may  be  employed  as 
an  injection  or  lotion.  Its  action  is  prompt  and  elHcacious  in 
almost  any  variety  of  haemorrhage." 

Fmm  the  same  journal  we  learn  that  M.  Bonnet,  of  Epinal, 
has  furnished  to  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris,  a  paper  an- 
nouncing that  benzine  is  a  specific  for  the  itch.  The  author 
states  that  if  benzine  he  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected,  and  also 
verv  slightly  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  a  cure  will  be  effeet- 
ed  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  may 
take  a  warm  bath  for  half  an  hour.  Nevertheless,  in  cases 
where  the  itch  is  accompanied  by  a  secondary  eruption,  the  lat- 
ter will  require  a  separate  treatment. 

A  publishing  house  in  New  York  is  soon  to  issue  a  reprint  of 
Dr.  W.  Tyler  Smith's  Lecture  on  Obstetrics,  which  were  orig- 
inally bed  in  the  London  Lancet,  and  afterwards  issued 
with  additions  in  the  form  of  a  Manual  of  <  Obstetric  s.The  Anier- 
can  republication  will  be  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  A. 
K.  Gardner  of  New  York  City,  and  will  contain  several  original 
lectures  ;  thus  making  one  of  the  most  complete  works  on  this 
specialty  yet  published.  The  book  will  be  copiously  illustrated. 
A  committee  of  the  Monroe  County  (N.  Y.)  Medical  Society 
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has  been  "showing  up"  one  Dr.  Isaac  Lovejoy,  of  that  region, 
for  having  during  quite  a  long  period  made  pretensions  to  the 
discovery  of  certain  remedies,  and  keeping  the  method  of  prepar- 
paring  them  a  secret.  The  neiv  chemical  remedies  have  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  new  at  all,  and  the  claims  of  Dr.  Lovejoy 
prove  a  mendacious  humbug.  This  scientific  swindler  had  a  prep- 
aration which  he  called  "oxygen  drops,"  but  which  proved  to 
contain  no  oxygen,  being  composed  of  a  very  little  muriatic 
acid  and  a  very  great  deal  of  water.  He  also  had  a  variety  of 
other  preparations  under  divers  titles,  which  had  less  claim  to 
originality  than  the  "oxygen  drops,"  being  mostly  officinal  prep- 
arations without  the  pretense  of  any  modification.  Are  there  no 
humbugs  in  this  section  of  the  country  which  an  efficient  commit- 
tee might  easily  explode  ? 

An  institution  for  the  medical  treatment  of  inebriates  has  been 
commenced  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  to  be  called  the  New  York 
State  Inebriate  Asylum.  The  corner  stone  was  laid,  with  ap- 
propriate Masonic  ceremonies,  on  the  24th  ult.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  venerable  Dr.  Jno.  W.  Francis,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  and 
Hon.  Edward  Everett.  A  poem  pertinent  to  the  occasion, 
was  also  delivered  by  Alfred  B.  Streete,  Esq.,  of  Albany.  The 
speakers  paid  deserved  tributes  to  the  founder  and  chief  mover 
of  the  institution,  Dr.  J.  Edward  Turner,  to  whose  philanthropic 
efforts  the  unfortunate  class,  to  whose  advantage  this  Asylum  is 
to  be  devoted,  owe  much. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Gross  has  associated  with  himself  his  son,  Dr.  S. 
W.  Gross,  in  the  editorship  of  the  North  American  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review. 

Dr.  Webster,  a  dentist  of  Montreal,  was  tried  on  the  28th  nit., 
for  a  charge  of  rape  upon  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform. He  was  acquitted  of  the  capital  charge,  but  the  jury 
found  a  verdict  of  "guilty  of  an  attempt."  A  motion  was  made 
for  a  new  trial. 


We  hope  to  continue  the  article  on  "Glycerine,"  and  also  the  Clin- 
ical Notes  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  in  our  next.  An  excellent  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "Disease  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules"  is  on  our  ta- 
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bte,  and  will  shortly  be  forthcoming       Perhaps  this  \t  ai  nj  | 
place  as  any,  bo  renew  our  invitationsto  our  brethren,   througboui  the 
to  favor  dj  with  contributions.      We  baye  no  desire  to  inflict 
upon  our  readers  ■  superfluous  amount  of  editorial,  and  trust  thai  wo 
may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  doing 


Mari  .  I"<'v.    .Tames   IVaf 

chunh.  Portland,  Dr.  .'<'.««  pb  P.  Feeaenden  to  HIm  Anna  Q.  Tltoomb,  both  of  Levk£ea 

B  W  Kifl|,  1  fori  J-Mward   In- 

jititut*-.  ■  I.  Palmar,  of  thafbrmar  j>iace At  Anamasa,  ;  1th,  Dr. 

Idwin  i  "    u At  DanYere,  .   N 

M.  l>..  to  Ms!  Laurlnda  Bailey,  of  Weal  Newbury. 


DUD.     At  !■•  try,  N.  H.,  16th  oil  .  Dr.  George  Karrar,  ngtd  BO At   New   HaTei; 

Dr  Thnothj  P.  Beero,  a  ]>romim<nt  physician  of  that  city,  in  the  09th  year  of  hi*  age At 

Philadelphia,  July  1-th,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Walker,  aged  28;  July  21st,  Dr.  R.  T.  Reynold*, 
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The  object  of  this  publication  is  the  dissemination  of  Med- 
ical intelligence  ;  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  professional 
excellence  ;  the  interest  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  our 
own  State,  and  their  facile  communication  with  each  other.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  legitimate  medical  prac- 
tice, and  will  faithfully  oppose  whatever  militates  against  scientif- 
ic truth,  or  countenances  empiricism  or  quackery.  It  is  further 
presented  as  the  medium  for  courteous  and  impartial  discussion 
on  all  subjects  calculated  to  interest  or  advance  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. 

Designed  for  circulation  especially  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
while  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fession generally,  its  contents  will  have  so  much  of  a  local  char- 
acter as  shall  make  it  valuable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  particular- 
ly intended 

Our  list  of  regular  Contributors  embraces  the  names  of  sev- 
eral of  the  ablest  Physicians  in  this  State,  and  distinguished 
practitioners  in  other  sections  have  kindly  consented  to  become 
occasional  correspondents. 

Each  number  will  contain  at  least  forty-eight  octavo  pages, 
making  a  volume  of  from  576  to  600  pages,  which  will  be  f* 
Dished  at  Three  dollars  per  volume,  payable  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the 
Journal,  inserted  on  reasonable  terms. 

All  communications,  whether  relating  to  the  Editorial  or 
bu-iness  department  of  the  Journal  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editors  Me.  Med.  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  Portland.  Me. 
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DISEASE   OF  THE  SUPRA-RENAL   CAPSULES. 

By  Daniel  McRuer,  M.  D.?  Bangor. 

Pathologists  have  generally  arrived  at  a  correct  knowledge  and 
estimate  of  pathological  changes  in  function  or  tissue,  by  syn- 
thetically tracing  their  relationship  from  some  well  established 
principle  or  fact  in  physiology  or  anatomy ;  but  should  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  London,  respecting  the  importance  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  and  their  supposed  chromatogenous  function, 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  will  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
physiologist  retracing  by  analysis  the  pathological  process  from 
its  result,  to  its  first  aberration  from  a  normal  physiology,  and 
thus  redeeming  from  insignificance,  and  almost  oblivion,  an  im- 
portant organ,  as  well  as  an  indispensible  function. 

We  have  so  long  regarded  the  supra-renal  capsules  as  transi- 
tory organs ;  mere  vestiges  of  a  foetal  organization  ;  and  from 
their  diminutive  size,  as  well  as  their  apparent  inertness,  have 
been  led  to  entertain  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  their  function- 
al value,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  that  a 
diseased  condition  of  these  bodies  alone,  can  produce  such  im- 
portant and  fatal  derangements  of  health,  as  have  been  imputed 
to  them  ;  but  may  it  not  be  possible,  that  we  have  been  led,  by  a 
superficial  view  of  these  organs,  to  an  unjust  and  trivial  estimate 
of  their  real  worth  ?  The  semilunar  ganglia  are  smaller  and 
equally  as  apparently  inert  as  the  capsules,  yet  we  have  been 
taught  from  their  morbid  manifestations,  as  well  as  from  their  re- 
lation to  the  solar  plexus,  to  regard  them  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  animal  economy  ;  still,  there  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
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anoe  or  activity  of  the  latter  organs,  bo  entitle  them  to  men 
indention  than  the  former.      Dr.  Hutchinson  of  I.  It. 

Taylor  of  N  en  STork,  and  many  other  eminent  medical  « 
ere,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  attested  to  the  truth  of 

x  [rations  of  I  »r.  Addison  :  but  th< 
confirmations  which  bis  theory  has  received  are  to  be  found  in 
the  numerous  experiments  of  that  indefatigable  plr  t,  It. 

E.  Brown  Sequard,and  the  opinion  of  Kolliker  that  the  corti- 
cal ami  medullary  portions  oi  the  Bupra-renaJ  capsules  are  phys- 
iologically distinct ;  ami  likewise  that  of  Beydig  and  Bergmann, 
— who  from  observing  that  these  bodies  were  extensively  BUpplied 
with  nerves,  believed  that  they  were  closely  related  to  the  ner. 
vous  Bystem,  and  that  they  held  the  same  relation  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  the  pituitary  body  does  to  the  brain — 
and  the  more  recent  microscopical  investigations  of  Prof.  Ludovic 
Hirshfield,  proving  conclusively  that  the  medullary  parts  of  the 
capsules  and  the  trisplanchnic  ganglia,  are  histologically  alike. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  chromatogenous  func- 
tion which  has  been  assigned,  by  Dr.  Addison,  to  the  supra-renal 
capsules,  as  well  as  their  essential  agency  in  animal  life,  have 
been  denied  by  many  eminent  physiologists,  and  most  strenuous- 
ly so  by  Dr.  Harry  of  London  ;  yet — even  he  admits  that  they 
are  not  the  passive  organs  of  adult  life,  as  they  have  heretofore 
been  considered,  for  he  demonstrates  by  microscopical  observa- 
tions tjiat  the  cortical  portions  of  the  caj sules  are  secreting  or- 
gans, and  that  they  perform  an  important  part  in  the  function  of 
haematosis. 

In  aid  of  the  solution  of  the  interesting  physio-pathological 
problems  connected  with  the  supra-renal  eaj  sules,  I  am  induced 
to  place  on  record  the  following  case  : — 

William  Gilmorc,  of  Brewer,  Me.,  aged  40  years,  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health  in  1851,  when  he  left  home  to  try  his 
fortune  in  California.  During  his  ]  assage  across  the  Isthmus, 
he  contracted  the  fever  of  that  country,  and  although  he  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  and  en- 
gage for  two  years  in  business,  yet  he  never  fully  regained  his 
former  condition  of  health  ;  and  in  1853  he  returned  home. 
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His  complaint,  at  this  time,  manifested  itself  by  great  prostra- 
tion of  the  muscular  powers  ;  an  appetite  sometimes  impaired 
from  what  it  had  been  ;  occasional  distress  and  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  across  the  spine ;  a  great  increase  of  urine*  (non 
saccharine)  often  to  three  times  the  normal  quantity  daily,  yet 
never  reaching  above  the  specific  gravity  of  1020,  and  once  it 
was  found  to  be  as  low  as  1014  ;  a  costive  condition  of  the  bow- 
els which  was  not  easily  corrected  by  laxatives.  His  respira- 
tion was  not  hurried,  when  at  rest,  although  he  had  a  slight 
cough,  which,  I  learn,  he  was  always  subject  to  when  exposed  to 
cold  air,  towards  the  chilling  influences  of  which  he  felt  an  in- 
stinctive dread.  His  pulse  was  feeble,  and  easily  hurried  by 
slight  exertion  from  65  to  100  per  minute.  His  intellect  was 
clear,  but  his  spirits  were  very  much  depressed.  He  complain- 
ed, at  times,  of  pain  and  distressing  "dcadness"  about  his  head — 
upon  questioning  him  in  regard  to  this  latter  symptom,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  more  connected  with  the  scalp  than  the  interior  of  the 
skull.  Occasionally,  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  these  symp- 
toms in  an  aggravated  form,  so  as  to  prostrate  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  his  friends  feared,  ofttimes,  that  he  was  dying  ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  after  recovery  from  these  exacerbations,  that 
he  soon  regained  a  better  condition  than  he  was  in  previous  to 
these  seizures.  But  the  symptom  which  was  the  most  observ- 
able, and  which  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  knew  him, 
before  his  sickness,  was  the  dark  mulatto  colour  of  his  complex- 
ion. Before  his  sickness  his  skin  was  fair,  but  he  became  so 
changed  in  this  respect,  that  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  did 
not  readily  recognize  him.  The  discolouration  was,  as  Addison 
represents,  " a  smoky,"  "dingy,"  " dirty  brown,"  "mulatto  or 
West  India  colour ;"  it  was  most  intense  upon  his  face,  neck  and 
hands,  but  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  partook  more  or  less  of 
it.  It  did  not  exist  invariably  in  the  same  degree,  the  skin  being 
much  darker  at  one  time  than  another, — so  indeed  with  all  the 
symptoms  ;  although  their  general  character  remained  the  same, 
they  were  subject  to  great  alternations  of  intensity  and  mildness. 

*This  symptom  continued  only  during  the  first  year  of  his  illness  ;  it  became 
perfectly  normal  in  quantity  for  upwards  of  one  year  previous  to  his  death. 
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Daring  the  whole  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  eyes  remained 
clear  ami  perfectly  free  from  any  discolouration. 

course  of  treatment  was  found  to  afford  more  than  t 

rarv  relief,  although  a  variety  of  remedies  were  prescribed  by  re. 
Bpectable  and  judicious  physicians.  lie  sometimes  thought  he 
obtained  relief  from  a  residence  at  the  sea-side,  and  two  weeks 

before  he  died  he  went  there,  and  thought,  up  to  the  day  preced- 
ing his  •  that  he  was  receiving  the  usual  benefit  from  his 
:  hnt  on  that  evening  feeling  more  indisposed  than  usual, 
and  being  costive,  he  took  a  small  dose  of  Tr.  Ilhei,  upon  i 
to  bed.  He  conversed  cheerfully  with  his  friends,  to  a  late  hour, 
who  left  him  with  no  apprehension  for  his  safety  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  lie  was  found  lying  extended  as  if  asleep,  hut  on 
Bpoken  to  he  was  found  to  be  insensible,  and  his  eyes  fixed. 
X'  i  appearance  of  any  disturbance  of  the  bedclothes,  or  any  other 
indications  of  convulsive  struggle  as  having  occurred  during  the 
night,  were  observed. 

He  died  Aug.  1,  1858.  His  body  was  brought  home  on  the 
3d,  and  was  immediately  subjected  to  an  examination.  Drs.  Fogg, 
Field  and  Nason  being  present. 

The  features  were  remarkably  placid,  not  having  the  usual  cad- 
averous expression  of  a  corpse.  The  amount  of  fat  found  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  excited  the  surprise 
of  all  present ;  from  the  tcasted  condition  of  the  body,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  see  so  much  adipose  substance,  but  upon  divid- 
ing the  integuments  across,  so  as  to  get  more  readily  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  kidneys,  it  was  perceived  that  the  waste  was  princi- 
pally in  the  muscles,  as  they  were  found  to  be  extremely  attenu- 
ated. 

Every  organ,  in  the  abdomen,  seemed  to  be  in  situ.  No  dis- 
colouration  of  the  intestines  was  observed,  except  on  the  portions 
that  had  lain  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver — these 
were  stained  with  bile.  The  liver  was  perfectly  normal  in  size, 
colour  and  texture.  The  stomach  exhibited  no  appearance  of 
disease.  The  kidneys  were  both  removed,  but  nothing  abn 
could  be  discovered  on  their  surface,  or  on  their  interior,  ei 
that  their  pelves  and  ureters  were  distended  to  more  than  double 
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their  natural  capacity.  The  supra-renal  capsules  were  both  atro 
phied  and  schirrous.  The  medullary  portion  of  the  left  capsule 
was  almost  obliterated,  and  in  its  stead  a  calcerous  deposit  was 
left,  which  grated  on  the  scalpel  when  cut.  The  right  capsule 
was  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  left,  without  the  earthy 
matter.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  sufficiently  examined  to  con- 
vince us  that  no  adequate  cause  of  death  existed  in  these  organs  ; 
the  only  abnormal  condition  discovered  in  the  chest,  was  a  slight 
adhesion  of  the  left  lung  to  the  costal  pleura,  evidently  the  con- 
sequence of  an  old  pleuritic  affection.  The  brain  was  not  ex- 
amined. 

This  case  presents  besides  the  pigmentary  state  of  the  skin, 
and  the  increase  of  urinary  secretion,  which  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  proximity  of  the  diseased  capsules  to  the  kidneys, 
or  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  principle  in  the  blood  stimulating 
these  organs  to  an  increased  excretion,  three  other  important 
and  interesting  peculiarities,  corroborative  of  the  statements  of 
other  observers.  1st.  The  emaciation  being  confined  more  to 
the  muscular  than  to  the  adipose  tissue.  2d.  The  liability  of  the 
patient  to  attacks  of  sudden  seizures  of  nervous  disturbance,  and 
severe  prostration.  3d.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  fatal  seiz- 
ure. These  peculiarities  are  noticed  by  Addison  and  Hutchin- 
son, as  well  as  by  Dr.  Sequard,  when  experimenting  on  the  lower 
animals,  in  relation  to  the  supra  renal  capsules  ;  and  offer  a  plaus- 
ible hypothesis  to  the  microscopical  discovery  and  suggestion  of 
the  last  named  gentleman,  who  "found  in  the  blood  of  animals 
deprived  of  their  capsules  more  colouring  matter  than  is  ordina- 
rily met  with  ;  and  often  this  pigment  was  in  rolls,  (plaques)  lar- 
ger than  the  diameter  of  the  encephalic  capillaries,"  and  "that 
the  blood  of  animals  extracted  from  the  supra-renal  capsules 
seemed  to  be  charged  with  a  poisonous  principle.  At  least,  the 
blood  taken  from  rabbits  in  articulo  mortis,  after  the  loss  of  the 
capsules,  and  injected  into  the  veins  of  rabbits  having  lost  for 
some  hours,  only  a  single  capsule,  made  them  die  rapidly  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  in  good  health  injected 
into  the  veins  of  a  rabbit  in  articulo  mortis  caused  it  to  survive 
for  some  hours." — (Journal  de  la  physiologie  Jan.  1858,)    It  is 
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Imagination  I  that  1  >1«  m  >.  I  thus   | 

cally  and  vitally  changed,  would,  when  circulating,  prodm 
much  more  serious  disturbance  than  at  other  period 
arriving  at  capillaries  too  delicate  for  'us  |  .  or  orgam 

Bensative  to  bear  its  presence  with  impunity.     11  wen  r,  D 
quard  proi  id  cavil,  that  the  supra-renal  capsules  perform 

very  important  function  to  the  animal  system,  for  lie  found 
that  animals  deprived  of  them  died  much  sooner,  than  when  both 

kidne.  removed.     The  former  lived  only  '-1  1--   hours, 

while  the  latter  survived  35  hours. 

As  the  works  of  Dr.  Sequard,  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of 
many  of  the  readers  of  the. "Reporter,"  I  append   a   translation 

of  the  conclusions  which  his  latest  experiments  (over  200)  in  re- 
lation to  the  importance  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  to  the  annual 
economy,  have  enabled  him  to  arrive  at — 

1st.  "That  the  functions  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  seem  to 
be  essential  to  life  in  mm-allino  animals." 

2d.  "That  the  immediate  and  complete  suppression  of  these 
functions  brought  on  death  very  rapidly/' 

3d.  "That  the  gradual  suppression  of  these  functions  induces 
at  farthest  after  a  few  months,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  animals  in 
some  days." 

4th.  "That  the  simultaneous  removal  of  the  two  supra-renal 
capsules,  brings  on  death,  in  general,  certainly  quicker  than  the 
removal  ot  the  two  kidneys." 

5th.  "That  if  certain  albino  animals  se?m  capable  of  surviving 
definitively  the  removal  of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  this  fact  comes 
to  the  support  of  the  opinion,  which  I  have  enunciated,  that  one 
of  the  principle  causes  of  death  in  animals,  ncn-albino,  after  the 
loss  of  these  small  glands,  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  pigment." 
"Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  L'importance  des  functions  des  cap. 
sulf-  Burrenales." 

[t  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,  to  find  an  account  of 
•  mort.  <  i .  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  a  case  of  general 
melanosis.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  op]  ortunity  will  be  all 
to  ]  ass  without  giving  the  benefit  of  such  an  investigation  to  sci- 
ence. 
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Note. — Dr.  Levick,  in  the  transactions  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, Phil.,  1858 — states,  that  in  a  case  of  melanosis,  he  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  found  that 
both  of  these  organs  -were  much  diseased ;  their  healthy  struct- 
ure being  replaced  by  "soft  pultaceous  melanotic  matter."  The 
pigmentary  deposit  in  this  case,  'was  confined  to  the  internal  or- 
gans,  the  skin  being  from  any  unnatural  discoloration.  But 
whether  the  internal  melanosis  acted  as  a  counter  deposit  to  that 
of  the  skin  ;  or,  that  the  morbid  state  of  the  capsules  was  mere- 
ly the  sequence  of  a  general  disease,  must  yet  remain  for  fur- 
ther observation  to  determine. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  CATARACT. 

On  the  Compaeative  Meeits  and  Success  cf  the  principal  operations  per- 
formed upon  the  Human  Eye  for  the  removal  of  true  cataract  from  the  axis 
of  vision.     By  R.  Seeds,  M.  D.,  Portland. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  process  called  solution  or  absorp- 
tion. This  is  only  applicable  to  soft  cataracts,  and  in  these  cases, 
I  believe  there  is  only  one  opinion  among  opthalmic  surgeons  up- 
on the  subject,  which  is  that  it  is  the  safest  process  to  the  eye  ; 
but  the  least  satisfactory  to  the  operator  and  the  patient.  A 
great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  existed  among  opthalmic  sur- 
geons with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  depression  or  couching, 
and  its  modification,  Reclination,  over  Extraction.  I  shall  now  in 
a  brief  manner  state  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
commencing  with  Extraction. 

The  merits  claimed  for  this  operation  are,  the  cataract  being 
hard  and  not  susceptible  of  absorption,  it  is  removed  from  the 
eye  at  once,  the  incision  of  the  cornea  is  healed  in  24  or  48 
hours  ;  and  that  the  opaque  lense  is  removed  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  sight  restored  immediately.  These  are  the  principal  argu- 
ments brought  in  favor  of  this  process,  the  following  are  opposed 
to  it,  viz  :  that  its  performance  is  extremely  difficult  and  that  the 
eye  is  exposed  to  great  danger  during  and  after  the  operation. 
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Now  th  i  incision  of  the  cornea — that  it  may  unite  by  the 

intention,  an  I    without  any  cicatrix,    which    would   impede    the 

-  of  light  passing  through  the  cornea,  must  form  the  perfi 

segment  of  a  circle,  perfectly  regular  and  smooth  at  us, 

at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sclerotic  coal  ;   and  til'-  aperture 

must  be  Sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  easy  escapement  of   the 
cataract. 

Now  in  the  first  period  of  the  operation,  which  is  the  section 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  subsequent  one  of  opening  the  capsules, 
the  texture  of  that  delicate  membrane,  the  Iris,  must  be  respected. 
Among  the  principal  dangers  attending  this  operation,  is  the 
evacuation  of  the  vitreous  Humor.  If  the  Hyaloid  membrane 
is  not  perfectly  healthy,  it  is  apt  to  be  ruptured;  and  the  Vit- 
reous Humor  expelled  from  the  eyes,  either  before,  with,  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  expulsion  of  the  opaque  Lens.  There  remains 
after  the  most  favorable  case  of  Extraction,  an  extensive  wound 
of  the  cornea ;  and  the  closure  of  this  wound  by  immediate 
union  and  without  any  protrusion  of  the  Iris,  we  conceive  to  be 
a  peculiar  desideratum.  If  the  Iris  should  project  into  the 
wound,  it  complicates  the  case. 

Sometimes  violent  suppurative  inflammation  invades  the  eye 
after  this  process  ;  the  entire  structure  of  the  organ  is  broken 
down,  and  becomes  a  disorganized  mass. 

In  less  severe  cases,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  visits 
that  delicate  structure  called  the  Iris ;  the  pupil  closes  or  the 
cornea  becomes  opaque. 

To  excise  circularly  with  a  knife,  a  tissue  surrounding  a  fluid — 
which  fluid  is  not  to  be  discharged  until  that  section  is  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  a  semicircle  ;  and  within  this  fluid  suspend- 
ed a  movable  membrane  ;  which  must  not  be  displaced  or  in- 
jured  in  performing  this  section — to  do  this  well,  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  manipulations  on  the  Human  Eye,  and  character- 
istic of  the  movements  of  a  master-hand  ;  few  possessing  the 
manual  dexterity  required  for  its  successful  execution.  Unless 
we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  operating,  we  cannot 
accustomed  to  the  various  difficulties  of  the  process  and  acquire 
that  confidence  in  our  own  power  which  is  so  essential  to  its  sue- 
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cessful  termination.  The  constant  rolling  of  the  organ,  the  little 
control  which  the  patient  has  over  it,  the  mind  excited  by  the 
dread  of  the  operation ;  and  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  actions 
of  the  organ  when  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  instru- 
ments, are  sources  of  real  difficulty,  so  that  the  greatest  care 
and  judgment  are  required  to  bring  the  case  to  a  successful 
termination.  Undoubtedly  Extraction  is  a  process  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  unless  we  frequently  perform  it  on  the  Cadaver,  so 
as  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  ;  the  expec- 
tation of  succeeding  on  the  living  subject,  would  be  as  unreason- 
able, as  the  attempts  would  be  unjust  and  absurd.  I  believe 
these  comprise  the  principle  arguments,  in  favor  of  and  against 
Extraction.  I  shall  now  take  up  Depression  or  Couching,  and 
its  modification,  Reclination. 

The  principles  on  which  the  process  of  depression  are  founded 
are  essentially  bad.  In  this  operation  we  push  the  opaque  Lens 
directly  below  the  axis  of  vision,  and  necessarily  rupture  a  num* 
ber  of  the  ciliary  processes;  and  produce  injurious  pressure,  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  Iris  ;  as  there  is  really  no  apprecia- 
ble space  between  this  delicate  membrane  and  the  capsule  of  the 
Lens,  and  consequently  no  posterior  chamber. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  A.  Von  Graefe,  the  Berlin  Occulist's 
new  operation  called  Iridectomy,  for  the  cure  of  Glaucoma  is 
founded,  reducing  the  extreme  tension  of  the  Globe,  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  consequently  relieving  the 
pressure  of  the  ball  and  Retina ;  leaving  more  space  for  the 
fluid,  by  excision  of  the  Iris.  Another  important  objection  to 
this  process  is,  that  the  Lens  is  only  partially  covered  by  the 
vitreous  humor ;  and  its  elasticity  is  very  apt  to  cause  it  to 
ascend  again  and  impede  vision.  There  is  also  great  danger 
from  pressure  on  the  Retina  producing  Amaurosis. 

I  believe  these  are  the  views  generally  entertained  by  Opthal- 
mic  Surgeons  with  respect  to  this  process. 

I  shall  now  take  up  Reclination.  As  there  are  some  peculiar- 
ities in  my  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  which  differs 
from  that  usually  laid  down  in  books,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
describe  it. 
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Ws  '.rally  directed  by  books  to  introduce  the  ne 

•  lid  distance  from  the  cornea,  above  or  below  the  I 
diameter  of  ti.  Now  if  we  recollect  our  anatomy,  the 

long  ciliary  artery  comes  up  on  each  side,  and  bifurcates  three 
lines  from  that  membrane,  so  that  we  can  introduce  the  needle 
in  the  centre  of  the  bifurcation,  two  lines  from  the  cornea,  with- 
out interfering  with  those  vessels.  The  advantage  of  making 
the  puncture  at  this  point,  consists  in  having  easier  access  to  the 
upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  cataract,  so  as  to  incise  the  ca: 
fully. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  process  ;  and 
on  which  its  chief  utility  .depends,  and  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to,  so  that  others  may  verify  the  fact. 

I  have  been  operating  on  the  Human  Eye  for  a  number  of 
years,  and,  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  in  a  single  case,  no 
matter  how  tremulous  the  Iris  was,  indicating  a  dissolution  of 
the  vitreous  humor.  If  the  following  directions  are  implicitly 
followed,  the  cataract  will  remain  reclined. 

In  the  first  place  introduce  the  needle  two  lines  from  the  cor- 
nea in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  eye,  with  the  cutting 
edges  backward  and  forward  ;  by  this  means  you  pass  it  as  it  were 
between  the  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  eoat  and  the  ciliary  processes, 
without  tearing  or  lacerating  them.  As  soon  as  the  curved  por- 
tion is  introduced,  rotate  the  needle  on  its  own  axis,  so  as  to 
bring  the  convex  portion  of  the  curve  forward,  and  by  that 
means  you  pass  it  between  the  Iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  Lens, 
without  injuring  that  delicate  and  fragile  membrane.  Now  _rive 
the  cutting  edge  that  direction  that  it  will  bear  on  the  capsule  of 
the  Lens,  so  as  to  incise  it  freely,  then  bring  the  convexity 
of  the  curve  forward,  a  little  above  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  cataract  in  front ;  make  the  handle  of  the  instrument  follow 
the  direction  of  a  line  forward,  upward  and  inward  ;  this  will 
compel  the  cataract  to  describe  a  course,  backward,  downward 
and  outward,  making  the  aperture  in  the  sclerotic  coat  the  ful- 
crum ;  this  will  recline  the  cataract,  making  its  anterior  surface 
uppermost,  and  its  lower  edge  forwards,  placing  it  in  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  vitreous  humor,  between  the  external  and  inferior 
recti  muscles ;  turn  the  needle  frequently  on  its  axis  to  free  its 
point  from  the  cataract ;  then  withdraw  it,  in  the  reverse  posi- 
tion it  was  entered,  with  the  convex  portion  forward  until  you  free 
it  from  the  Iris  ;  and  then  turn  the  cutting  edges  backward  and 
forward  as  you  withdraw  it  through  the  external  puncture.  At 
this  period  of  the  operation  you  will  have  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious, otherwise  the  Lens  may  revolve  on  its  axis  and  pass  into 
the  anterior  chamber ;  in  that  case,  the  best  practice  is  to  ex- 
tract immediately  by  a  small  superior  sec  tion  of  the  cornea. 

I  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  the  detention  of  the  cataract  at 
this  particular  point ;  it  must  be  that  the  vitreous  humor  is  more 
consistent  here  than  elsewhere  ;  but  why  it  should  be  so,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  hazard  an  opinion.  The  ultimate  success  of  this 
process,  depends  on  a  free  laceration  of  the  chrystaline  capsule  ; 
so  that  the  humors  of  the  eye  may  have  free  access  to  the  cata- 
ract, and  in  this  manner  be  taken  up  by  absorption. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  number  of  the  profession  are  opposed 
to  this  process,  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  even  go  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  it  is  only  palliative,  and  that  the  lens  is  liable 
at  any  moment  to  ascend  again  and  impede  vision.  It  must  be 
freely  admitted,  that  if  the  Lens  is  reclined,  surrounded  with  its 
capsule,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  absorb  ;  but  if  freed  from  that 
membrane,  it  will  gradually  disappear.  In  support  of  this  argu- 
ment I  shall  give  you  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  Sommerring,  Hey 
and  M.  Lisfranc.  These  gentlemen  have  dissected  eyes  after 
death  where  reclination  had  been  performed.  The  Lens  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  On  the  contrary,  Emden,  Beer  and  Hey, 
who  have  examined  eyes  after  death,  found  the  Lens  reclined 
with  its  capsule  undisturbed,  over  which  absorption  seemed 
to  have  no  control ;  proving  that,  as  I  mentioned  before,  depriv- 
ing the  Lens  of  its  capsule  is  a  very  important  point  for  the 
successful  termination  of  this  operation. 

Since  my  residence  here  I  have  had  two  cases,  of  hard  cap- 
sulo-lenticular  cataract,  of  the  ages  of  60  and  64  years.  One  of 
them,  William  Leggett,  resides  in  this  place,  and  maybe  seen  at 
any  time.    His  Iris  still  remains  tremulous,  showing  a  dissolved 
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of  the  Vltreo  >~  Sam  <r.     I  reclined  his  cataract,  (« 
only  being  operated  on  by  me)  and  his  sight  is  perfect  with  the 

aid  of  a  cataract  g 

This  was  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  cases  you  OOuld  well 
meet  with:   for  his  general  health  was  very  much  impaired,    in 

[iience  of  a  broken  down  constitution  ;   the  other  eai 
GO  had  the  same  die  ate  of  the  Vitreous  Humor  ;  hut  his 

general  health  was  much  better.  He  also  recovered  his  vision.  I 
hi  1  several  other  easefl  hut  I  select  these  two,  as  being  im- 
mediately in  this  neighborhood. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on 
constitutional  treatment.  This  is  all  important.  Get  the  patient's 
health  up  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  perfection  you  can, 
before  you  commence  to  operate  ;  and  this  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  losing  and  gaining  vision. 

Now  in  reviewing  the  arguments  for  and  against,  this  modifi- 
cation of  Depression,  called  Inclination,  I  conceive  that  a  mind 
untrammeled  by  prejudice  will  not  cast  that  odium  and  stigma 
upon  it,  which  some  authors  have  done. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  inculcate  the  principle  that 
this  process  shonld  supercede  Extraction  or  Solution  ;  by  no 
means  ;  but  the  principle  I  contend  for  is,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases,  which  this  process  is  applicable  to,  and  no 
other ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  manner,  in  which  a  person 
could  exhibit  his  ignorance  of  opthalmic  surgery  more  grossly ; 
than  by  asking  what  is  your  favorite  mode  of  operating  for  cat- 
aract ;  as  one  class  of  cases  will  come  under  the  process  of  so- 
lution or  absorption  ;  another  under  Reclination,  and  another, 
under  Extraction. 

I  shall  simply  state  a  few  cases  in  support  of  this  argument ; 
for  instance,  persons  present  themselves  advanced  in  life,  with 
double  cataract — (now  in  those  individuals  we  ijeneralbj  meet 
with  hard  cataract,  I  say  generally y  for  sometimes,  rarely  how- 
ever, they  are  soft  ia  that  class  of  people) — with  a  small  palpe- 
bral fissure,  very  shallow  anterior  chambers,  so  as  to  endanger 
wounding  the  Iris  in  making  the  section  of  the  cornea,  and  a 
sunken  eye  ;  nod  that  may  be  produced  by  two  causes;  1st  an 
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unusual  projection  of  the  supra  orbital  ridge ;  2d  by  absorption 
of  the  adipose  tissue.  In  these  cases  you  cannot  denude  the 
globe  sufficiently  without  producing  such  an  amount  of  pressure 
as  would  evacuate  the  Vitreous  Humor  and  consequently  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  organ.  Advanced  age  in  itself  is  also  an 
objection ;  then  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature  are  enfee- 
bled, and  consequently  the  adhesive  process  would  fail  and  the 
section  of  the  cornea  would  not  heal  by  by  first  intention — a 
broken  down  constitution,  independent  of  age,  would  form  an 
analagous  ground  of  objection  ;  adhesions  of  the  pupil ;  affec- 
tions of  the  chest  producing  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing  &c, 
&c,  myosis,  or  habitual  contraction  of  the  pupil;  the  eyes  un- 
steady and  easily  thrown  into  convulsive  movements  ;  excessive 
and  insuperable  timidity,  rendering  them  unmanageable  during 
and  after,  the  operation ;  a  dissolved  state  of  the  Vitreous  Hu- 
mor. 

These  are  all  cases  in  which  Extraction  or  solution  would  be 
entirely  inapplicable,  and  out  of  the  question.  The  only  possi- 
ble chance  would  be  by  Reclination. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  to  those  commencing 
opthalmic  Surgery. 

The  Human  Eye,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  is  a  minute  but 
very  complex  organ,  and  has  a  representative  of  every  tissue 
building  up  the  Human  fabric.  It  is  as  it  were,  an  exquisite  but 
diminutive  mirror,  wherein  we  see  reflected  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  and  wherein  the  therapeutical  effects  of  certain  reme- 
dies are  open  to  our  inspection. 

Sight  is  certainly  our  most  precious  sense,  and  indeed  we  may 
well  say  that  the  Human  Eye  is  God's  Telegraph  between  mind 
and  matter.  Through  this  medium  all  our  other  senses  are  made 
subordinate  to  each  other.  It  is  also  our  most  precious  channel 
of  communication  with  the  external  world,  and  with  each  other. 
Man  is  naturally  a  social  being,  consequently  blindness  is  one  of 
the  greatest  afflictions  which  can  befal  him  ;  and  indeed  some 
would  prefer  to  die,  rather  than  isolated  from  society,  to  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence,  shut  out  from  the  cheering  light  of 
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day,  rived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those   whom   they 

I 

Even  to  the  wealthy,  the  loss  of  Bight  is  an    inexprc- 
grief  and  anguish.     Wealth  may  indeed  somewhat  mitigate  their 
Bufferings,  by  enabling  them  to  purchase  assistance  from  others. 

But  when  this  ine  visits  the  poor  and  the  needy  ;  the 

working  classes  of  society,  who  are  depending  on  their  daily  la. 
bour  for  support;  what  a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  mil 
unfolded  to  thsir  view  ;  their  intellect  uncultivated  pei ha] 

education  ;  not  one  ray  of  hope  to  illuminate  their  dark,  and 
dreary  journey,  through  this  cold,  unfeeling,  and  uncharitable 
world,  with  scarcely  sufficient  to  nourish  and  support  their  cma. 
ciated  forms.  At  last,  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  takes  them  to 
himself,  and  they  finally  sink  into  a  pauper's  grave.  Now  this 
is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggerated,  or  highly  painted  picture 
of  the  imagination  ;  but  one  we  frequently  witness,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  some  ill  advised,  and  badly  executed  operation  on  the 
human  eye.  This  should  act  as  a  powerful  incentive,  to  admon- 
ish and  warn  us  of  our  imperative  duty ;  which  is  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  means  in  our  power,  to  enlighten  and  improve 
our  minds  on  this  subject.  "We  surely  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
practise  this  department  of  our  profession,  without  due  and  suf- 
ficient preparation;  capable  of  doing  so  much  good,  if  properly 
studied  and  understood ;  so  full  of  danger  and  peril  to  the  hu- 
man family,  if  shrouded  with  ignorance  and  recklessness.  I 
would  fain  hope  the  responsibility  which  this  view  of  the  subject 
reveals  to  us,  will,  as  I  have  said  before,  induce  every  honorable 
and  high  minded  man  to  direct  his  undivided  attention  to  the  va- 
rious diseases  of  this  complicated,  delicate  and  most  precious 
organ  ;  and  to  take  every  advantage,  both  by  dissection  and 
otherwise,  to  obtain  that  knowledge  and  information  which  will  en 
able  him  to  diminish  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  thousands  yti 
unborn  ;  recollecting  at  the  same  time  that  in  our  most  fortunate 
cases  we  are  only  the  favored  instruments  of  a  supreme  and 
all  riding  power  who  guides  our  destinies  through  this  world  • 
and  is  the  foundation  and  source  from  whence  all  that  is  pure 
and  holy  emanates. 
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Messrs.  Editors. — In  accordance  with  jour  request  I  hand 
you  an  articb  on  the  comparative  merits  and  success  of  the 
principle  operations,  performed  on  the  Human  Eye,  for  the  re- 
movalof  true  cataract  from  the  axis  of  vision. 

It  is  the  experience  of  some  eighteen  years  in  opthalmic  Sur. 
gery,  constantly  operating  on  this  delicate  organ  in  different 
climates.  As  this  article  has  been  written  in  rather  a  hasty  and 
hurried  manner,  if  you  should  detect  any  errors  or  inaccura- 
cies, I  should  fain  hope,  you  will  impute  them  to  the  true  cause, 
that  of  being  pressed  for  time  ;  and  therefore  please  accept  the 
will  for  the  deed.  Should  this  article  prove  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  my  object  is  fully  attained. 

Meantime  I  Remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Portland,  Oct.,  1,  1858.  R.  Seeds. 


SELECTED. 


THE  MEDICAL  USES  OF  WINES. 

This  is  a  subject  thickly  clouded  with  all  sorts  of  predjudices  and 
prepossessions,  as  is  the  discussion  of  most  substances  used  equally  by 
the  sick  and  the  healthy.  Persons  argue  that  what  is  good  for  them- 
selves must  be  good  for  their  patients.  We  have  known  a  plethoric 
dietician,  who  himself  loved  lobster-salad  and  champagne  in  the  small 
hours  advise  a  starveling  dyspeptic  to  follow  his  custom  of  taking  no 
breakfast  till  noon.  So  a  hearty  rough-stomached  doctor  will  declare 
one  diluted  alcohol  just  as  good  as  another  ;  the  ascetic,  or  the  reform- 
ed rake,  will  pronounce  all  equally  bad  ;  the  gouty  will  dread  all  that  is 
thin  and  acid ;  the  aguish  will  have  a  predilection  for  Port. 

It  is  very  possible  that  prime  wines  may  be  made  of  all  kinds,  which 
may  be  equally  and  perfectly  wholesome  ;  but  their  rarity  will  always 
put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  our  patients,  and  what  we  have  practically 
to  think  of  in  naming  a  wine  for  use,  is  at  bestja  second  or  third-rate  ar- 
ticle.    We  must  also  choose  those  which  are  capable  of  being  grown 
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in  quantity  proportioned  to  their  popularity,  or  the  chances  of  adulte- 
ration ire  exaggerated.  When  Madeira  was  on  everybody's  table,  it 
could  not  be  recomended  to  patients,  fur,  in  nine  I  of  ten,  it 

ither  an  inferior  sort  or  a  sour  imitation.     But  now  that  it  h::.s 
gone  out  of  fashion,  a  wbolsome  and  often  i  ine  is  to  l>e 

bought  of  thai  kind,  and  the  adulterators  expend  their  ingenuityupoa 
sherry.     What  we  want  is  a  liquor  which  is  either  produced  in  very 
[uantities,  or  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  the  million  for  il  to  be 
worth  imitating. 

The  medical  questions  concerning  the  employment  of  wine  will  he 
put  in  the  clearest  light  for  exhibiting  our  real  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, by  considering  separately  the  physiological  effects  on  the  hu- 
man  frame. 

Tho  effects  may  be  practically  included  under  the  following  heads  : 
Exhilaration,  Nutrition,  Arrest  of  Destructive  Metamorphosis,  Ine- 
briation, Degeneration  of  Tissue,  Derangement  of  Digestion.  The 
three  first  are  good — the  three  last  bad  ;  and  the  object  is  to  secure 
the  former,  while  avoiding  the  latter. 

Exltilardtion  is  not  mearly  a  minor  degree  of  drunken □  IBS.  It 
may  be  produced  by  many  things  besides  alcohol  and  which  do  not  in- 
ebriate— such  as,  for  example,  the  essential  oils,  peppermint,  onions, 
valerian,  assafoetida,  tea,  coffee.  Even  eating,  and  the  increased  circu- 
lation of  blood,  produce  the  effect  to  some  extent.  Alcoholic  fluids 
truly  do  exhilarate  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  rapidity,  but  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  alcohol  they  contain.  A  glass  of  wine  will 
raise  the  spirits  of  a  healthy  person  as  much  as  a  glass  of  gin  ;  a  glass 
of  fine  claret  as  much  as  one  of  strong  tavern  port;  and  this  is  not 
merely  from  the  pleasure  of  taste  or  association,  for  the  same  may  be 
observed  in  fever  patients,  whose  gustatory  nerves  are  blunted  by  a 
thick  coating  of  sordes. 

The  distinction  is  not  only  a  subjective  one,  evident  to  the  mind  of 
tin-  recipient,  while  it  is  incapable  of  demonstration  to  others.  There 
is  aval  physiological  difference  in  the  effects  which  follow  exhilarating 
and  intoxicating  doses — a  difference  which,  in  its  ultimate  result-  im- 
mountfl  to  a  complete  contrast.  The  former  increase  the  amount  of 
vital  powers  rendered  available  in  a  given  period,  and  the  latter  dt- 
crease  them.      Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  antithesis? 

This  is  too  important  a  matter  to  rest  solely  on  the  unassisted  - 
of  patient  or  observer,  and  it  docs  not  do  so,  for  the  admirable  expert- 
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merits  of  Dr.  Bocker  have  submitted  it  to  the  proof  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis. Though  the  whole  series  of  his  investigations  into  the  action  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  Lear  directly  on  the  present  subject,  they  are  too 
mutually  dependent  on  one  another,  and  too  lengthy  for  quotation. 
The  general  results,  however,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  special  action  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  to  arrest  destructive  as- 
similation— to  stop  the  over-active  processes  of  life  in  the  effects  upon 
the  organism  ;  so  that,  for  a  certain  period  during  the  stay  of  the  al- 
cohol in  the  system,  less  urea,  less  phosphates,  less  water  aro  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  less  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs,  and  less  digestion  goes 
on  in  the  alimentary  canal,  showing  that  the  muscles,  bones,  nerves, 
&c,  are  not  getting  rid  of  their  effete  tissue,  but  retaining  it,  and 
making  use  of  it  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  give  rise  in  the  body  to  a  defensive 
re-action,  which  is  prominent,  first,  immediately  after  taking  the  dose, 
then  gives  place  to  the  special  action,  and  on  this  ceasing,  is  again 
manifested  to  a  greater  extent. 

3.  So  that  if  a  suitable  quantity  be  taken,  and  if  both  action  and 
re-action  are  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  before  the  dose  be  repeated, 
more  manifestation  of  life,  represented  by  more  excretion  and  more 
consequent  renewal  of  the  body,  takes  place  in  a  given  time  with  the 
alcoholic  drink  than  without.  There  has  been  a  positive  gain  in  vital- 
ity. 

4.  But  if  such  a  large  quantity  is  taken  at  once  that  the  re-action  is 
overpowered,  or  if  it  is  arrested  by  a  continuous  repetition  of  the 
dose,  the  manifestation  of  life  is  kept  down ;  the  body  is  not  renewed, 
because  its  effete  particles  are  not  removed,  and  the  amount  of  vitality 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  at  a  loss.* 

The  first  named  state  is  exhilaration,  in  which  the  alcohol  may  be 
fairly  called  a  food  or  medicine,  for  body  and  mind.  The  second  state 
is  intoxication,  when  it  is  a  poison  to  both. 

Now,  the  exhilarating  effects  of  diluted  alcohol  are  very  much  in- 
creased by  its  admixture  with  sugar,  extractive,  vegetable  essential  oils, 
ethers,  and  the  allied  substances  which  have  been  described  as 
producing  the  aroma  and  bouquet  of  wines.  With  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
which  taken  alone  would  be  inefficient,  a  delicate  wine  is  able  to  pro- 

*  Beitrage  zur  Heikunde,  von  F.  W.  Bocker,  vol.  i  sect.  6.  Wcingeist.  "We 
have  introduced  the  name  of  this  author  again  in  our  heading  list,  because 
he,  and  indeed  all  physiologists  of  the  Schultz-Schultzenstein  school  are  much 
less  known  in  England  than  they  deserve.  A  collection  of  translations  and 
abstracts  would  make  an  admirable  volume  for  the  {Sydenham  Society. 
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The   beneficial  effects  on.the  nen  m  are  increased  by 

thus,  sparkling  Champagne  will  son  I  magi. 

cal  effect  in  stopping  vomiting  in  c  with   much   mm 

vons  depression.     Ami  even  in  health,  the  greatest  exhilaration 

mine  effervescing  wines  is  notorions.    The  physi  .plana- 

tion  of  this  result  is  not  very  clear.     It  cannot  be  due  to  the  carbonil 
acid  alone,  for  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  tends  to  completely  oj 

Perhape  the  sodden  physical   changes  in   the  liquor 
during  the  extrication  of  the    fixed  air  develops  others  which  in  a  na 
scent  state  are  more  potent  than  at  other  times.       Perhaps  other 
are  generated  whose  properties  are,  in    themselves,  exhilarating 
the  Champagne    sent  into  Wurtemburg  from    Rheims,   Baron  ' 
found  that  for  every  volume   of   carbonic  acid  there   were  two  volume! 
of  protoxide  of  nitrogen*  (laughing  gas)  ;  and  it  was  assumed,   with- 
out absolute  proof,  to  have  been  artificially  introduced  for  the  j 
of  augmenting  the  joyous  results  of  the  bottle.     The  subject  demands 
chemical  investigation  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  and  it  would 
over,  be  useful  to  know  if  we  could  thus  at  will  increase  the  require! 
exhilaration,  while  decreasing  the  quantity  of  alcohol  or  carbon i 
Beets  of  alcohol  arc  augmented  by  it.-  mixtui 
other  constituents  of  wine,  but  its  iutoxi 
diminished,  and  thus  y  be  taken,  with  its  advantag 

out  its  e\i!.-.      So  that,  for  example,  if  a  man  drinks  a  pint  i 
Brando's  Marsala,  b  somewhat  larger  dose  of  spirit  than  there 

is   in   half  a   pint   of  gin,t   but,   it    i-    a  .  without  the 

•  ll<  dical  Tim  -    K 

t  Marsala  contains  ii6.o:{  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  (Brando)  ;  (■ 
4'JA  per  Cent  (Junes). 
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same  bad  consequences.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ethers*  and  sugar,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  to  the  inti- 
mate combination  of  the  alcohol  with  extractive  and  albuminous  matter, 
so  that  it  is  not  absorbed  immediately  by  the  membranes,  but  gradually 
and  during  a  process  of  digestion.  It  is  obvious  that  its  local  effect  on 
the  mucous  surfaces  and  viscera  must  be  thus  much  modified,  and  a 
powerful  argument  is  afforded  in  favor  of  the  use  of  wine  instead  of 
brandy  for  invalids. 

Nutrition  is  an  indirect  effect  of  wine.  There  is  shown  by  chemi- 
cal investigation  to  be  very  little  substance  in  it  capable  of  building  up 
the  body.  The  phosphates  and  albumen  are  more  readily  found  else- 
where, as  Franklin  has  imprinted  on  our  memories  by  his  comparison 
of  a  penny  roll  and  a  gallon  of  beer.  But  alcohol  seems  to  render 
the  alimentary  canal  more  ready  to  absorb  nutriment.  Farmers  find 
this,  and  always  try  to  put  some  waste  beer  or  fermenting  grains  in 
their  pig  troughs.  Physicians  find  it,  too,  and  give  their  patients  cod- 
liver  oil  in  a  glass  of  sherry  when  they  would  have  it  fatten  quickly. 
The  effect,  however,  is  probably  confined  to  oleaginous  food  and  the 
adipose  tissue,  for  the  digestion  of  albuminous  matter  by  the  gastric 
juice  is  certainly  impeded  by  alcohol. 

Hence  we  gain  the  following  rules  concerning  the  administration  of 
wine  as  an  aid  to  nutrition  : — 1st.  That  the  alcoholic  contents  are 
those  of  principal  importance,  and  that  the  amount  of  solid  or  nutri- 
tive matter  in  the  wine  makes  but  little  difference.  2ndly.  That  we 
may  hope  help  from  it  in  increasing  adipose  tissue,  but  not  muscle. 
3dly.  That,  as  its  agreement  with  fatty  food  is  the  prime  object,  we 
must  avoid  those  wines  which  are  likely  to  make  such  food  unassimilat 
ble,  as,  for  example,  by  making  it  rancid  ;  and  therefore,  4thly. 
That  sound  wines  with  a  small  proportion  of  acid  to  their  alcohol,  and 
but  little  body  to  cause  re-fermentation,  should  be  selected ;  the  types 
of  perfection  may  be  considered  the  dry  Spanish  wines,  Amontillado 
and  Manzanilla.  And,  5thly.  They  should  be  taken  along  with  the 
fatty  food  itself,  or  immediately  after  it. 

The  arrest  of  destructive  metamorphosis,  or  what  has  been  pictur- 
esquely called  "the  moulting  of  the  tissues,"  is  unquestionably  the 

*The  disinebriating  influence  of  ether  is  shown  by  its  being  actually  a  rem- 
edy for  drunkenness.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  taken  neat  on  a  little  oil  will  re- 
store to  temporary  sobriety.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  been  popularized 
in  France,  by  its  forming  a  point  in  a  wicked  railway  novel  (Le  Trou  de 
l'Enfer),  the  author  of  which  perhaps  owed  it  to  M.  Batilliat  (Traite  sur  les 
Vins  de  la  France,  p.  190). 
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interstitial  death  in  Ion 
.  iralence  -  either 

i&ted  or  become  inert.    By  them  we  can  check 

oatarrbi 
-.  amputate  as,  Sec.     By  them  wo  can  diminish, 
I  .  tli-  wearing  ont  of  the  body  bj  the  oyer- worked  mind, 

in  this  1  ipolis,  throws  bo  many  into  the  hands  of  the 

p  Bat  io  the  wielding  of  I  swor  1.  tl 

judgment  is  requisite,  lest  we  carry    the  effect  too  far.     Tin*  d< 
is  part  of  life,  and  nece 
.'.  il  ;  if,  then,  we  checkit  too  far.  interstitial  life  is  dimii 
and  :'  :-  overloaded  with  matter  incapable  of  vitality. 

better,  therefore,  to  give  alcohol  in  a  diluted  form,  even  when 

to  produce  its  most  decided  action,  as  in  typhus  foyer, 
ample.     And  it  is  hotter  to  give  it  combined,  as  it  is  in  wine,  will 
other  substances  of  partially  corresponding  action,  than  to  administer 
it.  merely  diffused  in  water,  as  is  sometimes  done  for  economy's  sake. 
,  we  know  from  Dr.  Booker's  experiments,  has  a  special  effect  in 
limiting  the  destruction  of  tissues  containing  phosphates,  tissues  of  no 
portance  than  the  hones  and  nerves.      And  it  is  likely  that  sim- 
ilar investigations  into  the  physiology  of  ethers  may  show  some  special 
effects  belonging  to  them.     The  acids,  too,  and  the  extractive  in  wines 
seem  to  prevent,   better  than  water,   those  injurious  effects  upon  the 
mucous  membranes  which  spirituous  liquors  exhibit.      There  is,  then, 
no  extravagance  in  preferring  wine  to  brandy  and  water  in  the  man- 
it  of  low  fevers  in  hospital  and  parish  practice. 
This   is    not  the  place  to  discuss  details   in  the  mode  and    period  of 
administering  wine  in   acute   complaints.      But  one  reminder  may  be 
d<  luced  from  the  view  taken  of  its  physiological  action — viz.,  to  allow 
I  to  elapse  during  which  its  effects  may  Mil-side,  and  the 

r  for  a  time  its  metamorphoses,  bo  that  the  effete  tissues  may  have 

a  due  exit  The  night  ifl  a  convenient  time  for  this  in  general  ;  but  if 
from  any  cause  this  is  considered  expedient,  some  hours  of  correspond- 
ing duration  should  be  selected,  during  which  the  administration  of 
stimulants  may  be  discontinued. 

The  wine  chosen  for  fever  cases  i<  usually  Port  ;  but  the  rail 
good  Portugal  wine,  and  the  of  all  low-priced 

ma  now  in  the  market,    render  it  daily   more   and   more   incum- 
bent upon  us    to  have  substitutes  at  hand.      The  best  in    the    London 
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market  seem  to  be  the  red  Spanish  wines,  Beni  Carlo,  and    Cadiz  • — 
especially  the  former,  which,  indeed,  is  often  mixed  with  spoiled  Port- 
uguese wine,  and  sold  as  port.     It  may  be  had  in  the  wood,  al 
price  considering  its  strength,  and  is  highly  to  be  commended  for  hos- 
pital use  in  a  dilute  state. 

Poor  people,  however,  are  not  the  only  patients  supplied  with  port 
wine  unfitted  for  the  sick  room.  The  prepossessions  in  favor  of  an- 
tiquity causes  many  cellars  in  wealthy  houses  to  furnish  nothing  but  a 
damaged  article.  To  find  fault  with  a  bottle  that  cost  a  great  sum  a 
great  many  years  ago,  is  flat  here&y,  and  the  better  way  is  to  give  it 
up  at  once,  and  order  your  patient  a  good  full  bodied  wine  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  such  as  Madeira,  Burgundy,  or  Hermitage. 

Inebriation  is  a  terrible  word  to  meet  with  in  periodical  literature. 
It  opens  up  a  prospect  of  so  many  social  and  political  questions,  that 
the  reader  is  apt  to  close  the  page  in  despair.  He  shall  be  let  off  here 
with  a  simple  remark  derived  from  wayside  observation — viz., that  in 
all  countries  where  wine  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  drunkenness  is  almost 
unknown  ;  where  it  is  most  expensive,  that  vice  is  at  its  maximum. 

Degeneration  of  tissue,  as  a  consequence  of  drinking,  appears  to 
be  a  chronic  state  of  that  arrest  of  metamorphosis  which  has  been  al- 
ready discussed  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  The  effete  tissue  remains  as 
a  useless  burden  mixed  up  with  the  healthy,  and  is  finally  converted 
into  the  least  vitalized  of  all  the  organic  constituents  of  the  body,  oil 
or  fat.  Careful  and  valuable  observations  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Bocker,  on  the  abnormally  retained  blood-discs  in  the  circulating  fluids 
of  habitual  spirit-drinkers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  degenerated 
hearts,  livers,  and  kidneys  of  these  miserable  suicides  is  familiar  to  us 
all. 

Degeneration  arises  from  the  arrest  of  metamorphosis  being  too  long 
and  continuously  kept  up,  Hence,  there  is  little  danger  of  it  in  acute 
cases,  where  the  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  remedies  we  find  it  expe* 
dient  to  administer  is  necessarily  diminished  as  the  disease  recedes, 
and  during  convalescence  is  reduced  to  the  ordinary  allowance  of  health. 
But  in  chronic  cases  it  is  often  a  matter  for  serious  consideration 
whether  we  shall  employ  an  agent  capable  of  doing,  along  with  the 
good  we  intend,  an  evil  greater  than  that  originally  to  be  combated. 
If  the  dose  of  a  stimulant  be  repeated  before  the  arrest  of  metamor- 
phosis has  ceased  and  the  re-action  of  the  system  has  begun,  a  second 
arrest  indeed  takes  place  as  before  ;  but  the  postponed  re-action  is  aug- 
mented in  force  each  time  it  is  delayed,  and  when  it  occurs  at  last,  it 
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painfully  d  .1  more  difficult 

rtind  to  put 

firmed  tippling  ;  and 

.  •  medical  man.     S  it  him   that 

will  all«\  .  phenomena,  and 

commends  it  without  due  warning.     The  patient  knows  no  harm  in 
alcohol  long  as  b  .         rhinks 

able  relief  he  exjx 
A  safer  for  him  would  be  tl  oal  debauch  of  a  man 

fligate,  than  hi-  own  continn 
A  drunken  bout  brings  if-  own  cure,  and  is  usually  allow- 
o»l  to  1  I  by  re-action  afterwards  ;  but  the  most  alarming symp* 

t'  :n  in  a  tippler  is  that  he  cannot  get  drunk.      Day  by  day  the: 
little  Less  and  a  little  less  life  in  his  Bystem,  till  at  last 
body  is  lit  for  burial. 

Now,  tlie  results  al  practically  speaking,  unknown 

as  the  consequence  of  wii  spirit  drinking  that  leads   to 

There  are  >e\vral  reasons  for  this,  independent  of  the  chemical 

of  the  li.juor<.      Wine  i-  rarely  use  1  except  at  the  principL 
or  as  a  sort  of  medicine  in  measured  quantity  at  other  hour-,  bo  that 
-  have  time  to  pass  away  before  anoth  9  due, 

i  craving  f»r  increased  quantity  i-  experienced.     In  fact,  men 
go    on    taking  daily   for   quarters  of    their    life    the    same    id 
number  of  glasses,  feeling  daily  the  same  comfort,  and  never  fin 
d      ssary  to  increase  the  quantity.     IJut  the  spirit  I  pened 

when  its  owner  "feel-  to  want  it,-' — nay,  it  is  very  often  carried  about 

under  the  appropriate  1/  9  its  dead!;. 

a  '*]  3tol." 

n  in  the  habit,  in  insurance  practice,  of  omitting 
usual  enquiries  about  "sobriety"  and  "temperam 

and  elicit  no  information,  and  substituting  for  them  the  >imple 
m — 'Do  you  ever  take  spirits  between  meals!"      T: 
tiling  definite,  not  to  be  shirked,   and  if  answered  in  the  afhrmitive 
should  lead  to  rejection. 

The  subject  of  spirit  drink  up  more  space  in  this  a 

than  our  promise  of  avoiding  tei  commonplaces  perhaps  led  the 

But  we  have  two  excuses  :   one  is.  that  II 

quite  distinct  ground  fr the  question  of  drunkenness,  has  much 

more  to  do  with  the  production  of  disease,  and  i.-  therefore  much  more 
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the  province  of  a  medical  reviewer.  The  other  excuse  is  (we  blush 
to  write  it),  that  no  class  of  persons  who  have  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation are  so  often  addicted  to  it  as  medical  men.  Londoners  were 
shocked  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the  suicide  of  a  highly  moral  and 
intellectual  surgeon,  who  left  a  paper  attributing  his  despair  to  the  habit 
of  secret  tippling ;  but  they  would  have  been  less  astonished  had  they 
known  how  many  practitioners  all  over  the  country  suffer  from  the 
peculiar  dyspepsia  of  alcoholism.  The  long  robe  and  her  majesty's 
uniforms  are  occasionally  disgraced  by  inebriation,  clergyman  may  sit 
too  long  at  the  bottle,  but  spirit  tippling  seems  left  to  medical  men  and 
the  classes  below  them.  They  have  many  temptations:  hard  mental 
and  corporeal  toil,  sudden  calls  for  exertion  when  tired,  broken  rest, 
irregular  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  weary  waiting  in  lone  farm-house3 
for  lingering  labors,  the  dull  company  of  ill-educated  persons,  the  wish 
to  be  sociable  and  not  seem  proud,  are  a  few  of  them.  Into  these 
temptations  they  do  fall,  and  that  on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  rural 
districts. 

To  require  an  unfortunate  patient  and  brother  practitioner  that  he 
should  give  up  at  a  blow  that  alcohol  which  instinct  and  science  agree 
in  teaching  him  to  be  necessary,  is  too  great  a  demand.  If  he  became 
a  teetotaller,  he  would  probably  die  all  the  sooner.  Hard  common- 
places about  the  virtue  of  temperance  and  the  evil  of  its  opposite,  pro- 
duce no  more  effect  than  schoolboy's  themes.  What  he  wants  is — 
first,  kind  sympathy  with  his  misfortune,  and  second,  a  rational  means 
of  getting  rid  of  it.  Now,  nothing  contributes  more  towards  the  lat- 
ter than  a  clear  sketch  of  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  the  subject, 
and  a  belief  that  the  advantages  of  alcohol  may  be  had  without  its  dis- 
advantages. He  should  reflect  how  wine  differs  from  the  spirits  which 
are  in  it ;  and  again,  how  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  the  dose,  which  is  hurrying  him  to  the  grave  and  his  child- 
ren to  poverty.  The  most  complete  relief  is  the  substitution  of  wine 
for  spirits.  The  very  economy  which  was  perhaps  the  first  origin  of 
the  habit,  will  prevent  excess  in  the  clearer  liquid.  If  that  cannot  be 
accomplished,  let  at  all  events  drams  between  meals  be  avoided  as  poi" 
son  ;  and  let  the  addition  of  sugar,  and  flavors  in  the  shape  of  lemon, 
fruit,  or  a  few  drops  of  nitric  ether,  make  the  drink  approach  a  step 
nearer  to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  be  daily  more  and  more  diluted. 

Among  the  Derangements  of  Digestion  arising  from  wine,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  immediate  consequences  of  a 
debauch.     It  is  usual,  in  army  medical  returns,  to  report  it  as  "febris," 
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as  indeed  I 

wu  cure,  an  1  civilians  ire  not  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying to  i;  the  Bame  euphemistic  nomenolatu  t,  without 
taken  in  such  q  i                             sidered  an  ex 
hoi,  wines  will  aometimea  cause  a  disturbance  tion,  whicl 
Tents  our  sanctioning  their  use  in  oases  where  oth 
willing  or  anxio                 >.     This  is  always  accompanied  by  the  prfj> 
intity  of  acid  in  the  alimi 

[n  Borne  instances  this  exoessiye  production  of  acid  follows  e  jually 
alleortBof  irines,  and  e?eo  spirits.     Then  it  is  due  to  the  m 
membrane  of  the  Btomaohbejng  bo  morbidly  - 
irritable  and  temporarily  inflamed,  bo  that  it  refuse 
Tent  juice,  and  to   perform  with  sufficient  activity  the  ;  move* 

.  the  alimentary  mass  un      \  is  and  lac- 

tic fermentations,  instead  of  being  digested.     Thes 
abstain  from  all  alcoholic  drinks  whatsoever,  till  cured  of  their  morbid 
condition. 

More  commonly  it  follows  only  wines,  and  .some  sorts  of  wines  more 
than  others.     These  cases  deserve  much  thought,  I  are  in 

danger  of  falling  into  the  snares  of  spirit  drinking,  and  al 
very  often  the  patient's  system  specially  requires  a  stimulus  whi 
he  cannot  take  without  inconvenience.      "When  wo  refh  large 

quantity  of  free  acid  existing  in  wine,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its 
causing  some  trouble  in  the  stomach.  If  a  man  drinks  half  a 
of  hock,  he  swallows  one  hundred  grains  of  acid,  equal  to  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  ;  in  a  pint  of  claret,  eighty  grains  ;  in  .-park- 
ling  Champaign  or  Maderia,  the  same  amount;  in  port,  if  he  take 
this  comparatively  large  allowance,  he  does  not  get  above  sixty  grain!) 
but  then  in  the  three  last  there  is  nearly  an  oui  .  which, 

mixed  up  with  the  food,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  ferment,  and  turn 
into  a  fresh  portion  of  acid  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  digestion. 

Here  chemistry  steps  in  with  valuable  aid.  In  the  simple  instru- 
ment of  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda,  we  possess  a  means  of 
testing  rapidly  the  whole  acid  contents  of  wines,  and  rejecting  any 
which  are  thus  declared  unfit  for  our  patient. 

But  it  makes  some  difference  what  sort  of  acid  is  i  in  the 

wine.     A  many  Btomaoha  much  less  injurious  than  tartaric, 

and  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  these  to  one  another  varies 
much  in  the  products  of  fermentation.  Thus,  in  Maderia  nearly 
third  of  the  acid  contained  is  acetic  ;  in  port,  only  one-fourth;  in  cla- 
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ret,  one-fifth  ;  in  champagne,  one-seventh  ;  and  in  hock,  not  one-eighth, 
while  the  rest  is  the  least  digestable,  tartaric,  or  its  ally,  racemic* 
Besides  these,  the  tannic  must  be  allowed  for,  small  indeed  in  quantity 
but  powerful  in  operation,  as  its  use  in  medicine  shows. 

Of  course,  both  the  quantity  of  acid  and  the  proportions  of  the  sev- 
eral acids  vary,  within  certain  limits,  in  different  specimens  even  from 
the  same  vineyard,  and  still  more  in  growth  classed  under  a  common 
name  in  the  market.  So  that  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  a 
particular  wine  for  drinking,  we  must  carry  our  investigation  rather 
farther  than  merely  the  application  of  the  soda  test. 

The  acetic  acid  may  be  estimated  by  distilling  it  off  from  the  wine 
slowly,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  so  as  not  to  decompose  the  extrac- 
tive; and  measuring  it  by  the  standard  alkaline  solution. 

Sugar  in  wine,  which  is  to  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  medicine,  is  benefi- 
cial by  making  the  acid  and  alcohol  less  immediately  irritating  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  but  in  that  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  food  it  is  ver}r 
apt  to  increase  the  generation  of  acid  in  the  stomach  or  c:ecum  to  an  inju- 
rious extent,  generally  two  or  three  hours  after  meals.  If  an  examin- 
er of  wine  is  disposed  to  reckon  the  absolute  quantity  of  sugar,  he  will 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  Soleii's  saccharometer  (which  costs,  with 
its  accessories,  not  much  under  <£20,)  and  even  then  may  have  his 
analysis  doubted  by  a  chemist  ;  f  but  a  fair  comparative  valuation  may 
be  made  by  first  neutralizing  the  acids  with  lime,  and  estimating  the 
sweetness  which  remains  by  the  taste.  This  is  done  by  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  which  requires  to  be  added  before  all  trace  of  it  ceases 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  palate. 

The  injurious  effect  of  ill-prepared  effervescing  wines  is  easily  ex" 
plained  by  the  large  quantity  of  un decomposed  ferment  they  contain. 
This  is  set  in  action  by  the  warmth  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  can 

*  Sec  Mulder,  p.  202.    in  100  grammes  of  wine  there  were — 

Milligrammes  cf  MilligLammes  of 

acetic  acid  tartaric,  racemic,  &c. 

Maderia 167    310 

Rhine  wine 66    480 

Port 95    283 

Bordeaux  ordinaire 86    390 

Champagne 64    408 

t  The  fallacy  in  Soleii's  polarizing  saccharometer  as  a  quantitative  test  is> 
that  uncrystallizable  sugar  rotates  the  ray  to  the  left,  whilst  glucosa  and  cane- 
sugar  rotate  it  to  the  right.  So  that  a  sample  of  sherry,  for  example,  with  its 
usual  allowance  of  the  uncrystallizable,  might  be  so  adulterated  with  white 
lump,  molasses,  caramel,  or  malt,  as  exactly  to  balance  and  appear  to  contain 
no  sugar  at  all. 


hardly  ,  vcn   by   ; 

and  aci  lity  are  its  normal  ooni 

proverbial  onwholei  "mixu  plain- 

ed 1  v  chemistry,     Id  m<  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  tempta< 

ti".-i  to  increased  qoaotity,  or  to  the  taking  of 

red  to  throng)  eal,  would  be  equally  hurtful.     In  Eaet 

the  precept  of  keeping  to  i  to  real  on  the  Bame  prinoi- 

•  i  i  ne  meat. — Brit,  and  Far,  M  ■■  J!*-- 


COUNT  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER, 

As  it  ii  board  the  Frigate  "Susquehannah,"  in  Marcl 

April,  1858.     By  Robebt  T.  Maccoun,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Navy.— 
(Communicated  by  W.  Whelan,  M.  D.,  Chief  Bureau,  Medicine, 

r.  S.  N.) 

The  r.  S.  frigate  "Susquehannah,"  whilst  lying  at  our  naval  ren- 
dezvous at  Spezzia,  in  Sardinia,  received  orders  on  the  16th  of  I 
ber,  1857,  from  the  Hon.   Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  proceed  I 
Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

sordingly  on  the  2'2d  of  the  same  month  she  sailed  for  the  above 
named  port  touching  at  Genoa.  Maderia,  and  Key  West,  en  re 

She  arrived  at  San  Juan  early  in  December,  with  lier  officers  and 
crew  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

About  ten  days  after  coming  to  anchor,  interminttte  and  remittent 
became  prevalent  on  board.  These  fevers  which  are  endemic 
in  the  country,  are  of  a  mild  form,  and  arc  easily  arrested  by  a  few 
doses  of  quinine.  At  first  they  were  almost  entirely  of  the  intermit! 
ent  type  but,  as  the  time  of  our  sojourn  lengthened,  they  gradually 
assumed  the  remittent  type,  becoming  more  severe  but  never  fatal. 

During  this  period,  gastro-enteritic  affections  became  very  common, 

the  slightest  imprudence  in  diet  producing  cholera-morbus  or  diarrhoea. 

Scorbutic  symptoms  also  began  to  manifest  themselves,  owing  to  a  Irani 

offreah  provisions,  which  could  DOt  be  procured,  either  abundantly  or 

1  quality,  at  that  place. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  np  to  the  2<»th  of  March,  when 
the  first  fatal  ease  of  fever  occurred.  Finding  we  had  a  malignant 
disease  among  us,  the  ship  was  gotten  under  way,  and  cruised  off  and 
on  the  port  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  came  to  anchof 
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outside  of  the  harbor,  and  sufficiently  far  from  the  shore  to  be  out  o  f 
the  reach  of  any  malarious  influences.      Oar  change  of  position  did  not 
cause  the  disease   to    abate  ;  on  the  contrary,  cases  were  continually 
occurring,  and  the  sick  list  rose  to  thirty  in  number. 

It  was  now  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  to  a  port  in  the  U.  States, 
it  being  evident  that  the  ship  was  infected  with  a  malarious  poison, 
which  could  not  be  eradicated  in  that  climate. 

Accordingly  on  the  1st  of  April,  we  sailed  for  Pensacola,  intending 
to  stop  at  the  Island  of  Old  Providence,  in  order  to  procure  coals  of 
which  we  were  short,  and  supplies  of  fresh  provisions. 

The  second  day  out,  however,  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and  it  was 
considered  more  advisable  to  run  for  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  which 
could  be  reached  nearly  as  soon,  and  where  greater  facilities  would  be 
offered  for  procuring  what  we  desired. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  we  arrived  off  Port  Royal,  Ja- 
maica, in  a  most  lamentable  condition.  We  had  one  hundred  and 
six  officers  and  men  lying  dangerously  ill  of  the  fever,  and  a  gloom 
hung  over  every  one,  which  even  our  arrival  in  a  hospitable  port  could 
not  for  a  moment  shake  off.  As  we  entered  the  harbor  we  passed  near 
the  Admiral's  ship,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  there  being  a  ball 
on  board ;  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  sick  and  dying,  that  rilled  our 
decks,  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  the  sounds  of  music  and  merry  voices, 
wafted  to  us  from  the  festival.  That  night  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  survivor  ;  it  was  a  night  of  real  horrors. 

As  soon  as  our  ship  came  to  anchor,  Admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewart 
politely  sent  his  flag  lieutenant  to  invite  the  officers  to  join  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  evening.  The  invitation  was  of  course  declined,  and  the 
boat  returned;  bearing  a  message  from  the  captain,  informing  the  Ad- 
miral of  our  melancholy  condition. 

A  short  time  afterwards  Dr.  Kinnoar,  Deputy  Medical  Inspector, 
came  alongside,  bearing  the  most  generous  offers  of  assistance  from 
Admiral  Stewart,  Permission  was  given  to  land  all  our  sick  at 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  boats  and  cots  were  to  be  sent  to  transport 
them  on  shore,  and  the  ship  was  to  be  coaled  and  watered,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  we  might  be  able  to  proceed  on  our  homeward  voyage 
without  delay.  Several  officers  left  the  ball  to  get  everything  in  readi- 
ness, and  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  sixty-three  officers  and 
men,  sick  with  the  fever,  were  sent  to  the  hospital  ;  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing twenty-two  more,  making  in  all  eighty-five  cases. 

The  prompt  and  generous  manner  in  which  Admiral  Stewart  acted 


- 


■m  1  idmiration 

thf  kin-lii'  i  innear,  and  the  other  in 

cbed  to  the  hospital,  cann  I  bo  too  highly  appreciated.* — 
On  the  Bth  day  of  April,  we  left  Port  Royal  for  New  Y 

to  <>ur  arrival  in  the  former  place,  water  had  been  daily  lei 
d  1  was  pumped  oaf  again,  and  a  large  quantity    rB  ir- 
preparation  of  chloride  o{  ddc,   procured        P 

i  ilfwii  the  pump  wells,  in  the  hold  and  sprinkled  01 
decks,  mtinued  it-  march  with  unabated  \ 

The  Bick  list  rapidly  increased  during  our  j  borne,  and  npoa 

our  arrival  at  quarantine,  on  tlio  15th  of  April,  we  had  fifty  p 
(  ■$    iJuan  ia  considered  the  healthiest  port  on  the  unheal- 

st  of  Central  Ameri  every  condition  exists  then 

for  tlic  production  of  fever. 

It  i-  situated  in  a  flat  alluvial  soil,  Burrounded  by  marshes  and  la- 
goons, and  at  the  mouth  of  a  fresh  water  river.  Durii  or  nine 
months  of  the  year  it  rains  almost  incessantly,  and  even  in  what  is 
called  tin;  dry  season,  showers  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

The  thermometer   has  a  range   of  from   75c  to  90°,  with  a 
dew-point  ;  meats  can  scarcely  be  kept  over  night,  without  the  use  of 
salt,  and  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  quickly    • 
Arriving  about  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  w< 
exposed,  during  that  period,  to  constant  wet  weather.    For  ten 
more  the  heavens  were  veiled  in  black  clouds,  and  the  sun  was  invisible. 
Everything  in  the   ship  was  saturated  with  moisture,  even  to  tfa  I 

ding;  and,  although  stoves  were  placed  on  the  berth  deck,  they  only 
partially  corrected  this  condition. 

Our  lengthened  stay  in  this  hot,  damp  and  unhealthy  clil 
ually  debilitated  the  crew,  leaving  them  with  little  powers  to  res 
hear  any  serious  diss 

The  Susquehannah  was  all  times  in   excellent  order,  and  as  l 

rid  discern,  cleanly  throughout.  Bui  there  are  parts  of  a 
ship  that  are  out  of  sight  which,  under  the  present  mode  of  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  hold  cannot  be  got  at  unless  she  is  thorough- 
ly broken  OUt,  and  the  floor  taken  up.    BO  as   to  expo-"  the   bilge 

f  the  officers  at   Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Jamaica :  C.  R.  K 
■!.I).  .J.  P.    Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  Ac. ;  J.  P.   Burke,    Esq  • 
M.  I).,  Staff  Surgeon ;  .l.\<.  S.  Barry,  Assistant  Surgeon;  Win.  ,1    I.rw 
sistant  8argeon ;  V   11  itant  Surgeon  ;  the  last  Darned  gentleman, 

upon  Captain  Sand's  application  to  Admiral  Stewart  for  an  additional  mrdi« 
cal  officer  in  case  of  need  during  the  passage  home,  moit  handsomely  rolon- 
tcercd  bis  sen  i 
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limbers.  In  a  steamer  these  are  the  receptacles  of  oil  and  tallow  used 
in  the  machinery,  of  a  deposit  of  mud,  by  leakage,  and  of  other  mat- 
ter which  naturally  finds  its  way  there. 

At  sea,  whether  water  is  let  into  a  ship  or  not,  the  leakage  and 
pumping  keeps  this  matter  constantly  diluted,  but  when  a  vessel  lies  in 
port  for  months,  this  dilution  does  not  take  place  and  under  favorable 
circumstances,  of  heat,  moisture,  etc.,  a  pernicious  miasm  is  generated 
capable  of  producing  disease.  It  is  to  this  spot  the  origin  of  the  mal- 
aria* on  board  the  Susquehannah  must  be  attributed,  and  the  same 
thing  will  constantly  recur  on  board  of  ships  and  steamers  that  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  tropical  ports,  until  there  is  some  improvement  made 
in  construction,  by  which  the  bilge  and  limbers  can  be  readily  cleaned 
out,  and  kept  constantly  ventilated. f 

The  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  so  prevalent  on  board,  previ- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  doubtless  had  a  distinct  ori- 
gin, and  were  caused  by  the  malaria  emanating  from  the  swamps  and 
lagoons,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  we  were  anchored.  This  conclusion 
is  the  most  probable,  since  yellow  fever  was  never  known  at  San  Juai 
before — the  other  ships  in  port  had  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
vers, but  were  exempt  from  the  yellow  fever — and  patients,  who  had 
had  attacks  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  afterwards  took  the 
yellow  fever,  when  convalescent. 

Symptoms. — There  is  perhaps  no  disease  which  presents  a  more  va- 
ried series  of  symptoms  than  this,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  so  masked, 
especially  in  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  as  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis impossible. 

The  first  cases  on  board  the  Susquehannah  were  of  this  character 
viz  :  — 

Case  1.  L.  B.,  set.  55,  was  admitted  on  the  sick  list  with  cholera 
morbus,  of  which  he  was  convalescent  on  the  18th  of  March.  On  the 
evening  of  the  18th  he  was  taken  with  fever,  which  was  thought  to  be 
the  remittent  prevailing  on  board,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Ear- 
ly the  following  morning  the  patient  was  found  comatose.  Cups 
were  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  his  hair  was  cut  close,  and  cloths 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  this  has  been  proved,  by  the  fact,  that  now,  nearly 
three  months  after  the  Susquehannah  was  abandoned  by  her  crew,  several  per- 
sons employed  in  landing  her    stores  have  been  attacked  with  yellow  fever. 

t  The  new  ventilator  of  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Beaumont,  U.  S.  N.,  which  was 
used  with  great  advantage  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Wabash  during  her  late 
cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  now  being  adopted  on  board  of  our 
national  vessels,  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  efficient  means  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hold  ever  invented.  It  is  light  and  portable,  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  can  be  readily  transported  about  and  set  in  raoiion  by 
one  person. 


^  II.!.'    \\     I  1 


stimulating    inj 
■    th  warm  spirits,  and  sinapisi 
plied  to  the  ancles.  This  produced  do  relief  whatever,  and  as  the 
was   full,    and  the  bi  ing stertorous,  the  patient  wai 

t-p  1  8  "in 

lie  remained  in  tie  te  until  the  following  morning  when  be 

died,   exactly  as  if  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.     Upon   j 
examination,   the  only  Lesion  found   was  a  large  effusion  of  bio* 
tween  the  arachnoid  and  the  brain. 

8.  H.,  admitted  on  the   22d  of  March. 

The  attack  was  ushered  in  like  the  former.  The  patient  took  a  mer- 
curial purge,  followed  by  castor  oil,  which  freely  operated  en  his  low- 
el.-,  after  which  he  was  ordered  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  four  grain 
everv  fourth  hour.  The  symptoms  in  tip-  case  were  at  first  very  mild, 
there  being  Utile  or  no  headache  or  pain  in  the  hack,  and  no  nausea oi 
uneasin  iss  of  the  Btomach. 

A1  5  A.  M.,  the  following  day.  the  patient  was  Seized  with  a  pro- 
fuse  bleedingfrom  the  nose,  and  became  comatose.  A  Bhort  tic 
terwards  he  vomited  nearly  a  quart  of  bloody  fluid,  which  was  at  first 
supposed  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  Btomach  from  the  posterior 
nan-,  but  as  there  was  no  coagulation,  suspicions  were  excited,  and 
upon  examination  of  the  discharge,  it  was  found  to  be  true  black 
vomit. 

'1  he  symptoms  in  the  succeeding  cases  become  more  and  more  de- 
veloped, and  corresponded  generally  with  Baron  Louis'  description  of 

the  fever  which  occurred  at  Gibraltar,  in    1VL'^. 

in  this  epidemic  the  fever  presented  itself  under  two  typ 
mittent  and  continued  ;  the  former  being  the  most  common.     Thedis. 
ease  was  usuallj  ushered  in  with  few  or  no  premonitory  Bymptoms,  the 
patient  being  Seized  with  rigors,  which  was  soon  followed  by  lever,   m;- 
pra-orbital  headache,  pain  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  ischialgia,  injection 
and  suffusion  of  the  conjunctiva1,  flushed  face,  resembling  a  person  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor,  tongue  furred  and   soon    becoming   | 
with  red  edges  ami  apex  (like  raw  beef,)  irritability  of  the   stomach, 
with  nausea  and  vomiting  and  frequently  tenderness  on  press 
more  or  less  full  and  rapid,  much  heat  of  skin,  and  great    restles 
In  the  remittent  form  tin  •  xcitement,  after  lasting  for  two  of 

three  hours,  was  followed  by  general  perspiration,  which  after  an  hour 
M  two.  gave-  place  io  the  fever.      In  this  manner  several  exaccrl 
and  remissions  occurred  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  continued  form,  the  Btage  of  excitement  usually  lasted  about 
seventy-two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  active  symptoms  i 
and  the  pulse  began  to  give  way. 

In  the  worst  cases,  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes 
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yellowness  of  the  skin  usually  occurred  at  this  period,  also  fullness  and 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  oesophagus,  suppression  of  urine,  sin- 
gultus and  black  vomit. 

In  some  cases  death  was  preceded  by  violent  convulsions  ;  in  other 
the  patient  passed  away  calmly,  remaining  in  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties to  the  last. 

Mortality. — The  crew  of  the  Susquehannah  consisted  of  300  souls 
all  told,  out  of  which  there  were  170  cases  of  fever  and  40  deaths. 
Seventeen  died  on  board,  23  at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Port 
Royal,  and  6  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  Staten  Island. 

Besides  these  cases,  there  were  very  few  of  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  who  escaped  without  some  feelings  of  indisposition,  which  required 
medical  treatment.  Indeed,  it  was  remarked,  early  in  the  epidemic 
in  mustering  the  crew  round  the  capstan  on  Sunday,  that  every  face 
had  a  yellow  tinge,  showing  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  miasm  upon 
every  one  on  board. 

Prognosis. — It  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  termination  of  this 
most  insidious  of  all  fevers.  Patients  taken  with  very  violent  symp- 
toms, often  got  well  speedily,  whilst  others  whose  cases  appeared  to  be 
benign,  were  suddenly  seized  with  the  black  vomit  and  expired. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  stomach  symptoms  were  very  severe  from 
the  beginning,  were  the  most  unmanageable  and  the  most  fatal. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes,  and  delirium,  were  fre- 
quently followed  by  recovery  ;  but  suppression  of  urine  was  a  very 
grave  symptom,  and  the  black  vomit  always  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  was  founded  on  the  experience  gained 
in  several  previous  epidemics. 

The  very  large  doses  of  calomel  and  quinine,  so  highly  recommended, 
could  not  be  relied  upon. 

In  robust  constitutions  where  there  are  no  head  symptoms,  and  no 
very  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  these  20  grain  doses  might  be 
possibly  given  without  any  bad  result,  hut  where  the  stomach  is  in  an 
irritable  condition,  where  there  is  constant  vomiting  or  any  cerebral 
congestion,  they  are  decidedly  contraindicated.  Five  or  ten  grains  of 
calomel  and  quinine,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  were  the  largest 
doses  given.  If  there  were  few  or  no  head  symptoms,  the  calomel 
and  quinine  was  given  in  combination,  followed  by  a  hot  pediluvium, 
and  in  four  hours  afterwards  by  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
castor  oil,  and  after  the  bowels  were  freely  opened,  two  grains  of  calo- 
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Cuj  •  \-,    the 

ind  clotha  wet  with  on   the 

Iminis- 

t  in  small  doses  and  cautious!  sed. — 

When  there  was  irril  acb,  and  ;  og  the 

re  applied  ;  but  in  the  mildi 
and  mustard  plasters  were  only  used. 

In  cases  when  t,  the  quinine  was    admii 

ed  by  injection,  and  no  medicine  given  by  the  mouth.  Even  upon  tin 
healthiest  Btomaob,  quinine  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  in  an  to  coun- 

teract this  .  if  as  a*  genera]  rule  never  to  administer  it  with* 

out  previously  preparing  the  stomach  with  a  little  arrow-rot  t  or  broth. 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  trifling  observation,  but  it  is   one  that  will 
be  found  of  much  importance  in  the  treatment. 

Chicken  water  and  beef  tea  were  given  as  early  as  j>  keep 

the  patient  from  running  down,  and  a  free  use  of  wine  was  round  in- 
dispensable, as  we  passed  from  a  southern  to  a  northern  climate.  One 
patient  in  whom  no  pulse  could  be  distinguished  at  the  wrist  for  two 
days,  and  who  could  not  retain  either  port  or  sherry  wine,  was  raised 
by  iced  champagne. 

Veiy  minute  doses  of  strychnia  were  found  useful  in  arresting  the 
singultus  so  painful  in  this  disease. 

The  results  of  the  experience  gained  in  this  and  other  epidemics  were 
these  :  That  the  use  of  large  doses  of  quinine  and  calomel  is  hazardous  ; 
that  a  treatment  affords  the  greatest  safety  to  the  patient  ;  that  the  stom- 
achshould  be  prepared  for  each  dose  of  medicine  administered,  by  ar- 
rowroot or  broth  ;  that  where  the  stcmach  is  very  irritable,  the  quinine 
should  le  given  by  injection  ;  that  the  patient  should  take  nourish- 
ment early  in  the    second  stage,    and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed   to 

any  muscular  exertion. 

iter  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  disease,  where  is  the 
in,  familiar  with  its  ravages,  who  has  not  too  often  beenol 
et  the  utter  inefficiency  of  remedies,  and  who,  after  having 

all  modes  of  treatment  has  not  been  almost  been  willing  to  COnfesi 

the  simple  method  used  by  the  West  India  Creoles,  which  consist* 

dose  or  two  live  oil,  and  a  few  ti>ans  of  mint,  etc.. 

successful  as  any  ether. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Science*. 
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HOMICIDAL  MANIA. 

la  a  recent  capital  trial  in  this  city,  on  an  indictment  for  wil- 
ful murder,  the  defence  allowed  all  the  facts  claimed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  attempted  no  practical  palliation.  They  urged  an 
acquittal,  however,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  homicide.  The  instances 
in  which  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  offered  in  palliation  of  a 
criminal  act,  in  the  courts  of  this  State  are  very  rare.  We  can 
at  this  moment,  recall  but  few  ;  and  these  have  been  of  so  va- 
ried a  character  that  our  limits  forbid  a  reiteration  of  their  histo- 
ry. In  order,  however,  that  our  readers  who  have  not  had  ac- 
cess to  the  full  reports  of  this  trial,  given  in  our  city  prints,  may 
be  able  to  connect  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we  will 
briefly  enumerate  the  leading  incidents. 

On  behalf  of  the  prosecution  the  witnesses  testified  that  the 
defendant,  John  A.  Holmes,  was  master  of  the  ship  Therese ; 
that  the  deceased,  George  A.  Chadwick,  was  shipped  before  the 
mast,  during  the  voyage ;  that  the  captain  used  him  most  un- 
mercifully from  the  time  he  shipped  ;  that  while  making  the  pas- 
sage from  Callao  around  Cape  Horn,  the  crew  being  engaged  in 
"  hauling  the  lee  brace,'*  the  captain  came  forward  and  demand- 
ed of  one  of  the  crew  why  they  did  not  sing.  On  receiving  for 
a  reply,  that  the  man  was  too  weak  to  sing,  he  ordered  the  watch 
to  go  below.  After  the  men  started  to  go  below,  the  captain 
seized  the  deceased  by  the  throat,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
sing,  and  was  answered  that  he  had  no  voice  for  singing  alone  ; 
upon  which  the  captain  used  the  most  abusive  language  towards 
him,  and  afterwards  thumped  his  head  against  the  cabin  wall, 
and  told  him  that  he  "had  better  be  in  hell  than  not  sing." 
Deceased  replied  in  respectful  terms,  which  failed  to  satisfy  the 
captain  and  he  continued  his  abuse  daily,  until  the  day  of  the 
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homicide,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  January  last.     On 
afternoon  of  that  day,  while  d<  alone  at  the  wl 

captain  came  on  deck  and  inquired  regarding  the  <•  the 

ship,  which  the  deceased  answered,  but  without  the  additional 
word  **sir.M     The  question  was  repeated  and  answered  in 
same  manner.     Shortly  after,  the  captain  commenced  beat 
Chadwiek  about  the  head  with  a  belaying  pin.     Chadwiek  asked 
him,  "for  God's  sake,  captain,  what  have  I  done  that  you  should 

:  me  so?"     Captain  Holmes  replied,  "I'll  let  von  kr 
God  damn  yuii." 

Alter  these  events  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  deceas- 
ed continued,  until  he  was  triced  up  by  the  captain's  orders,  and 

gged  unmercifully.  The  men  who  were  called  upon  to  in- 
form the  punishment  gave  offence  to  the  captain,  because  tl 
did  not  use  the  implements  of  castigation  with  sufficient  severity, 
and  after  sundry  threats  and  oaths,  the  defendant  seized  a  It- 
laying  pin,  and  struck  the  deceased  several  times,  on  the  head 
and  neck,  disregarding  his  prayers  to  be  allowed  to  'die  in  \  eace.' 
We  should  state,  in  this  connection,  that  deceased  was  triced 
up  to  the  rigging  turice,  and  that  the  results  of  hie  first  puni 
ment  were  so  terrible  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  when  ordered 
out  of  the  forecastle  for  the  second.  When  the  captain  perceiv- 
ed that  his  victim  was  nearly  or  quite  insensible,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  let  down  from  the  rigging,  when  Chadwiek  fell  senseless 
upon  the  deck.  The  captain  then  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
scrubbed.  Chadwiek  was  afterwards  bled,  and  some  rcstoiativc 
means  were  employed  to  rcsucitate  him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  w 
soon  after  sewed  up  in  a  canvass  shroud  and  launched  overboard. 

In  aggravation  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  shown  by  the  pros- 
ecution that  Capt  Holmes  was  a  notoriously  hard  master  ;  that 
he  had  often  had  difficulties  with  his  officers,  and  that  he  had,  at 
one  time,  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  command  of  a  vessel 
on  this  very  account.  Toward  deceased  he  had  always  conduct- 
ed in  the  most  brutal  manner,  kicking  and  beating  him.  On  the 
day  of  the  homicide,  he  attacked  with  a  slight  cause,  another  of  the 
men,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  with  a  belaying-pin,  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  his  favorite  instruments,  as  to  break  his  arm. 
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As  already  stated,  the  defense  did  not  deny  a  single  charge 
but  relied  entirely  upon  the  plea  of  insanity.  To  prove  this 
condition  of  mind,  the  mates  of  the  ship  testified  to  the  use  of 
violent,  profane  and  incoherent  language  by  the  captain,  during 
the  trip.  The  captain  seemed  to  them  to  conduct  very  strange- 
ly before  the  homicide  ;  and  after  that  occurrence,  when  on  his 
return  home  in  another  ship,  he  raved  and  cursed  terrifically — 
broke  furniture — had  much  delirium  which  was  indicated  by  vio- 
lence of  conduct  and  language,  by  suffusion  of  the-  face,  and 
profuse  sweating,  together  with  several  other  signs  of  greater  or 
less  value.  Part  of  these  statements  were  corroborated  by  other 
witnesses.  A  brother  captain  testified  to  the  defendant's  having 
received  an  injury  in  the  head  during  an  affray  at  the  Chincha 
Islands,  which  stupefied  him  to  some  extent.  The  mother,  and 
some  other  relations  of  the  prisoner,  testified  to  certain  features 
in  his  conduct,  both  previous  to  and  after  the  homicide,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  indicative  of  insanity.  It  was  also  testified 
to,  that  the  grandmother  of  the  defendant,  (his  father's  mother,) 
died  insane.  Several  other  circumstances  were  testified  to,  all 
having  some  weight  in  favor  of  the  plea  for  the  defence. 

After  his  return  to  his  home  in  "VYiscasset,  the  prisoner  was 
committed  to  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta.  The  superin- 
tendent of  that  institution,  Dr.  Harlow,  together  with  Dr.  Ray, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Bell,  late  of  the 
McLean  Insane  Hospital,  Massachusetts,  were  summoned  as  ex- 
perts, to  corroborate  the  insanity  of  the  defendant.  Their  opin- 
ions were  mainly  founded  upon  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
trial,  and  they  testified  that  they  were  firmly  convinced,  after 
hearing  that  evidence,  that  Capt.  Holmes  was  insane.  The  char- 
acter of  the  malady  under  which  he  labored  was  denominated 
u  periodical  mania."  Without  intending  any  reflection  upon 
their  integrity,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  no  effort  was 
spared  by  the  defence  to  torture  every  movement  and  word  of 
their  client,  into  a  symptom  of  insanity.  This  was  but  their  du- 
ty, yet  we  regret  to  see  that  gentlemen  sustaining  the  position 
of  the  medical  experts  in  this  case,  should  consent  to  lend  them- 
selves to  a  design  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.     Can  it  be  pes- 
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. 
I,  ' 
fering  froD  Iced  a  deviation  from  Banity, 

ble  of  discriminating  en  right  and  wrong,  i  alizing 

-•tit  and  consequences  of  his  conduct  towards  t: 
ed!    We  believe  :'  of  insanity  I 

which  the  subject  of  the  malady  ever  I  discriminating 

er,  and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  most  writers  upontfa 
ject.  It  is  notorious  that  the  DQ  flt  violent  maniacs  do  fire  | 
ly  thus  discriminate,  even  during  severe  paroxysms. 

This  ia  the  point  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  medical  experts 
should  have  been  confined,  according  to  every  principle  of  equity. 
Not  whether  the  ancestors  of  the  defendant  had  been  insane,  or 
whether  that  fact  favored  the  opinion  that  he  was  himself  in 
not  whether  his  violence  and  raving  indicated  an  unsound  mind  ; 
but  simply  whether  he  had  ever  been  insane  to  such  a  d 
that  he  lost  his  ability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  or  wheth- 
er his  intellect  had  ever  been  so  disordered  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  engaging  in  a  legitimate  business  transaction,  or  mak- 
ing a  bargain  to  which  he  would  be  legally  holden.  The  loose 
way  in  which  medical  testimony  is  too  often  rendered,  is  no  doubt 
of  great  advantage  to  those  who  seek  to  escape  the  just  reward 
of  their  deeds,  and  this  laxity  seems  to  us  to  require  radical  re- 
form. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  future  number,  on  the 
injustice  to  which  medical  men  are  often  compelled  to  submit, 
in  being  dragged  into  court  against  their  will;  and  in  being 
forced  to  give  opinions,  under  oath,  upon  matters  in  which  they 
have  not  the  slightest  interest. 


FHOFESSOR   CLEAVELAND. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Cleaveland,  the  venera- 
ble and  distinguished  professor  of  chemistry  and   pharma 
the  Medical  school  of  Maine,  reached  us  before  we  knew  tl 
had  been  ill.     This  sad  and  unexpected  event  has  spread  a  deep 
gloom  not  only  over  his  widely  extended  circle  of  private  friendi 
and  former  pupils,  but  over  the   whole   public,  to  whom   his  un- 
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flinching  integrity,  and  high  moral  worth,  no  less  than  his  exten- 
sive acquirements,  and  profound  learning  had  endeared  him. 

His  brilliant  reputation  as  a  savan,  acquired  by  numerous  con- 
tributions to  scientific  literature,  during  many  years  spent  in  la- 
borious investigations  in  his  favorite  studies,  is  so  extensive, 
that  his  less  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
those  pursuits  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  Professor  Cleave- 
land  filled  the  chair  in  the  Medical  school  which  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  from  the  organization  of  the  institution  in 
1820,  and  during  that  long  period  so  exact  was  his  punctuality, 
and  so  methodical  were  all  his  habits,  that  he  was  never  absent 
from  his  Laboratory  at  the  hour  appointed  for  his  daily  lecture. 

His  name  will  ever  be  held  in  dear  remembrance  by  those 
who  have  listened  to  his  valuable  instructions,  and  who  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  whatever  knowledge  they  may  possess  of  those 
branches  of  science   which  he  taught  so  successfully. 

We  copy  a  very  succinct  and  interesting  biographical  notice 
of  this  distinguished  man  from  the  Eastern  Argus,  a  daily  pa- 
per published  in  this  city. 

From  the  style  and  the  initial  signature  at  its  close,  we  in- 
fer that  the  article  was  written  by  a  distinguished  literary  gen- 
tleman of  Portland,  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Histori- 
cal and  Biographical  literature  of  the  country. 


"  It  is  cur  painful  duty  to  announce  to-day,  the  death  of  the  vene- 
rable and  learned  Paeker  Cleaveland  of  Bowdoin  College,  which 
took  place  yesterday  morning,  (Oct.  15.)  at  the  age  of  79  years. 
Prof.  Cleaveland  was  a  native  of  the  County  of  Essex  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  son  of  Br.  Cleaveland  of  By  field,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1799.  After  leaving  College  he  engaged  in  school 
keeping  for  two  or  three  years  at  Haverhill  and  York.  In  1803  he 
was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  Harvard  College,  and  continued  to  discbarge 
the  duties  of  that  office,  until  his  appointment  in  1805  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  then  re- 
cently established,  having  been  in  operation  but  a  single  year.  The 
duties  of  this  professorship,  together  with  those  of  lecturer  on  mineralo- 
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gy,  lie  faithfully  i   d  until  1828    w\    a  II  m  -    i 

Mathematics  and  Natural  PI 
phy,  and  establish  a  distin  rehip  of  Chemistry  and  Bdliieialo- 

Mr.  Smyth,  the  present  distinguished  I'  M  • 

*  department,  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  installed  in  the 
oew  professorship  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Natural  Philoe 
This  poaitioD  he  ooenpied  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  with  a  world-wide 
fame,  and  i  a  attained  by  a  Bcientifio  instructor.     Ee  hai 

thus  been  connected  with  the  college  the  nnpn  1  period  of  fifty- 

three  years,  identified  with  it<  history  and  its  lira,  during  whioh  he  has 
1  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  and  the  energy  of  his  body,  to 
thf  advancement  of  his  favorite  studies.      And  it  i-  not  olaimio 
much  for  him  to  say,  that  no  man  in  the  country  has  done  more  to  in- 
snirc  a  passion  and  create  an  extensive  interest  and  knowledge  <>f  the 
detail-  i^  the   sciences   which  he   has   taught,  than    Mr.    Cleaveland. 
The  pupils  of  no  college  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  minei 
and  chemistry,  or  are  more  frequently  met  in  scientific  explorations, 
than  those  of  the  excellent  institution  whose  usefulness  and  reputation 
he  has  done  so  much  to  promote.     The  more  than  1000  pupils  living 
of  the  1309  graduates  of  the  college,  will  rise  up  with  one  accord  and 
bless  his  name  and  memory.      His  large  and  copious  work  on  mineral- 
ogy, published  about  35  years  ago,  was  among  the  first  ami  best  then 
published  ;  it  had  a  wide  circulation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
did  much  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject  and  promote  a    knowledge 
of  it.    He  had  contemplated  for  a  long  time  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  this  work,  but  his  eye-sight,  which  had  failed  by  incessant    applica- 
tion, denied  him  the  honor,  and  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  in 
learning  and  experience,  from  the  proposed  work. 

Prof.  Clcaveland's  wife  was  Martha  Bush,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  :  Martha,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters, married  the  Hon.  Pelcg  W,  Chandler,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Cleave- 
land died  about  five  year>  ago. 

Prof.  Cleaveland  received  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.,  from  Bowdoin  in 
ls-Jt,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy   of  Art 

h  «en  a  fellow  of  the  Wernurian  Society  <»f  Kdin- 
bnrg,  the  Mineralogical  Societies  of  Dresden  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Gi  9       ty  of  London.     He  was  also  many  yean   Corres- 

ponding Secretary  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 

The  death  of  this  learned  man  will  create  a  vacancy  in   the  i 
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tion  which  his  long  life  has  so  ably  illustrated,  which  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  supply  ;  his  familiar  form,  his  pleasant  and  affable  address, 
and  his  fluent  and  winning  conversation,  will  still  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  them ;  while 
his  pupils  and  the  scientific  world  will  long  cherish  his  name  and  his 
instructions  in  kind  and  fond  remembrance."  W. 


New  Exchanges. — The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  has  been  laid  on  our  table  this  month.  It  is  a  handsome 
bi-monthly  and,  strange  to  relate  in  these  times,  not  an  organ  for 
any  Medical  College. 

Among  many  exceedingly  interesting  articles,  we  notice  one, 
which  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  as  well 
as  from  the  valuable  information  it  contains,  is  entitled  to  espec- 
ial attention — "Medicine  among  the  Indians,  etc.."  This  Jour- 
nal is  very  ably  edited  by  M.  L.  Linton,  M.  D.  and  W.  M. 
McPheters,  M.  D. 


We  have  received  the  Medical  Chronicle  or  Montreal 

Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  edited  by  William 
Wright  M.  D.  and  D.  C.  Mc'Cullum,  M.  D.  It  presents  a 
very  fine  appearance  and  its  contents  both  original  and  selected, 
speak  well  for  the  Medical  and  Literary  skill  of  our  provincial 
brethren,  and  for  the  taste  and  ability  of  its  editors. 


The  American  Homceopathic  Review  ,  is  a  very  neatly  ex- 
ecuted and  ably  conducted  periodical  published  in  New  York, 
and  edited  by  Roger  G.  Perkins  M.  D.,  and  Henry  M. 
Smith.  It  is  devoted,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  the  exposition  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Homoeopathic  school  of  Medicine, 
as  well  as  to  those  practical  departments  of  medical  science  on 
which  all  physicians  agree. 

Although  we  deem  our  Homoeopathic  brethren  in  error  in  their 
views  of  Therapeutics,  we  are  willing  to  give  them  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  profession  to 
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ctremely  deleterious  pi  '  inordinate  drugging,  * 

irmerij  one  of  the  greatest  opprobria 
acknowledge  that  they  have  among  their  number  many  gentle* 
men  of  great  ability. 

experience  of  the  past  fully  d  that  bittei 

Operations  and  dogmatical  assertions,  tend  rather  to  nourish  and 
error,  than  to  destroy  and  eradicate  it. 
Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail  in  Bpite  of  the  pretentious  glit- 
ter of  falshood  ;  and  it'  the  theory  of  infinitesimals  is  corn 
must  in  time  be  universally  received  and  adopted  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  should  it  he  untenable,  as  we  hold,  it  will  inevitably  fall  in- 
to disrepute  and  be  forgotten 

We  have  no  desire  to  stifle  inquiry  on  this  subject,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  glad  to  receive  and  irradiate  all  the  light  we 
can. 

We  add  the  Review  to  our  list  of  exchanges  with  pleas 
and  anticipate  much  satisfaction  from  a  diligent  perusal  of  its 
pages. 


Thb  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  of  Philadelphia, hag 

recently  appeared  as  a  weekly  journal,  instead  of  a  monthly,  as 
heretofore.  This  is  a  judicious  change,  as  it  seems  to  us  ;  medi- 
cal weeklies  having  borne  so  small  a  numerical  proportion  to  those 
which  appear  at  longer  intervals.  The  Reporter  is  conducted  by 
Drs.  Butler  and  Atkinson,  whose  reputation  is  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  character  of  their  journal. 


Illustrations  op  Typhus  Feveb  in  Great  Britain.  We 
have  received  a  pamphlet  of  forty-six  pages  bearing  this  title. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  15.  Qpham,  M.  I).,  a  gentleman  in  high 
repute  as  an  observer  of  disease,  and  is  as  stated  on  the  title 
page,  "the  result  oi  personal  observations  made  in  the  summer  of 
1863."  Dr  Upham  has  furnished  his  professional  brethren 
with  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  "origin  habits,  symptoms,  and  j  a- 
thology"  of  this  malady,  which  is  well  worth  perusal.  The  worl 
originally  appeared  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  J 
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nal,  a  periodical  to  which  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer 
in  these  pages.  The  paper  which  we  have  before  us  evinces 
much  labor  and  assiduity,  not  only  in  observing  the  features 
which  characterize  typhus  fever,  but  in  giving  those  observations 
a  tangible  form.  It  is  written  with  marked  clearness  and  con- 
siseness,  and  comprehends  more  than  is  usually  found  within  the 
limits  of  forty-six  pages.  We  shall  take  opportunity  to  speak  of 
it  more  fully,  in  a  future  number. 


Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  Lectures  on  Obstetrics,  edited  by  Augustus 
K.  Gardner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  Robert  M.  De- 
Witt.  New  York,  pp.  760,  royal  octavo. 
We  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  give  this  book  so  careful  a 
reading  as  we  desire,  but  from  a  somewhat   hasty  examination, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  most  valuable  work  on  mid- 
wifery which  we  have  ever  seen. 

Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  exceeding- 
ly interesting  introductory  lecture  on  "  the  history  of  the  art 
of  obstetrics,"  by  its  learned  editor,  together  with  a  very  orig- 
inal paper  on  "  os  and  cervix  uteri  in  its  obstetrical  rela- 
tions,'' and  numerous  carefully  written  notes  explanitory  and 
illustrative  of  the  text.  Dr  Tyler  Smith  is  now  so  well  known- 
as  an  author,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  announce  a  work  from 
him,  to  ensure  for  it  a  cordial  reception  from  the  medical  frater- 
nity. We  shall  endeavor  to  give  this  work  a  more  extended  no- 
tice in  our  next  issue. 


We  were  much  pleased  with  an  editorial  which  appeared 

in  the  last  number  of  the  Belmont  Medical  Journal  on  Quack- 
ery. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ig- 
norance and  charlatanism  among  many  of  those  who  have  had 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  conferred  on  them  by  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  should  feel 
quite  as  much  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  persons  who  claim 
to  possess  skill  in  the  art  of  healing  without  having  a  diploma,  as 
in  the  graduates  of  Medical  Institutions.     Success  is  the  only 
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►f  qualification  which  the v  can  apply  to  Medical  pracution 
ere,  and  only  those  who  i   ul  in  the  long  ran,  can  ax* 

ted  with  the  treatment  of  their  disease*. 

Were  thep  met  of  granting  diplomas  taken  from  Medical  Col- 
I  \g  is,  and  conferred  u]  .:•  1  of  examiners  appointed  by  the 

■  h  >,  having  no  interest  to  graduate  any  except 
those  who  were  qualified,  should  examine  all  candidates  for  medi- 
cal de  rigidly  as  the  candidates  for  medical  appointments 
.:•',  this  evil  would  be  obviated,  and  the 
profession  would  take  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold,  and  the 
title  of  Doctor  would  mean  something  more  than  that  its  possess- 
or had  paid  lecture  and  graduation  fees  at  a  medical  school. 

There  are  now  forty-one  medical  colleges  in  our  country,  all 
anxious  to  have  as  many  students  as  possible,  and  many,  we  fear, 
less  desirous  of  sending  out  well  educated  physicians,  than  of 
swelling  ths  number  of  names  on  their  catalogues,  and  pocketing 
their  fees.     The  writer  of  the  article  before  alluded  to  remarks  : 

"The  veriest  ignoramus  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day  was 
one  carrying  a  diploma  from  the  principal  college  in  New  York 
city.  How  he  came  by  it  God  only  knows,  for  it  must  have  been 
evident  that  none  of  the  professors  belonging  to  the  college 
could  have  given  a  satisfactory  explanation,  or  have  signed  it  as 
a  guarantee  of  his  scientific  acquirements.  But  by  such  a  diplo- 
ma the  young  man  was  thrown  upon  the  world  in  a  false  position 
— in  a  position  that  he  had  necessarily  to  act  the  charlatan  and 
disgrace  the  profession.  Such  things  are,  however,  not  confined 
to  New  York,  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  The  celebrated 
institutions  of  Europe  are  equally  culpable  ;  all  proceeding  on 
the  principle  ef  "You  tickle  me,  and  I'll  tickle  yon."  Our  rea- 
ders, if  they  wish  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  will  do 
well  to  peruse  an  article  on  medical  education,  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Westminster  Review.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  evidence 
on  the  state  of  the  medical  profession,  given  before  a  parliment- 
ary  committee. 

Mr.    Guthrie,    in  his  evidence,  says  ;   "I  know  too  well   that   from 
various  parts,    certificates,  diplomas,    and   all  other  papers  com 
improperly  sometimes,  and  that  they  are  very  often  deceptive.  ..... 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  among  those  attending  my  surgical  lectures 
I  have,  at  this  moment,  three  or  four  who  have  paid  me  their  money 
whom  I  have  never  seen  and  when,  last  season  I  called  their  names 
over,  I  found  them  absent.  They  had  paid  their  money  and  walked 
off  to  the  country,  and  had  relied  upon  my  never  discovering  the  fact  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  would  have  come  to  me  and  asked 
for  a  certificate,  and  probably  they  would  have  got  it.  I  was  once  (?) 
deceived  in  that  way  and  gave  a  false  certificate."  The  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  1834,  called  upon  teachers  to  be  more  descriminating  in 
giving  their  certificates ;  "but"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "I  do  not  believe 
they  have  given  themselves  any  trouble  aboiat  it,  either  students  or 
teachers  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  not  their  interest  so  to  do,  unless  the  rule 
is  general."  Mr.  Green  affirms  that  students  are  likely  to  abandon 
any  school  where  regular  attention  on  lecture  is  inforced.  That  the 
certificate  system  must  generate  loose  notions  of  moral  obligation  in 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt.  We 
heard  a  young  man  ask  for  a  certificate  of  having  attended  a  course  of 
lectures,  not  one  of  which  he  had  been  present  at.  The  lecturer  be- 
gan to  fill  up  the  certiScate  but  before  completeing  his  signature  he 
said  to  the  student,  "Have  I  ever  seen  your  face  before  '  After 
considerable  equivocation,  the  student  admitted  that  he  had  not  atten- 
ded more  than  one  lecture.  The  leeturer  then  said  that  on  evidence 
of  attending  one  lecture,  he  would  sign  the  certificate  of  his  having 
attended  the  course.  The  student  finally  admitted  that  he  had  not 
attended  one  lecture,  and  that  he  did  not  even  know  in  which  quarter 
of  the  year  the  course  was  given.  But  he  pleaded  illness  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  non-attention,  and  having  paid  his  hospital  fees,  he  persisted 
in  trying  to  convince  the  physician  that  if  he  refused  the  certificate  he 
would  not  only  be  guilty  of  a  great  unkindness  but  a  great  injustice  ! 
He  evidently  considered  that  in  paying  his  fees  he  had  actually  bought 
the  certificate,  and  that  the  lectures  were  given  into  the  bargain,  to  be 
attended  or  refused  at  his  option. 

In  olden  times  diplomas  were  of  some  account.  It  is  not  so 
now.  Every  man,  with  brain  not  in  excess  of  the  barnacle,  may 
buy  one  with  his  money,  or  some  deceptious  art.  And,  what 
makes  the  title  still  more  discreditable  is  the  fact,  that  col- 
leges of  all  doctrines  have  spread  over  our  country,  spewing  out 
Elcctic,  Homeopathic,  Hydriatic  and  Gyneocratic  M.  D's.,  un- 
til the  whole  land  stinks.     Seeing,  then,  that  the  cognomen  is  no 
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;il  iii  the  ■  n,  would  it  q<  []    for  the 

Esculapian  to  drop  the  title  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 

mountebazi  r  all  purposes,  a  name  expi 

identity  is  sufficiont  ;  and  for  character  let  the  Scriptural  rule, 
heir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  be  applied.  \i'  we  must 
titles,  let  them  be  such  thai  not   only  scientific  men,  hut 

that  the  vulgar  also,  will  feel  assured  of  the  merits  of  the 
p."  -\ 


We  have  received  the  annual  announcement  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  Harvard  University,  and  are  pleased  to  see 

the  excellent  promise  of  competent  instruction  which  its  distin- 
guished corps  of  Professors  offers  those  who  expect  to  matricu- 
late there  the  coming  winter.  Prominent  among  them,  we  notice 
the  name  of  the  Poet,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  con- 
trives  to  invest  the  somewhat  dry  subject  of  Anatomy  with  an  in- 
terest which  never  mils  to  charm  all  those  who  hear  him,  and  to 
attract  to  his  lectures  not  only  every  student  in  the  college,  hut 
all  medical  men  who  may  happen  to  be  visiting  Boston  on  plea- 
sure or  business.  Few  indeed  who  arc  in  the  city  during  the 
lecture  term,  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  hearing  H< 

idical  college  in  the  country  presents  a  more  brilliant  array 
of  ability  and  talent  among  its  professors,  than  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University,  and  few  cities  offer  so  n.any 
attractions  to  students  in  the  way  of  Hospitals,  as  Bos1 

When    we  contrast  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  institution 
with  the  dilapidation  and  decay  so  evident  in  the  medical  s 
of  Maine  our  patriotism  receives  such  a  shock  that  our  c 
politan  admiration  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  medicine  alone, 
its  us  from  violating  the  tenth  comandment.     We  might 
perhaps  reconcile  ourselves  to  its  being  situated  in  an  ol 
little  country  village  where  not  even  an   apology  for  clinical  in- 
struction can  he  afforded  ;  we  might  even  overlook  the   fact  that 
its  sessions  are  held  in  the  second  story  of  an  old  tumble-dowp 
building  scarcely  lit  to  he  used   for  the   storage  of  refill 
chandise,  were  more  than  two  or  three  of  its  professors!  <ij  -filled 
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with  men  of  sven  medium  capacity.  The  most  able  and  distin- 
guished professor  of  this  school,  and  one  of  its  warmest  friends, 
Dr.  Cleveland,  has  recently  died,  and  his  place  will  probably  be 
supplied,  as  the  place  of  another  learned  man  in  the  same  col- 
lege has  been  very  recently,  by  a  person  of  inferior  ability. 

The  most  valuable  information  which  the  enthusiastic  student 
carries  with  him  from  Brunswick  on  the  important  art  of  obstet- 
rics, after  listening  diligently  to  the  tedious,  uninteresting  and 
boring  lectures  of  the  antiquated  fossil  to  whom  the  wisdom  of 
the  trustees  has  committed  that  department  of  medicine,  is  a  con- 
fused idea  of  the  planes,  dimensions,  axes,  diameters  and  capacity 
of  the  bony  pelvis,  and  a  still  more  confused  idea  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  labor,  and  the  conduct  of  the  medical  man  in  the  lying-in 
chamber.  When  he  subsequently  listens  entranced  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Meigs,  or  follows  with  unmitigated  pleasure  the  learned 
and  lucid  expositions  of  Barker,  he  is  astonished  that  a  subject  of 
such  vast  importance,  and  possessing  so  much  interest  in  itself, 
could  by  any  possibility  be  rendered  so  "stale,  flat  and  unprofit- 
able," as  it  is  in  the  annual  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
medical  school  of  Maine. 

Under  its  present  management,  in  its  present  location,  and  with 
its  present  corps  of  instructors,  this  institution  must  continue  to 
pine  and  languish,  as  it  has  done  for  years  past,  until  it  finally 
dies,  an  event  which  disinterested  persons  will  scarcely  regret, 
and  which  cannot  disappoint  even  its  warmest  friends. 

In  our  condemnation  of  the  Professors  of  the  Maine  Medical 
College,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  including  all  in  the  same 
category — but  the  talent  of  Sweetser  and  Peaslee  are  incapable 
of  infusing  vitality  to  such  a  mass  of  lifeless  inefficient  matter, 
as  composes  the  remainder  of  the  faculty. 


-We  have  occasionally  alluded  to  the  preparations  of  the 

Messrs.  Tilden  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  take  pleasure  in 
again  doing  so,  notwithstanding  some  of  our  contemporaries  have 
found  seeming  occasion  for  grumbling  at  them.  We  arc  some- 
what astonished  at  noticing  a  severe  article  article  in  one  of  our 
Western  exchanges,  devoted  to  this  enterprising  establishment, 
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which  has  materially  aided  in  the  advancement  of  phan 

\  even  though  it  may  have  issued,  in  a  BUlgle  in! 

article  of  manifest    imparity.     It  is  not  with  any  wish  tosalvt 
over  any  Bhort-coming  which  these  gentlemen  have  been  cl 
with,  that  this  paragraph  is  written, — they  would  not  thank  us 

for  that. — since  they  realize  to  the  fall  their  its]  onsibility  in  the 

matter.     We  only  wish  to  say  that  the  medical  man  snonld  not 

il  liimself  of  a  great  deal  < if  good,  for  tin-  simple 

d  that  it  originated  in  the  same  Bource  which  has  possibly 

done  a  little  harm. 

Mr.  Til  den  has  handed  to  us  some  samples  of  his  firm'.-  prep* 
arations,  which  fur  elegance  of  appearance  are  not  BUT]  assed  by 

anything  whioia  we  have  seen.  Of  their  efficacy  we  cannot  s]  eak, 
at  present,  having  had  but  a  single  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
them,  where  their  effects  could  be  observed.  Three  of  these 
samples  accomplish  a  great  desideratum,  in  concealing  the  offen- 
sive characteristics  of  medicaments.  These  are  the  su .. 
pills  of  Assafcetida,  Copaiba  and  Dover's  Powder,  which  can  be 
administered,  by  this  means,  as  easily  as  any  article  in  the 
materia  medica.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  if  it  were  necccssary,  and  we  can  only  add  that  the 
profession  of  pharmacy  are  about  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
tribution to  their  literature  from  this  establishment,  which  we 
hope  may  be  as  valuable  as  their  pre}  arations  have  proved 
themselves. 


Maine  Medical  Association. — The  Secretary  desires  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  members  who  have  yet  failed  to  for- 
ward their  Diploma  Assessmenss,  to  the  fact  that  their  delay  in 
so  doing  is  an  injustice  to  the  Association  and  an  injury  to  its 
reputation.  It  is  a  mortifying,  but  a  necessary  duty,  to  urge  as 
an  argument  that  the  artist,  who  so  happily  executed  the  Diploma 
are  still  unrcmunerated,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  members 
of  the  Association  fulfil  their  own  duty,  and  forward  their  a 
ments. 

Of  course,  this  notice  is  addressed  only  to  delinquents.    Those 
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who  have  so  promptly  responded  to  the  demand  made  upon  them, 
will  receive  their  diplomas  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Assess- 
ments may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  undersigned,  at  Portland. 

R.  W.  Cummings. 
Sec'y  Me.  Med.  Association. 


We  understand  that  Harper  and  Brothers  of  New  York, 

are  soon  to  publish  a  new  work  entitled  The  History  of  Pros- 
titution, by  W.  W.  Sanger,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician  of 
Blackwell's  Island  Hospital. 

From  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  largest  Syphilitic  Hospital 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  from  his  profound  learning,  vast  acquire- 
ments, indefatigable  industry  and  brilliant  talents,  Dr.  Sanger  is 
undoubtedly  better  qualified  to  write  such  a  book  than  any  other 
man  in  America.  This  work,  to  the  preparation  of  which  he  has 
devoted  all  his  leisure  time  for  a  number  of  years,  is  destined  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  medical  literature  which  the  excellent  mono- 
graphs of  Ricord,  Vidal  and  others  fail  to  supply.  We  believe 
that  in  addition  to  other  great  facilities  for  investigation,  which 
Dr.  Sanger  possesses,  he  has  had  access  to  nearly  all  the  large 
public  libraries  in  this  country,  and  to  many  in  Europe,  and  has 
diligently  culled  from  both  ancients  and  moderns  every  thing 
tending  to  illustrate  the  subject  on  which  his  book  treats,  to  en- 
rich its  contenst. 

We  predict  for  this  valuable  work  a  very  extensive  circula- 
tion. 

Dr.  Sanger  has  many  warm  personal  friends  in  this  state,  and 
to  them  it  is  needless  to  speak  in  commendation  of  anything 
which  he  has  written. 

Although  he  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal literature,  we  believe  this  will  be  the  most  voluminous  work 
which  he  has  hitherto  attempted. 


We  notice  in  the  Nashville  Monthly  Record,  a  communi- 
cation from  a  lady — the  wife  of  a  physician — recommending  a 
thick  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic  as  a  useful  application  to  inflamed 
or  cracked  nipples  during  lactation. 
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AN  OBSTETRIC  HISTORY 

Of  one  Woman.  By  Augustus  K.  Gardner,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Author  of  the  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment  of  Sterility ; 
Editor  of  Tyler  Smith's  Lectures  on  Obstetrics. 

Mrs.  T is  a  short,  thick  built  woman,  now  about  28  or  30 

years  of  age,  who  has  had  uninterrupted  health  during  her  whole 
life,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  ensued  from  the  effects  of 
a  fall  when  8  or  10  years  of  age,  the  history  of  which  is  some- 
what obscure,  but  whose  results  are  obsery:  o.j  in  the  left  leg, 
which  is  shortened  three  or  four  inches  and  somewhat  atrophied. 
I  was  called  to  see  her  for  the  first  time  July  23d,  1854,  in 
labor  with  her  first  child.  She  had  been  taken  with  labor  pains 
on  the  21st,  and  had  sent  for  a  midwife,  but  matters  not  progres- 
sing satisfactorily  she  sent  for  Dr.  John  Bishop  the  following 
day  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  for  Dr.  John  Simmons,  and 
finally  I  was  summoned  at  7  P.  M.  I  found  the  cord  presenting 
and  cold  :  os  fully  dilated  and  membranes  ruptured  two  days. 
The  antero-posterior  diameter  markedly  contracted,  apparently 
then  being,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  2  1-2  inches  ;  and 
above,  the  occiput  presented  in  the  first  position.  I  attempted  to 
introduce  my  hand  and  turn,  but  owing  to  the  rigidity  and  dry- 
ness of  the  external  parts,  I  was  unable  to  effect  an  entrance. 
At  8  1-2  p.  M.,  chloroform  being  administered  by  Dr.  Simmons, 
I  I  again  attempted  to  turn,  but  having  succeeded  in  passing  mv 
I  hand  into  the  uterus,  I  was  unable  from  the  pressure  to  find  the 
feet  and  therefore  proceeded  to  lessen  the  head,  and  after  un- 
usual difficulty  from  the  contracted  pelvis  and  the  change  in  the 
pelvic  axis,  finally  succeeded  in  removing  with  craniotomy  for- 
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-  and  hook,  a  female  child  weighing  8  1-2  lbs.  with  n 
inflammatory  than  might  have  been  expec  me 

!  of  the  bladder  rendered  it  i  ■  its 

mechanically  for  a  week  or  more.      Under  the  (.-arc  of 
Dr. Simmons,  she  got  up  and  did  well. 

29th,  18      .  !  tgain  called  to  see  her  at  1<»  p.  m., 

in  labor  for  :'  I  til  i  ■.      Pains  had  common  :ed  at  •'»  a.  m., 

and  she  had  been  under  th  f  Dr.  Simmons :  the  os  fully 

dilal  rith  no  advan f  the  head  notwithstanding  the 

pains   were   severe   and   forcing  in   their  character.      Dr.  Sim- 
mons administered  chloroform,  and  I  attempted  t<>  apply  I 
forceps,  at  12  o'clock,  hut  owing  to  the  situation  of  th 
which  presented  in  the  first  position,  ahove  and  anterior  to  tl 
pubis,  I  was  unahle  to  seize  it.     Finding  the  operation  impossible, 
even  with  the  attempt  by  external  manipulations  to  press  the 
head  into  the  proper  situation,  I  was  compelled  to  proceed  to 
craniotomy  and  with  much  difficulty  was  enabled  to  i  erforate 
the  unengaged  head,  held  a3  firmly  as  possible  externally,  to 
rid  of  its  contents,  and  with  far  more  difficulty,  to  tear  away  bone 
after  bone  with  the  craniotomy  forceps  and  finally  to  bring  it  in- 
to the  pelvic  canal  and  deliver.     This  was  accomplished  by  half 
past  one  o'clock,  and  a  very  large  child  was  delivered.     The 
mother  the  next  morning  said  she  was  without  a  pain  or  an  ache, 
and  subsequently  did  well.     She  was  fully  chloroformed. 

Dec.  8th,  1856,  Mrs.  T. was  again  taken  in  labor  at  the 

full  time,  at  10  p.  M.     The  waters  broke  and  pains  began  to 
vigorous  at  2  P.  M.     Dr.  Simmons  being  temporarily  absent,  I 
proceeded  to  deliver  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  T.G.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Williams,  a  medical  student.     The  os  was  fully  dilal 
and  the  left  hand  and  forehead  presented  immediately  behind  the 
pubis — the   face  to   the  right  acetabulum,  the  head  remaining 
.  o  the  superior  strait  and  from  the  laxity  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  rested  on  the  abdominal  parietes  and  hanging  over  the 
pul  -is  when  the  mother  was  in  an  upright  position.    Although  from 
previous  experience,  I  judged  it  improbable  that  I  should  suc- 
ceed, Dr.  Thomas  administering  chloroform,  I  attempted  I 
Baudelocopie's  long  forceps,  but  notwithstanding  their  marked  \  cl- 
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vie  curve,  I  could  not  succeed  in  seizing  the  head  within  the 
fenestras.  I  then  proceeded  to  lessen  the  head,  and  with  much 
less  difficulty  than  at  either  of  the  previous  labors,  delivered  a 
small  female  child.  The  mother  had  no  unpleasant  symptom 
afterward. 

July  15th,  1858,  at  the  close  of  the  last  confinement,  when 
the  mother's  hope  of  having  a  living  child,  based  upon  the  adage 
that  "  the  third  time  never  failed,"  had  again  been  disappointed, 
she  agreed  that  if  again  pregnant,  she  would  acceed  to  our  prop- 
osition to  bring  on  premature  labor,  with  the  hope  that  the  small 
and  yielding  cranium  of  a  child  at  seven  months,  would  be  able  to 
pass  without  instrumental  assistance,  and  if  not  born  alive  would 
at  least  avoid  the  terrible  and  dangerous  operations  of  previous 
labors.  Accordingly  on  the  9th  July,  when  she  was  in  the  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  (seven  months  and  one  week  as  nearly  as 
could  be  calculated,)  the  effort  was  made  to  produce  premature 
labor.  The  diagnosis  of  the  presentation  and  position  was  pre- 
viously made  out  by  auscultation  and  palpation  (particular  di- 
rections for  which  are  given  by  me  in  the  American  Edition  of 
Tyler  Smith9 s  Lectures  on  Obstetrics.')  It  was  discovered  to 
be  the  head  presenting  with  the  back  of  the  child  to  the  left  side 
of  the  mother.  Confident  in  this  normal  condition  if  uncompli- 
cated, we  proceeded  to  institute  a  series  of  operations,  and  twice 
a  day  for  a  week  the  douche  was  given,  in  the  morning  by  my- 
self, in  the  evening  by  Dr.  Simmons.  A  large  hand  wash  ba- 
sin-ful  was  thrown  in,  not  only  against  the  os  uteri,  but  by  means 
of  a  flexible  tube  which  was  passed  into  the  os,  the  water  by  a 
powerful  pump  syringe — for  a  time  a  large  double  valved  stom- 
ach pump — was  thrown  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  uterine 
cavity.  As  remarked  in  the  history  of  former  deliveries,  the 
abdomen  was  very  lax  and  pendulous,  so  much  so  that  it  reach- 
ed when  standing,  much  below  the  pubis,  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
distance  to  the  knees,  and  the  child  rested  not  upon  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  or  even  partially  upon  the  pubis,  but  anterior  to  it  and 
entirely  free  from  it.  That  the  water  in  considerable  quantities 
did  enter  the  uterine  cavity  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  after  the 
operation  was  finished,  the  woman  got  up  and  walked  across  the 
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room,  when  after  a  moment 

characterized  '  slight  }  ains  in  the  back,  a  }  int  or  m 

ild  be  expelled,  and  at  subsequent  intervals  a  further 
quantity. 

The  method  in  which  the  water  was  injected   was  as  f<  . 
no  cli  i  made  \n  food,  dress  or  occupation  of  the  woman, 

who  took   care   of  her   little   apartment,  cooked   her  husl 
meals,  &c,  as  usual.     A  Byringe  tuhe  was  inserted  into  the  va- 
gina and  into  the  os  uteri  while  standing,  as  m<  enieni 

This  being  held  in  position,  the  woman  sat  down  upon  a  low  chair 
with  a  pail  immediately  before  her  to  receive  the  out-!: 
waters ;  fastening  the  inserted  pipe  to  an  enema  tube,  and  then 
to  the  syringe,  the  operation  of  giving  the  douche  was  eas 
fected.  The  water  was  of  various  temperatures,  sometimes  un- 
pleasantly warm,  once  iced,  but  generally  a  trifle  more  heated 
than  hike-warm.  The* iced  water  was  in  alternation  with  quia 
warm  water.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  rather  the  qua* 
tity  of  water  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  necessarily 
inciting  contractions  for  its  expulsion,  than  any  particular  tem- 
perature that  is  the  cause  of  the  efficacy  of  the  douche. 

The  pains  came  on  very  gradually  for  the  last  two  days,  the 
os  uteri  admitted  the  finger  upon  the  first  application,  this 
ually  softened  and  became  dilatable.  The  irregular  uterine  con- 
tractions became  more  periodic  and  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  15th.  as- 
sumed more  regularity  and  force.  At  8  p.  M.  the  membranes 
ruptured,  and  at  9  o'clock,  when  I  saw  her,  the  pains  were  in- 
tense— the  os  fully  dilated  and  almost  effaced. 

The  child  presented  first,  the  cord,  four  inches  being  external 
to  the  vulva,  but  still  warm  and  pulsating — secondly  the    I 
occiput  to  the  left — thirdly  the  foot,  fourthly  a  hand.     I  >r. 
mons  was  fully  employed  in  controlling    the  patient  who 
shrieking  and  tossing  about  with  the  intensity  of  her  pain.     I  in 
vain  attempted  to  institute  Dr.  Thomas'  postural  treatment  for 
the  reposition  of  the  cord,  the  woman  was  uncontrollable,  and  al- 
though for  a  moment  she  was  placed  upon  her  hands  and  knees, 
the  contracted  strait,  so  plugged  up  by  the  many  presentii; 
tions  and  the  violence  of  the  expulsive  efforts,  prevented  any 
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great  hope  of  success  if  persisted  in.  Replacing  her  therefore 
upon  her  back,  Dr.  Simmons  administered  chloroform,  and  I  then 
proceeded  to  turn  and  deliver.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  al- 
though in  profound  anaesthesia,  the  uterine  contractions  were 
still  persistent,  the  narrow  strait  did  not  allow  the  wrist  to  be 
turned  in  it,  and  for  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  hand  it  was 
necessary  to  withdraw  it  as  far  as  the  vagina.  Next  the  lax  ab- 
domen and  the  position  of  the  child  therein,  made  the  effort  to 
reach  the  other  foot — turning  with  the  prolapsed  one  being  found 
impracticable — extremely  difficult  and  productive  of  some  delay. 
The  abdomen  being  held  up  in  nearly  its  natural  position,  the 
foot  finally  was  found  near  the  ensiform  cartilage,  version  was  ef- 
fected and  a  male  child  was  delivered.  The  cord  had  ceased  to 
pulsate  some  time  previously.  Had  it  been  beating,  some  delay 
consequent  upon  the  retention  of  the  head,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  application  of  the  forceps,  which  were  not  deemed 
necessary,  and  the  head  was  disengaged  by  traction  which  al- 
though moderate,  would  have  been  hazardous  to  an  infant  so  im- 
perfectly developed.  The  mother  recovered  without  the  slight- 
est unpleasant  symptom,  and  probably  ere  long  will  afford  me  an 
opportunity  to  report  another  case  of  premature  labor  produced, 
which  I  trust  will  be  more  successful. 
New  York,  141  East  13th  Street,  1858. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — In  a  brief  notice  of  Harvard  University, 
called  forth  by  the  reception  of  the  Annual  Announcement  of  the 
medical  school  connected  with  that  institution,  you  took  occasion 
to  animadvert  with  some  severity,  upon  the  professional  character 
of  some  of  the  instructors  connected  with  the  medical  department 
of  Bowdoin  College.  Having  been  a  student  of  both  the  classical 
and  medical  departments  of  Bowdoin,  I  could  not  but  feel  interest- 
ed in  your  remarks,  especially  as  the  collegiate  institution  has  re- 
cently received  some  attention  from  the  daily  papers  in  your  city. 

Notwithstanding  my  naturally  favorable  predisposition  towards 
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my  .  i  acknowl 

of  the  g  :"  your  article.     !  con* 

tained  in   tlr  oultimate  paragraph  is  one   which  has   i 

(infrequently  occurred  to  me,  though  I  have 

mantle  of  Cassandra,  long  enough  to  utter  it.     As    I   have  oc- 

mally  visited  the  classic  haunts  of  Bowdoin  on   Commer 
menl  tking  pines,"  which  have  long  been  1 

harp-strings  over  which  ZBolus,  Zephyrus  and  Notus   were  v. 
ft  murmurs  to  the  guardian   angel   i  '  Massachus< 
Hall — which  you  have  so  irreverently  denominated,  "an  old  tum- 
ble down  building " — have  frowned  ominously  upon  me,  while 
their  evergreen  tops  nodded  towards  the  Medical  College  build- 
ing, as  if  to  say,  "  Ichabod — thy  glory  has  departed." 

However  odious  comparisons  may  be,  it  is  im]  ossible  to  avoid 
indulging  in  them  at  certain  times.  I  could  not  help  feeling  mor- 
tified, when  the  article  of  which  I  have  spoken  came  to  my  no- 
tice. I  had  hoped  that  while  you  were,  in  compliance  with  a  j 
ical  suggestion,  very  kind  to  the  virtues  of  such  professional  mat- 
ters as  are  indigenous  to  our  State,  you  would  be  also  intensely 
blind  to  their  faults.  Great  and  grievous  as  some  of  those  faults 
arc,  let  us  hope  that  they  are  not  beyond  remedy.  May  we  not 
reasonably  believe  that  when  the  trustees  and  overseers  snail 
have  been  belabored  and  hunted  a  little  more,  both  by  the  Maine 
Medical  Association  and  the  press,  they  may  be  induced  to  rc- 
linquish  their  suicidal  purposes,  and  furnish  competent  instruc- 
tion to  the  students  of  the  Medical  school  of  Maine  ?  Shall  our 
own  local  institution  always  labor  under  the  imputation  of  being 
a  "  cheap  school  ;"  and  shall  the  medical  students  of  Maine  be 
driven  from  their  native  state  to  seek  their  professional  educa- 
tion elsewhere  ?  Shall  we  ever  continue  to  be  taunted  with  the 
idea  that  our  students  cannot  be  taught  in  our  own  state,  and  are 
obliged  to  seek  instruction  in  other  places  ?  These  questions  c 
home  with  great  potency  at  this  time,  especially  as  we  see  the 
young  gentlemen  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge,  turning  their 
backs  on  Brunswick  and  seeking  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
more  distant  schools,  beside  those  whom  Harvard  has  attracted  to 
herself. 
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These  are  facts  of  too  much  import  to  be  passed  over  with  a 
sneer,  or  an  ejaculation  of  disregard.  To  those  who,  being  in 
actual  practice,  and  pecuniarily  indifferent  as  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived or  disbursed  by  the  government  of  the  Medical  school  of 
Maine,  it  is  of  little  matter,  directly,  whether  the  catalogue  of 
that  institution  contains  a  list  of  ten  names,  or  of  five  hundred. 
But  to  those  who  have  the  well  being  of  the  institution  at  heart, 
and  whose  interest  is  founded,  not  upon  a  mere  estimate  of  its 
financial  success,  but  upon  the  kind  of  practitioners  which  it  sends 
out  into  the  world,  and  upon  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and  an  esprit 
du  corps,  there  is  a  right  to  demand  more  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  that  school  than  they  have  as  yet  vouchsafed. 

How,  I  ask,  can  it  be  expected  of  a  man  to  teach  what  he 
does  not  know  himself  ?  Many  are  but  indifferent  teachers  who 
are  perfectly  at  home  as  pupils.  However  far  their  acquirements 
may  have  extended,  they  can  impart  their  knowledge  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  But  to  add  to  incompetence,  ignorance,  is  to 
deprive  the  pupil  of  any  hope  of  a  different  result  than  that 
which  ensues  when  "the  blind  lead  the  blind." 

Perhaps  I  press  this  subject  too  far.  It  is  indeed,  one  which 
is  readily  exhausted,  and  I  hasten  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close. 
It  is  proper  to  refer  to  one  gentleman,  however,  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  college  might,  from  the  tone  of  your  article,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  dissolved.  I  allude  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  who  has  long 
and  honorably  filled  the  professorship  of  Materia  Medica.  Yet 
even  his  conjunction  with  those  professors  of  whom  you  spoke, 
will  be  unable  to  maintain  a  character  for  the  school,  unless  sup- 
ported by  efficient  colleagues. 

Possibly  the  managers  of  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  are 
now  operating  on  the  principle  that  "a  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion,"  but  "it  needs  no  ghost  come  from  the  grave  to 
tell  us"  that  unless  some  judicious  effort  is  made  to  resuscitate 
the  tailing  institution,  it  must  speedily  cease  to  exist,  and  no  gal- 
vanic tricks  will  be  successful  in  giving  it  even  a  semblance  of 
life.  Yours,  II.  W.  S. 

November  20, 1858. 
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GRAEFE  ON  GLAUCOMA. 

Drantlation  of  Prof,    OraefeU  Memorial  to  the   Fn  \ch    I  ademyt 
on  Glaucoma.     Read  before  the  Newport  and  Covington  Medical 

Society,  by  A.  BtEOTHOTTI,  M.  D, 

The  treatment  of  Glaucoma  being  discussed  lately  in   the   columns 
iral  journals,  T  have  thought  it  might    bo    of  some    int.-. 
the  memben  of  the  society  to  have  the  simple  Btatement,  u  first   pre- 
Bented  to  the  French  Academy  by  Graefe,  laid  before  them.     I    take 

the  material  from  the  Berlin  Medical  Central  Gdzclte,  March,  1868. 

The  following  is  Prof.  A.  V.  Graefe's  Memorial  to  the  Frencb 
Academy,  on  the  treatment  of  Glaucoma  : 

For  more  than  a  year  I  have  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  favorable  effects  of  Iridectomy  in  the  cure  of  Glaucoma,  and  in 
several  instances  I  have  found  the  cure  so  complete  in  every  r< 
that  I  now  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  the  greatest  publicity  possible 
to  the  manner  of  my  treatment,  and  I,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  to 
address  the  present  communication  to  the  institute  of  France.  Fur- 
ther scientific  details  on  the  subject  in  question  will  bo  presented  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Archive  on  Opthalmology. 

I.  Nosological  Remarks  on  Glaucoma  : 

The  term  Glaucoma,  which  previous  to  the  introduction  of  tho 
Opthalmoscope  was  misapplied  in  a  great  many  instances,  has,  Bines 
the  daily  use  of  this  instrument,  became  still  more  indefinite.  After 
it  had  been  stated  that  certain  changes  of  the  papilla  nervi  optica 
were  almost  constantly  met  with  in  cases  of  true  Glaucoma,  German 
Opthalmologists  believed  themselves  justified  to  look  upon  these  alter- 
ations as  the  distinctive  features  of  Glaucoma. 

These  alterations  are  as  follows  : 

First  a  change  of  form  in  the  papilla,  which  appears  concave  ;  fur- 
ther, a  change  in  the  relation  between  the  vessels  of  the  papilla,  and 
finally  a  pulsation  in  the  art.  centralis  retina).  More  recent  observa- 
tions have  shown,  however,  that  these  alterations  may  be  found  in  ca- 
ses where  the  external  phenomena  of  Glaucoma,  as  adopted  by  the 
opthalmological  writers,  arc  absent  altogether.  The  cousequencc  was, 
the  term  Glaucoma  was  extended  far  beyond  the  former  boundaries, 
and  applied  to  cases  that  in  older  times  were  put  under  the  head  of 
amaurosis  chorioidalis,  amaurosis  retina-,  a.  cerebralis.     It    is,    there- 
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foro,  highly  important,  especially  with  respect  to  the  therapeutic  treat- 
ment, in  order  to  bring  about  a  proper  understanding  of  this  subject, 
to  make  the  following  distinctions  : 

I.  The  inflammatory  or  acute  Glaucoma,  or  the  chorioidatis  glauco- 
matosa,  the  opthalmia  arthritica  of  older  writers.  Symptoms  :  we 
find,  as  a  rule,  a  period  of  premonitory  symptoms,  which  are  absent 
only  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases.  During  this  time,  the  presby- 
opy  with  which  the  patients  have  already  been  affected  for  some  time, 
increases  still  more  ;  they  moreover  see  from  time  to  time  rainbow  col- 
ors, particularly  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  candle  light. 
This  phenomenon  his  not  induced  by  a  change  in  the  accommodation  of 
the  eye,  but  is  already  depending  upon  pathological  changes  in  the  ret- 
ina ;  at  a  later  time,  the  patient  suffers  periodically  from  obscurities  of 
vision,  all  objects  looking  grey,  and  as  if  enveloped  in  clouds,  the  ec- 
centric impressions  especially  lose  their  acuteness. 

A  careful  examination  will  show  already  during  the  time  when 
these  obscurities  of  vision  occur,  a  slight  diminution  of  the  field  of 
vision,  or  at  least  an  inequality  of  the  eccentric  impressions  in  the 
different  directions.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  obscurities 
of  vision  become  more  frequent,  of  longer  duration,  more  decided  ;  the 
pupil  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  little  more  dilated,  and  reacts  less 
than  it  did  formerly  ;  finally  the  aqueous  humor  becomes  impregnated 
with  a  scarcely  visible  diffuse  opacity. 

Often  the  patient  suffers  already  at  a  very  early  period  from  a  pain 
in  the  forehead  and  temporal  region,  being  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
ciliary  neuralgia,  which  accompanies  the  internal  opthalmia  generally. 
Sometimes  the  pain  does  not  appear  until  the  close  of  the  premonitory 
period,  sometimes  it  is  absent.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  uncer- 
tain, usually  lasting  for  six  months  ;  it  may,  however,  continue  for 
years.  At  the  proper  beginning,  the  disease  presents  the  perfect  pic- 
ture of  an  internal  opthalmia.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  anala- 
gous  affections  principally  by  the  rapidity  by  which  the  intraocular 
pressure  increases,  thus  tending  much  more  to  induce  blindness  than 
would  be  the  case  by  material  changes  in  the  internal  coats  or  in  the 
refractive  media  of  the  eye.  This  sudden  loss  of  the  power  of  vision 
might  with  great  propriety  be  termed  amaurosis  by  Compression. 
With  the  developement  of  the  disease,  the  following  symptoms  are  ob- 
served ;  violent  pains  in  the  forehead  and  in  the  temporal  regions, 
congestion  (injection)  of  the  sub-conjunctival  blood  vessels  often  ac- 
companied by  chemotic  swelling,  flowing  of  tears,  with  remarkable  se- 
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cretion  of  mucus,  :i  diffuse  opacity  of  the  anterior  cham 
nebulae  "ii  the  j  uface  of  the  cornea,  often  with   1 

tenor  synechia. 

The  [ria  is  pressed  forward  more  than  in  the  normal   condition,  the 
power  ofvisi<  n  is  either  entirely  lost,  or  only  considerably  diminished, 
the  field  of  vision  is  frequently  diminished  in  extent,  in  the   majority 
of  cases  the  patients  Buffer  from  photopsy,';hromopsy]  &o.     All  these 
ms  generally  make  their  appearance  during  one  night, 

ami  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  it  will  ho  found  that  the  i 
suffered  from   b!  is    previous  to   the  outbreak  of  the  di 

These  inflammatory  Bymptoms  may  disappear,  and  the  power  of  vis- 
ion may  become  entirely  n  bill  we  shall  then  always  observe  that 
the  anterior  chamber  appears  smaller  than  it  had  been  previously,  that 
the  pupil  at  the  same  time  remains  dilated  and  that  it  does  not  readily 
react  ;  the  field  of  vision  proves  to  he  less  in  extent,  at  least  the  ec- 
centric impressions  are  in  certain  directions  imperfect. 

This  temporary  remission  may  he  brought  about  in  mofll  d  •  -  by 
an  antiphlogistic  treatment,  or  by  the  application  of  narcotics,  espec- 
ially by  opium  in  large  doses,  or  finally  paracentesis  of  the  anterior 
chamber. 

In  many  instances  a  spontaneous  improvement  may  be  also  observed 
without  any  medical  treatment.  In  other  cases,  however,  perfect  loss 
of  vision  Bets  in  immediately  after  the  first  attack,  and  remains  after 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared. 

The  insidious  character  of  the  disease,  even  in  cases,  which  after 
the  first  attack  seem  to  take  a  favorable  course,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
either  the  inflammatory  phenomena  reappear  after  some  time,  and  in- 
duce then  a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  power  of  vision,  or  that, 
although  all  inflammatory  symptoms  being  absent,  the  extent  of  the  field 
of  vision  is  decreased,  and  this  becomes  finally  eccentric  ;  the  iris 
then  assumes  gradually  a  gray  color,  the  pupil  becomes  dilated,  losing 
at  the  same  time  its  mobility,  and  the  cornea  i~  affected  with  complete 
anaesthesia.  The  diffuse  opacity  of  the  refractive  media,  i.  o.  of  the 
aqueous  1mm  »:\  an  I  the  vitreous  bo  ly  m  ly  disappe  ir  ag  tin,    th 

t   an    op'ithalmoscopical  examination  of  the    posterior    internal 
parts  of  the  bulb.      We  then  find  some  times  ecchymotic  spots  on    the 
il  coats,  but  this  is  by  no  in    i:i-  Constantly  the  case,  and    varies 
according  to  the  period  at  which  the  eye   i<  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion.    Always,  however,  it  will  be  found,   that  a  progressive    excava- 
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tion  of  the  papilla  nervi  optici  develops  itself  accompanied  by  pui 

of  the  artery  which  I  have  described  four  years  ago  as  one  of  the  symp- 

oms  of  Glaucoma. 

Before  I  close  the  symptomatology  of  these  cases  of  acute  Glaucoma, 
in  which  I  do  not  introduce  yet  the  modifications  of  the  chorioidca  and 
retina,  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  intraocular  pressure  progressive- 
ly increasing.     This  is  recognized  by  the  following  symptoms  : 

a.  The  development  of  the  enlarged  views  in  the  subconjunctival 
cellular  tissue  has  at  all  times  engaged  the  attention  of  the  writers  on 
pathology — "glaucomatous,  arthritic,  abdominal  vessels.  These  veins 
form  a  collateral  and  supplementary  circulation  in  the  territory  of  the 
ciliary  veins,  because  the  circulation  in  the  venae  vorticose  is  obstruct- 
ed. 

b.  The  cornea  loses  considerable  of  its  sensibility,  amounting  some- 
times to  complete  anaesthesia  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  the  branches 
of  nerves  distributed  to  the  cornea. 

c.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  beginning  must  be  explained 
as  a  simple  iridoplegia  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  ciliary 
branches,  which  take  their  course  to  the  iris.  At  a  later  period  the 
atrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  attributes  toward  the  mydriasis. 

d.  The  anterior  chamber  becomes  smaller  from  compression  of  the 
vitreous  humor. 

e.  The  eyeball  by  its  tension  sometimes  is  rendered  as  hard  as  stone, 
a  phenomenon  known  for  a  long  time. 

f.  The  form  of  the  bulb  suffers  a  certain  change  ;  the  cornea  be- 
comes more  flattened,  approaching  that  of  the  sclerotica. 

g.  The  ophthalmoscopical  symptoms  are  the  excavation  of  the  pa- 
pilla optica  and  the  pulsations  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae.  The  ex- 
cavation is  not,  as  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  think,  the  primary  seat 
of  the  pathological  process,  but  is  developed  gradually  in  these  cases 
with  the  other  symytoms  of  compression,  and  especially  with  the  flat- 
tening and  anaesthesias  of  the  cornea.  This  may  be  readily  explained 
by  the  increased  pressure,  driving  the  contents  of  the  bulbus  toward 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  same  manner  the  enlargement 
of  the  sclerotical  vessels  are  accounted  for.  The  pulsation  of  the  ar- 
tery may  be  produced  at  will  on  the  healthy  eye  by  pressure  of  the 
finger  on  the  bulb. 

h.  The  blindness.  Fortunately  this  is  not,  in  the  beginning,  owing 
to  material  changes  in  the  optic  nerve,  but  originally  a  consequence  of 
the  pressure  on  the  retina.      Donders  has  shown,  that  by  pressing  on 


• 


e  with  tlic  fing  until  pulsation  of  the  artery  is bi 

.  the  field  of  vision  lb  decreased  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
center,  and  that  finally  the  power  of  vision  is  suspended  temporarily. 
It  will  readily  be  perceived  thai  by  an  adequate  increase  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure,  the  functions  of  the  retina  will  be  suspended. 

By  acute  Grlaucoma  we  understand,  in  short,  that  form   i 
beginning  with  internal  inflammations,  and  leading  sooner  or   later  to 
complete  loss  of  vision  under  the  symptoms  of  a  pathological  in 
of  the  intraocular  pressure. 

II.  The  Chronic  Glaucoma. 

The  development  of  this  disease  is  distinguished  from  that  de- 
scribed before,  in  not  being  accompanied  by  decided  internal  opthalmia 
with  periodical  exacerbations.  The  eye  gradually  assumes  the  glauco- 
matous aspect,  analogoustotho.se  cases  of  acute  Glaucoma,  in  which  the 
patient  gradually  suffers  from  blindness  after  the  first  attack,  and  with- 
out a  renewal  of  inflammatory  process.  The  pupil  dilates  gradually, 
without  reaching,  however,  the  faxoinimummydriasis,  the  anterior  cham- 
ber is  rendered  smaller,  the  color  of  the  iris  is  changed,  although  in  a 
mannerless  marked;  the  aqueous  humor  presents  a  diffuse  opacity,  the 
cornea  becomes  less  sensitive,  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  become  enlarg- 
ed, the  bulb  becomes  harder,  the  field  of  vision  less  in  extent,  soon  ec- 
centric and  finally  extinct.  The  neuralgia  of  the  ciliary  nerves  is 
rarely  entirely  absent,  but  equally  rare  does  it  occur  in  violent  atf 
If  the  opacity  of  the  refractive  media  and  the  progressive  development 
of  structural  changes  in  the  iris  would  not  afford  evidence  of  a  local  af- 
fection of  the  eye,  then  this  disease  might  at  certain  periods  easily  be 
mistaken  for  extraocular  amaurosis.  The  examination  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope shows  also  in  these  cases  the  gradual  devclopement  of  an 
excavation  in  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  and  in  the  more  advanced 
stage,  pulsation  of  the  arteria  centralis  retime,  which  occur  spontan- 
eously or  are  soon  produced  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the 
bulb.  When  this  affection  draw-  near  to  its  end,  its  picture  becomes 
more  and  more  similar  to  that  of  acute  glaucoma,  only  with  the  differ- 
ence, that  all  those  symptoms,  proceeding  from  intraocular  pr< 
appear  in  color,  less  marked.  There  exists  however,  between  these 
two  forms,  a  difference  in  grade,  one  eye  being  very  frequently  affected 
with  the  one  form,  while  its  companion  suffers  from  the  other.  In  this 
manner,  we  can  explain  the  observation  made  by  all  authors,  that  while 
the  one  eye  suffers  from  exquisite  glaucoma,  under  the  symptoms  <>f 
opthalmia  arthritica,  or  of  chorioiditis  glaucomatosa,  the  other  • 
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attacked  with  a  blindness,  which  only  in  the  advanced  stage  can  be 
distinguished  from  simple  amaurosis.  The  identity  of  both  these  forms 
is  further  proved  by  the  identity  in  the  modifications  of  the  internal 
coats,  usually  ecchymoses,  which  arc  found  to  exist  at  certain  periods. 

Between  these  two  types  now  range  all  the  intermediate  forms. 
Sometimes  it  will  occur  that  the  chronic  form,  after  it  has  continued  as 
such  for  some  time,  passes  into  the  acute.  But  in  this  respect  there 
are  still  many  points  that  need  further  investigation.  In  the  cases  of 
the  first  type,  we  can  always  find  the  special  relation  between  the  oc- 
currence of  blindness  and  compression  ;  in  the  second  class,  however, 
there  is  a  want  of  the  necessary  agreement  between  tho  symptoms  to 
permit  a  similar  conclusion,  at  least  not  without  great  constriction. 
Besides  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  find  the  exact  relation  between 
the  degree  to  which  the  optic  nerve  is  affected  and  the  symptoms  of 
the  degree  of  the  compression. 

III.  Amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  put  into  connection  with  glaucoma 
only  since  the  application  of  the  opthalmoscope,  the  external  parts  of 
the  eye  do  not  at  all  assume  a  glaucomatous  aspect.  Here  we  can  not 
explain  the  excavation  of  the  papilla  nervi  optici  by.  an  augmentation 
of  pressure,  because  all  other  symptoms  of  such  an  increase  are  ab- 
sent. On  the  other  hand,  all  tho  peculiar  characteristics  of  cerebral- 
amaurosis  are  in  these  cases  wanting.  Therefore,  by  way  of  exclusion, 
we  arrive  at  the  probable  assumption  that  the  affection  in  question  has 
its  primary  cause  in  a  substantial  morbid  alteration  of  the  optic  nerve. 
In  appears  to  me  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  understanding,  to  exclude 
these  cases  altogether  from  the  group  of  glaucomatous  affections,  and 
to  study  them  in  future  under  the  name  above  adopted,  (i.  e.  amau- 
rosis with  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.)  Spontaneous  pulsations  of 
the  artery  we  do  not  generally  observe  in  the  cases,  but  it  is  produced 
by  pressure  of  the  finger  more  easily  here  than  in  the  healthy  eye. 
In  some  cases  I  have  observed  typic  glaucoma  on  the  one  eye,  and  on 
the  other  amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve ;  these  cases, 
however,  are  so  rare,  that  their  occurrence  may  be  taken  as  being  mere- 
ly accidental.  Besides  this,  however,  my  more  recent  observations  on 
the  sympathetic  amaurosis  of  one  eye,  while  the  other  was  seized  with 
irido  chorioiditis,  have  shown  that  the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  amaurosis  ;  therefore,  one 
might  easily  be  led  to  presume  in  those  cases  the  same  relation  as  in 
sympathetic  amaurosis.     At  present  I  can  not  join  the  opinion    that 
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ter  a  longer  or  Bhorti 
to  glao  I  mention    this  because  I  disagree  in  this  point   with 

f  my  colleagues,  and  because  I  haye  abandoned  my  form<  r 
in  this  respect.  My  former  views  weie  founded  principally  oi 
belonging  to  the  second  class,  in  which  the  excavation  of  tin-  opticus 
(uently  the  most  prominent  Byroptom,  while  ;it  the  beginning  the 
other  oharacteristie  si^ns  developing  themselves  m<  re  in  the  Inter  course 
of  tli«'  disease,  can  be  found  out  only  by  a  very  careful  examination. 
y  to  adopl  this  view,  because,  as  mentioned  before,  both 
the  forms  of  glaucoma  occur  usually  at  the  same  time  on  the  one  eye 
and  on  the  other. 

Tn  t!i'1  cases  of  amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  opticus,  I  have 
:  ol  Berved  other  structural  changes  but  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 

and  of  the  retina.  But  if  even  in  some  rare  instances,  changes  of 
the  internal  coats,  similar  as  in  glaucoma,  should  occur  with  this 
\ation  of  the  opticus,  still  this  would  be  no  reason  to  consider  the  dis- 
ease of  the  optic  nerve  as  the  first  period  of  glaucoma,  because  in  this 
affection  the  development  takes  usually  the  reverse  course.  The  only 
conclusion  which  we  might  be  allowed  to  make,  would  be,  that  a  com- 
mon cause,  according  to  its  mode  and  intensity,  might  give  rise  to  dif- 
ferent diseases  in  succession. 

Formerly  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  amaurosis  with  excavation  "f 
the  opticus  as  being  identic  with  cerebral  amaurosis,  because  in  this 
latter  disease,  we  frequently  meet  with  a  modification  of  the  optic  nerve, 
very  similar  to  the  excavation  in  question,  differing  only  in  having  the 
vessels  a  little  less  displaced,  and  in  a  more  opaque  aspect  of  the  pa- 
pilla. I  have,  however,  as  yet  not  been  able  to  trace  the  supposed 
steps  of  one  form  into  another,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  proper,  at 
the  present  state  of  science,  to  adopt  another  name  for  the  change  of 
form  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  it  assumes  in  cerebral  amaurosis,  and  I 
would  propose  to  call  it  retraction  instead  of  excavation  of  the  optic 
nerve  At  the  close  of  these  introductory  nosological  remarks,  I  re- 
peat, that  it  has  not  been  in  my  purpose  to  present  a  description  of 
glaucoma  pretending  to  be  complete  in  every  respect,  but  that  for  the 
sake  of  understanding,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks 
to  prevent  a  false  interpretation  of  my  mode  of  treatment. 

IV.  The  treatment  consists  in  excising  a  considerable  part  of  the 
iris,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil.  The  fol- 
low'ng  rules  were   reccommended  for  the  operation. 

1.   The  puncture  must  be  made  at  the  point  as   eccentrical  as   pos- 
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Bible.  The  instrument  is  to  enter  the  sclerotica  at  a  distance  of  one 
millimeter  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  ;  this  is  very  important,  in 
order  to  excise  the  iris  as  far  as  posible  to  its  ciliary  insertion,  otherwise 
it  will  be  possible  to  excise  but  a  small  flap. 

2.  The  excised  flap  must  be  as  large  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  use  of  a  large  needle,  and  to  introduce  it  deep  enough. 

3.  The  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  to  take  place  slowly,  be- 
cause a  sudden  change  of  pressure  could  give  rise  to  internal  haemor- 
rhages on  the  coats  into  the  vitreous  body  or  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  disposition  to  intense  hemorrhage  is  here  not  so  great  as  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  irido  chorioiditis,  with  fully  developed  atrophy  of  the 
bulb  ;  because  even  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  there  still 
exists  a  considerable  pressure,  which  is  absent  in  irido  chorioiditis.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  here  a  great  disposition  to  laceration 
of  the  vessels.  It  is  my  custom  to  make  a  soft  pressure  with  my  fin- 
ger on  the  bulb  while  the  aqueous  humor  is  escaping,  and  after  the 
operation  a  light  compression  bandage  is  applied,  and  removed  after 
one  or  several  hours  in  a  careful  manner.  I  never  have  seen,  in  cases 
of  glaucoma,  a  considerable  traumatic  reaction  take  place  after  the 
operation,  even  where  it  was  made  in  cases  with  high  inflammation, 
with  chemotic  swelling,  neuralgia.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  opera- 
tion all  symptoms  of  irritation  disappear,  even  such  as  resisted  all 
other  remedial  agents. —  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer. 
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A  clever  and  pungent  writer,  who  in  the  Saturday  Review  often 
hits  the  right  nail  pretty  sharply  on  the  head,  has  lately  told  us  a  word 
or  two  of  his  mind  about  "  doctors  and  quacks."  We  call  attention 
to  what  he  has  written  on  this  topic,  because  his  opinion  on  medicine 
and  its  practitioners  seems  to  us  to  represent  indifferently  well  the  opin- 
ions of  many  of  the  best  informed  and  most  reasonable  of  the  non- 
professional public  on  these  matters.  There  is,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
ny the  fact,  some  truth  mixed  with  a  large  share  of  fallacy  in  these 
opinions ;  and  we  would  gladly  therefore,  endeavor,  while  admitting 
what  is  true,  to  explain  to  candid  minds  wherein  lie  the  errors  of  the 
conclusions  which  are  there  accepted  as  undeniable  facts. 

*The  spirited  editorial  of  our  confrere  of  the  London  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  finds  a  happy  application  in  our  western  world,  and  deserves  the  rea- 
der's attention. — Ed.  Virginia  Med.  Jour. 
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The  writer  tells  oi  thai  the  languor  exhibited  byparliamci 

ted  with  medical  reform  is  not  attributable  solely  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reconciling  conflicting  interests.     There  is  a  feeling  pretty 
tributed,  !.■  among  the  public,  and  extensively  fell 

even  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  that  the  well  whennot  ti 

-.>  i\  rule  ;"  and  there  is  a  fear  lest  th< 
hould  be  used  "to  annoy  every  one  who  : 
-l  to  the  creeds  and  f  the  drug  di 

The  great  fault  of  doctors,  he  goes  on  to  Bay,  is  this,  that  the; 
mptuously  all  new  plans  of  treatment,  and  all 
phich  do  not  square  with  their  idea  and  standard  of  ortho- 
.  but  what  is  th  bis?     "  Almost  every  body  in  private 

society  has  of  late  years  had  friends  who  left  them  (Sinking  under  dis- 
ease to  make  trial  of  some  of  the  tabooed  systems,  and  then  returned 
in  ruddy  health  ;  and  yet  so  strong  are  known  to  he  the  prejudi 
medical  men  that  it  is  thought  hardly  civil  to  mention  a  case  of  the 
kind  i ii  their  presence."  And  when  doctors  allude  to  these  sy 
it  is  only  to  ridicule  them,  or  to  vilify  and  vituperate  their  authors  ; 
they  never  condescend  to  examine  and  investigate  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  them,  like  honest  observers.  "  The  English  medical  profession  in- 
cludes knowledge  of  the  highest,  and  talent  of  the  most  various  kind  ;" 
and  yet  their  abuse  is  like  that  of  theologians  in  by-gone  days  "when 
theologians  were  not  as  meek  and  peaceable  as,  of  course,  they  arc  at 
present.  The  medical  press  is  the  most  scurrilous  in  England,  and  its 
personalities  reduce  to  insignificance  the  gentler  venom  of  religious 
journalism,"  writes  the  Saturday  Review  ! 

11  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  physician  that  the  public  can  complain  ; 
as  usual,  it  is  the  democracy  of  the  profession,  the  body  of  general 
practitioners,  which  is  really  and  sternly  exclusive." 

Now,  when  we  plainly  and  honestly  endeavor  to  explain  the  injus- 
tice and  fallacy  of  these  accusations,  we  are  always  most  unfairly  stop- 
ped by  that  unanswerable  tu  quoque  rejoiiuh  r,  "  Ay  !  you  deny  all 
this,  of  course — it  don't  Buit  your  book  to  admit  it;  it's  contrary  to 
your  creed  ;  we  know  the  value  of  yourarguings  and  facts  1  efore  yon 

utter  them.  What  youhave  to  say  is  the  old  tale  all  over  again."  And 
the  actual  truth  is,  that  We  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  old  tale  over  and 
over  again,  and  simply  for  this  reason,  that  the  old  talc  is  a  true,  bonest 
and  scientific  representation  of  the  facts  it  has  to  deal  with.  Time, 
which   squares  all  anomalies,  will  one  day  do  US  justice  ;  and,    in  the 
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mean  time,  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  lay  the  honest  bare  truth  of  this 
matter,  as  we  know  it,  before  the  world,  trusting  and  believing  that 
there  arc  some  candid  and  discriminating  minds,  who  arc  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  and  yet  recognize  the  solidity  of  our  position, 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them. 

Let  us  then  argue  these  points  calmly,  and  as  rational  beings  should 
address  each  other.  Don't  let  us  commence  the  argument  by  accusing 
each  other  of  scurrility,  for  example  ;  for  by  so  doing  we  only  c<  nvict 
ourselves  of  being  in  possession  of  the  beam,  which  we  think  we  see 
in  our  neighbor's  eye.  Let  us  honestly  endeavor  to  find  out  the 
causes  which  provoke  so  many  of  the  world  to  express  their  dissatis- 
faction with  medicine  as  it  is,  and  to  fly  into  the  open  arms  of  quack* 
ery.  By  so  doing  we  shall  be  enabled  to  answer  the  question  you  ask ; 
What  is  the  definition  of  a  quack?  And  we  shall  also,  perchance, 
ascertain  at  whose  account  lies  the  blame  of  all  these  evils. 

Now  there  are,  as  we  see  the  matter,  two  distinct  provoking  causes, 
acting  in  different  directions,  which  have  brought  so  many  of  the  world 
to  this  dislike  and  positive  distrust  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
have  induced  so  many  to  carry  on  a  war  of  proselytism  against  it. 

One  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  medical  profession 
itself ;  with  the  other,  the  public  is  distinctly  chargeable.  Let  us  now, 
first  of  all,  contemplate  the  conduct  of  those  who  cast  these  stones  at 
our  profession  :  let  us  see  if  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense  and 
common  wisdom.  You  admit,  "that  a  man  must  be  a  fool  who  does 
not  wish  that  his  medical  attendant  should  have  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  knowledge,  skill  and  powers  of  observation  which  constitute  the 
superiority  of  a  Brodie,  a  Holland,  a  Clark  or  a  Watson.  But,  you 
add,  "when  we  come  strictly  to  curative  methods  and  appliances,  the 
feeling  is  visibly  different."  Now  what  does  this  mean,  if  it  have  any 
sense  but  this  :  that  the  deeper  a  man  is  grounded  in  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  profession  ,  the  less  you,  the  public,  judge  him  to 
be  able  of  practicing  it.  Yes  you,  the  voice  of  the  public  wisdom, 
accept  this  manifest  absurdity.  And  when  you  speak  of  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  the  public  and  of  the  house  of  commons,  did  it  nev- 
er occur  to  you  to  ask  yourself  the  worth  and  value  of  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  those  bodies  about  the  question  in  hand.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  the  public  may  be  possibly  be  a  very  ill-judge  of 
the  matters  it  has  taken  upon  itself  to  decide  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  you  are  dealing  on  a  subject  on  which,  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
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:     i     faith  rather  than 

and  have  you  not  tl.  all  around  you, 

public  never  miasea  an  opportunity  of  proyiig 
to  be? — ay  1  and  the   learned,    the  educated,  the   hi  I 

public  too  !     W  million  antics  in  every  age  ;  and  in  cur  own, 

think  of  metallic  .  St.  John  Long,   mesmerism,   clairvoyance, 

spirit-rapping,  homoeopathy,  table-turning,   and   the  other 
and  one  mad  follies  of  the  day.    Whai  made  Michael  Farraday  boldly 
icated  public  of  the  land,  thai  your  education  vn 

.  but  this  very  fact,    that  lie  found,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 

-  iccumbed  ;  that  your  minds   were  D  hened   by   that 

knowledge  of  physical  science  which  would  enable  you   to  avoid  the 

degradation  of  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  every  paasing   folly  of 

the  day. 

And  if  you  want  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  super- 
Btition  of  that  public  which  pretends  to  be  our  judges,  of  its  ai 
credulity,  look  at  the  broadsides  of  seven  eighths  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  !  You  the  journalists  of  this  country,  accuse  us  of  scurril- 
ity. You  are  angry  with  us  for  telling  the  truth,  because  we  denounce 
in  no  courtly  terms,  the  bestialities  which,  as  advertisements,  die 
and  disfigure  your  journals.  You  know  that  the  shameful  trade  of  tor- 
ture and  robbery  carried  on  by  quackery,  through  the  aid  of  the  press, 
is  the  main  support  of  half  of  the  journals  of  this  country.  Advertise- 
ments figure  on  these  journals  which  you  would  not  permit  your  wife 
or  child  to  read  ;  and  yet,  ponder  it  well,  those  filthy  things  keep  your 
journals  alive.  One  advertising  firm  alone,  we  have  heard  it  or< 
asserted — one  firm  alone  of  this  class  in  this  metropolis  spends  from 
£12,000  to  £15,000  a  year  upon  your  journals  !*  You  ask  for  a 
definition  of  quackery,  and  we  tell  you  to  read  the  advertisements  on 
the  back  of  your  journals, and  you  will  Bee  one  and  the  worst  part  of 
it  depicted  there.  In  the  face  of  such  abominations  a-  these,  can  you 
expect  a  man  who  knows  their  meaning,  and  their  purport,  and  their 
,  to  be  nice  and  gentle  and  mealy-mouthed  in  his  language  ? 
And  can  you  be  Bupprised  if  we  wis  eiate  ourselves  as  utterly 

as  possible  from  all   connection   with  the    authors   of  these   advertise- 
ments ?  Why  should  not  our  colleges  and  universities  have  the  power, 

*Of  course  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  arc  journals  who  do  not  thus 
prostitute  their  pages,  but  these  arc  only  the   "rari  nantes."    The  truth   re- 
mains unaswerable,  that  the  large  body  of  the  press  of  this  country  is  ; 
ted  to  this  most  unholv  business. 
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equally  as  the  bars  and  as  the  army,  and  as  the'  church,  of  ridding  the 
profession  of  (or  persecuting  as  you  call  it)  a  member  who  has  dis- 
graced it.  Let  him  carry  on  his  trade  if  he  choose,  but  not  under  the 
sanction  of  an  honorable  title. 

Thus  it  is,  then  :  you,  the  public,  who  spend  millions  a  year  in  the 
encouragement  of  this  foul  and  manifest  deceit  and  quackery  ;  you, 
the  governing  body  of  the  country,  who  give  the  stamp  of  your  ap- 
probation to  every  nostrum  that  desires  it — you  pretend  to  be  the  judges 
between  the  medical  profession  and  quackery  !  Are  you  just,  reason- 
able or  even  honest  ? 

When  you  accuse  the  profession  of  not  explaining  or  admitting  the 
wonderful  cures  and  recoveries  which  are  continually  taking  place  out- 
side the  profession,  you  are  accusing  them  of  intangible  crimes.  An 
explanation  of  such  cases,  whenever  their  whole  history  can  be  got  at, 
which  would  satisfy  a  scientific  physician,  would  be  incomprehensible 
to  the  public  mind,  especially  when  that  mind  is  already  made  up — 
when  the  faith  has  preceded  the  reason  of  the  thing.  You  know  well 
enough,  that  in  all  these  cases,  you  ask  us  for  explanations,  not  for 
the  sake  of  getting  at  the  truth,  but  simply  to  glorify  your  disease- 
curer  ;  you  know  well  enough  that  before  we  open  our  mouth  your 
mind  is  irrevocably  made  up  on  the  subject.  However  we  would  like 
under  this  head,  to  ask  one  question  of  those  who  throw  these  wonder- 
ful cures  in  our  teeth — is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  real  diseases  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  treated 
by  the  medical  profession,  and  that  such  diseases,  so  treated,  if  not 
cured  by  their  medical  skill,  remain,  and  are  incapable  of  cure  ?  Why 
should  these  miraculous  cures  you  speak  of  if  really  true  ones,  be  in- 
stanced only  in  some  few  cases  striking  to  you  and  yet  intangible  to  us. 
Why  not  prove  the  truth  of  your  conjurer's  position,  by  getting  him  to 
cure,  not  one,  but  a  whole  class  of  diseases,  which  we  confess  and  ad- 
mit to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  skill. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  you — the  public — are  not  only,  as  we  have 
proved  by  your  doings,  incapable  of  judging  in  this  matter,  but  you 
are,  moreover,  unable  and  unwilling  to  hear  and  admit  the  honest 
truth,  when  it  is  honestly  told  you.  Let  a  physician  tell  his  patient 
the  whole  truth,  the  truth  such  as  a  long  and  arduous  study  of  scientific 
medicine  justifies  him  in  telling — as  for  example,  that  his  patient's  d's- 
ease  is  of  a  nature  which  is  little  amenable  to  any  mere  ordinary 
medical  agencies,  or  that  it  is  incurable  ;  let  him  do  so  and  he  will,  in 
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all  probability  never  tin.    Let  the  patient  be  told  the 

same  thing,  by  half  a  dozen  equally  drilled  observers,  and  yet  fa 
remain  one  and  is  almost  certain  to  find  his  way  into  the  handi 

of  the  most  ignorant  advertising  empirie,  who  will  promise  him  all  he 
1,  and  of  course  falsely  promise  him.  The  profession  meet  with 
-  every  day  of  their  lives  ;  but  you — the  public — hear  noth- 
ing of  the  failures.  One  happy  hit  will  make  the  fortune  of  a  quack 
— I  thousand  failures  do  him  no  harm  with  the  public  ;  the  one  is  wide- 
ly bruited  to  the  world,  the  others  are  buried  with  the  bones  of  the 
patients.  The  public  are  most  unreasonable  ;  they  expect  on  all  oc- 
casions, from  the  medical  art  aud  from  medical  skill  what  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  on  all  occasions  accomplish  for  them  ;  they  are 
impatient  if  they  are  told  that  they  cannot  be  so  readily  rid  of  their 
ailments  ;  and  then  they  rush  to  where  they  can  be  gratified  by  the 
sounds  of  delusive  promises.  They  love  this  deception,  and  herein 
lies  the  exact  difference  between  medicine  and  quackery — the  one 
promises  what  it  can  perform,  the  other  what  it  cannot.  It  is  an  un- 
holy impatience  of  bearing  the  necessary  ills  which  "flesh  is  heir  to," 
that  makes  so  many  deride  true  medicine,  and  fly  to  the  delusions  of 
knavery. 

We  have  spoken  now  of  but  one  phasis  of  quackery — of  that  disre- 
putable advertising  division  of  it  of  which  you  yourself,  I  will  sup- 
pose, do  not  undertake  the  patronage  ;  which  you  as  reputable  journal- 
ists do  not  even  permit  to  gain  reputation  through  your  columns,  and 
which,  therefore,  as  the  higher  portion  of  the  press,  you  stamp  as  dis- 
graceful. And  now  we  ask  you  to  explain  this  glaring  anomaly  ;  that 
you  pass  over  in  silence  this  monster  evil,  which  you  know  and  admit 
is  degrading  the  minds  and  injuring  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  your 
countrymen,  which  is  yearly  fed  by  millions  of  the  money  of  the  ig- 
norant— that  you  have  no  word  of  reprobation  to  say  to  those  of  your 
fellow  journalists  who  live  by  and  promote  this  evil,  but  save  all  your 
anger,  and  pour  out  your  ill-will,  upon  a  body  of  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  deeply-scientific  education,  and  who,  in  honor,  indignantly  ex- 
claim against  the  abominations  which  their  knowledge  forces  them  to 
loathe.  You  act  thus,  and  then  call  us  bigoted,  and  proclaim  your- 
selves the  fit  and  proper  judges  of  the  value  of  the  scientific  knowl 
edge  of  a  medical  man  ! — Buffalo  Med.  Journal  and  Monthly  Rev. 
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A  recent  suit  instituted  by  Dr.  Morton,  who  claims  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Anaesthetic  properties  of  >ZEther,  against  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Davis,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Chelsea,  is  exciting  much  interest 
among  medical  men.  We  copy  the  following  notice  of  this  extraor- 
dinary suit,  from  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  for  the  last 
month. 

Dr.  Morton  of  Boston  and  Etherization  — Some  time  since  we 
noticed  through  the  Now  York  journals,  that  an  attempt  was  making  in 
that  city,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  prominent  wealthy  physicians  and 
other  citizens  to  subscribe  a  fund  for  the  remuneration  of  Dr.  Morton 
and  as  compensation  to  him  in  lieu  of  any  patent  right  benefits  for  the 
anaesthetic  use  of  ether.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  that  project 
seems  to  have  fallen  through  :  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  this  fa- 
mous  benefactor  of  the  race,  is  through  certain  communications  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  whereby  we  see  he  has  com- 
menced suit  against  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Davis — physician  to  the  United 
States  Hospital,  at  Chelsea,  Mass. — for  an  infringement  of  his  patent 
for  the  use  of  ether,  and  laying  his  damages  at  the  modest  sum  of 
$5,000.  This  whining  course  of  Dr.  Morton,  first  begging  the  New 
York  profession  for  a  present,  then  litigating  with  a  surgeon  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  and  resources,  will  probably  destroy  what  little  re- 
spect may  be  remaining  for  him,  and  may  possibly  afford  him  the  poor 
consolation  of  some  pecuniary  return  ;  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  first, 
but  a  good  deal  respecting  the  latter,  for  we  scarcely  suppose  it  prob- 
able that  the  patent  claim  can  be  sustained ;  Dr.  Davis,  however,  in 
any  event  will  be  in  for  a  large  sum  in  the  shape  of  costs  and  incident- 
al legal  expenses.  Other  than  this  imposition  on  Dr.  Davis,  we  are 
glad  this  suit  is  begun  and  hope  the  decision  of  the  courts  will  defi- 
nitely settle  Morton's  claims  for  all  time  to  come. 


Alkaline  Treatment  in  Glucosuria. — We  notice,  in  the  Union 
Medicale,  reports  of  five  cases  of  diabetes  cured,  or  much  benefitted, 
by  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Pouges,  in  France  (which  con- 
tain the  carbonates  of  soda,  lime  and  magnesia),  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  De  Caozant.  He  considers  the  affection  to  result  most  frequently 
from  disease  of  the  liver,  which  opposes  the  passage  of  the  glucose  de- 
rived from  the  starch  in  the  food,  causing  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  sup- 
plementary abdominal  circulation,  which  conveys  it  to  the  kidneys. — 
Bos.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

A    I 
Mary's  fl  apil    .1.   idon,by  Wm.  Tyler  Smith,  M.D.,  Id 
•'  e  R  >yal  College  of  Physicians :  withan  Entrodu 
tore  od  the  Bistory  of  the  Art  of  Midwifery,  and  copious 
practical  annotations,  by  Augi  stub  K.  Gardner,  A.  M.,  M. 
]).,  &c. — niustrated  by  212  engravings.     New  York:  Rob- 
ert M.  DeWitt,  pp.  TOO. 

D  i  unimportant  labor  to  read  through  a  work  so  volumi- 
ia  as  that  whose  title  we  have  here  presented  even  though  it 
be  undertaken  as  a  mere  matter  of  pastime,  or  to  fulfil  certain 
Conditions  which  impose  the  perusal  of  a  given  number  of  pa- 
pers to  secure  a  degree.  The  task  is  not  less  important  when 
the  work  is  to  be  subjected  to  analysis,  and  its  merits  compared 
with  those  of  other  productions  which  have  preceded  it.  "We 
must  confess  to  having  undertaken  the  digestion  of  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  under  unusually  ill-favored  circumstances ; 
and  our  readers  must  not  regard  the  present  article  as  by  any 
means  a  faithful  epitome  of  the  valuable  course  of  instruction 
which  the  book  presents. 

A  full  compendium  of  obstetric  science,  "  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,"  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  not  only  with  stu- 
dents who  desire  the  most  ample  resources  for  information  in  this 
extremely  delicate  department  of  practice,  but  with  the  profess- 
ional obstetrician  as  well,  who  not  infrequently  feels  how  great 
an  advantage  it  would  be,  could  he  refer,  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  some  reliable  authority,  when  he  is  perplexed  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  conditions  which  he  is  called  upon  to  encounter.  Dr. 
Gardner's  "preliminary  Lecture"  affords  a  panoscopic  view  of  the 
history  of  midwifery,  from  its  earliest  practice,  and  traces  its 
progress,  through  all  its  real  and  supposed  improving  mutations, 
to  the  very  date  when  his  book  was  given  to  the  public.  The 
merits  and  demerits  of  artifieal  aid  and  of  the  "vis  medicatrix 
natures"  are  carefully  weighed,  and  impartially  exhibited.  We 
quote  from  the  closing  paragraphs  of  this  introduction  : 
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'The  dark  ages  seem  to  be  again  reviving.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  infinites- 
imals and  the  water  wonder-worker,  ccmes  the  hard-faced  midwife,  tinctured 
with  both  theories  (for  theory  means  absurdity  now,  and  professor  is  a  term 
applied  to  mountebanks  and  quacks.  We  have  lecturers  and  leeturcsses  and 
female  colleges,  where  the  very  large  and  highly  intelligent  classes  are  taught 
how  to  get  children,  and  especially  how  not  to  get  them.  The  Woman's 
Eight's  Convention  cannot  see  how  women  should  bare  children  more  » than 
men,  and  while  waiting  some  plan  to  equalize  this  matter,  they  refuse  to  bear 
them  themselves. 

*  *  *  *  #  *  #        '  *  * 

Quackery,  gentlemen  is  rife  in  every  branch  of  the  profession,  and  revolu- 
tionary opinions  are  being  expressed  in  various  of  its  domains — the  province 
of  midwifery  threatens  to  sccei'e  from  the  union  by  which  she  is  bound  to  med- 
icine and  surgery.  Shall  we  allow  such  an  act  to  be  accomplished  to  the  man- 
ifest detriment  of  all  parties  concerned  ?  Against  such  a  result  we  must  arm 
ourselves  by  fresh  acquisitions  ;  we  must  rub  off  theru-4  from  our  old  learn- 
ing and  by  constant  study  and  watchfulness  be  ever  ready  to  maintain  the 
dignity,  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  healing  art.  What  the  future  may  be 
depends  on  us," 

Starting  upon  such  premises,  we  naturally  expect  to  see  the 
American  Editor  abounding  in  good  council,  prenrpt  to  note  de- 
viations from  scientific  and  logical  deductions,  and  earnest  to  im- 
press upon  the  model  which  he  exhibits,  the  stamp  of  ingenuous 
and  appreciative  talent.  To  what  extent  this  anticipation  is  re. 
alized  the  book  itself  bears  the  best  testimony.  We  feel  satis- 
fied, however,  that  our  own  opinion  will  be  corroborated  by  these 
who  shall  read  its  pages. 

The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  generation,  and 
considers  this  interesting  subject  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  myth- 
ical •' Spontaneous  Generation,"  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  re- 
productive faculty.  This  is  followed  by  six  lectures  on  the  anat- 
omy of  the  organs  implicated  in,  and  the  physiology  of,  reproduc- 
tion. The  succeeding  lectures,  as  far  as  the  nineteenth,  are  de- 
voted to  pregnancy,  and  a  most  complete  and  succinct  account 
is  given  of  the  signs,  local  and  general,  the  anatomical  changes, 
abnormalities,  and  other  phenomena  accompanying  gestation. 
That  especially  interesting  and  important  subject,  Abortion,mth 
its  causes, prevention,  arrest  when  threatened,  complications  and 
treatment,  is  made  the  theme  of  two  entire  lectures,  added  to 
which  are  several  pages  of  annotations  by  the  American  Editor, 
illustrated  by  examples  from  his  personal  experience.      Did    our 
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|  ermit,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  from  the  chapter!  deVo- 
,  but  the  few  selections  we  might  be   able   to 

make  would  be  only  indifferently  connected  by  the  sketches 
ve. 
I  iptera  nineteeth  and  twentieth  are  devoted  respectively,  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  female  pelvis  and  of  the  foetal  head.  The 
diversity  which  is  observed  in  size  and  structure,  in  both  moth- 
er and  child,  the   circumstances  modifying  the  structure    ol 

cranium,  and  ether  matters  relevant  to  the  subject  are  am- 
ply discussed.     Among  other  interesting  items  in  these  two  chap- 
ters we  find  under  the  head  "Paturicnt  Accidents  with  male  chil- 
dren" the  following  conclusions  which  Prof.  Simpson  gives  as  the 
li  of  his  own  researches  : 

"1.  Of  the  mothers  that  die  under  parturition  and  its  immediate  consequen- 
umcb  greater  portion  have  given  birth  to  male  than  female  children. 

t;2.  Of  still  horn  children,  a  larger  proportion  are  males  than  females. 

"3.  Of  children  born  alive  more  males  than  females  suti\.r  from  the  morbid 
state-  and  injuries  which  result  from  parturition. 

"4.  More  males  than  females  die  in  the  early  period  of  infancy  and  the  dis- 
proportion diminishes  from  birth  to  some  time  afterwards. 

'•5.  More  dangers  occur  both  to  mother  and  infant,  in  first  than  in  subse- 
quent labors. 

"6.  Of  children  which  die  in  utero  before  labor,  as  many  are  females  as 
males. 

u7.  Of  the  accidents  which  happen  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus  itself,  as  many 
occur  with  female  as  with  male  children." 

Dr.  Gardner  (piotes,  in  connection  with  the  comparative  diffi- 
culty of  parturition  with  savage  and  civilized  races,  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Livingston,  that  the  native  African  women  suffer 
less  during  that  process  than  Europeans,  "  because  they  consid- 
er parturition  to  be  an  act  of  nature,  and  less  a  disease  than  do 
the  latter." 

Lectures  twenty-first  to  thirty-sixth,  inclusive,  are  devoted  to 
"  Labor,"  and  consider  its  mechanism,  its  different  stages,  man- 
agement, the  management  of  the  puerperal  state,  the  varieties 
of  presentation,  the  influence  which  deformities  of  the  pelvis  ex- 
ert upon  labor,  obstructed  labor — the  subject  of  obstructed  labor 
from  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  is  considered  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter— tardy  and  precipitate  labors,  and  difficult  labors  depending 
on  the  state  of  the  ovum.     The  hasty  perusal  we  have  been  able 
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to  secure  of  these  sixteen  lectures,  has  given  us  many  new  ideas, 
and  recalled  many  ideas  which  had  escaped  our  memory  since 
we  were  attending  lectures.  The  rules  for  diagnosis  of  different 
presentations,  and  for  combatting  unnatural  conditions,  are  much 
more  fully  laid  down  than  in  any  other  similar  work  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  Many  historical  and  statistical  items  are  given, 
and  the  circumstances  which  govern  a  prognosis  of  the  duration 
and  successful  termination  of  labor  can  be  very  readily  discerned 
by  those  who  give  these  lectures  careful  attention. 

The  directions  for  overcoming  the  obstructions  to  parturition 
are  especially  worthy  of  consideration.  Among  those  obstruc- 
tions are  morbid  states  of  the  coccyx,  rigidity  of  the  uterus,  fi- 
brous tumors,  carcinoma  of  the  os  and  cervix,  contraction  and 
rigidity  of  the  vagina,  impaction  of  freces  in  the  rectum,  and 
others,  which  are  described,  and  the  most  approved  treatment 
recommended  to  obviate  them.  As  already  stated,  an  entire 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri, 
which  is  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Gardner,  and  was  originally  read 
by  him  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  G.'s 
treatment  embraces  the  douche,  as  first  recommended  by  Kiwisch, 
dilatation  by  plugging  the  os  uteri  with  a  sponge  tent,  and  incis- 
ion of  the  os.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter  operation  are 
given  with  much  fairness,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  confess 
that  his  ideas  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  many  of  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  in  obstetric  science.  He  is,  however,  firm  in  his 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  as  the  following 
quotation  indicates : 

"  When  death  was  considered  to  be  the  invariable  result  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  the  cervix  uteri  were  supposed  to  be 
parts. of  the  same  organ,  such  teaching  (awaiting  the  dilatation  of  the  os)  was 
proper,  but  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century  make  snch 
teachings  effete,  and  new  directions  proper  to  be  substituted.  Injuries  to  the 
uterus  may  be  followed  by  metritis,  while  injuries  to  the  os  and  cervix  rarely 
if  ever.  We  see  this  organ  shockingly  mangled  by  unprincipled  abortionists, 
but  unless  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  injured,  death  never  following;  inflam- 
mation of  the  os  and  cervix  rarely  if  ever  spreading  to  the  uterus  proper. 

"  If,  therefore,  there  be  immediate  necessity  for  any  obstetric  operation,  do  it 
irrespective  of  the  local  condition  ;  apply  the  Forceps  through  an  undi- 
lated  Os;  perform  craniotomy  through  a  but  partially  dilated  os  ;  and  even  , 
if  necessary  incise  the  os,  in  order  to  render  an  operation  practicable." 
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da  I ':'.  1 1  a  Iner  m  tbi 

records  of  hia  own  practice,     [n  allusion  to  the 
idj  of  hia  predece8s  re,  a 

:  — 
"  I  .';        ■  arc  theoretical,  established 

upon  n  i   J  practice;  secondly,  because  the  theory  is  founded  opon  the 

belief  that  the  corpus  uteri  and  the  cervix  uteri  arc  the  same  organ ;  thirdly, 
1  from  actual  personal,  practical  experience  that  the  rules  laid  down  l>y 

'.'.  not  without  exceptions.    I  therefore,  while  asserting  that  the 

tor  operations  within  an  undilated  os  uteri  arc  rarely— very  rarefy  rc« 
quired,  yet  claim  that  they  he  considered  as  feasible  and  worthy  of  confident  re* 
sort  In  times  of  great  emergency." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  more  freely  from  tl 
esting  chapter.  Lectures  thirty-seventh  to  forty-fourth,  inclu- 
sive, consider  the  accidents  and  diseases  incident  to  the  ]  uerper- 
al  state.  Postpartum  haemorrhage  receives  much  attention,  not 
more,  however,  than  its  importance  warrants,  nor  is  space  devoted 
to  any  particular  feature  which  may  complicate  pregnancy,  par* 
turition  or  the  post-partum  condition,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Puerperal  mania,  convulsions,  fever,  arteritis  and  phlegmasia  do- 
lens,  with  other  more  rare  deviations  from  the  normal  routine, 
are  fully  and  lucidly  discussed.  The  Bemeiology  and  ]  atl 
of  puerperal  peritonitis  is  more  explicit  in  detail,  than  any  au- 
thor has  previously  given  to  the  profession.  The  exceeding  grav- 
ity of  this  malady  still  renders  it  an  om  robrium  m<  ,  and 
none  can  be  too  well  informed  respecting  it.  Of  its  treatment 
Dr.  Gardner  says  : 

"The  treatment  by  opium  in  heroic  doses  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Alonzo 
Clark,  has  perhaps  been  the  practice  of  physicians  in  and  around  New  York 
for  several  yean  past;  and  this  without  much  o  her  genera]  treatment.  The 
objeel  being  to  subdue  the  pulse  until  its  beatingfl  arc  reduced  to  or  below  the 
natural  number,  and  the  respiration  to  10  or  15  in  a  minute.  The  quantity 
of  this  drug  requisite  to  subdue  the  arterial  action  is  very  various.  Given  in 
the  form  of  morphia  a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  be  taken  every  hour  until  nar- 
coti-m.  and,  by  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  arterial  excitement,  the 
pulse  la  reduced  to  the  point  desired.  In  this  condition  the  patient  is  kept  till 
the  disease  gradually  vanishes  away.  Professor  Barker,  with  the  same  intent, 
tinned  the  Ycratrum  Yiride  for  the  opium,  and  commencing  with  fire 
or  ten  drops,  gives  it  in  larger  or  Bmaller  quantities  every  hour  until  the  pulse 
and  the  respiration  are  brought  down  to  the  desired  point.  With  it  no  narco- 
tism is  obtained.  An  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  cures  is  claimed  for 
this  treatment." 
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The  six  chapters  which  conclude  the  book  are  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  the  introduction  of  premature  labor,  turning, 
the  forceps,  the  Caesarian  section,  embryotomy,  and  finally  to  the 
causes  of  the  mortality  which  attends  parturition.  The  same  gen- 
eral remarks  we  have  made  with  reference  to  the  preceeding  lec- 
tures will  apply  to  these,  and  our  limited  space  forbids  us  dwell- 
ing upon  details. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  recapitulate  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  about  Tyler  Smith's  lectures.  Those  who 
have  perused  them  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Lancet,  and  their 
name  is  leigon,  bear  unanimous  testimony  to  the  ability  which 
characterizes  them.  We  feel  confident  that  the  American  Edi- 
tion has  not  lost  any  of  the  value  which  attached  to  the  original 
publication.  Science  is  indigenous  to  no  climate  or  locality,  and 
itsculturists,  whj  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  proper  spirit,  are 
ever  rejoiced  when  they  can  transplant  and  naturalize  an  exotic  ; 
both  the  originator  and  the  adapter  gaining  by  the  process. 
Doubtless  this  spirit  animated  the  author  of  these  lectures  and 
his  trans-atlantic  brother  who  has  conducted  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  re-publication. 

There  are  always  fine  critics,  (and  they  arc  eminently  desir- 
able in  this  book-making  age,  to  operate  as  checks  upon  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  are  smitten  with  an  ardor  to  see  them- 
selves in  print),  who  subject  everything  in  book  form  to  the 
most  minute  analysis,  the  standard  being  the  pet  grammarian, 
and  the  most  cla^sical  scholar  of  the  age.  With  such,  Lindley 
Murray  and  Edward  Everett  are  the  models,  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  work,  no  one  can  hope  to  escape 
their  censure  who  falls  short  in  literary  and  scholastic  points. 
Such  an  one,  in  reading  the  volume  before  us,  might  be  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  some  portions  of  the  text,  and  we  know  that 
slight  inaccuracies  in  grammatical  construction  have  already  given 
offence  to  some  of  our  own  acquaintances.  Our  own  opinion  is, 
however,  that  these  readers  are  rather  hypercritical  than  just. 
We  have  not  yet  detected  any  sentence  in  the  entire  volume 
which  savored  at  all  of  ambiguity,  and  we  must  admit  that  we 
have  never  seen  so  comprehensive  a  text-book,  on  the  art  and 
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scion:  !    u  i  matt  c  ngratulation  with  the 

whole  n  that  we  have  so  valuable  a  work  withi 

who  may  choose  to  obtain  it. 


EDITORIAL 


CURIOUS   COINCIDENCE. 

It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  labors  in  the 
limited  field  of  medical  literature,  upon  the  cultivation  of  which 
we  have  entered,  are  appreciated, still  we  have  never  been  so  vain 
as  to  expect  that  our  lucubrations  would  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
value  to  induce  any  person  whomever  to  represent  them  to  the 
world  as  the  product  of  his  own  invention.  We  were  consequent- 
ly very  much  surprised  on  taking  up  the  last  number  of  one  of 
our  most  valuable  exchanges,  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Mi  d.  and 
Surr/erf/  to  find  an  almost  verbatim  copy  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  number  of  the  REPORTER,  purporting  to  be  an 
original  communication  from  W.  L.  Johnson,  M.  D.of  Charles- 
town,  Ky.  At  first  we  supposed  that  Dr.  J.  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions  from  observation  and  experience,  to  which 
we  had  come  previously,  but  before  reading  half  a  page  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  resemblance  between  his  article  and  our  own 
was  not  accidental  and  that  he  had  plagiarised  not  only  our  ideas 
but  almost  our  language.  Dr.  Johnson's  paper  is  entitled  1\  Vi  r%% 
their  Identity  and  treatment  ;  ours,  The  Identity  of  Intermit- 
tent  Remittent)  Yellow,  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fevers,  "We 
give  below  in  parallel  columns,  a  series  of  extracts  from  both  ar- 
ticles and  although  they  differ  in  some  minor  particulars  they  are 
so  nearly  identified  as  to  justify  our  presumption  that  Dr.  John- 
son is  guilty  of  gross  plagiarism. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks  in  his  introductory  that  the  views  which 
he  presents  "are  conclusions  or  deductions  arrived  at  from  close 
'ition  and  study  and  from  an  extensive  practice  of  several 
years'1  and  promises  in  his  next  article  to  "present  the  identity 
of  the  treatment  of  fevers."  He  proceeds  to  state  that  "espec- 
ial attention  will  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
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writer  believing  and  knowing  that  it  can  be  arrested  and  great- 
ly shortened  in  its  course  having  never  lost  a  case  of  this  dan- 
gerous malady  or  any  other  fever,  though  never  having  treated 
a  case  of  yellow  fever." 

We  hope  that  when  he  writes  another  paper  on  this  subject  he 
will  draw  on  us  as  largely  as  he  pleases,  but  we  think  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  give  us  credit  for  the  amount  ap- 
propriated and  should  he  fail  to  do  so  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  call 
not  only  his  attention  but  that  of  the  public  to  his  omission  to 
render  us  common  justice. 


JOHNSON'S  (?)  IDEA. 

Medical  literature  abounds  with 
accurate  and  faithful  histories  of  all 
the  phenomena,  symptoms  and 
complications  of  fevers,  neverthe- 
less but  a  glimmering  ray  of  light 
has  been  thrown  out  as  yet  on  its 
real  causation  and  pathology. 

In  physiology  as  in  chemistry 
every  cause  produces  an  infallible 
and  uniform  result,  and  like  results 
or  consequences  must  be  produced 
by  identical  causes. 

The  blood  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  renowned  wri- 
ters, as  the  seat  of  those  phenom- 
ena, denominated  fevers.  The 
idea  is  generally  inculcated  that 
they  are  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction into  this  fluid  of  some  vi- 
rus, malaria,  miasm,  effluvia,  or 
vapors,  etc.,  so  called  by  writers, 
which  materially,  chemically  or  vi- 
tally change  its  character. 

It  would  be  absurd  and  illogical 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
multifarious  substances  affecting 
that  fluid  could  produce  the  same 
results ;  hence  we  are  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  similar  fe- 
brile disturbances  or  diseases  have 
the  same  or  identical  causes  or 
sources,  caeteris  paribus. 


OUR  IDEA. 

Medical  literature  is  replete 
with  minute,  accurate  and  truthful 
descriptions  of  all  the  symptoms, 
complications  and  accidents  of  fe- 
ver, but  little  light  has  been  thrown 
as  yet  on  its  real  pathology  and 
cause. 

In  Physiology,  as  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  every  cause  produces 
an  invariable  and  uniform  result, 
and  similar  results  must  be  oc- 
casioned by  identical  causes. 

We  shall  not,  however,  assume 
too  much,  we  think,  if  we  state 
without  adducing  proof,  that  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
those  derangements  which  we  call 
fevers — of  course  we  mean  the 
primary  seat.  It  is  believed  that 
they  are  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction into  that  fluid  of  some  sub- 
stances which  chemically  or  vitally 
so  alter  its  character. 

That  different  influences  or  sub- 
stances affecting  the  blood  can  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  is  absurd, 
so  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
all  similar  febrile  diseases  must 
have  identical  causes,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same. 
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Tf  we  compare  the  m: 

fevers,  wo  will  funl  :t> 
renoe  between  them 
•  ri  cynanche  maligna  and 
ache  simplex,  or  the  dif) 
f  variola, 

latina. 

Intermittent  fever  is  I 
vnl(  nt  in  low,  BWampy  lands,  of  I 
wild,  luxuriant  growth,  which  has 
been  fur  ages  enriching  the  soil  by 
until  its  whole  surface 
ha<  become  covered  with  abundant 
ition,    where    the   plow   and 


pruni 


iLr  hook  have  never  been  used 


by  man,  where  the  land  is  often 
inundated  and  the  soil  is  alluvial 
in  character. 


The  isthmus  and  yellow  fevers 
are  confined  to  low  lands,  marshes 
and  swamps,  only  in  climates  of 
higher  temperature,  and  are  seld- 
om found  in  the  uplands  or  in 
mountainous  districts. 

When  cold  weather  comes  on 
and  the  decomposition  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  arrested  by  frosts, 
these  fevers  disappear,  and  genu- 
ine cases  of  typhoid,  bilious,  or 
typhus  fever  are  but  seldom  seen 
unless  the  disease  has  been  con- 
tracted during  the  autumn. 


We  think  that  the  contagious- 
ness of  yellow  and  typhus  fevers 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  up- 
on the  principle  of  a  vast  amount 
of  miasm  or  malaria  in  the  vascu- 


Now  if  we  compare  eases  of  In 
termittent,  Remittent  and  fellow 
9,  we  shall  find  as  little  dif- 
q  them  as  betv 
Scarlatina  simplex  and  Scarlatina 
maligna,  or  as  between  Variola 
confluents  and  Variola  discreta. 

Intermittent  occurs  under  the 
following  conditions,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  which  are  a  virgin  soil  un- 
turned by  the  hand  of  man,  where 
a  wild  and  luxuriant  vegetation  has 
for  ages  abstracted  nutriment  from 

earth,  air  and  water;  and  d< 
posing  has  mingled  with  the  soil, 
and  enriched  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  whole  surface  becomes  cov- 
ered with  an  abundant  growth  ;  a 
low  swampy  locality  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  lakes 
which  are  annually  submc: 
where  the  vegetation  is  mostly  an- 
nual or  biennial,  and  the  soil  allu- 
vial ;  and  a  high  temperature. 

In  Central  America  the  dread- 
ed Isthmus  fevers  are  confined  to 
the  marshes,  swamps  and  lowlands, 
and  are  never  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions. 

As  cold  weather  comes  on  and 
the  process  of  vegetation  is  am 
by  frosts,  fevers  disappear  and  pure 

of  idiopathic  Typhoid  or  ' 
tro-Enteric  fever  are  never  seen 
when  winter  has  fairly  set  in,  un- 
they  are  those  which  were  con- 
tracted in  autumn,  and  still  remain 
after  the  advent  <f  winter. 

"We  shall  now  consider  briefly 
the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  ty- 
phus and  yellow  fevers  by  conta- 
gion. These  fevers  are  caused  by 
the  poisonous  effects  of  miasm  on 
the  blood,  and  their  greater  s< 
ity  must  be  occasioned  by  an  in- 
creased amount  of  this  poison  ; 
may  it  not  then  bo  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  suiheient  quantity 
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lar  system,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  I  of  miasm  may  be  in  the  blood,  not 
is  given  out,  emitted  or  exhaled  j  only  to  produce  the  fever,  but 
by  the  lungs,  or  excretory  ducts   to    infect  other  individuals   as  it 


of  the  cutaneous  system,  etc.,  so 
that  the  poison  may  be  imbibed  or 
received  by  the  nurse  or  occupants 
of  the  sick  chamber  from  the  vic- 
tims of  these  malignant  and  alarm- 
ingly fatal  diseases,  especially  the 
former,  yellow  fever. 


escapes  from  the  body  of  the 
patient,  unchanged,  in  his  secre- 
tions. In  mild  forms  of  fever  the 
poison  is  exhausted,  and  decom- 
posed, as  it  circulates  with  the 
blood,  and  is  eliminated  from  the 
system,  hence  they,  although  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  nature  as  se- 
verer forms  are  wholly  non-conta- 
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COPT  OF  LETTER  SENT  TO  DR.  AMOS  NOURSE  OF  BATH. 

Portland,  Nov.  22d  1858. 

Dear  Sir:— The  undersigned  have  read,  with  mortification  and  pain,  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Maine  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  article 
reflecting  upon  the  Character  and  Officers  of  our  State  Medical  School 

The  whole  Spirit  and  tenor  of  that  article  they  consider  exceptionable  and 
unworthy  :— as  neither  justified  by  facts,  nor  compatible  with  a  spirit  of  prop. 
er  self  respect. 

That  portion  of  the  article  especially, — which  cannot  but  be  considered  as 
referring  to  yourself— they  have  read  with  feelings  of  unmitigated  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  -.—sentiments,  they  do  not  doubt,  which  will  be  shared — 
upon  its  perusal— by  all  right  minded  men  in  the  profession,  throughout  the 
State. 

As  residents  of  the  city  in  which  the  Journal  is  published — they  have 
felt  it  due  to  themselves ;— due  to  your  honorable  position  in  the  profession, — 
and  due  to  the  respect  and  regard  which  they  individually  entertain  for  you, — 
to  express  in  this  emphatic  manner,  their  entire  disapprobation  of  the  article 
in  question. 

A  copy  of  this  note  will  be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 

Very  faithfully  and  respectfully  your  friends, 

JOHtf    T.    GlLMAN, 

Wm.  Wood, 

GlLMAN    DAVEI8, 

Wm.  C.  Roijinson, 
Israel  T.  Dana, 
Chas.  W.  Thomas. 
Dr.  Nourse,  Bath. 
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hing  can  be  to  us  more  prolific  of  regret  than  to  find 

ourselves  occupying  d  to  which  highly  e  ami 

•1  friends  except.      We  feel,  however,  that  the  error 

to  which   the  letter  refers,  IS  one  of  their  own  I  ne,  ami 

has  no  real,  de  facto  existence.  On  looking  over  the  article 
which  has  called  forth  this  expression  of  sympathy,  we  can  sec 
bat  a  single  exceptionable  feature,  and  that  consists  in  an  epithet 
which,  haying  no  weight  whatever,  we  cordially  repudiate.  Not 
one  word  else,  cither  in  onr  own  opinion,  or  in  that  of  the  major 
itv  of  onr  professional  brethren  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
or  corresponded,  ought -to  be  retracted,  under  the  present  state 
of  circumstances. 

We  can  readily  perceive  why  gentlemen  having  an  official 
connection  with  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  or  j  ersonalta  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  any  of  its  instructors,  should  take  armi 
against  the  invaders  of  its  dusty  sanctity.  But  wc  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  consistency  of  any  one's  efforts  to  introduce  a  reforma- 
tory movement,  and  when  that  movement  is  publicly  seconded  to 
repudiate  it,  and  to  express  "  astonishment  and  indignation" 
that  it  has  been  inaugurated. 

The  fact  of  the  imbecility  of  some  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Maine  is  too  notorious  to  be  drowned  in  ob- 
livion by  all  the  tears  which  can  be  shed,  or  which  have  been 
shed,  at  indignation  meetings.  The'  hyemal  hegira  of  the  med- 
ical students  of  Maine  is  too  important  a  fact  to  be  overlooked. 
Not  that  the  Maine  School  offers  less  inducements  than  other 
country  Schools,  or  that  it  is  less  successful — wc  arc  aware  that 
it  has  already  out-lived  two,  which  sixteen  years  ago  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  prosperous  of  any  provincial  schools  in  New 
England. 

With  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  given  above  is  ad- 
dressed, wc  have  nothing  to  do,  personally.  Wc  are  informed 
that  he  is  a  very  estimable  gentleman,  and  a  respected  citizen. 
We  have  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  his  worth  or  respectabil- 
ity. We  only  look  at  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  obsetrics  in 
the  Medical  School  of  Maine.  And  if,  at  any  time,  we  shall  feel 
it  necessary  to  allude   in  uncomplimentary  language  either  to 
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the  incumbent  of  that  or  any  chair,  we  shall  do  so,  uninfluenced 
by  any  fear  of  the  "  astonishment  and  indignation"  of  even  our 
most  eminent  and  respected  professional  brethren. 

We  are  not  setting  up  a  claim  to  infallibility.  We  believed 
when  that  article  was  written,  and  still  believe,  that  it  only  ech- 
oed the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  profession  in  this  State,  in- 
cluding the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  school.  The  action 
of  the  State  Association  at  its  two  last  meetings,  in  reference  to 
the  College,  was  undeniably  expressive  of  dissatisfaction ;  and 
most  of  our  readers  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  in  June 
last  will  remember  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
above  letter  to  Dr.  Nourse,  in  presenting  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  said  substantially  as 
follows — "  I  regret  to  say  that  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory,"  going  on  to  re- 
mark upon  the  labors  of  the  commission  having  devolved  princi- 
pally upon  himself,  and  upon  the  indisposition  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  society.  In- 
deed, we  believe  that  the  only  satisfaction  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  commission  was  an  informal  vote,  by  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  Bowdoin  College  to  invite  the  Maine  Medical 
Association  to  appoint  two  delegates  to  attend  the  examinations 
of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  this  informal  vote  has  ever  been  ratified  by  a 
legitimate  vote. 

Several  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  conversed  have  stated 
to  us  that  they  believed  our  remarks  to  have  been  fully  justified 
by  fact.  Others  have  told  us  that  they  were  more  just  than 
politic.  Now  as  to  this  matter  of  policy  we  have  a  word  to  say. 
Our  journal  is  not  supported  either  by  the  pecuniary  or  the  men- 
tal contributions  of  the  profession  at  large.  We  have  never 
yet  received  enough  money  in  any  one  month,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands made  upon  us  with  the  issue  of  each  succeeding  number. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  would  they  were  not  so  few,  the  profes- 
sion has  failed  to  furnish  material  to  fill  our  pages.  To  those 
who  have  so  ably  aided  us  in  this  latter  respect  we  return  our 
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hearty  thanks ;  and  to  aU  others  we  desire  to  explain  thai  in 
mak  ents  we  hare  no  disposition  to  complain. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  nrge  is  rimply  this.     It  is  s  refl 
tion  apon  our  editorial  integrity  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  be  di- 
verted from  what  Beema  plainly  to  us  to  be  our  duty,  from  merely 
politic  motives ;  and  it  is  also  a  reflection  upon  our  corns 
sense,  to  expect  us  to  equivocate  or  make  black  white,  when  il 
of  no  advantage  to  us. 

We  can  cheerfully  endorse  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent  re 
gardingthe  professorship^of  Materia  Medicain  the  Maine  school. 
We  have  no  desire  to  derogate  from  the  merits  of  any  instructor 
in  that  institution.  We  arc  not  contending  for  the  removal  of 
the  schoohto  this  city,  however  desirable  such  a  change  may  seem 
to  us.     We  only  wish,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  to 

•'  Sj  cak  of  it  as  it  is;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice."' 

A  correspondent  of  an  obscure  provincial  sheet,  who  signs  him- 
self M  Philo,"  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  and  throw  mud  up- 
on us,  in  language  which  is  characterized  not  less  by  its  gross- 
ness  than  by  its  utter  disregard  cf  all  rules  of  English  Grammer. 
Who  constitute  the  "Portland  coterie,"  and  on  what  occasion 
they  have  exhibited  a  talent  at  "  thimble  rigging,"  we  are  at  loss 
to  know.  That  we  are  consciously  the  "  pet "  of  any  such  coter- 
ie, or  are  open  to  the  imputation  of  dandyism,  or  that  we  habit- 
ually indulge  in  the  elegant  amusement  of  "  kicking  our  heels 
about  the  house,"  we  emphatically  deny.  Our  recommendation 
to  u  Philo  "  is  that  the  next  time  he  wishes  to  attack  us,  he  have 
the  manliness  to  do  it  openly,  and  not  under  the  guise  of  a  pmf 
for  the  Medical  school  of  Maine.  He  will  thus  avoid  doing  an  in- 
jury to  the  institution  he  professes  to  regard  so  much.  We  can" 
not  but  offer  him  our  congratulations  that  he  has  so  completely 
obviated  the  necessity  of  wishing,  like  Dogberry,  that  some  one 
were  here  to  "  write  him  down  an  ass,"  since  he  has  so  success- 
full  v  performed  that  chirographical  feat  on  his  own  behalf. 
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The  Treatment  of  Paralysis  of  Motion,  by  Charles  F. 

Taylor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  only  fifteen  pages,  contains  more  useful 
and  valuable  information  than  many  of  the  more  pretentious  pro- 
ductions with  which  the  medical  press  teems  at  the  present  time. 
After  a  few  brief  but  comprehensive  remarks  on  the  different 
forms  of  paralysis,  their  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  give  directions  for  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  which, 
if  not  entirely  original  in  principle,  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  be 
based  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the  physiology  of  motion, 
and  the  pathological  conditions  which  occasion  its  loss.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  and  too  early  employment  of  strych- 
nine in  the  treatment  of  paralysis,  a  remedy  which  may  in  some 
cases  be  useful,  but  which  has  been  generally  prescribed  in  so 
empirical  a  manner,  as  to  be  not  unfrequently  injurious  rather 
than  remedial.  We  have  room  for  only  one  quotation,  but  as  it 
contains  the  most  novel  idea  which  this  interesting  paper  pre- 
sents, it  may  be  more  useful  to  our  readers  than  any  condensa- 
tion of  the  author's  views  which  we  might  make. 

"  The  principle  indication  evidently  is  to  re-establish  the  connection 
between  the  muscles  and  the  brain.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  is  done  in  health  ;  viz.,  by  the  use  of  the  muscles. 
In  health,  every  movement  makes  the  next  movement  possible.  In 
paralysis  of  motion,  how  shall  the  first  movement  be  accomplished  ? 
After  long  inaction — first  from  disease,  and  subsequently  from  habit 
— how  shall  volition  be  communicated  from  the  central  to  the  per- 
ipheral brain  ?     Let  us  follow  nature. 

The  object  is  a  definite  movement  ;  the  means  are  muscular  contrac- 
tions :  the  cause  is  the  will.  We  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  first,  by 
a  process  of  exclusion,  that  is,  we  exclude  all  other  movements  while 
attempting  to  perform  the  required  one  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  at- 
tempted movement  must  be  accomplished  in  every  case  without  a 
single  failure. 

Suppose  a  case  of  hemiplegia.  The  patient  has  no  ability  to  raise 
the  arm  ;  and  not  only  that,  he  has  lost  even  the  power  to  try.  No 
person  can  attempt  anything  that  he  knows  he  shall  be  unable  to  per- 
form.    So  that  his  volition,  with  reference  to  his  paralyzed  side,  if  not 


kditokia: 


entirely  g*>ne,  is  red  .  mum  quantity.      A  EFottof 

the  will,  at  the   | 

very  little  g  i    !.      An  effort  of  the  will,  to  be  of  any  >«-rvi 
in  the  peripheral  as  well   m  central  brain.     II 
peripheral  brain  be  made  '  impart  its 

the  muscular  fibres  with  which  it    is  in  ©  :. 
place  the  patient  must  nti  W  tint  all  voluntary 

ruu3eul:ir  motions  to   keep   himself  in   position  will   bo    avoided  ;  he 
mu>t  be  either  lying  or  half  lying,   and    in  such  a  manner  that. 
supported  in  all  directions   and   perfectly  comfortable,  he  will  employ 
no  other  muscles  than  those  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  paralyzed 
Bide  which  it  is  determined  to  act  npon. 

instance,  suppose  we  wi;>h  a  flexion  and  extension  at  the  elbow; 
having  placed  the  patient  in  the  position  above  described,  we  take 
the  paralyzed  arm  in  our  hands,  and,  extending  it  horizontally,  real 
the  arm  firmly  against  our  thigh,  holding  it  firmly  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  we  grasp  the  forearm  near  the  wrist.  It  will 
membered  that  the  patient  is  in  such  a  po-ition  that  neither  innerva- 
tion nor  arterial  blood — both  of  which  are  necessary  to  muscular  con- 
traction— will  be  diverted  to  any  other  part  by  any  other  movements. 
This  is  very  important  to.  remember  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ; 
for,  if  at  this  stage  of  the  treatment,  other  movements  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  the  volition  will  be  diverted  from  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cle to  those  more  easily  affected  and  already  occupied,  then 
riously  interfering  with  the  intended  movement.  Now  tell  the  patient 
to  lend  the  elbow  very  slowly  and  very  gently,  and  not  to  exert  all 
his  power  in  the  effort.  We  are  supposing  a  ca*e  of  comj 
voluntary  motion.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  man  in  perfect  health 
should  exert  all  his    available  force  in  a  single  effort  or  succe— 

.  the  consequence  would  lie  a  diminution  of  power,  and 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  mu-cle.  rather  than  an  increase  of  them. 
The  .-amerulc  will  apply  as  much  more  forcibly  to  the  paralytic  as  his 
fund  of  available  force  is  less  than  in  health.  In  commencing  the 
treatment,  the  object  is  to  direct  volition  to  a  particular  group  of  mus- 
cles, and  no  where  else  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  obtain  the  max- 
imum amount  of  muscular  contraction  with  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  force  ;  but,  as  in  health,  where  a  succession  of  such  efforts  are  to 
be  made  without  fatigue,  so  here  only  such  an  intensity  of  volition  is 
employed  as  can  be   repeated  a  certain   number   of  times,  with  equal 
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force,  without  exhaustion.  In  order  to  guard  still  further  against  the 
ill  effects  of  too  great  effort,  only  three  or  four  are  made  at  one  time, 
when  the  patient  rests.  Eight  or  ten  different  movements  given  at 
one  sitting  are  enough  for  one  day.  By  doing  a  little,  we  accomplish 
something  ;  but  by  overdoing  ever  so  slightly,  we  destroy  all  the  ben- 
efit that  preceded. 

At  the  first  moment  that  this  effort  is  made  by  the  patient,  without 
waiting  to  allow  him  to  see  whether  or  not  the  forearm  moves,  the  arm 
is  to  be  carried  in  the  required  direction,  as  though  the  flexion  had 
been  done  voluntarily.  Thus  we  have  an  effort  concentrated  upon  a 
particular  part,  and  a  movement  following  the  effort,  though  as  yet  not 
as  a  consequence  of  it.  But  something  certainly  has  been  accomplish- 
ed even  in  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  flexion  of  the  limb  there  is 
the  stretching  of  the  extensor  muscles  and  the  mechanical  contraction 
of  the  previously  stretched  flexor  muscles,  as  in  health  ;  both  affecting 
somewhat  the  capillary  circulation,  and  making  some  impression  upon 
the  peripheral  nerve  loops,  sending  in  turn  at  least  a  reflex  influence 
toward  the  central  brain,  thus  doubling  the  effect  of  the  movement. 
The  effort,  though  gentle,  should  be  concentrated,  well-sustained  and 
determined,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  the  will  of  the  operator 
should  always  operate  through  the  patient.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
patient  be  told  what  he  is  to  do,  and  then  be  left  to  do  it  as  well  as 
he  can,  for  inability  to  do  this  is  the  essence  of  his  disease — but  in 
everything  he  does  he  must  act  only  under  a  command.  A  kind,  but 
determined  command  is  followed  by  an  increased  desire,  which  is  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  an  effectual  volition,  because  a  volition 
thus  begun  commences  at  its  maximum  power,  and  continues  full  and 
well-directed  to  the  end.  Although  the  operator  himself  actually 
makes  the  movement  which  is  perceptible  to  the  eye,  namely,  the  flex- 
ion of  the  forearm  in  the  case  supposed,  it  is  more  to  secure  the  mor- 
ale of  the  patient — for  he  sees  it  move  while  he  is  trying  to  move  it ; 
he  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  movement  belonged  to  himself,  but 
feels  and  hopes  that  he  helped  some  ;  and  as  his  effort  was  slight,  per- 
haps he  eould  do  more.  Yet  in  all  hopeful  cases  there  probably  is  a 
certain  amount  of  contraction  resulting  from  every  effort,  but,  being 
insufficient  to  make  the  sensible  motion,  it  ordinarily  goes  for  nothing. 
This  usually  unseen  and  unknown  penetration  of  the  will  into  the 
tissue,  toward  which  it  has  been  sent,  and  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
increase  it,  constitute  our  basis  of  expectation. 
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Buppose  a  force  of  tw  i  poun  1>  of  nra  atraotioo  to  be 

ble  of  raising  the  arm  ;  it'  ire  began  with  a  force  of  only  one  - 
it  might  be  increased  to  thirty-one  ounces,  and  still  the  arm  remain 
anraised  ;  but  the  most  hopeful  change  has  been  going  on  in  the 
nerve  and  muscular  tissues,  while  jet  there  is  no  palpable  result.  If 
we  have  formed  the  habit  of  obedience  in  a  few  muscular  fibres,  this 
habit  and  the  increased  nutrition  resulting  from  this  functional  act  may 
in  time  extend  to  others  till  the  normal  condition  is  fullj 
We  may  avail  ourselves  of  still  another  means  of  assisting  volition  to 
accomplish  its  purposes.      I  allude  to  the  dual  arrangement  of  the 

Organs  and  the  tendency  to  symmetrical  development.  Now,  if  the 
patient  bo  made  to  bend  both  the  sound  and  the  paralyzed  limb  at  the 
Bametime  and  in  the  same  manner,  taking  care  that  the  will  be  equally 
intent  upon  both  movements,  it  will  increase  the  tendency  to  contrac- 
tion in  the  palsied  muscles  to  follow  the  effort  But  such  move 
should  be  used  only  a  part  of  the  time.  I  have  mentioned  that 
innneiration  and  muscular  contraction  take  place  under  the  influence 
of  arterial  blood.  The  will  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
circulation,  increasing  it  in  the  parts  towards  which  it  is  directed. 
This  is  another  reason  for  the  gentle  and  continued  effort,  thus  allow- 
ing time  for  the  circulating  fluids  to   arrange   themselves   under  this 

O  DO 

stimulus.  But  mechanical  means  may  sensibly  aid  in  effecting  this 
result.  During  the  cessation  of  voluntary  motion,  the  circulation  in 
the  capillaries  becomes  enfeebled,  and  increased  exosmosis  of  the  fluids 
takes  place  through  the  distended  walls  of  the  vessels  ;  the  stagnant 
blood  becomes  more  venous  than  arterial,  ami  is  frequently  purified 
by  being  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  of  respiration,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  an  absence  of  the  mechanical  pressure  to  which  the 
contents  of  the  capillaries  and  other  fluids  arc  subjected  during  health 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  containing  them.  This  mechanical 
aid  may  be  partially  supplied  from  without,  by  means  of  pressure  of 
the  hand  and  kneading  of  the  muscles  with  the  hand  and  ti 
The  retarded  circulation  that  may  thin  In1  accelerated  in  passing  to 
the  heart  and  lungs,  would  be  laden  with  impurities  to  be  eliminated 
at  the  proper  emunctories.  To  carry  out  our  attempt  to  imitate  nature, 
and  follow  her  method  of  substituting  a  physiological  for  a  pathol 
condition,  we  endeavor  to  induce  an  arterial  condition  of  the  capillaries 
by  stretching  the  palsied  muscles,  or  kneading  them  while  in  an 
extended  position.  Reflex  action  is  to  be  avoided,  because  contrac- 
tions produced  in  this  manner,  being  entirely   abnormal,  seriously  in- 
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terfere  in  establishing  the  control  of  the  will,  which  is  the  object  aimed 
at;  but  direct  action  may  be  stimulated  in  some  cases  by  gentle 
pressures  along  a  nerve  trunk,  or  on  a  plexus  of  nerves  ;  slight  per- 
cussion along  the  spine  and  over  the  sacrum,  &c  ;  but  these  stimuli 
should  never  be  used  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  organic  lesion 
of  the  medulla  spinalis."  • 


Brief  Expositions  of  Rational  Medicine,  is  the  title  of 
a  little  work  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  came  to  us  through  the  mail, 
and  deserves  more  than  the  passing  notice  which  we  are  able  to 
give  it.  To  it  is  prefixed  "  The  Paradise  of  Doctors,"  a  humor- 
ous fable,  which  was  read  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  in  May  last ;  and  it  has  also  an  appendix 
containing  some  remarks  of  Sir  J.  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
which  are  submitted  by  him  as  things  to  be  reflected  and  acted 
on  by  the  profession.  We  admit  the  following  extracts,  which 
appear  as  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  B's  observations  have  en- 
abled him  to  arrive,  briefly  adding  that  the  book  may  be  profit- 
ably perused  by  the  laity,  as  well  as  by  medical  readers  : 

"  It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  to  study  intelligently  the  nature, 
degree  and  tendency,  of  each  existing  case,  and  afterwards  to  act  or 
to  require.  To  do  all  this  wisely  and  efficiently,  the  practioner  must 
possess,  first,  sufficient  knowledge  to  diagnosticate  the  disease  ;  and 
secondly,  sufficient  sense  as  knowledge  to  make  up  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  the  first  of  these,  if  properly 
educated,  and  experienced,  he  will  be  able  to  make  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  sufficient  for  practical  purpose.  In  the  second  he  will  have 
to  depend  mainly  on  his  well  ordered  and  logical  powers  of  self  direct- 
ion ;  for  he  will  find  in  the  recorded  evidence  of  his  predecessors 
quite  as  much  to  mislead  as  to  guide  him  rightly.  He  will  find  many 
exciting  cases,  in  which  for  a  time  he  will  know  not  what  to  do,  and 
.d  which  his  safest  course  will  be  not  to  do  he  knows  not  what.  It  is 
better  to  resort  to  a  little  expectancy  than  to  rush  into  blind  and  reck- 
less action.  Nature,  when  not  encumbered  with  overwhelming  bur- 
dens, and  when  not  abused  by  unnatural  and  pernicious  excesses,  is, 
after  all,  "the  kindest  mother  still."     Art  may  sometimes  remove  those 
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burdens  :.     ;  -ses  ;   hut  it  is  n<>t  by  imposing  new  bur- 

•i  1  instituting  new  •  thai  an  end  bo  desirable  i 

B  toy  contemplated  course  of  treatment,  in 

two  questions  should  always  be  asked:  1.   Will  it  do 
•J.  Will  it  do  harm?     A  right  answer  to  tone 
not  fail  to  produce  i  right  pre 

It  is  the  j»art  of  rational  medicine   to  alleviate    the  sufferings  of  the 

nek.     Ami  for  this  end  alone,  wire  tin-re  no  other,  physicians  would 

>n.       For  this  end   alone,  any  person  know- 
bou(   to  encounter  the    confinement  of  a  self-limited  fever,   or 
the  lin  f  a  caneer  or  consumption,  would  invoke  the  guid- 

B  medical  man  whose  judgement  and  skill  were  better  than  his 
own.     The  power  of  the  medical  art  to  palliate  di  Bhown  in  a 

multitude  of  way.-,  active,  cautious  and  expectant.  The  pain  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  postponed  by  opium ;  that  of  gout,  by  colchicum.  Syn- 
ovitis is  favorably  affected  by  rest  ;  chronic  rheumatism  more  frequent- 
ly by  exercise.  Demulcents,  opiates,  and  even  astringents,  have  their 
use  in  various  .irritations  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Cathartics,  laxa- 
tives, emetics,  leeches,  counter-irritants,  cupping,  hot  and  cold  applica- 
tions, etc.,  are  of  benefit  in  various  local  and  general  maladies.  Yet 
■mi  dies,  especially  the  more  energetic  of  them,  are  often  cm- 
ploy<  d  when  not  necessary,  and  become,  by  their  degree  and  frequen- 
cy, rather  sources  of  annoyance  than  of  relief.  Violent  cathan 
followed  by  increased  constipation,  when  milder  laxatives  or  euemata 
would  have  not  induced  that  evil.  Blisters,  antimonial  ointments, 
salivation,  etc.,  may  continue  to  afflict  the  patient  long  after  the  d 
is  gone.  The  effects  of  powerful  depletion  are  felt  for  months,  and 
sometime-  for  years.  Excessive  stimulation  by  vinous  liquids  may  cre- 
ate or  renew  disease,  or  give  rise  to  pernicious  artificial  wants.  To 
prescribe  blindly  for  symptoms,  irrespectively  of  their  cause,  is  often 
in  the  highest  degree  injudicious.  The  alvine  discharges  of  dysentery 
and  typhoid  fever  are  the  natural  ventings,  of  an  inflamed,  perhaps  ul- 
i.  membrane  ;  the  pain  and  the  excess  may  be  abated  by  the 
gentles!  inodynes,  but  the  attempt  to  check  them  altogether  would  be 
like  the  drying  np  of  an  external  ulcer,  of  equal  dim  elisions,  by  the 
sudden  application  of  astringents.  The  object  might  be  attained  far  a 
day,  1  ;•  the  result  would  be  pernicious.  Having  already  touched 
upon  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  many  of  the  trouble- 
some appliances  and  severe  exactions  of  modern  practice  were  .super- 
ceded by  gentler,    more   BOOthing,    and   more    natural   means,   a  good 
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would  be  done  to  the  human  race  comparable  to  the  conversion  of 
swords  into  ploughshares. 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  still  to  strive  and  study  for  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  not  to  assume  fallaciously  as  practical  truth  what 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  true,  but  rather  to  search  and  labor  for 
new  truth,  for  which  it  is  never  too  late  to  hope.  The  rational  phys- 
ician will  ever  be  ready  to  weigh  and  examine,  candidly  and  careful- 
ly new  practical  questions  and  proposed  modes  of  treatment,  whether, 
introduced  for  the  alleviation  or  the  removal  of  diseases  ;  and  he  will 
recollect  that  although  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  new  meth- 
ods proposed  may  be  worthless,  yet  the  twentieth  may  perhaps  possess 
some  valuable  quality.  It  is  known  that  the  most  established  laws  of 
science  cease  to  be  such  when  their  exceptions  have  been  detected  arid 
made  out.  Some  of  the  most  important  advances  in  human  knowl- 
edge have  been  among  the  latest  in  date.  The  great  American  dis- 
covery of  artificial  ana3thesia  has  been  wished  and  waited  for  by  man- 
kind ever  since  the  flood ;  yet  the  effectual  conquest  of  pain  is  as  it 
were  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  to  require  evidence  for  what  it 
admits  and  believes.  The  cumbrous  fabric  now  called  therapeutic 
science  is,  in  a  great  measure,  built  up  on  the  imperfect  testimony 
of  credulous,  hasty,  prejudiced,  or  incompetent  witnesses,  such  as  have 
afforded  authorities  for  books  like  Murray's  Apparatus  Medicaminum, 
and  Hahnemann's  Organon.  The  enormous  polypharmacy  of  modern 
times  is  an  excrescence  on  science,  unsupported  by  any  evidence  of 
necessity  or  fitness,  and  of  which  the  more  complicated  formulas  are 
so  arbitrary  and  useless,  that,  if  by  any  chance  they  should  be  forgot- 
ten, not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  would  ever  be  re-invented.  And 
as  to  the  chronicles  of  cure  of  diseases  that  are  not  yet  known  to  be 
curable,  they  are  written,  not  in  the  pages  of  philosophic  observers. 
but  in  the  tomes  of  compilers,  the  aspirations  of  journalises,  and  the 
columns  of  advertisers. 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  to  enlighten  the  public  and  the 
profession  in  regard  to  the  true  powers  of  the  healing  art.  The  com- 
munity require  to  be  undeceived  and  re-educated,  so  far  as  to  know 
what  is  true  and  trustworty  from  what  is  gratuitous,  unfounded  and 
fallacious.  And  the  profession  themselves  will  proceed  with  confi- 
dence, self-approval  and  success,  in  proportion  as  they  shall  have  in- 
formed mankind  on  these  important  subjects.     The  exaggerated  im- 
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revalent  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  • 
iriiu',  serveonly  to  keep  the  |  and  the  public  in 

ti"ii.  to  encourage  imposture,  to  augment  the  number  <>f  candidates 
struggl  yment,  to  burden  and  disappoint  the  community 

already  ov<  i  bwei  the  Btandard  of  professional  cheracter,  a&d 

raise  empirics  to  the  level  of  honest  and  enlightened  physicians." 


We  have  received  this  month,  too  late  for  an  extended 

'  and  Physiological  Commentaries)  by  M.-.ktyn 
Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  L  L.  I).,  and  The  Institute*  /  Med- 

a  nil-  author.  The  latter  work  has  just  been  Lb 
from  the  \  resa  of  Harper  and  brothers,  being  the  fourth  edition 
since  its  first  appearance  in  1 S47.  Its  typography  is  excellent, 
and  although  we  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  its  pag<  8,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect  much  satisfaction  from  their  perusal.  Of  its 
author  it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  no  medical  writer 
of  the  times  possesses  a  richer  store,  or  a  greater  variety  of 
ledge,  from  which  to  draw  material  for  such  a  work.  "While 
he  has b sen  a  careful  and  attentive  student  of  whatever  others  have 
produced  in  scientific  literature,  he  has,  unlike  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican Authors  who  furnish  us  with  mere  compilations,  been  an 
original  investigator,  and  for  many  of  our  most  valuable  dis< 
ies  in  physiology  and  therapeutics  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
While  we  might  dissent  irom  some  of  his  views,  we  are  charmed 
with  the  refreshing  originality  of  his  ideas  and  the  terseness  and 
energy  of  his  style.  We  shall  defer  a  further  notice  of  these 
works  until  another  month  when  we  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
them  at  greater  length. 


PORK. — We  have  many  times  been  greatly  interested 
and  amused  to  observe  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Bcme  of  our 
lay  brethren  of  the  press  discuss  the  subject  of  dietetics.  The 
porcin  Mic   has  often  come  in  for  an  ample  share  of 

leration,  and  many   have   been  the  valuable  and  valueless 
arguments  for  and  against  its  use.      Wavering  between  a  c< 
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kindness  for  spareribs,  ham  and  eggs,  and  the  unctuous  fragment 
which  adorns  our  Sunday  morning  "  pot  of  baked  beans" — waver- 
ing between  this  and  a  prejudice  founded  upon  the  uncleanly  hab- 
its, the  uncultivated  tastes,  and  the  gormandizing  propensities  of 
the  animal,  we  have,  perhaps,  said  less  upon  these  matters  than 
we  might  otherwise  have  done. 

Our  own  conviction  is  that  pork,  per  se,  is  not  the  formidable 
article  of  diet  that  many  writers,  professional  and  non-profess- 
ional, would  have  it  regarded.  We  do  not  perceive  any  satis- 
factory reason  as  yet,  why  a  substance  so  palatable  as  pork 
should  suffer  under  the  imputation  of  being  the  "  quintessence 
of  scrofula,"  merely  because  it  partakes  so  largely  of  the  non- 
nitrogenized  element,  or  because  it  is  nourished  in  life  by  edibles 
which  the  human  gorge  rises  at. 

Fat,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  reliable  authorities,  finds  its 
chief  source  in  starch,  or  sugar,  the  composition  of  which  is  such 
that  when  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  fat  remains.  Starch,  sugar, 
gum,  dextrine  and  fat,  we  also  remember,  are  the  principal  cal- 
orific elements  which  we  take  for  food.  They  are  as  necessary 
to  our  existence  as  the  nutritious  elements,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  receive  them  is  now,  and  must  be  a  matter  of  taste  until 
the  most  desirable  manner  shall  have  been  discovered  and  r  radi- 
cally demonstrated.  If  we  eat  only  dry  bread,  we  get  fat  in  small 
proportion,  and  if  we  rise  in  the  dietietic  scale  to  p>ates  defois 
gras,  sardines,  fat  pork  or  ccd-liver  oil,  we  do  the  same  thing 
with  a  difference  only  of  degree. 

It  is  but  recently  that  wTe  have  seen  a  notice  of  a  habit  which 
some  Germans  have,  of  using  dog  fat  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
and,  judging  from  the  accounts  given,  using  it  very  successfully. 
The  idea  might  have  originated  in  a  superstition,  or  been  aroused 
by  an  "  auld  wife's  tale,"  but  we  cannot  deny  that  it  savors  as 
much  of  common-sense  as  the  cod-liver  oil  theory. 

We  had  not  intended  to  say  so  much  when  we  commenced 
this  article  ;  the  intention  being  to  introduce  the  following  from 
"  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times"  a  journal  which,  whatever 
influence  it  may  exert  on  the  final  settlement  of  physiological 
questions,  is  undoubted   authority  in  another  department  of  art. 


rial  and  miscellaneous. 


Pat  •  Poos  — In  i  o  of  the  in  an  Ohio 

piper,  thai    "A  Gal  the  quintessence  of  Bcrofala  and  carl 

:"  and  the  statement  of  the  Scientific  American,  that,  "Fal 
pork  r  bnman  food,"  ■  Dr.  Bourros  somes  out 

in  (1  '  the  great  Ohioan  commercial  staple.     Whilst   admit 

that  the  animal  in  question  is  indeed  the  quintessence  of  scrofula, 
scmfa  being  it.-  name  in  Greek,  he  contends  that  tip-  association  of  id 

and  the  result  of  a  merely  BU] 
that  horrible  affliction  and  a   disease   to    which  porcine  flesh  is  Bubj 

He  Bays,  that  the  American  Indians  and  Hindoos,  who  never  QSC  pork, 
are  the  victims  of  scrofula,,  whilst  the  pig  eating  Chinaman,  and  our 
W(  -tern  Pioneer,  are  exemi)t  from  it,  and,  in  all  respects,  remarkably 
healthy  specimens  of  the  human  race  ;  and  that  the  bacon  fed  Negro 
of  the  south  is  at  once  distinguished  by  his  sleek  and  jolly  appearance. 
As  a  counter  argument  to  this,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  the  prevalence 
of  scrofula  amongst  the  Indians,  Hindoos,  Jews,  and  Royal  families  of 
Europe  (which  two  latter  examples  the  doctor  does  not  mention)  is  ac- 
counted for  on  very  different  grounds  than  their  abstinence  from  pork, 
and  the  robust  condition  of  the  Chinaman  and  pioneer  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  owing  to  the  athletic  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  laJ 
and  the  careful  graminivorous  feeding  of  the  pigs  of  the  former.  The 
doctor  is  possibly  correct  in  declaring  that  the  ancient  Greeks  am! 
mans  considered  pork  a  delicacy,  and  the  very  best  diet  for  the  develops- 
mentof  their  prize-fighters  ;  but  he  forgets  to  mention  that  the  finest  con- 
dition for  a  pugilist  in  those  remote  periods  was  thought  to  be  a  Btal 
extreme  obesity,  an  impression  not  shared  by  trainers  of  the  present  day. 
The  doctor  fancies  fat  pork  a  capital  remedy  for  consumption — "when 
the  stomach  of  the  patient  willieceive  it."  As  the  stomach,  when  in 
the  least  degree  disordered,  turns  from  fat  pork  in  disgust,  the  value  of 
such  an  opinion  must  forever  be  denied  the  test  of  experiment.  The 
doctor  goes  on  to  remark  that  ''fat  pork  is  not  in  any  sense  carbonic  acid, 
but  hydro  carbon,  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  It  becomes 
carbonic  acid  and  water  by  combining  with  oxygen  in  the  act  of 
being  burned  or  digested,  which  is  much  the  same  thing — giving  off 
during  th-  proo  3Ses  large  amounts  of  heat  and  light.  It  is  true 
the  fat  of  fat  pork  does  not  make  blood  or  red  flesh,  though  the  lean, 
which  is  always  eaten  alone,  does.  It  is  material  for  breath.  Hut 
it  does  more.  All  the  fat  that  goes  into  the  stomach,  and  thence 
into  the  blood,  does  not  undergo  slow  burning  in  the  lungs  by  the  pro- 
cess of  burning,  but  is  deposited  in  the  human  body   as  human  fat. 
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Now,  a  certain  amount  of  fat  is  so  necessary  for  the  proper  play  of  all 
the  parts,  muscles  included,  that  without  it,  the  body  like  an  ungreas- 
ed  engine,  wears  itself  out  by  its  own  friction."  The  doctor's  train 
of  reasoning  is  considerably  vitiated  by  his  final  admission,  that  the 
pork  to  which  he  refers  is  "corn  fed  pork."  Probably  the  flesh  of 
hogs  that  had  for  several  generations  been  brought  up  on  corn,  or  sim- 
ilar farinaceous  substances,  would  be  as  good  as  beeves  and  sheep. 
Whilst  however,  the  omnivorous  propensities  of  the  beast  are  indulged 
as  they  are  by  all  hog  raisers,  the  safest  way  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  meat,  in  any  shape  or  form,  no  matter  how  temptingly  it  may 
be  cooked.  Cannibals  can  only  be  weaned  from  a  gastronomic  love 
of  their  own  species  by  means  of  liberal  supplies  of  roast  pork,  there- 
by showing  the  strange  identity  between  the  two  fleshes.  Moreover, 
any  animal  that  will  fatten  on  hospital  poultices,  as  the  Tribune  declares 
large  numbers  of  up-town  hogs  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  place  upon  the  butcher's  sham- 
bles, from  thence  to  be  removed  to  the  kitchen  and  festive  board,  as  a 
preservative  of  human  life.  We  acknowledge  to  a  certain  affection 
for  the  flavor  of  an  artistically  prepared  porker  of  tender  years,  but 
the  first  mouthful  always  brings  to  the  mind  the  horrible  stories  we 
have  heard  about  the  creature's  tastes  in  eating,  and  our  stomach 
usually  brings  our  repast  to  a  premature  conclusion,  by  resolutely  re- 
fusing to  retain  the  same,  on  any  conditions  whatever. 


Just  as  our  last  "form"    was  being  u  made  up,"   we 

received  from  some  courteous  incognito ,  the  Batli  Daily  Times 
of  the  9th  inst.,  containing  emplastmm  vesicatorium,  number 
two,  designed  for  our  editorial  cuticle.  While  the  lateness  of  its 
reception  forbids  an  extended  notice  this  month,  we  are  forced 
to  contrast  the  placidity  of  temper,  and  the  evident  benevolence 
of  disposition  which  characterize  this  epispastic  application,  with 
the  Nabal-like  churlishness  and  spleen  displayed  by  the  Times'1 
correspondent,  "  Philo."  The  author  of  the  article  of  the  9th 
inst.,  will  excuse  us  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  excoriated,  and 
if  we  take  his  two  columns  of  editorial  so  calmly  as  not  to  let  it 
disturb  our  rest — at  least  for  the  present. 
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Treatmj  n     :   I' ■   .  ■■  es  of  burns  which  have  ter- 

minated  fatally,  and  a  large  Dumber  of  greater  or  1<  rity 

from  the  careless  use  of  u burning fluid"  have  recently  occur- 
red in  this  city. 

-  shows  the  great  danger  which  attends  the  employment 
of  a  material  for  lights  which  is  bo  extremely  inflammable,  as  in- 

stantlv  to  hurst  into  a  flame  when  the  minutest  spark  of  fir< 
in  contact  with  any  quantity  of  it.  The  same  objection  holds 
good  against  many  i  ther  compounds  now  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  as  against  "burning  fluid"  and  he  would  he  a  bene- 
factor to  his  race,  who  should  invent  some  portable  illuminating 
material,  which,  while  combining  cheapness  and  sufficiently  bril- 
liant illuminating  properties,  should  not  ignite  so  generally  or 
so  rapidly,  as  to  endanger  life  in  the  hands  of  the  incauti 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  burns. 

In  cases  of  trifling  extent,  and  indeed  in  those  of  considerable 
superficies,  the  immediate  and  continuous  application  of  cold 
water  for  a  short  time,  until  the  first  inflammatory  effects  of  the 
accident  shall  have  past,  and  the  subsequent  envelopment  of  the 
injured  part  in  a  thick  coating  of  mucilage,  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  a  much  more  philosophical  method  of  treatment  than 
those  which  are  generally  pursued. 

The  first  effect  of  a  superficial  burn  is  to  induce  congestion, 
attended  with  excruciating  pain,  which  is  much  more  intense  than 
in  deep  burns,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  terminal  rami- 
fications of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin,  which  arc  distributed 
eo  extensively  to  that  membrane,  are  seriously  injured,  but  are 
not,  as  in  the  latter,  completely  or  nearly  destroyed.  These 
being  the  facts,  the  indications  at  this  stage,  are  obviously  to  |  re- 
vent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  and 
to  Bubdue  }  ain  ;  these  arc  answered  in  no  way  so  readily  and  so 
com]  letely  as  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  which  not  only  prevent! 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  part  by  constringing  the  minute 
blcod  vessels,  but  soothes  pain,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  excluding 
the  air  from  the  injured  surface. 
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To  produce  these  effects  the  temperature  of  the  water  need 
not  be  so  low  as  to  endanger  the  production  of  those  depressant 
effects  which  are  the  only  objectionable  results  that  can  follow 
this  application. 

In  cases  where  there  is  immediate  and  extensive  destruction 
of  the  tissues  to  considerable  depth,  the  resulting  inflammation 
is  less  sthenic  than  in  superficial  burns,  and  the  pain  is  much 
less  severe,  but  the  general  depression  which  supervenes  direct- 
ly, and  either  continues  until  death  occurs  or  gives  way  to  re- 
action after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  renders  these  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  latter  cases,  and  they  consequently  demand  a 
somewhat  different  course  of  treatment. 

Stimulants  and  anodynes  internally,  are  frequently  demanded 
in  these  cases,  and  locally,  we  know  nothing  more  grateful  or  more 
beneficial  to  the  patient  than  a  dressing  of  the  vapor  of  water, 
medicated  if  necessary,  with  anodynes.  Subsequently,  when 
the  stage  of  depression  has  past,  and  a  healthy  reaction  has  en- 
sued, we  would  still  continue  the  vapor  or  water  dressing  in  or- 
der, if  possible,  to  produce  a  filling  up  of  the  wound  in  the  same 
manner  as  breaches  of  continuity  occurring  in  the  cold  blooded  ani- 
mals are  repaired,  without  inflammation,  and  without  granulation 
or  suppuration.  This  method  of  cure  was  called  by  Dr.  McCar- 
tney, who  first  described  it,  the  "modelling  process,'  By  this 
process,  if  it  can  be  induced,  the  wound  heals  slowly  indeed,  but 
completely  and  without  the  formation  of  an  ugly,  unsightly  ci- 
catrix which  by  its  subsequent  partial  absorption,  together  with 
the  contraction  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  produces  those  fright- 
ful deformities  which  so  generally  remain  as  the  results  of 
severe  burns. 

In  order  to  succeed  by  this  method,  the  treatment  must  be 
instituted  early,  and  be  pursued  diligently  and  unremittingly. 

Should  ulceration  and  suppuration  occur,  cure  can  only  take 
place  by  granulations,  and  during  its  course  a  variety  of  means 
must  be  adopted  to  fulfil  the  indications  which  arise. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  devote  any  farther  space  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  although  we  deem  it  of  great  practical  im- 
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nee,  but  •  ■  -!it  ourself  with  these  few  Bimple 

gcsti-  l»c  wholly    uninterestii 
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A  CASE  OF  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

BY  THOS.  H.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  PARIS. 

A  child,  daughter  of  A.  S.  F.,  of  this  place,  named  H.  M. 
F.,  set.  one  year  nine  months,  died  on  the  13th  inst,  of  Hydro- 
cephalus. There  was  nothing  in  the  origin,  progress,  symptoms, 
causes  or  treatment  of  the  case,  differing  from  those  of  the  same 
nature,  except  the  great  size  to  which  the  head  attained.  The 
head  commenced  enlarging  some  three  months  subsequent  to  birth, 
and  when  the  child  was  seven  months  old  measured  as  follows  : 

1.  Around  the  head,  29  inches. 

2.  Over  the  vertex  from  the  Meati,  19  inches. 

3.  From  base  of  Os  Frontis  to  base  of  Os  Occipitis,  19  1-2 
inches. 

Inasmuch  as  the  enlargement  was  so  great  and  the  constitu- 
tion naturally  so  frail,  it  was  not  deemed  an  average  case  for 
successful  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  The  expectant  was 
therefore  the  only  treatment  employed. 

The  day  subsequent  to  its  decrease  the  measuremen'sof  the 
head  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Over  the  Vertex  from  each  Meatus,  24  inches. 

2.  From  base  of  Os  Frontis  to  base  of  Os  Occipitis,  23 
inches. 

3.  Around  the  head,  29  inches. 

The  whole  length  of  the  child  was  about  29  inches — Longi- 
tudinal measurement  or  depth  of  the  head  about  9  1-2  inches — 
the  head  being  one  third  of  the  whole  length. 

The  Parietal  bones  at  their  vertical  margins  were   separated 
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REASON  IN  MEDICAL  PRA< 

EY   THE   JUNIOR   EDITOR. 

The  "Brief  E 

I  in  the  I  rter,  has  served  to  ii 

■ur  mind  ideas  which  we  had  before  entertained,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  which  a  brief  nee  has  more  strongly  prejudic 
With  many  misgivin  i  it  lenders  slionld  mistake  our  < 
we  shall  endeavor  to  state  our  views  upon  the  relation  which  corn- 
ers to  the  science  of  medicine.     Perhaj 
now  will  be  suggested,  and  the  article  may  be  unanimously 
a  bore.     But  the  known  reluctance  of  the  majority  of  the  med- 
ical men  of  this  state  to  appear  in  print,  and  the  urgent  a] 
of  our  mechanical  coadjutors  for  "  copy,"  must  afford  an  a 

rging  from  the  umbrageous  sanctity  with  which  tra- 
the  editorial  chair,  and  thrusting  ourself  upon  the 
readers  of  the  Reporter,  as  a  tpecial  contributor. 

M  >:ives  aside — assuming  that  a  writer  has  at  heart  only  the 
st  of  a  cause  which  he  has  striven  to  make  his  own — the 
don  arises,  how  much  is  rational  medicine  understood. 
generally  is  its  importance  appreciated,  by  physic: 

The  pertinence  of  such  an  interrogatory  must  be  ap- 
.  t  to  all  who  give  it  any  heed,  wherever  their  lines  may  have 
fallen.     Does  not  the  practice  of  too  many  who  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  medical  men.  savor  too   much  of  routine?  .  Whj 
the  inquiry  bo  often  arise — what  is  the  reason  of  my  suc< 
this  case,  and  of  my  failure  in  that,  when  both  seem  identical  ? 
If  one  were  to  seek  a  solution  to  this  problem,  might  it  1 
f. jun  1  in  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  those  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  either  have — or  believe  they  have,  which 
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is  much  the  same  thing — too  small  a  stock  of  their  own  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  available,  original  resources  ? 
The  cultivation  of  rational  medicine  is  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which  shall  convert  into  gold  the  dross  which  tarnishes  and  clogs 
the  profession  at  the  present  day.  No  one,  however  extensive 
his  research,  ever  heard  of  a  man  becoming  a  practical  engineer, 
as  the  result  of  his  committing  to  memory  Euclid,  Cambridge 
Mechanics,  and  all  the  textbooks  that  were  ever  written  upon 
that  subject.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding,  if  it  were 
attempted,  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  one  who  would  aspire  to  the 
position  of  an  Herschell  or  an  Arago,  by  qualifying  himself  for  a 
"quiz"  on  the  "Geography  of  the  Heavens."  Yet  many  attack 
the  study  of  medicine  with  an  intrepidity  almost  without  a  par- 
allel, and  propose  to  overcome  its  difficulties  by  a  mere  effort  of 
the  memory.  If  their  retentiveness  of  facts  which  they  have 
read  enables  them  to  pass  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  examination 
to  warrant  their  receiving  a  diploma,  they  straightway  commence 
practice,  and  the  first  patient  one  of  them  is  entrusted  with  is 
examined  for  certain  symptoms.  Perhaps  those  symptoms 
appear — if  they  do  not,  the  conclusion  is  that  they  ought  to 
appear,  for  some  ancient  female  friend  of  the  patient,  who  "has 
been  a  great  deal  amongst  sickness,"  says  that  the  case  is  one 
of  "pleurisy  fever,"  or  "liver  complaint,"  or  something  else. — 
The  "doctor"  knows  just  what  the  authorities  say  ought  to  be 
the  diagnostic  signs  for  this  difficulty,  and  if  he  can  reconcile  the 
condition  of  the  sufferer  with  the  description  of  any  disease 
which  the  writers  on  "practice"  give,  he  writes  his  prescription 
for  the  disease,  not  regarding  the  symptoms,  in  the  least.  The 
files  of  apothecaries'  recipe  books  will  exhibit  painfully  the  dis- 
position to  copy  prescriptions  from  text-books. 

This  parable  is  not  intended  to  have  a  universal  application, 
for,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  many  in  the  medical  profession, 
perhaps  a  majority,  are  accustomed  to  exercise  common  sense, 
in  diagnosticating  and  treating  disease.  "Why  the  practice  of 
exercising  common  sense  is  not  universal  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine,  but  the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  concealed  that  the 
disease — or  rather  the  name  of  the  disease — is  more  frequently 
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>         ■•  1  to   "  atment,  than  any  pal  irhich 

givi  id  hear  pi 

iplaining  that  their  cases  of  this  or  that  malady  termii 
fatally,  because  they  confine  their  prescriptions  tot: 
[aid  down  by  the  author  whom  they  have  Btudied. 

ach  idiomatic  ex]  •■      i  are  right,"  is  a 

treatise  in  itself  upon  this  point.     "  Vbus  avi  z  ration"  expn  - 
the  full  idea  of  one's  being  right ;  for  how  can  one  be  other, 
than  wrong,  unless  he  have  reason.    To  require  a  reason  for  every 
interference  with  nature— whether  that   interference  consists  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  most  active   medicaments,  or   of  the   i 
simple  and  almost  inert  topical  application — this  is  the  duty  of 
every  physician.      The   reason  may  not  always  be  explicable  to 
the  patient,  and  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  give  a  patient  a  reason 
for  the  course  of  treatment  adopted.     In  this  matter  the  practi- 
tioner must  render  an  account  rather  to  himself,  to  his  conscience, 
than  to  his  patient.     His  judgment  and  his  conscience  must  hi' 
the   arbiters   when  the   question   arises,  shall  this  measure  be 
adopted  or  rejected  ?  and  he  who  adopts  a  measure   in  medic;  1 
practice,  without  the  approbation  of  conscience  and  judgment, 
is  the  veriest  charlatan  in  the  world. 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  has  become  so  trite 
and  familiar  to  those  who  use  the  English  tongue,  that  it  is  now 
almost  universally  received  as  a  truism.  Why  any  amount  of 
learning,  however  attenuated,  should  be  regarded  as  dai 
it  is  difficult  to  divine.  It  is  very  much  as  if  one  should  say — 
a  little  sight,  or  a  little  hearing,  or  a  little  of  either  of  the 
senses,  is  a  dangerous  thing — only  much  more  absurd.  What 
renders  learning  dangerous,  particularly  in  small  quantities  ? — 
Is  it  on  the  Ilahnnemanic  principle,  that  because  ipecac  is  an 
emetic,  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  that  can  be  obtained  will  prove 
the  most  efficient  cure  for  hypercmesis  ?  A  man  of  weak  mind 
or  of  unsound  judgment,  may  be  puffed  up  by  the  acquisition  of 
a  few  facts,  and  be  a  dangerous  thing,  to  be  sure;  but  it  would 
be  gross  injustice  to  charge  his  limited  acquirements  with  the 
burden  of  his  dangerousness.     With  his  knavish  or  idiotic  pro- 
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pensities,  the  probability  is  entirely  in  favor  of  his  being  unsafe 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  learning,  so  that  when  he  knows  the 
most  he  is  the  least  dangerous.  The  want  of  talent  for  applying 
knowledge  practically,  or  that  inanity  and  sloth  which  forbid 
the  effort  required  to  deduce  conclusions  from  given  facts,  have 
done  more  injury,  than  all  the  simpletons  with  a  little  learning, 
that  the  world  has  seen. 

To  apply  what  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  say  in  these 
remarks,  let  physicians  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  who  are  disposed 
to  raise  their  profession  above  a  mere  trade,  summon  reason  to 
their  aid  when  engage  1  in  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Let 
us  hear  less  about  the  empirical  practice  of  medicine — reference 
is  had  to  empirical  practice  in  its  literal  sense,  that  is,  practice 
based  upon  experiment.  Medicine  is  now  sufficiently  well 
known,  to  merit  the  distinction  of  an  exact  science,  and  should 
be  practiced  as  such ;  the  propriety  of  a  measure  must  be  de- 
termined by  legitimate  ratiocination  ;  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  must  be  accurately  studied,  and  if  the  effect  be  deleteri- 
ous the  cause  must  be  removed. 

Not  impossibly  we  may  be  regarded  as  ultra  in  the  views  en- 
tertained of  rational  medicine.  But  those  who  think  thus  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  one  thing  to  feel,  and  entirely  another  to 
express  one's  feelings.  The  conviction  has  never  been  more 
strongly  felt  that  reason  is  less  relied  upon  than  instinct,  by  many 
practitioners,  than  since  this  article  was  commenced.  And  the 
fact  is  no  less  marked,  that  many  physicians  prefer  rather  to  im- 
press their  patients  with  the  idea  that  they  diagnosticate  and 
treat  disease  instinctively — or,  at  least,  intuitively — than  that 
their  deductions  and  practice  are  the  result  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigation, and  logical  reasoning. 
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\i.  LABORATORY,   NEW   XOBK. 

The  U.  B.  Pharmacopoeia  formula  for  this  preparation  is  as  fol 
"Take  ofNitral        P       >.  in  v<,w^-  powder,  two  pounds, 

Sulphuric  Acid,         ■  pound  and  ■  half, 

a     .hoi,  nine  pints  and  ■  half, 

Diluted  Alcohol,        ■  pint, 

Carbonate  of  potass,  an  ounce. 
Mix  the  nitrate  of  potassa  and  alcohol  in  a  large  glasi  retort,  and   baring 
gradually  poured  in  the  acid  digest  with  a  gentle  h -.it  for  two  bonrt;  then 
raise  the  heat  ami  d  -t  1  a  gallon      To  the  distilled    liquor  add  the  diluted  al- 
cohol  and  carbonate  ofpotassa  and  again  distil  a  gallon. 

Tin'  apparatus  necessary  to  conduct  this  process  properly  is  as  fol- 
lows :  a  tubulated  retort  of  the  capacity  of  two  gallons.  Into  the 
tubulure,  through  a  perforated  cork,  a  tube  thermometer  should  ptflsj 
mi  that  the  hull*  may  he  near   the   bottom  <>f  the   retort.      A  Liebig'l 

of  good  size,  and  a  receiving  bottle  marked  at  one  gallon  by 
Blips  of  paper.  The  mouth  of  the  bottle  should  be  tied  over  with  a 
piece  "f  sheet  caoutchouc  that  has  been  perforated  to  receive  the  educ- 
tion tube  of  the  condenser.  The  connections  Bhould  be  made  with 
moistened  muslin  covered  with  sheet  caoutchouc. 

The  mixture  is  made  in  the  retort  in  the  order  of  alcohol,  p 
salt,  and  acid,  and  the  whole  shaken  round  The  apparatus  i-  then 
Betupio  a  steam  or  water  bath,  and  the  materials  digested  at  100c  for 
two  hours,  and  then  heated  to  active  distillation.  The  greenish  yellow 
mixture  commences  to  boil  at  125°,  and  at  130°  fall  active  ebullition 
and  distillation  is  established.  From  this  point  the  temperature  grad- 
ually, and  toward  the  last,  very  Blowly  rises  to  1*4^',  when  ."» '-■  or  8 
pints  of  colorless  distillate  will  have  passed  over.  This  distillate  is 
free  from  any  perceptible  odor  of  hyponitrous  ether,  but  ha>  through- 
out, a  very  distinct  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  salt  in  the 
forms  a  cake  at  the  bottom,  and  the  liquid  boils  around  and 
over  it,  without  any  apparent  effect  upon  it.  The  distillation  then 
slackens  somewhat,  but  no  perceptible  reaction  will  have  taken  place, 
till  six  pints  of  colorless  and  odorless  (except  tor  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen; distillate  has  passed  over.  An  hour  or  more  is  thus  <" 
before  the    period    of  reaction  arrives.      The  cake  then  common 
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dissolve  and  break  up,  the  solution  becomes  gradually  of  a  deeper 
yellow  tinge,  faint  yellow  vapors  appear  in  the  retort,  the  temperature 
rises  slowly  to  185°  or  186°,  the  distillation  increases,  and  the  distil- 
late becomes  perceptibly  yellow.  Coincidently  with  these  changes, 
and  indicating  distinctly  the  full  establishment  of  etherification,  the 
temperature  in  the  retort  commences  to  fall.  When  it  has  fallen  one 
or  two  degrees,  the  heat  should  be  shut  off,  and  the  reaction  allowed 
to  go  on  spontaneously,  or  with  only  a  very  slight  heat  at  most.  As 
the  temperature  falls,  the  distillation  slackens,  till  at  170°  it  only 
comes  over  by  a  fast  dropping.  If  the  prescribed  quantity  has  not 
passed  over,  the  heating  should  then  be  cautiously  resumed,  and  the 
remainder  driven  over  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180°. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  active  heating  should  have  been  too  long 
continued,  and  the  reaction  becomes  too  active,  so  that  much  gas  and 
uncondensed  ether  vapor  passes  over,  the  heat  must  be  entirely  with- 
drawn and  the  retort  cooled  with  water,  copiously  applied.  This 
requires  rapid  and  dexterous  manipulation,  to  avoid  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  aldehyd  in  the  distillate ;  for,  although  aldehyd  comes  over  at 
all  stages  of  the  prrcess,  it  comes  much  more  rapidly  as  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  activity  of  the  reactions  increase.  It  is  then,  probably, 
that  it  is  formed  too  rapidly  to  be  all  of  it  fixed  by  the  secondary  re- 
actions, and  thus  passes  over  with  the  distillate. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  gallon  of  distillate  below  180°,  in 
which  case  the  thermometer  may  be  made  to  rise  to  182°  or  184°. 
A  temperature  of  186°,  however,  can  never  be  exceeded  with  safety  to 
the  product,  and  as  very  little  ether  is  formed  at  the  close  of  the  process 
it  is  better  to  arrest  it  an  ounce  or  two  short  of  the  prescribed  volume, 
than  to  risk  a  higher  temperature.  If  carefully  managed  it  is  easy  to 
control  or  arrest  the  process  at  any  stage,  by  diminishing  or  stopping 
off  the  heat ;  but  if  incautiously  managed,  a  new  and  comparatively 
uncontrollable  reaction  occurs,  which  produces  no  ether,  but  aldehyd 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  vapors  in  abundance.  The  operator  should, 
therefore,  be  always  in  readiness  to  remove  the  receiving  bottle,  par- 
ticularly if  using  larger  quantities  of  materials  than  those  of  the  offi- 
cinal formula.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  retort  contains  36fl.  oz. 
of  residue  in  two  layers.  The  upper  one  of  say  4  to  6  fl.  oz.  is  yel- 
low, transparent,  and  oleaginous ;  the  lower  is  white  or  opaque  from 
mechanical  admixture  of  an  undissolved  salt.  This  residue  should  be 
poured  at  once  from  the  retort,  in  order  to  avoid  risk  of  losing  the 
vessel  in  the  attempt  to  get  it  out  after  it  solidifies.    This  residue  boils 
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ared   into  :i  cool  vessel,  and  the 
D  off  bj  it  are  hurtful. 

The  retort,  condenser,  and  all  the  muslin,  &  .  about  tl 

as  haring  been  thoi  I,  and  the  apparatus 

up,  the  rectification  is  oommei 

The  carbonate  of  potassa  baring  been  put  into  the  r  bottle 

at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  and  the  distillate  havin 
1  upon  ir,  the  irhole  is  now  well  Bhaken  op  with  the  p 

the  haul,  only,  over  the  bottle   mouth,  rind   poured   into  the  e! 

,  and  the  bottle  rinsed  in  with  the  diluted  alcohol.     The 
is  then  rinsed  clean,  tied  over  as  before,  and  replaced  in  the  apparatus, 
and  the  heating  cautiously  resumed.     At  130°  to  Liquid  will 

fairly  boil,  and  must  he  kept  from  boiling  too  rapidly  for  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser,  as  it  is  easy  to  drive  off  an  important  portion  of  the 
ether  by  too  rapid  heating  at  first.  One  fourth  of  the  gallon  >hould 
pass  over  before  the  temperature  rises  above  17G°,  and  as  this  j 
contains  nearly  all  the  ether,  the  remainder  being  more  easily  con- 
densed may  bo  distilled  more  rapidly. 

If  the  first  fourth  of  this  distillate  be  kept  apart  and  distilled  frac- 
tionally, it  commences  to  boil  at  68°  to  72^,  boils  rapidly  and 
fast  at  74°,  and  then  steadily  and  more  slowly  rises  to  156°.     The 
receiver  is  then   changed  and  8  fl.  oz.    more   distilled   over.     This  is 
redistilled  to  17  fl.  dr.      The  first   product  measures  8  fl.  oz.,  r< 
up  to  156°,  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
.8914  at  50°.  The  second  product,  17  fl.  dr.,  is  of  a  paler  yellow,  and 
has  a  density  of  .862  at  50°.     The  rejected  portions  still  contaii 
ether,  probably  3  fl.  dr.  of  the  same  density  as  the  last  product.      Bf 
a  calculation  based  upon  the  specific  gravities  this  would  give  to  the 
officinal  spirit  of  nitre  by  this  process,   a  composition  of  123  fl    oz. 
alcohol  and  5  fl.  oz   of  pure   dry   hyponitrous   ether,  or   about  4  per 
cent  of  the  ether  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  obtained  by  this  process  is  a  volatile,  tran- 
it,  bright  liquid,   of  a  greenish  yellow  tint — never  color! 
and  of  a  fragrant  but  not  pungent  odor.      It  boils  at  156 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .840  to  .841  at  60°  when  freshly  made. 
\r  i-  perfectly  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  gives  a  deep  straw  color  with 
diluted  .solution  of  potassa  within  half  an  hour. 

With  good  materials  and  careful  manipulation.  thi>  yields 

an  excellent  medicinal  preparation,  liable  only  to  the  objection   that  it 
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contains  too  mmh  aldehyd,  and  is  not  as  uniform  in  strength  nor  quite 
as  strong  a3  desirable.  When  put  up  at  once  in  half  pint  bottles  well 
filled  and  well  stopped  with  waxed  glass  stoppers,  and  the  bottli 
ered  with  dark  paper,  it  keeps  well.  Several  bottles  of  it,  made  in 
1854,  were  examined  recently  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  found  to  have  undergone  no  perceptible  change.  It  is 
the  practice  of  this  laboratory  to  make  this  preparation  fresh  for  every 
vessel  of  large  class  that  is  fitted  out  in  the  navy,  and  the  preparation 
now  examined  was  made  for  the  frigate  Columbia,  then  fitted  out  as 
the  flag  ship  of  the  home  squadron,  and  was  returned  wtth  the  stores 
of  that  vessel  when  she  was  laid  up,  after  a  cruise  of  nearly  two  years, 
principally  in  the  West  Indies.  As  a  test  of  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  preparation  when  well  made,  I  regard  this  as  conclusive.  Another 
specimen,  one  year  and  three  months  old,  is  in  the  same  good  condi- 
tion. 

After  having  practiced  this  process  bi-monthly,  or  oftener,  for  two 
years,  it  was  abandoned  in  search  of  a  better  and  more  convenient  one, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

It  is  unnecessarily  circuitous  and  complex. 

It  makes  use  of  salt  that  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  free  from  chlo- 
rides ;  and  that  is  nearly  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  used,  thus  post- 
poning the  reactions,  and  rendering  them  somewhat  variable  and  pre- 
carious, The  reaction  which  produces  an  undue  proportion  of  aldehyd 
in  the  distillate,  and  which  probably  occurs  at  temperatures  about  186° 
to  190°  may  very  well  take  place  in  that  portion  of  the  materials  con- 
fined under  the  cake  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  for  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  violent  boiling  out  from  under  the  cake,  wheu 
the  ebullition  elsewhere  is  quietly  and  steadily  going  on.  There  is  no 
way  of  securing  uniformity  of  temperature  and  reaction  in  a  retort  of 
boiling  liquid,  when  a  cake  of  solid  matter  lies  upon  the  bottom. 

The  process  distils  over  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  the  alcohol 
twice  unnecessarily,  for  the  six  pints  first  received  in  the  etherification 
and  last  received  in  the  rectification,  are  simply  alcohol.  This  unnec- 
essary distillation  occupies  half  the  time  of  the  process,  and  requires  a 
larger  apparatus  than  is  usually  possessed  by  apothecaries. 

In  making  nitric  acid,  the  materials  used  in  this  process  should  yield 
practically  about  18'«  oz.  of  an  acid  of  1.41  s.  g.,  and  upon  this  the 
following  process  is  based ;  and  this  process  is  the  best  substitute  for 
the  officinal  one  that  I  have  yet  tried,  and  its  details  and  results  are 
based  upon  an  experience  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 
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tool,  -   5        90  pinto, 

C  of  Pol  -  01. 

The   apparatus  required    is   precisely   the   same   m  that  for   the 

except  that,    for  double  the  yield,  both   the  r«  r«irt 

and  receiver  may  be  of  2  pints  less  capacity.     The  receiver  should  be 

marked  at  each  pint  by  i  pencil,  on  a  Blip  of  paper  pasted  vertically 

on  the  Bide  of  the  bottle. 

One  gallon  of  the  alcohol  is  introduced  into  the  retort,  tb 
Blowly  added  to  it,  and  heat  applied  through  the  intervention  of  water, 
or  preferably  by  a  steam  jet.  At  178°  the  yellow  mixture  begins  to 
boil :  an  1  faint  yellow  vapors  appear  in  the  retort  as  brisk  distillation 
commences  at  184°,  the  distillate  being  slightly  yellow  and  ethereal 
from  the  beginning. 

A.s  the  distillation  proceeds,  the  boiling  mixture  and  the  atmosphere 

within  the  retort  become  more  yellow  till  the  temperature  re- 
1 88?,  and  three  pints  have  passed  over.  The  temperature,  then,  if 
watched  closely,  will  lie  seen  to  fall  from  K°  to  2°  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  applied  at  the  time,  and  coincident!?  with  this,  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  rate  of  distillation  and  color  of  the  distillate  occurs. 
This  indicates  the  full  establishment  of  the  etherifying  reactions,  and 
Bhould  be  carefully  observed  and  appreciated.  As  soon  as  the  distil- 
lation increases  ami  the  temperature  begins  to  fall,  the  heat  should  he 
moderated  down  and  as  Boon  as  the  reaction  is  fully  established,  the 
heat  Bhould  be  entirely  withdrawn.  The  thermometer  then  falls  very 
slowly  and  steadily  to  17<>"\  the  distillation  also  decreasing  till  at  170° 
about  ;V;  pints  of  distillate  have  passed  over.  The  beating  is  then 
Cautiously  resumed,  and  the  thermometer  kept  steadily  at  or  about 
17<»^  till  I'.',  pints  have  passed  over,  when  the  process  is  terminated, 
and  the  apparatus  taken  down,  thoroughly  rinsed  out,  and  set  up  again. 
The  carbonate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  distillate  and  well  shaken 
with  it.  the  bottle  being  closed  only  by  the  hand.  The  mixture  is 
then  poured  into  the  retort,  and  the  rectification  commenced,  Blowly  at 
first,  <  i  at  least  with  a  speed  proportionate  to  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser. The  mixture  boilfl  at  about  80°,  distils  rapidly  at  100°,  and 
lv  fl.  oz  should  pass  over  before  the  temperature  rises  above  150°. 
The  beat  may  then  he  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  the  remainder 
pushed  over  rapidly  till  5  1-2  pints  have  been  received.  The  distil- 
late is  thru  transferred  to  a  large  vessel,  alcohol  added  to  it  till  it 
measures  17  pints,  the  whole  well  shaken,  and  then  put  up  in  half 
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pint  bottles,  well  filled,  and  well  stopped  with  waxed  glass  stoppers, 
and  the  bottle  covered  with  dark  blue  paper.  The  whole  process  oc- 
cupies about  four  hours 

The  product  is  neutral,  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  tint,  and  fragrant 
odor  free  from  pungency.  The  s.  g.  is  841  to  .842,  it  boils  at  156° 
to  157°,  and  gives  but  a  pale  straw  color  with  dilute  solution  of  Potas- 
sa  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  occasionally  so  free  from  aldehyd  that  sever- 
al hours  are  required  to  develope  the  color  with  solution  of  potassa. 
The  tint  is  generally  seen  within  an  hour  by  looking  through  the  test 
tube  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis.  The  comparative  freedom  from 
aldehyd,  for  it  is  never  altogether  free  from  it,  is  an  indication  of  the 
ease  and  success  with  which  the  process  has  been  conducted,  and  is 
too,  an  indication  of  the  length  of  time  the  preparation  will  keep  in 
dispensing.  Put  up  as  above  directed,  this  preparation  has  kept  for 
one  year  without  the  slightest  appreciable  change.  How  much  longer 
it  will  keep,  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  present. 

If,  in  the  rectification  of  the  above  product,  the  distillation  be  con- 
ducted fractionally  and  the  different  portions  of  the  distillate  examined, 
they  will  be  found  nearly  as  follows  : — 

18  fl  oz.  received  up  to  150°  golden  yellow,   s.  g.  .900  at  50Q. 
2  1-4  fl.  oz.     "         "     '•   1 60*  pale  straw,  "    .878  "    57°. 

6  1-2  fl  oz.     "         "     "    160*  paler     u  "      869  "    55*. 

10  fl.  oz.         "         "     "    176°     "        '•  "    not  examined. 

The  last  portion,  not  examined,  probably  contains  1  14  fl.  oz.  of 
ether  of  s.  g.  .869  at  least,  in  which  case  a  calculation  by  the  specific 
gravities  indicates  that  this  preparation  contains  very  nearly  14  fl.  oz. 
of  dry  hyponitrous  ether  s.  g.  .947,  or  about  5.  1  per  cent. 

In  adopting  the  proportions  of  this  formula,  I  supposed  it  would 
yield  a  preparation  medicinally  identical  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
process,  and  this  supposition  based  upon  a  practical  observation  in  mak- 
ing nitric  acid,  was  strengthened  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  re- 
sulting spirit  of  nitre.  I  have  since  found,  however,  as  now  stated, 
that  the  18^  oz.  of  nitric  acid  of  s.  g.  1.408  that  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  materials  do  yield  when  distilled  separately  is  not  utilized 
in  that  process,  for  if  the  ready  made  acid  in  that  quantity  is  substituted 
for  the  materials  for  generating  it,  the  yield  of  ether  is  over  one  per 
cent,  more  in  the  preparation.  The  U.  S.  P.  process  should  yield  a  pre- 
paration containing  5  per  cent,  of  dry  ether,  but  cannot  be  made  to  do 
so  in  my  hands,  except  by  obtaining  the  nitric  acid  as  a  separate 
operation.  Why  the  acid  yields  one  fourth  more  ether  than  I  can 
obtain  in  using  the  materials  for  generating  it,  I  could  only  attempt  to 


MA. 

upon  theoretical  grounds,  which  I   do   not  fully  entertain  in 
to  the  practical  experien  which  the   Pharmac 

i. — [Am.  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  July,  181 
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GRAEFE  ON  GLAUCOMA. 


Translation  of  Prof.  Graefi's  Memorial  to  the  French  Academy, 
on  Glaucoma.     Bead  before  the  Newport  and  Covington  M< 
8ociety,  by  A.  Strotiiotte,  M.  D.     [Continued  from  page  3 

Y.    How  T  was  led  to  my  present  mode  of  treatment. 
The  numerous  examinations  of  cases  of  glaucoma,  which  had  l>een 
made   since  the   introduction  of  the  opthalmoscope,   urged  me  to  the 
imption,  that  the  increase  of  the  intraocular  pressure  is  an   im ] 

ant  and  a  primary  factor  of  blindness.  The  indication  fur  the  t. 
ment,  therefore,  would  be  to  bring  into  play  all  the  appropriate 
remedial  agents  for  diminishing  this  pressure.  The  first  rem* 
that  I  had  recourse  to,  were  the  mydriatics,  which  as  I  have  shown 
already  some  time  ago,  not  only  effect  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but 
also  a  reduction  of  the  intraocular  pressure.  However,  T  do  not 
obtain  the  salutary  effect  desired,  probably  for  the  reason,  because 
just  the  intensity  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  entirely  or  t<»  some 
extent,  prevented  the  absorption  of  the  applied  fluid  through  the 
cornea.  I  tried  now  the  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
obtained  results,  which  I  published  for  the  sake  of  inducing  other  ex- 
periments to  be  made  on  the  subject.  I  became,  indeed,  oonvii 
that  not  only  the  power  of  vision,  in  this  way,  is  improved  ;  that  the 
turbid  aqueous  humor  of  the  anterior  chamber  flows  out  and  is  replaced 
by  a  fluid  more  clear,  but  that  besides  these  immediate  result-,  the 
secondary  effects  are  of  a  salutary  character.  Besides  this,  the  para- 
centesis rendered  the  proof  evident,  that  many  glaucomatous  symptoms, 
indeed,  take  their  rise  from  an  increased  intraocular  pressure.     \'n- 

fortunatcly  the  results  obtained  were  in  the  great  majority  of  case-  but 
of  temporary  benefit  ;  and.  among  the  great  number  of  patients  that 
wore  treated  in  this  manner,  only  two  continued  in  the  enjoyment 
healthy  eyes.  One  of  these  was  a  female,  of  about  fifty  years  of 
whose  eves,  one  after  the  other,  had  been  attacked  with  acute  glauco- 
ma, in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  who  now  is  in  possession  of  excellent 
sight,  although  the  iris  has  atrophied,  and  the  pupil  malformed   bj  SO 
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irregular  state  of  mydriasis.  The  second  case  was  a  lawyer,  whose 
right  eye  had  been  seized,  at  first ;  the  affection,  on  the  left  eye,  ap- 
peared six  months  later,  and  has  been  removed  since,  by  iridectomy. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  paracentesis  was  proved  the  more  conclu- 
sive, as  the  three  eyes,  apparently,  belonged  to  that  class  in  which  the 
inflammatory  exudation  extends  only  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
chorioidea,  although  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  acute  glaucoma  are 
present ;  such  cases,  it  is  true,  are  not  frequently  met  with,  and  yield 
to  different  modes  of  treatment. 

The  question  now  arose  to  my  mind,  whether  the  decrease  of  the 
intraocular  pressure,  obtained,  temporarily,  by  the  paracentesis,  could 
not  be  attained  permanently  by  some  other  method  ?  To  this  question 
I  had  the  advantage  of  my  former  investigations  on  iridectomy  in 
irido-chorioditis  (Arch,  f.,  Ophth.  II.) — and,  besides  these,  also 
of  more  recent  researches  not  yet  published,  on  the  effect  of  iridectomy 
in  cases  of  ectasis  of  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea,  and  in  partial  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea  or  sclerotica,  or  even  in  chorioiditis  posterior.  I  believed 
I  was  justified  in  assuming,  without  reserve,  that  the  excision  of  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  iris,  would  be  appropriate,  more  than  any 
other  means,  to  secure  a  lasting  decrease  of  the  intraocular  pressure. 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  offered,  here,  the  empiric  proof  for  the  treat- 
ment, and  will  forbear  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  the  insufficiency  of 
which  might  reflect,  dubiously,  on  the  weight  of  facts.  It  is  possible 
that  already  the  decrease  of  the  secreting  surface  comes  into  the  ac- 
count, and  the  quantitative  decrease  of  the  aqueous  humor  would, 
then,  already  explain  the  diminished  pressure ;  further,  it  is  possible 
that  the  iridectomy  affects  the  muse,  tensor,  choroidea?,  reducing  its 
degree  of  tension  as  it  adheres  to  the  iris ;  finally,  changes  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  in  the  internal  coats,  may  be  brought  about  di- 
rectly, by  the  operation.  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  as  we 
often,  after  the  operation,  see  considerable  ecchymoses  form  on  the 
retina.  However,  all  these  assumptions  have  a  mere  hypothetic  sig- 
nification, and  their  real  value  will,  if  at  all,  only  be  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  observations,  and  by  a  simplification  of  the  experimental 
examination.  Still,  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  an  exact  theory  of  the 
facts  would  very  favorably  influence  the  therapeutic  principles  ;  not- 
withstanding all  this,  however,  it  is  better  to  suppress  any  premature 
explanation,  as  long  as  the  former  is  wanting. 

After  I  had  convinced  myself,  by  experiments  on   animals  as  well 
as  by  my  clinical  observations  in  various  diseases,  that  the  iridectomy 
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trials  were  followed  by  but  very  uncertain  result*  ;  for    I   ha 
no  leading  points  for  the  selection  of  casea  for  the  operation,  nor 

perandi.     Only  rinee  June,  1856,  [conceotrafc 
tention  npoo  the  <•  id  above  by  tin-  name  of  glaucoma  acntosa. 

i  many  fruitless  trials  my  confidence  in  the  subject  had  consider- 
ably lessened  ;  th  I  became  inclined  to  believe  it  hi 
probable,  that  the  glauo  matona  affection  bad  its  foundation  upon  m 
atberomatoua  affection  of  the   1  * -:i<l i n _i  I  i  the  parts.     My  i 
dence  increased  again,  when  I  observed,  that  the  temporar 

•  losing  more  and  more  the  character  of  the  natural  remissions  of 
!.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  I  communicated  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  my  hopea  for  the  healing  of  glaucoma.  In  November,  I 
was  prepared  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  my  clinical  lectures  ;  and, 
during  the  winter  course,  a  whole  series  ofcases  was  Bubmitted  to  the 
public  control  of  colleagues.  Since  then,  my  treatment  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  German  status  and  in  England  to  some  extent.  In  Feb- 
ruary, lv"><>.  1  have,  for  the  first  time,  presented  this  subject  in  detail 
to  the  members  of  the  society  for  scientific  medicine  ;  a  short  report  of 
the  delivery  appeared  in  the  "Algemeine  Medici  Jiische  Central-/*  {. 
tung."  A  number  of  University  colleagues  witnessed  hereafter  for 
some  time,  with  great  interest,  my  operations  for  glaucoma,  especially 
Langenbeck,  by  close  observation  of  single  cases,  tried  to  come  to  a 
definite  opinion.  Among  the  ophthalmologists  who  visited  Berlin,  in 
order  to  see  the  manner  of  my  operation,  I  may  particularly  mention 
Prof.  Arlt,  of  Vienna,  who  spent  the  Piaster-vacation  of  1857,  to  ex- 
amine the  subject,  and  who  presented  a  detailed  communication  of  it, 
after  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  the  "  Wiener  Wochcnsc/irift'1  (ls">7, 
19.) 

VI.    Selection  of  cases.      Prognosis. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  application  of  my  method,  I  have,  at  present, 
arrived  at  a  definite  COncl  ision  only  for  cases  of  inflammatory  or  acuta 
glaucoma.     The  casea  I         j       to  this  class,  amount  to  forty  in  num- 
ber.     [Since  the  preparation  of  this  memorial,  this  number  has  con 
erably  increased. — Ed8.] 

Aa,  moreover,  we  are  treating,  here,  of  an  affection  considered  in- 
curable, I  felt  justified  to  perform  the  operation  in  all  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  results  obtained,  varied  very  much,  according  to  the 
period  at  which  the  operation  had  been  undertaken. 
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Tho  most  brilliant  result  was  always  obtained  in  those  cases,  where 
the  operation  had  been  made  during  the  first  attack,  or  a  short  time 
that  is,  a  few  weeks  thereafter.  Let  us  first  consider  these  casi 
Not  only  did  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  from  the  moment  of  the  op- 
eration, disappear,  indeed,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other  rem- 
edy, but  also  the  refractive  media  soon  became  more  and  more  tran. 
sparent  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  bulb  would 
admit  of  an  ophthalmoscopal  examination.  Thus  we  were  able  to 
make  a  number  of  nosological  observations,  of  which  I  will  here  offer 
but  a  short  sketch.  We  first  recognized,  that  the  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  is  altogether  absent,  and 
that  it  is  developed,  only  after  repeated  inflammatory  processes,  or 
during  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  power  of  vision,  consequent  upon  the 
first  attack  of  inflammation.  Also,  the  pulsations  of  the  arteria  cen 
tralis  retina)  appear  in  the  further  course  of  tho  disease.  Usually, 
these  symptoms  could  not  be  observed  immediately  after  the  first 
attack  ;  and  if  they  did,  they  came  on  periodically  :  for  instance,  after 
nervous  excitement,  after  a  restless  night,  etc.  Further,  I  could  ob- 
serve certain  alterations  in  the  internal  coats,  which,  beyond  doubt, 
stand  in  no  unimportant  relation  to  the  development  of  the  disease  :  I 
allude  to  the  ecchymotic  appearances  in  the  choroid  coat  and  in  the 
retina.  The  ecchymoses  in  the  chorioidea,  which  I  have  observed  only 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  not  in  all  cases  alike,  exist  already 
previous  to  the  operation, — appear,  generally,  in  the  equatorial  region 
of  the  bulb,  not  often  extending  beyond  it.  The  ecchymoses  of  the 
retina,  are  of  a  peculiar  form,  mostly  rounded  in  shape,  and  are  thus 
distinguished  from  the  ribbon  or  stripe-like  extravasations  usually  met 
with  in  apoplexy  of  the  retina,  they  accumulate  at  the  center  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  until  now,  it  is  not  decided  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  existing  before  the  operation,  or  were  forming  after  it. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  at  least  a  part  of  these  ecchymoses  does 
not  appear  until  after  the  operation,  a  fact  which  I  take  to  be  of  some 
signification,  of  the  effect  of  the  operation. 

The  power  of  vision  improves,  almost  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  this  effect  corresponds  exactly,  as  is  the  case  in  paracentesis, 
with  the  evacuation  of  the  turbid  aqueous  humor  from  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  subsequent  improvement  of  vision  is  dependent  upon 
the  disappearance  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  tho  lasting  re- 
duction of  the  intraocular  pressure.  The  ecchymoses  in  the  back  part 
of  the  eye  disappear,  after  a  few  weeks  or  months.     As  long  as  this 
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•■•-I  by  as,  Beemed  often  as  being  altogether  des- 
vera!  of  them,  the  quantitative  sensation  of  light  had,  in 
.  disappeared  ;  the  patients  were  anable  to  recognize  tlie 
hand  held  lie  fore  them,  and  could  only  distinguish  dark  from  light, 
when  a  lamp  was  held  before  their  eyes  and  removed  again.  It  is 
hardly  ne  pessary  to  mention,  that  I  myself  had  no  hope,  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  cure  these  eases  ;  and  that  I  proposed  the  operation,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  patient  from  the  violent  ciliary  neuralgia 
that  -red  all  other  remedies.      Now,  in  these  cases  even,  I  - 

the  power  of  vision  completely  restored  ;  after  one  week  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  patients  were  able  to  distinguish  large  objects;  some  weeks 
later,  they  were  already  capable  of  distinguishing  letters  of  middle 
:  anl.  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  that  is,  when  the  ecchy- 
the  retina  had  disappeared,  they  could  read  the  smallest  print 
(  N  «.  3.  in  J  ading  book.) 

The  next  question  arising  to  our  mind  would  be,  whether  we  deal 
here  of  a  permanent  cure,  or  of  one  of  those  remissions  of  glaucoma, 
well  km  v.u  to  ophthalmologists,  and  which  have  frequently  given  rise 
to  illua  ry  hopes.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  improvement  is  devel- 
oping aft<  r  the  operation,  will  already  show  some  characteristic*, 'which 
distinguish  this  healing  process  favorably  from  mere  remissions ;  the 
field  of  vision,  for  instance,  becomes,  indeed,  perfectly  normal,  the 
eccentric  vision  reassumea  its  former  boundaries,  and  the  glaucomatous 
character  of  the  eye  disappears.  There  are  no  longer  anomalies  of  the 
circulation  in  the  sub-conjunctival  cellular  tissue,  the  sensibility  of  the 
cornea  is  n<  rmal,  the  refractive  media  are  perfectly  bright  and  tran- 
sparent, the  pupil  reacquires,  to  some  degree,  its  mobility,  in  as  far  as 
the  extension  of  the  pphincter  is  possible  after  the  iridectomy  ;  in  some 
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cases,  however,  it  is  true,  the  pupil  remains  dilated,  immovable,  and 
the  iris  colorless.  These  differences  in  the  state  of  the  pupil  and  the 
iris,  are  owing  to  the  different  stages  of  alterations  in  the  tissue  of  the 
iris.  Finally  the  anterior  chamber  is  not  less  in  extent  than  usual. — 
All  this  is  not  found  in  the  remissions  of  glaucoma.  I  felt  it  my  duty, 
to  observe  the  cases  in  question,  sufficiently  long  to  be  certain  that  no 
relapse  would  follow;  until,  at  present,  there  has  appeared  in  any  of 
the  cases,  neither  a  new  inflammatory  process,  nor  a  decrease  of  the 
power  of  vision,  although  a  great  number  of  those  operated  on  had  ex- 
posed themselves  again  to  such  noxious  influences,  which,  in  general, 
are  dreaded  in  glaucoma, — as,  for  example,  working  by  lamplight,  loss 
of  sleep,  and  the  like. — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer. 
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Illustrations  of  the  Efficacy  of  Dr.  Kerr's  new  remedy  for  Dysen- 
tery. ByTiios.  F.  S.  Brown,  M.D.,  Berlin,  C.  W. 
Having  in  a  very  severe  attack  of  dysentery  experienced  the  great 
superiority  of  a  remedy  recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Kerr  of  Gait  (Cal- 
cutta Medical  Journal),  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lic to  make  known  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  August  last  I  was  seized  with  dysentery  (it  being  epidemic  in 
this  town).  The  usual  remedies  were  promptly  and  skilfully  admin- 
istered ;  although  the  quantity  of  opium  (or  some  of  its  preparations), 
combined  with  judicious  doses  of  mercury  and  occasionally  acetate  of 
lead,  not  forgetting  ipecac,  speedily  ruse  to  an  equivalent  of  21  or 
even  24  grs.  daily, — no  amendment  took  place.  I  vomited  incessant 
ly,  and  though  tormented  with  thirst,  could  retain  no  fluid.  In 
my  case,  the  effect  of  large  doses  of  opium  was  prostrating  and  over- 
powering, (whatever  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  others. )  I  did  not  sleep 
at  all,  but  I  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  awake  except  to  the  concious- 
ness  of  severe  pain  and  frequent  calls  to  rise,  agonizing  tenesmus,  and 
still  frequent  vomiting.  I  had  been  10  days  ill,  and  though  assidu- 
ously and  skilfully  attended  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bingham,  and  one* 
visited  in  consultation  by  a  physician  of  acknowledged  standing  from 
Hamilton,  nature  was  sinking,  collapse  was  to  be  feared,  when  Dr. 
Kerr  visited  me.     He  immediately,  with  Dr.  Bingham's  sanction  gave 
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ty  incredulity  at  the   time  ft' any  superiority  of  this 
one  oyer  those  I  had  taken  j  i 

ry  restless  from  ■  sensation  of  Binking  and  n  . 
taaoh,  however,  12  h  urs  previously  had  been  less  irritable.     In 
half  an  hour,  after  dozing  a  few  minutes,  I  became  suddenly  aware  of 

•  change,    I   could  lie  quiet,  the  distressing  tenesmus  wai 
pain  in  body  and  limbs  less  severe,  the  Bensation  of 
tiered,  a  glow  of  warmth  was  supplanting  the  cold  of  threatened  col- 
lapse, and  an  inclination  to  sleep,  not  experienced  before  during  my  ill- 

valinir  over  me.  The  first  thought  was  amazement  at  the 
change,  then  a  faint  recollection  of  a  new  medicine  crossed  my  mind, 
and  I  resignod  myself  to  its  influence.  I  was  immediately  asleep,  and 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  had  a  comfortable  and  refreshing  Bleep,  unac- 
companied, comparatively  speaking,  with  the  sensorial  disturba:. 
constant  a  result  of  opium  and  other  preparations  in  my  case.  When 
I  awoke  every  symptom  was  relieved.  Seven  grains  were  given  once 
in  six  hours  (being  one  grain  of  each)  or  one  grain  of  opium  instead 
of  four  or  six  in  the  same  space  of  time.  I  spent  the  first  2  1  hour-  al- 
most wholly  in  sleep.  Calls  to  rise  were  still  frequent  but  the 
mus  less  severe,  and  though  I  retched  a  few  time-,  vomiting  ceased. 
In  a  few  days  appetite  began  to  return,  but  having  for  six  or 
years,  laboured  under  dyspeptic  attacks,  nearly,  but  not  strictly  pe- 
riodical, of  a  severe  and  intractable  form,  I  thought  possibly  owing  to 
this  circumstance  the  stools  continued  more  frequent  than  I  could  have 
wished.      A. few  grs.  A.cet.  Plumbi,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Kerr's  reme- 

set  all  right  in  this  respect  I  may  -rati'  that  before  trying 
the  last  addition  I  increased  the  frequency  ef  Dr.  K's.  medicine  to 
four  hours  instead  of  six,  when  the  digitalis  (being  now  six  grains  daily) 
produced  its  powerful  sedative,  in  addition  to  its  diuretic  effeel 
quiring  the  leaving  out  for  some  days  that  ingredient,  to  be  returned 
to  after  BOme  four  days,  but  only  half  the  quantify.  I  was  able 
up  on  the  35th  day  and  to  walk  out  on  the  4(Mli. 

During  12  years  practice  I  never  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  met 
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with  a  narcotic  to  be  compared  with  Dr,  K's.  combination  in  relieving 
general  irritability,  pain,  and  above  all,  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  degree  of  comfort,  unattended  by  sensorial  disturb- 
ance. From  30  minutes  after  the  first  dose  was  taken,  which  contained 
but  half  a  grain  of  each  ingredient,  my  suffering  was  comparatively 
nothing.  Little  hopes  were  entertained  of  my  recovery  previous  to 
the  first  dose,  but  they  became  sanguine  before  I  had  taken  the  third. 
I  am  now  quite  recovered,  and  I  trust  with  very  considerable  improve- 
ment in  my  stomach  complaint  before  mentioned,  during  the  attacks 
of  which  every  article  of  food,  of  whatever  kind,  beceme  intensely  acid, 
and  had  to  be  vomited  before  relief  could  be  obtained.  No  medicine 
did  any  permanent  good ;  sometimes  for  ten  days  nothing  could  be 
taken,  or  if  taken  could  not  be  retained.  I  certainly  must  say  that  I 
felt  less  of  stomachic  disorder  since  my  recovery  than  during  any  like 
period  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
effect  of  Dr.  K's.  combination  (and  I  have  reason  to  think  so)  it  will 
add  greatly  to  its  importance  as  a  remedy. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Bingham,  adds  the  following  testimony  : — 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Dr. 
Brown  in  favour  of  the  very  remarkable  powers  of  Dr.  Kerr's  narcotic 
powder. 

After  closely  observing  its  effects  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  test  its  merits  in  six  cases,  one  of  which  was  some- 
what similar,  although  none  of  them  were  nearly  so  severe  nor  pro- 
tracted as  his.  The  first  patient  to  whom  I  administered  it  was  a  child 
some  three  years  of  age  who  had  been  suffering  very  severely  from 
tenesmus  and  the  muco-bloody  discharges  peculiar  to  the  disease,  for 
four  or  five  days,  with  but  few  or  no  flattering  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment, although  the  usual  remedies  prescribed  in  such  cases,  viz.,  cal- 
omel, opium,  ipecac,  and  acet.  lead  had  been  steadily  persevered  in 
from  the  time  I  first  visited  the  patient.  Immediately  after  giving  the 
powder  to  the  child  the  first  time,  the  pain  was  very  greatly  relieved, 
and  through  the  subsequent  employment  of  the  remedy,  regularly 
continued,  the  little  patient  suffered  a  very  trifling  amount  of  pain 
until  the  termination  of  the  disease,  which  however  did  not  occur  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  invasion. 

The  calomel  administered  upon  my  first  visiting  the  patient  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  ptyalism  I  had  neither  anticipated  nor  desired,  and 
to  this  circumstance,  I  very  frankly  admit,  I  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  the  protracted  character  of  the  case. 
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scribed  (the  patients  being  children  of  the  respective  ages  of  ti 
eight,  and  twelve  year.-*. )  and  with  the  m<  and  flattering  re- 

sults.     In  the  sixth  and  last  ease  in  which  I   had   an   opportunity    I 
try  Dr.  Kerr's  remedy,  the  patient  was  not  confined  t  all, 

although  suffering  pretty  severely,  hut  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  quietly  in  the  house,  while  he  persisted  in   eating  what- 
he  felt  inclined  to  take  as  diet,    and   the  case  ran   on   for  some   two 
j,  although  to  a  favourable  termination. 

An  officer  who  was  fur  some  fifteen  years  a  resident  in  India,  and 
who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  dysentery  in  both  India  and  Canada 
among  the  troops,  recently  stated  in  a  letter  that  he  succeeded  in 
curing  four  cases  of  the  disease  with  Dr.  Kerr's  powder,  one  of  them 
his  sister,in  whose  case  the  discharges  were  distinctly  hemorrhagic  and 
alarming. 

[We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  late  of  Lockhart  Sc  Louson,  of  this  city.  He  relates  that  when 
Grossing  the  Atlantic  in  the  steamer  '•Edinburgh."  last  duly,  he  was 
seized  with  dysentery,  which  altogether  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  sur- 
geon to  cure  it.  On  the  sixth  day,  he  recollected  a  small  pack'  I 
Dr.  Kerr's  medicine  in  his  -ery  commenced  with, 

and  was  completed  by  its  080. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Kerr  looks  upon   the   arithmetical   series  of  the 
three  natural  orders  containing  the   plants   specified,    as   the   curat 
agent  of  the  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  dysentery,  the  small 
quantity  of  opium  being  added  to  check  the  frequency  of  the  dischar- 
ges.    He  further  believes  that  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  is  not  con- 
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fined  to  dysentery ;  but  will  be  found  to   extend   to   affections  of  the 

mucous  membrane  elsewhere,  such  as  the  sore   throat   of  scarlatina 

Eds   Med.  Ohm.'] — Montreal  Med.  Chronicle. 
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"The  collegiate  divides  mankind  into  two  great  classes — those  within  the 
college  walls,  whether  greeneys,  sophs,  juniors  or  seniors,  are  "Fellows,"  while 
all  the  outside  world  are  "Snobs,"  and  all  grades  of  the  former  will  unite  to 
resent  an  insult  by  the  latter,  to  the  humblest  of  their  number.  So  when  a 
young  man  makes  choice  of  the  medical  profession,  and  enters  its  ranks  as  a  stu. 
dent  no  matter  how  humble  his  position,  he  forms  a  constituent  part  of  that 
profession,  and  will  always  find  its  members  ready  to  stand  by  and  defend  him, 
so  long  as  he  is  worthy  of  their  support. 

"A  newspaper  of  this  city — the  City  Item — in  a  recent  article,  does  manifest 
injustice  to  a  very  worthy  class  of  young  men,  viz.  our  medical  students.  It 
says  : — 

"  'Their  education,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  ( in  the  majority  of  instances  ) 
neither  finished  nor  respectable.  They  will  pardon  us  for  so  severe  a  state- 
ment ;  but  we  make  it  because  it  is  true,  and  because  we  wish  to  do  them  some 
good.  It  is  true.  A  visit  to  the  lecture  rooms  of  our  colleges  will  prove  it  to 
be  true.  "What  description  of  young  men  are  to  be  seen  in  these  plaees  ! 
Most  of  them  have  a  Texan  Ranger  look.  Nobody  in  the  world  would  pro- 
nounce vhem  to  be  refined,  liberally  endowed  young  gentlemen.  Hair  as  long 
as  that  of  a  savage,  moustaches  as  fierce  as  the  whiskers  of  a  tiger,  a  reckless 
expression  of  the  eye,  a  long,  shuffling,  clumsy  gait,  sword  canes  dirk  knives, 
revolvers,  attire  very  unfashionably  made,  hard  swearing,  hard  drinking,  and 
coarse  language,  cigars,  tobacco  quids,  and  pools  of  tobacco  spittle  arc  too 
prominent  barriers  for  the  formation  of  so  flattering  a  judgment.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  overdrawn.  We  might  make  it  a  great  deal  less  flattering,  and 
then  we  would  be  absolutely  true.' 

"Now,  we  join  issue  with  the  Item  on  the  above  statements,  and  say  that 
they  are  harsh,  and  destitute  of  foundation  in  fact  as  regards  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  students.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  in  our  colleges, 
young  men  whose. early  education  is  sadly  deficient,  and  some  whose  qualifi- 
cations better  fit  them  for  almost  any  other  pursuit  than  that  of  medicine  ;  but 
to  assert  that  this  is  true  of  a  majority,  or  even  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
them,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  is  very  far  fiom  true.  The  writer  of  that  article 
evidently  knows  nothing  of  student  life.  The  student  is  a  genus  by  himself, 
and  no  more  the  type  of  the  future  physician  to  the  uninitiated,  than  is  the 
chrysalis  of  the  future  butterfly. 

"Our  medical  students  are  gathered  from  every  section  of  our  widely  exten- 
ded domain,  and  from  foreign  countries  They  often  journey  thousands  of 
miles  to  get  here,  and  they  bring  with  them  the  fashions  and  customs  that 
prevail  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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"The  •  i.it  'medical   Btudents  arc  a  contemned,  despised  clai 

this  city,  i-  -imply  ni  true,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal  observation,  and 
hundreds  of  others  can  do  the  same  thing  On  the  contrary,  they  arc  highly 
respected  as  a  class  and  receive    very  flattering  attention  from  our  citizei 

all  class<  9.      The  crowded  audience  of  the  \outh  and    beauty  of  Philadelphia, 

that  assembles  every  Spring  when  the  diplomas  are  conferred,  are  evident 

the  interest  felt  in  them  here,  and  this  i-  but  one  evidence  out  of  many  that 
might  be  adduced. 

"While  depreciating  the  characfc  r  of  our  student-,  to  place  them  if  possible 
in  a  Still  worse  Light,  our  critic  exalts  the  attainments  of  students  in  foreign 
countries  above  the  position  that  is  warranted  by  facts  if  we  can  jud.e  from 
our  foreign  medical  periodicals.  With  all  their  advantages  01 er  u-.  the  Eu- 
ropean schools  send  out  some  very  unworthy  young  men.  Some  very 
[mens  have  brought  their  diplomas  to  t  i-  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"Our own    judgment  in  respect  to  the  -indent-  in  our  colleges  this  winter — 

a  judgment  founded  on  extended  mean-  of  observation,  on  personal  contact 

with  them,  and  on  a  knowledge  of  the   peculiarities  of   'student   life."  is,  that 

they  are,  as  a  whole,  a  very  superior  class  of  young  men,  and  that  they  will  do 

•  to  themselves,  to  their  instructor-,  and  to  their  chosen  profession." 

We  copy  the  above  from  (ho  "Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surf/l- 
eal Reporter"  for  the  last  wool,  in  November.  Wo  are  glad  to  hav€ 
tin  opportunity  to  vindicate  those  who  have  resolved  to  embrace  our 
laborious,  and  frequently  thankless  profession,  and  can  not  but  <  *] 
our  indignation  at  the  light  in  which  medical  students  arc  regarded  in 
cities,  and  especially  in  that  immense  vortex  of  med- 
ical instruction,  Philadelphia.  [nstead  of  being  proud  of  sustain- 
tbe  two  largest  medical  schools  in  the  world  ;  of  sending  out  year1 
ly  hundreds  of  men,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  the  most  useful  and 
enlightened  of  professions,  and  one  which  can  boast  of  greater  practi- 
cal acumen  in  this  country  than  in  any  Other  ;  men  who  go  into 
wilds  of  the  far   v  irly  combat    perhaps  that  t.-rriM' 
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the  yellow  fever  ;  a  profession  from  whose  ranks  rose  spontaneously 
the  "Noble  Army  of  Martyrs'''  that  fell  at  Norfolk  ;  the  general 
expressions  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  those  of  regret  that 
they  should  be  so  overrun  with  ruffians.  The  hotels  have  placarded  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  before  the  entrances  to  the  conveniences  of  the 
house,  "For  the  use  of  guests  of  the  house  only.  This  notice  is  es- 
pecially intended  for  Medical  Students. "  That  the  proprietors  of  hotels 
should  not  desire  that  their  conveniences  should  be  used  by  every  loaf- 
er in  the  street,  is  very  natural  and  very  proper  ;  but  we  conceive  that 
they  have  no  right  to  offer  such  a  wanton  insult  to  medical  students,  who 
are  destined  to  form  perh  aps  the  most  respected,  and  certainly  the 
most  useful  class  of  society.  An  eminent  southern  professor  who  paid 
a  visit  to  Philadelphia  last  summer  noticed  this  fact,  and  commented 
upon  it  in  no  measured  terms. 

In  addition  to  the  pride  which  a  city  should  feel  at  presenting  such 
advantages  for  medical  instruction,  and  in  having  those  advantages  so 
so  generally  appreciated,  consider  for  a  moment,  the  tangible  benefits 
which  result  from  the  yearly  presence  of  such  a  number  of  students. 
First,  of  course,  we  will  look  at  it  in  a  pecuniary  light.  There 
are  probably  fifteen  hundred  medical  students  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia every  winter  ;  many  of  these  remaining  in  the  city  throughout  the 
year.  Calculating  that  each  student  spends  $110  for  instruction,  and 
$250  for  his  other  expenses,  we  have  $540,000  spent  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  by  this  despised  class.  In  the  face  of  this  simple  fact, 
that  a  daily  paper  should  publish  an  article  abusive  of  these  visitors, 
would  be  in  wretchedly  bad  taste  to  say  the  least,  granting  that  all 
they  said  was  true  ;  and  we  supposed  that  the  delicacy  of  a  person  of 
manly  impulses  would  have  prevented  the  appearance  of  such  an  arti- 
cle as  is  copied,  in  part,  by  the  "Reporter."  "We  venture  to  say  that  no 
medical  man  has  felt  sensitive  at  the  celebrated  character  of  Bob  Saw" 
yer  ;  and  there  are  few  who  have  not  exercised  thoir  sides  over  Punch's 
"Physiology  of  the  London  Medical  Student."  All  this  is  very  well 
and  very  funny  j  but  we  cannot  regard  some  portions  of  the  article 
quoted  above,  as  any  thing  but  an  abusive  perversion  of  the  truth  ; 
when  it  says,  for  example,  "Nobody  in  the  world  would  pronounce 
them  ( the  medical  class  )  to  be  refined,  liberally  endowed  young 
gentlemen,"  and  the  writer  of  that  sentence  may  have  repeatedly  owed 
his  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  him,  to  the 
skill  and  patient  assiduity  of  men  who  once  belonged  to  this  class ;  if  he 
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is  look  at  the  advantages,  in  another  point  of  view,  which; 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  from  its  great  Dumber  of  medical  Btu 
The  best  medical  talent  in  America  is  drawn  there  by  the  large  rei 
from  the  schools.    Tims,  Philadelphia  not  only  furnishes  men,  of  which 
are  proud  ;  but  these  raei  -  refin- 

ed, as  cultivated,  and  as  intellectual,  as  any  in  the,  world.    It  ha 
down  to  posterity  names,  not  only  venerated  by  us,  but  known  by  every 

;  •  i  us  most  of  our  valuable  text  hooks,  and  has  produced 

Beveral authors,  whose  works  are  used  in  European  schools.  Why  is  rill 
It  is  because  nearly  (200,000  are  annually  paid  for  medical 
instruction,  by  medical  students.  Tn  addition  to  this,  men,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  being  acquainted  personally  with  the  most  distinguish- 
•  1  medical  authors,  and  sitting  for  months  under  their  teachings,  an  im- 
mense sale  is  made  of  medical  works,  published  in  Philadelphia,  and 
support,  and  employment,  is  given  to  hundreds  of  mechanics,  I 
as  large  fortunes  to  the  publishers.  All  this,  too,  is  due  to  medical 
students.  These  hotels,  which  put  up  the  placards  which  we  have  no- 
ticed,  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  spoils  ;  students  put  up  at  them 
while  in  search  of  a  boarding-house,  and  some  of  them  remain  there 
during  the  entire  session  ;  we  conceive  that  no  one  escapes  by  paying 
less  than  ten  dollars  at  a  Philadelphia  hotel,  and  at  this  low  estimate, 
the  proprietors  receive  from  students  $15,000, 

The  medical  student  is  a  creature  of  a  peculiar   spO(  -o  nat- 

ural history  is  not  understood  by  the  world  at  large.      His  studies  are 
peculiar.      His  mode  of  thinking  is  peculiar.       Everything  in  his  pur- 
to    disconnect  him  from  other    men.       W  hen   he  com- 
mences the  study   of  medicine,   he  has    fainted  at  witnessing  his    iir.-t 

[on  :  can  cut  an  apple  in  the  dissecting  room,  cutting  it  with  his 
cartilage  knife  ;  he  is  a  changed  man.  He  admires  to  discourse  learn- 
edly on  the  bones  to  unprofessional  hearers  ;  though  his  style  of  con- 
versation  is  materially  changed  when  he  is  at  the    '•i|uiz,"  he  pronoun- 

ig  names  with  fearful  rapidity  and  inaccuracy  ;  in  short  he  \ 
to  make  still  more  mysterious  to  the  uniniated,  the  divine  Bcienoe  of 
medicine.      With  these    mental  changes,    his  person  IS    frequently  ne- 
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glected,  especially  when  engaged  in  dissecting  ;  he  does  not  go  in  to 
society,  as  his  pursuits  would  be  discovered  by  the  Dose,  as  well  as  by 
the  eye  and  ear.  This,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  "metallic  tinkling," 
in  the  superior  femoral  region,  bogets  a  carelessness  of  dress,  which,  per- 
haps, did  not  before  exist,  and  will  wear  off  as  he  emerges  the  prac- 
tioner.  As  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  Reporter,  students  are  gath- 
ered into  Philadelphia  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  many  of  them 
are  from  the  south,  bringing  their  southern  garments,  and  while  they 
may  have  been  most  elegantly  dressed  beaux  at  home,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  much  advantage  on  Chestnut  street. 

Medical  students  are  good  fellows,  mind  their  own  business,  most 
of  them  work  hard  at  the  profession,  smell  of  the  dissecting  room,  and 
chew  tobacco.  They  are  of  us  and  with  us,  and  we  hold  it  our  duty 
to  defend  them — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


The  Treatment  of  Burns. — Sir, — A  short  time  since,  when  com- 
menting on  a  case  of  severe  burn  then  under  treatment  in  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  you  suggested  as  worthy  of  trial  in  our  hospitals  a  plan 
of  treatment  pursued  in  Massachusetts,  consisting  of  the  application  of 
a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  acacia  over  the  recent  burn,  and  then  dashing 
this  well  with  dry  powder.  Some  time  ago,  while  a  resident  officer  in 
King's  College  Hospital,  I  tried  a  method  which  in  some  sort  resem- 
bles this,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  I  think  possesses  some  advantages 
over  it.  At  that  time  I  was  not  aware  that  any  similar  plan  had  been 
followed,  but  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  the  very  efficient  way  in  which 
it  acts. 

The  treatment  to  which  I  allude  consists  in  the  application  of  a  mix- 
ture of  collodion  and  castor  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  found  that  these  two  substances 
mix  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  do  not  afterwards  separate.  I 
tried  many  other  oils,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  irritaut  principle  of 
castor  oil  would  act  prejudicially  on  an  inflamed  surface  ;  but  none 
seemed  to  answer  as  well;  and  I  never  found  any  ill  effects  to  follow 
its  use.  The  mixture  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a  bottle  well  stoppered.  It  should  be  used  thus  :— As  soon 
as  the  accident  happens,  the  paits  injured  should  at  once  be  well  cov- 
ered with  the  mixture,  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush.  In  a  few 
minutes  this  will  have  completely  dried,  and  have  left  a  firm,  adhering 
covering.  A  second  coating  should  then  be  applied.    I  deem  this  advis- 
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it  oyer  with  the  mixture  night  an  1  mornia 
other  local  I  ary.     In  a  few  hours  it  will  be  found 

that  the  inflammatory  action  has  greatly  subsided,  and  in  i 
suppuration  will  be  sure  to  hav<  under  tl  !  covering* 

This  ;  moved.     A  poultice,  either  of  bread,  or  lira     Umeal, 

will  readily  effect  this:  one  generally  suffices.  A  clean,  healthy, 
granulating  Burface  is  what  we  have   now  :  and  this 

may  be  dr  ay  ordinary  wound;  water  i  is,  i   think, 

the  best,  but  Bimple  cerate,  or  any  other  mild  application,  n 
preferred  by  some. 

A  large  number  of  eases  have  been  treated  in  this  way  at  King's 
College  Bospital;  indeed,  it  is  now  quite  the   i  I   plan,  and 

experience  proves  its  superiority  over  the  older  methods.     The  advan- 

:  .-lined  by  it  are  these  : — There  is  almost  an  entire  freedom  from 
pain.     I  have  seen  it  applied  in  extensive  burns  of  children,  and  so 

was  their  relief  that  they  would  hold  out  their  arms  to  have  it 
applied.  The  covering  formed  is  much  more  complete  for  preventing 
the  contact  of  air  than  any  other,  and,  from  its  transparency  we  are 
able  to  see  the  condition  of  things  underneath,  without  at  all  disturb- 
ing the  dressing,  which  is  always  a  most  painful  proceeding  in  the.-e 
Besides,  it  is  much  easier  of  application,  much  l<  as  incon- 
venient to  the  patient  than  bundles  of  cotton  or  wool  (especially  where 
the  face  is  the  part  injured,)  cleaner,  and  moi  ble  than  the  old 

carron  oil,  and  unquestionably  better  than  the  application  of  powders, 
which  always  in  a  little  while  form  with  the  di  thick,  hard 

BOabs,  very  painful  to  remove,  anl  very  injurious  if  allowed  to  remain. 
In  the  after  treatment,  too,  when  its  removal  is  necessary,  this  is 
easily  effected,  and  without  any  Buffering  to  the  contrasting 

very  happily  with  the   immense   amount   of  pain   and   trouble  which 

or  wool  occasions.      This  plan  is  applicable  in  where 

treatment  of  any  kind  can  be  followed. 

I  may  mention  that  1  have  also  used  this  measure  in  the  local  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas,  and  with  the  happiest  result.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  contact  of  the  air  to  any  inflamed  >urta<  dingly  irri- 

tating,  nor  is  the  .-kin  free  from  this  influence.      In  this  W  y  i    believe 
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it  is  that  by  effectually  preventing  all  contact  of  air,  so  much  good 
results  from  its  application  in  erysipelas  ;  it  is  much  more  convenient 
and  more  effectual  than  covering  the  parts  with  flour,  starch,  or  hot 
fomentations  with  oil-silk,  which  serve  no  other  purpose,  in  my  opinion, 
than  that  mentioned  above ;  of  course,  when  suppuration  has  begun, 
fomentation  or  poultice  is  the  better  thing  to  apply. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Meadows,  M.  D.,  London. 

Nashville  Jour,  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  \_London  Lancet. 


DR.  PAINE'S  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  Institutes  of  Medicine  by  Martyx  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  etc.,  etc., 
octavo,  pp.  1095.  Harper  &  Brothers  :  New  York,  1858. 

Few  possess  the  industry,  time,  patience  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  the  production  of  a  complete  treatise  on  a 
subject,  which  demands  for  its  thorough  elucidation,  not  only  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  several  branches  of 
science,  but  the  power  of  applying  them  to  the  explanation  of 
new  phenomena.  Those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  particular  department  of  science  to  the  partial  exclu- 
sion of  others,  and  thus  make  new  and  important  additions  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  accomplish  much  for  mankind, 
and  are  justly  entitled  to  the  high  and  honorable  position  which 
the  world  is  ever  ready  to  assign  to  successful  merit ;  but  to 
generalize  correctly,  and  from  a  chaotic  mass  of  details  and  facts 
to  deduce  principles  more  or  less  general  in  their  application, 
and  to  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  unex- 
plained phenomena,  is  a  more  difficult  task  and  demands  rarer 
and  higher  powers  of  mind. 

Hasty  generalization  from  details  and  facts  inaccurately  or 
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the  advai 

shows  only  I  arly — 

and  certainly  d  •  Buffered  more  from  this  c  in  the 

Bcienc  iicine — but  on  the  other  hand,  when  ui 

,  and  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  de 
when  carried  no  farther  than  known  facta  will 
undoubtedly  tended  to  the  increase  of  general  ki 

ted  new  li  $ular  department  of  scienc< 

which  the  details  then.-    i         re  originally  derived. 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  including  Physiology,  Pathi 
and  Therapeutics,  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  i  F 
kind  of  talent  we  have  specified,  and   scarcely   one   nan   in  an 

found  possessing  all  the  mental  qualities  which  a: 
quired  to  grapple  successfully  with  so  stupendous  an  undertak- 
9  the  production  of  a  really  valuable  and  original  work  on 
this  important  subject. 

10  period  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  this  task  been  so 
formidable  as  at  the  present  time,  when  each  branch  of  B< 
on  which  these  rest  for  a  basis  is  most  successfully  cultivated,  by 
an  infinite  number  of  original  investigators,  with  means  for  accu- 
rate observation  wholly  unknown  to  their  predecessors. 

Organic  Chemistry  and  Microscopy,  have  led  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  a  multitude  of  new  facts,  as  to  raise  Physiology 
from  a  mere  conjectural  and  speculative  mass  of  theor 
the  rank  of  an  exact  science.  This  task  Professor  Paine  lias 
undertaken,  and  to  its  accomplishment  he  has  brought  a  ripe 
intellect  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  extraordinary  patience 
and  industry,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  for  scientific  pursuits,  but 
we  regret  to  add  that  his  judgment  is  too  often  influenced  by 
prejudice,  and  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  take  his  views  from  a 
single  stand  point,  regardless  of  others  from  which  they  would 
appear  much  modified,  if  not  entirely  changed. 

Of  this   work,  41 'J  pages  are  devoted  to  Physiolog 
Pathology,    and     236   to   Therapeutics;   the  remainder  of    the 
book  is  taken  up  with  an  appendix  in  which  the  author  "1  I 
deavored  to  incorporate  the  most  important  of  the  recent  discov- 
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eries  in  Physi:logy,  Pathological  Anatomy,  Therapeutics,  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  and  Microscopy,  that  are  relative  to  the  princi- 
ples about  which  this  work  is  interested." 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  book,  the  author  makes 
some  introductory  remarks  announcing  his  plan,  and  demolishing 
the  Chemical  school  of  Physiologists  to  which  he  is  diametrically 
opposed.      He  states  that, 

'Solidism  and  vitalism  will  form  the  basis  of  these  Institutes.  If  consistent 
in  all  their  parts,  without  a  violation  of  fact,  it  is,  prima  facie,  a  proof  of  their 
foundation  in  nature.  To  show  this  consistently,  and  to  develope  the  great 
principles  and  laws  of  organic  beings,  and  erect  a  substantial  fabric  of  Insti- 
tutes which  shall  guide  the  hand  of  art,  we  must  ascend  progressively  along  the 
fundamental  facts  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics;  till  at  last,  we 
proceed  to  convert  the  great  system  to  practical  uses,  in  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  a  just,  intelligible  and  philosophical  application  of  the  Materia 
Medica  to  morbid  states  of  the  body." 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  with  marked  ability  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  vitalists  of  whom  he  is  the  most  distinguish- 
exponent,  and  the  chemical  physiologists ;  at  whose  head  stands 
the  great  German  chemist  Liebig,  and  having  summed  up  the 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  he  remarks  that, 

"It is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  the  laboratory  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
study  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we  must  go  to  the  organic  being  itself,  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  These,  then,  are 
the  reasons  why  the  laws  of  organic  beings  have  been  so  much  better  under- 
stood than  those  of  chemistry.  Everything  is  artificial  in  the  laboratory,  so 
far  as  experiments  are  concerned;  and  if  these  are  not  the  right  ones,  or  be 
imperfectly  conducted,  they  will  either  fail  to  represent  nature  correctly,  or 
will  give  her  a  wrong  interpretation.  Hence  the  great  instability  of  this  science 
yet  we  are  told  that  every  new  theory  in  chemistry  is  applicable  to  physiology 
and  medicine. 

But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  organic  beings.  Here  all  the  experiments 
are  carried  on  by  Nature  herself,  and  they  cannot  deceive.  The  various  results 
and  phenomena  are  seen  in  the  being  itself,  and  can  be  seen  no  where  else. — 
They  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  guide,  and  the  only  guide,  to  the  powers  and 
laws  by  which  organic  beings  are  governed.  TAese  phenomena,  too,  are  aston- 
ishingly multiplied  in  any  given  being,  and  new  ones  are  presented  as  the  being 
may  come  under  new  influences.  But,  this  variety  is  extended  almost  to  in- 
finity when  we  consider  that  every  distinct  species  of  plants  and  animals  has  its 
peculiar  manifestations  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that  each  one  of  this  endless 
variety  is  utterly  different  from  any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world. 
And  when  we  take  all  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings  in  connection,  and 
find  a  perfect  harmony  among  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  so  various 
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an  1  im 

of  life  in  all  thi  ii 

ration  of  mankind, 
elf.     It  t' 
remarkable  thai  the  Bcience  of  life  has  bo  greatly  ouu 
that  of  Chemistry  j  audit  \  ill   i  remain  better  undei 

cperimenter  in  i  ne  case,  and  man  in  the  other." 
r.  r  Paine  has  made  seven  divisions  of  physiology, 

1  to  a  consideration  of  the  Compositi 
»th  Elementary  and  Proximate  :  the 
fthe  Raman  B    I    ;  the  third  to  the  Vital  Proper* 
,:  a ;  t]     P  urth  to  the  Functions  :  the  fifth  to  Modifications  of  the 
Vital  Pro]  erties  and  Functions  arising  from  Age,  Ti  m]  en 

itution,  Sex,  Voluntary  Habits,  etc.,  etc.;  the  sixth  to  the 
if  ( Organic  Beings  to  External  Objects ;  the  Beventh  an  J 
•  i  heath. 
This  arrangement  is  philosophical,  and  if  we  admit  the  pr<  i 
of  our  author  we  are  forced  by  his  admirable  and  logical  re 
ing,  to  admit  the  correctness  and  truth  of  his  conclusions. 

We  should  be  glad,  did  time  and  space  permit,  to  compare  I  >r. 
Fame's  views  with  those  of  his  opponents,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  his  hook. 

Pathology  is  considered  under  three  principle  heads — 1st  Et<  - 
mote  causes  of  Disease,  2nd  Proximate  or  Pathologic 
3d  Symptoms.     The  Pathological  Indications  from  Morbid  Anat- 
re  next  taken  up,  and  these  are  followed  by  a  consideration 
of  Inflammation  and  Fever.     Venous  congestion,  of  which  Dr. 
Paine  entertains  and  has  published  "exclusively  original"  ideas, 
receives  a  very  considerable  share  of  his  attention,  and  1 
an  able  discussion  of  that  condition,  as  foil 
"I  now  dismiss  the  great  subject  of  venous  congestion;  than  which  none 
r  ran  undergo  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  or  the  Medical  philoso- 
pher.    But  he  may  not  bring  to  its  investigation  any  fanci  es,  nor 
any  of  the  laws,  or  other  conditions  of  the  inorganic  world,    lie  must  start  wita 
all  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  carry  it  into  all  the  depths  of  the  subject,  and 
finally  try  the  grand  result  by  the  te>t  of  therapeutical  principles.     He  will 
then  have  found  that  he  has  accomplished  a  study   of  the  most  elaborate  char- 
acter, and  where  medical  philosophy  is  presented  in  its  most  difficult  hut  eleva- 
ted aspects.      He  will  have  cleared  up  the  way  to  all  other  obscurities  in  medi- 
cine, and  have  obtained  a  key  by  which  he  will  acquire  a  ready  access  to  most 
of  the  arcana  of  organic  beings." 
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The  remainder  of  this  division  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  llumoralisrn,  and  a  refutation  of  that  doctrine. 
How  successful  the  author  has  been  in  re-establishing  the  old 
solidistic  theory  of  medicine,  each  reader  of  his  work  must  de- 
termine for  himself. 

Of  Dr.  Paine's  Therapeutics,  we  have  space  to  notice  only 
a  single  feature,  which  is  displayed  in  the  concluding  pages  of 
the  work — the  influences  and  modus  operandi  of  loss  of  blood. 
On  this  subject  Dr.  Paine  entertains  opinions  widely  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  medical  writers  of  the  present  time.  We  give 
his  general  conclusions  as  to  blood  letting,  below. 

"From  all  that  has  been  now  said  on  the  subject  of  blood  letting,  I  arrive  at 
the  following  general  conclusions : 

I.  That  loss  of  blood  produces  its  direct  and  efficient  impression  upon  the 
vires  vitae  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  by  modifying  their  action. 

II.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  relates  directly  to  the  fore- 
going impression. 

III.  That  the  most  salutary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  will,  therefore,  consist  in 
its  nearest  approximation  to  a  full  but  just  impression  upon  the  vires  vitae. 

IV.  That  to  produce  and  maintain  the  foregoing  impression,  will  require 
the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  in  every  case,  the  measure  of 
which  will  be  the  antecedent  and  resulting  symptoms. 

V.  That  blood  letting  may  add  to  the  force  of  disease  by  coming  short  Of 
that  impression,' or,  it  will  be  injurious  if  carried  to  excess,  or  may  even  in 
duce  new  inflammations. 

VI.  That  the  local,  and  sometimes  the  general  abstraction  of  blood  may 
be  remedial  when  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  blood  letting  alone. 

VII.  That  blood  letting  may  be  a  remedy  for  other  diseases  than  inflam- 
mation and  fever. 

VIII.  That  loss  of  blood  is  equally  safe  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  mDSt  in- 
dispensable, in  a  general  sense,  in  old  age,  though  not  less  important  in  many 
diseases  of  infancy. 

IX.  That,  when  employed  as  a  prophylactic,  on  passing  from  northern  to 
tropical  countries,  it  must  be  with  such  moderation  as  shall  not  increase  irrita- 
bility ;  and  then  only  in  the  plethoric  and  robust. 

X.  That  general  blood  letting,  cupping  and  leeching,  operate  upon  common 
principles,  which  are  more  or  less  modified  in  each  mode  of  abstracting  blood. 

XI.  That  general  blood  letting  is  a  far  more  important  remedy  than  leech- 
ing; and  that  while  cases  constantly  arise  in  which  the  latter  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  former,  there  are  numerous  instan.es  in  which  general  blood 
letting  cannot  take  the  place  of  leeching.  That  cupping  will  sometimes  answ«r 
the  purpose  of  either,  and  may  be,  though  rarely,  better. 


•• 
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Wit  we  bring  our  brief  and  unsatisfai 

Dr.    Paine's   trul  ad  valuable  work  to  an 

cud. 

That  the  author  has  failed  to  furnish  a  perfect  treatise  on  the 
ine,  is  attributable  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
science  of  Phj  .  and  the  consequent  inaccuracy  si 

completeness  of  its  kindred  sciences,  Pathology  and  Then 

tiC3. 

Many  of  his  ideas  hav:  a  claim  to  our  attention  than 

that  of  originality  and  novelty,  and  the  candid  reader  will  find 

rasa!  of  this  work  amply  repaid  by  tl 
ti  in  it  will  afford  him,  no  less  than  by  the  pleasure  he  will  derive 
from  the  forcible  and  energetic  diction  of  the  author,  and  his 


.  ltkd  Organic  Medicines  :     being  a  Practical  Ex- 
of  the  Therapeutic  Properties  and  Clinical  Employ- 
ment of  the  Combined  Proximate  Medicinal  Constitutents  of 
Indigenous  and  Foreign  Plants.     To  which  is  added  a  brief 
f  crude  remedies,  constitu*  ants,  con- 

centrated medicines,  officinal  preparati  .      By 

\  M.  I>.      P>.  KBITH,  &  Co.,  New  York,  1 

-• 
lume  with  the  a1  ove  title  has  reached  us  through  private 

with  an  unusual   amount   of  lab,>r  be! 

hardly  afford  to  do  it  justice.       The  m<  at  cursory  examinatk 

.  lias  Bufficed  to  assure  us  that  the  book  is  the  work 

of  a  man  of  talent  and  education.     We  are  not  sure  that  it  does 

not  inculcate  principles  hitherto  deemed  heterodox  by  the  }  I 
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sion  nor  can  we  say  positively  that  it  does.     Yet  U]  i  u  the  | 

ses  from  which  we  have  ever  striven  to  argue,  it  would  be  the 
part  of  a  bigot  and  a  fool  to  throw  away  what  of  _  .'it  be 

derived  from  such  a  publication,  simply  because  its  author  or  pub- 
lisher does  not  belong  to  "our  set.** 

A  noticeable  claim  which  Dr.  Coe  sets  up  in  his  preface  is 
inality.     Thus 

''In  the  second  chapter  in  giving  the  formulas  of  the  various  constituents, 
it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  followed  the  earlier  method  of  single  atoms 
Most  of  the  facts  there  adduced  in  relation  to  vegetable  constituents  have 
been  elucidated  by  recent  analyses.  The  history  of  the  resinoid,  neutral. 
and  muciresin  principles  is  entirely  original,  never  having  before  appeared- 
in  print,  and  is  the  fruit  of  personal  research.  We  have  to  acknowledg 
little  indebtedness  to  other  authors.  In  some  few  instances  we  have  consul- 
ted Be;-zelius,  Rhind,  and  other  vegetable  physiologists  and  chemists,  when 
controversial  points  arose,  preferring  however,  to  rely  upon  recent  personal 
analyses  and  experiments." 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  author's  word  as  sub- 
stantiating his  claim  to  originality.  Yet  we  are  not  prepared 
to  received  as  true  everything  which  may  be  offered,  on  the  simple 
ground  that  it  has  never  before  appeared  in  print  or  that  it  "is 
the  fruit  of  personal  research."  These  circumstances  do  not  in- 
validate its  claim  to  credibility,  but  should  not  be  urged  as  argu- 
ments for  the  wholesale  reception  of  any  statement  as  fact. 

Part  first  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Crude 
Organic  Remedies,  the  Constituents  of  Plants,  and  Concen- 
trated Medicines.  The  several  chapters  are  written,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  most  hasty  persual,  with  due  regard  to  con- 
ciseness and  the  rules  of  English  grammar  ;  and  they  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  Asclepin,  Digitalin,  Irisin,  Caulorhyllin,  Stil- 
lingin  and  a  host  of  other  remedies  that  end  in  in,  with  commend- 
able zeal.  Of  the  force  of  these  arguments  our  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  them  will  not  permit  us  to  offer  an  opinion.  If  Dr. 
Coe's  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  a  new  theory  has  not  led  his  judg- 
ment astray,  and  if  his  statements  are  founded  upon  bases  ap. 
proved  by  his  judgment — which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt — the 
virtues  of  concentrated  organic  medicines  have  never  vet  been 
appreciated  or  even  understood.  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
our  glance  at  these  pages  has  revealed  newer  if  not  "  more  things, 
than  e'er  were  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 


mical  eh  'illy  and,  for  the 

curat  lered  by  the  author,  in  his  remarks  upoD  thi 

stituents  of  plants.  Hi-  observations  upon  officinal]  repai 
are  certainly  wry  j  »t,  and  if  he  or  anybody  else  can  i 
means  by  which  medicinal  d  reduced,  ami  the 

therapeutical  effects  obtained,  "sve  are  rejoiced  to  know  of  it.      It 
•  gratifying  to  know  that  certain  plants  possess  therapeutical 
properties  which  have  |i  Jit  for,  but  until  the  research- 

es of  Dr.  Coe  and  his  friends,  have  not  been  found. 

Par:  second  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  "Con- 
centrated Medicines  Proper."  It  is.  in  effect,  a  Materia  Mcdica 
of  the  preparations  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  and  contains  descriptions 
great  variety  of  "active  principles"  of  different  plants  ;  each 
plant  possessing  a  series  of  "principles,''  ranging  in  number 
from  f>ne  to  four.  These  are  severally  designated  as  "resin, 
rcsinoid,  alkaloid  and  neutral."  We  may  have  overlooked  the 
virtues  of  some  of  these  articles,  but  these  are  the  only  varieties 
we  have  noticed.  The  specific  operations  of  these  remedies,  ail 
of  which  have  names  ending  in  in,  are  fully  laid  down. 

AVc  accept  Dr.  Coe's  apology  for  typographical  errors,  which, 
although  not  numerous,  rather  tend  to  mar  the  grace  of  his  dic- 
tion, trusting  that  before  the  second  edition  of  his  work  appears 
he  may  have  time  to  revise  it,  and  we  to  read  it  more  thorough- 

"We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  book  is  decorated 
with  two  likenesses,  engraved  on  wood,  one  purporting  to  rep- 
resent Dr.  Coe,  and  the  other  Mr.  Keith.  If  the  portraits  arc 
faithful,  the  author  and  publisher  are  two  very  intelligent  look- 
ing gentlemen,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  their  publica- 
tion for  corroboration  of  the  opinion  which  their  pictures  lead  us 
to  form.  The  work  is  one  which  deserves  consideration,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  careful  reader  might  gain  many  valuable 
ideas  from  it. 
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HON.  AMOS  NOURSE  AND  THE  REPORTER. 


Three  columns,  nearly,  of  the  Bcath  Daily  Times  of  the  28th 
ult.,  were  occupied  by  this  gentleman  in  a  vindication  of  himself 
from  certain  charges  which  he  alleges  were  unjustly  preferred 
in  our  issue  of  November  last.  It  would  be  a  natural  and  rea- 
sonable conclusion  to  suppose  that  so  much  space  might  suffice  to 
refute  any  unfounded  statements  which  could  be  contained  in 
half  a  page  of  this  journal  ;  but  we  have  carefully  perused  Dr. 
Nourse's  article  without  being  able  to  discover  anything  beyond 
an  impotent  threat  of  driving  somebody  "to  the  wall,"  the  in- 
ane railing  of  senility,  efforts  to  be  satirical,  and  misrepres- 
entation. 

As  to  the  threats,  they  have  no  terrors  for  us,  even  though 
emanating  from  the  "vigorous  pen,"  of  an  ex-Senator.  The 
childish  cries  of  the  venerable  professor,  bear  so  strong  an  analo- 
gy to  the  repeated  whines  of  some  of  his  fellow  citizens  about 
the  "broad  guage,"  "port  of  entry,"  &c,  that  they  are  scarcely 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  his  expressed  determination  to  be 
indifferent  about  "observing  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
parry  and  tJirust."  We  confess  to  the  satire,  but  the  shafts 
so  evidently  aimed  at  us  have  failed  to  occasion  any  breach  of 
integrity  in  our  epidermis.  The  misrepresentations  we  have 
something   to  say  of. 

The  first  is  contained  in  an  implication  unworthy  even  of  the 
professor  himself.  He  affects  to  believe  that  our  strictures  upon 
the  Maine  Medical  School  were   occasioned  by  a  desire  to  have 


72  .i.  and  miscella: 


. 
ir  which  1 

I,  on  •■■,.'. 

All 

Qtinuance  at  Brui  r  its 

that  we 

ire  I  a  de  _r  to 

do  but  to  regret  it.  ir  ambition  to  become 

aor  in  the  instiuu:  liculousness  is  too  a]  i  arent  to 

1»o  treated  in  any  other  light  tl  futile  att<  itty, 

a:  which  do  one  laughs  except  its  author. 

We  quote  the  following  raph  merely  to  show  how,  when 

driven  to  close  quarters,  one  may  rely  too  much  upon  the  imag- 
ination for  an  argument.     Dr.  Nourse  says 

'•1  had  a  brief  correspondence  with  one  of  these  gentlemen  Borne  f'>ur 
or  five  months  ago,  the  entire  purport  of  which  he  is  at  full  liberty 
make  public  if  he  chooses — but  I  hardly  think  he  will.  I  will  only 
:.t  present,  that  be  solicited  from  me  contributions  to  /'is  Journal, 
and  that  I  declined  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  "Reporter"  previ- 
ously sent  to  me  without  authority.  Very  soon  alter  which  he  wrote 
rae  down  an  "antiquated  fossil."  Whether  there  was  any  sort  of  con- 
nection between  these  several  evi  'oximity  of  time  1  leave 
others  to  conjecture." 

The  correspondence  between  Prof.  Nourse  and  ourself  was 
/  brief.  AVe  have  no  hesitation  in  making  public  the  v*entire 
purport"  of  it.  It  commenced  with  our  sending  an  official  cir- 
cular to  him,  and  a  bill  for  bis  diploma  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Association.  The  latter,  we  Mill  do  him  the  justice 
say,  was  paid,  an  event  which  we  should  hardly  have  anticij  ated, 
could  we  have  foreseen  more  recent  occurrences.  We  have  no 
recollection  of  sending  him  a  receipt  for  Ins  two  dollars,  hi  default 
of  which  we  make  this  public  ac'.  cement,  and  state  that 

he  has  been  credited  with  that  am  lunt  I  months,  and  that 

his  diploma  will  be  forwarded  is  filled  out.     If  we  did 

send  a  receipt,  it  is  not  improbable   that  we  may  have  invited 
him,  as  we  have  man  ir  journal  as  a  mediui  I 

communication  with  his  p.  . al  brethren  in  this  State  and 

elsewhere,  a  courtesy  which  until  now  he  has  never  acknowledg 
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But  Dr.  Nourse  may  have  misconstrued  the  circular  which 
was  inclosed  in  the  copies  of  our  first  number,  as  a  bit  of  solici- 
tor/ "correspondence."  That  circular,  which  was  sent  to  all 
the  physicians  whose  names  we  could  obtain,  was  as  follows : 

Portland,  June  5th,  1858. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Accompanying  this,  please  find  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  "The 
Maine  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  which  we  have  the  honor  to 
state,  received  the  approval  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association  at  its 
late  meeting  in  Portland. 

As  you  had  not  an  opportunity  to  subscribe,  we  take  this  method 
of  apprizing  you  of  its  existence.  Should  you  return  this  copy  to  us, 
we  shall  regard  it  as  a  refusal  to  subscribe,  but  should  you  retain  it  wc 
shall  consider  you  a  subscriber,  and  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
comply  with  the  subscription  terms,  and  forward  three  dollars  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  to 

Your  very  Obedient   Servants, 

Editors  Maine  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Portland,  Me. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  date  of  this  circular  is  June 
5th,  1858.  The  enclosure  of  two  dollars  was  made  in  a  letter 
dated  July  23d,  more  than  a  month  after,  but  in  it  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  Reporter,  although  at  least  two  numbers  must  have 
been  received.  The  next  missive  from  Dr.  N.  was  the  follow- 
ing, addressed  to  ourselves,  jointly : 

Bath,  Sept.  9,  1858. 
G-extlemex  : — As  I    am    already  a  subscriber   to    more  Medical 
Journals  than  I  can  find  time  to  read,  I  decline  becoming  a  subscri- 
ber to  the  "Maine  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter." 

Yery  Respectfully,  A.  Nourse. 

Drs.    W.  R.  Richardson, 
R.  W.  Cummings. 

It  is  evident  that  although  he  could  not  "find  time  to  read," 
he  took  time  to  receive  four  numbers  of  the  Reporter,  before 
deciding  whether  he  would  subscribe  or  not. 

Dr.  Nourse  designs  to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that 
the  reception  of  three  dollars — for  which  we  claim  to  return  a 
fair  equivalent — would  have  bought  our  good  opinion  of  himself. 


EDITOI 


We  li: 

have  any  value  ;  but  v> 

with  all  th  .  would  draw  the  inference  thai 

which  we  Bet  upon  our  opinl  public 

wn. 

We  desire  to  Bay,  further,  that  we  have  solicited  an  opi 
from  :.  I  ial,  professional  or  layman,  regarding  the  article 

which  was  the  origin  of  this  c  >nt  If  Dr.  [  means 

to  Iiit :.  "they  (we)  betook  themselves  assiduous 

the  work  of  finding  men  who  could,  in  one  way  or  another,  be 
■  sustain  them,"  he  intimates  that  which  is  utterly  false 
in  every  particular.  But  when  he  hints  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  State  embraces  men  who  can  be  "induced  to  sus- 
tain" an  improper  measure,  by  fear,  favor  or  hope  of  reward, 
he  brings  a  wholesale  accusation  against  that  profession,  which 
demands  either  substantiation  or  retraction.  And  we  do  hereby 
caII  noon  Dr.  Nourse  either  to  make  good  his  charge  or 
knowledge  himself  a  fabricator.  If  he  knows  "  where  to  go  to 
find  such  men,"  he  is  better  informed  than  we  are. 

"What  I  complain  of,"  says  Dr.  Nourse,  "is  that  going  out 
of  their  way  and  meddling  with  matters  that  no-wise  specially 
concerned  them,  they  have  undertaken,  without  the  ncc< 
knowledge,  and  without  seeking  to  inform  themselves  at  the  most 
reliable  source,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  my  professional  qualifi- 
cations, and  to  parade  the  result  offensively  before  the  public. 
I  do  not  acknowledge  their  jurisdiction."  What  the  necessary 
knowledge  is,  unless  it  be  personal,  auricular  demonstration,  for- 
tified by  the  testimony  of  numerous  graduates  and  under-gradu- 
•  Medical  School,  we  cannot  say.  "Reliable  sources" 
of  knowledge,  we  are  aware,  may  be  found,  by  applying  to  the 
JSOr  of  Obstetrics  in  that  institution.  But  we  deny  that 
we  have  ''undertaken  to  sit  in  judgment"  as  he  complains.  We 
expressed,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  our  opinion  of  an  individual 
occupying  an  official  position  in  a  public  institution  of  learning. 
That  opinion  is  coincided  in  by  many  of  those  who  have  been 
under  his  instruction.  If  we  have,  unwittingly,  been  guilty  of 
tergiversation  or  inconsistency  in  other  things,  there  is  no  incon- 
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sistency  in  this,  for  we  declare  upon  our  own  knowledge,  and 
upon  the  opinions  of  numerous  students  of  the  Maine  school,  our 
unalterable  conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  Dr.  Nourse  lor  the 
position  which  he  occupies — a  conviction  not  weakened  by  the 
spleen  he  has  exhibited  during  this  controversy. 

It  was  not  with  reluctance,  as  Dr.  Nourse  falsely  implies,  but 
with  hearty  readiness,  that  we  spoke  of  the  gentlemen  who  ad- 
dressed him  from  this  city,  as  of  "our  most  eminent  and  respected 
professional  brethren. "  We  know  of  at  least  one  physician  in 
Brunswick  or  Topsham,  who  holds  a  diploma  signed  by  Dr. 
Nourse  himself,  whose  name  was  not  appended  to  the  letter  from 
those  towns,  although  the  Doctor  claims  "all  the  regular  practi- 
tioners." Three  out  of  the  six  who  did  sism  the  letter  dated  at 
Brunswick,  and  four  out  of  the  six  who  signed  that  from  Bath, 
are  not  subscribers  to  the  Reporter,  leading  us  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  though  unwilling  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  they 
are  not  above  reading  it  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 

Dr.  Nourse  is  "not  impertinent"  in  his  inquiry  which  "branch 
of  the  tenth  commandment"  we  referred  to,  in  the  comparison  of 
Harvard  with  the  Maine  Medical  School,  but  we  regret  that  he 
did  not  ask  it  in  private,  and  thus  conceal  his  want  of  perspicac- 
ity. "Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  is  the  behest  which  we  are  tempted 
to  violate. 

We  have  already  occupied  more  space  than  was  designed,  in 
considering  Dr.  Nourse's  appeal  "To  theFriends  of  the  Maine 
Medical  College  and  others,"  and  Ave  close  by  remarking  that 
the  sheet  which  he  has  selected  as  his  organ,  publishes  almost 
in  contact  with  his  article,  advertisements  like  those  alluded  to 
in  previous  numbers,  headed  "A  Proclamation  to  the  Ladies," 
announcing  pills  to  procure  abortion,  with  others  of  a  like  deli- 
riously moral  character.  Its  editor  howls  over  the  epithet 
"obscure,"  which  we  applied  to  it,  like  a  spaniel  who  has  been 
unexpectedly  treated  to  a  bath  of  scalding  water ;  and  berates 
us  with  Billingsgate  worthy  of  a  pot-house  brawler.  "We  com- 
mend both  the  editorial  and  the  communication  to  those  who 
wish  for  an  example  of  "dignified"  disputation. 


EDITOR]  LL   AND    MIS' 

I     lreotioh.     The  pleasure  we  derive  in  rectifying  an  unin- 
tentional error,  Lb  only  exceeded  by  the  regret  that  such  an  error 
has  occurred.     We  take  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  in  Btating 
that  we  have  been  misled,  both  by  our  own  memory  and  by  the 
•f others, .  circumstance  which wethou| 

irred  at  the  Last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. In  our  '  the  following  paragraph  occurred,  in 
the  rejoinder  to  the  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Now 

of  our  readers  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  in  June  kail 
will  remember  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  Bigned  the  above  le 

Dr.  Nourse,  in  presenting  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to 

-  ler  this  subject,  said  substantially  as  follows — "I  regret  to 
that  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  have  heen  anything  but 
satisfactory,"  going  on  to  remark  upon  the  labors  of  the  commission 
having  devolved  principally  upon  himself,  and  upon  the  indisposition 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  boci< 

We  are  assured  by  the  gentleman  referred  to,  that  we  were 
in  error,  in  making  this  statement.  The  failure  of  the  efforts 
the  Committee  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  was  not  at  all 
attributable  to  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  but  it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  a  single  member  of  the  Committee  was  obliged, 
through  a  misunderstanding,  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  conference  with  the  Faculty.  He  assures  us,  further- 
more, that  the  President  and  some  most  influential  members  of 
the  Faculty  expressed  great  zeal  and  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  commission,  and  desired  to  advance  them  in  every  practica- 
ble manner. 

We  desire  our  readers  to  take  especial  notice  of  this  correc- 
tion, particularly  as  we  have  no  personal  motive  to  gratify,  "Vw 
can  only  reiterate  our  regret  that  any  misrepresentation  should 
have  found  issue  through  the  medium  of  our  pages,  and  congratu- 
late our  professional  wnfn  re%  that  the  Government  of  the  Maine 
Medical  School  so  cordially  accede  to  any  reasonable  A\ishes 
which  they  may  express. 
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SPECIALTIES. 

Of  late  it  has  become  very  common  fur  medical  men  to  "de- 
vote special  attention,"  to  the  treatment  of  some  particular  class 
of  diseases,  and  although  this  custom  has  been  greatly  opposed 
by  the  profession  at  large,  it  has  gradually  gained  ground  until, 
at  the  present  time  in  our  larger  cities,  we  find  special  practi- 
tioners for  the  diseases  of  almost  every  organ  in  the  human 
body.  We  have  not  only  Oculists  and  Aurists  but  Lithotomists, 
Chiropodists  and  Orthopedists.  Before  the  profession  was  so 
much  crowded  as  it  is  now,  all  medical  men  were  supposed  to 
be  equally  skilled  in  every  branch  of  medicine,  surgery  and 
dentistry,  so  that  after  extracting  a  few  teeth  in  the  morning, 
visiting  a  case  of  fever,  or  amputating  a  leg  at  noon,  the  prac- 
tioner  often  closed  his  labors  by  attending  a  woman  in  labor,  at 
night. 

Skill  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  can  only  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, and  however  perfect  one's  knowledge  of  these  arts  may 
be  in  theory,  he  is  scarcely  more  competent  for  practical 
pursuit  than  the  merest  novice  unless  he  has  gained  dexterity 
from  extensive  and  long  continued  practice.  In  every  commu- 
nity the  more  common  diseases  and  accidents  are  best  understood 
by  the  general  practitioner  and  while  he  would  diagnosticate  and 
treat  a  case  of  fever,  pneumonia  or  dysentery,  correctly  and  with 
skill,  he  might  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on, 
much  more  to  treat  an  obscure  case  of  vesical  calculus,  ovarian 
tumor,  incipient  phthisis  or  acute  glaucoma.  The  first  time  one 
undertakes  the  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  he  finds  great 
difficultv  in  distinguishing  the  various  sounds  that  meet  his  ear 
— often  he  can  hear  none  at  all — however  good  an  examination 
he  might  be  qualified  to  pass  on  the  murmurs,  rhonchi  and  tones 
which  are  found  in  the  different  morbid  conditions  of  the  thoracic 
viscera.  In  time  however,  his  ear,  educated  by  practice,  readily 
detects  the  breezy  murmur  of  healthy  respiration,  the  coarse 
rhonchus  of  bronchitis,  the  fine  crepitations  of  pneumonia 
the  blowing  sound  of  valvular  disease  of  the    heart,  and  all  the 
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md  which  indicate  Pulmonic  or  I 
difficult  to  acquire  skill  in  Auscultation 

.    tat  nothin  mmon,  than  to  hoar  physicians 

igard  the   information  which  those  afford  in  the 

of  very   little   value,  and  many  practitioners 
seldom,  if  ever  attempt  to  employ  them.    Is  it  not  reas 
Bnppoee  that  a  person  who  has  made  the  diagnosis  and  I 

mcnt  of  di  of  the  chest  his  especial  study  should  } 

more  skill  than  general  practitioners  ordinarily  do?     The 
ness  with  which  physicians  recommend  patients   1  under 

ohscnre  pulmonary  complaints  to  consult  Dr.  Bowditch  of 
ton  is  a  practical  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  no  class  of  diseases  is  so  badly  treat- 
ed by  medical  men  generally,  as  those  of  the  eye  and  ear.  This 
is  attributable  to  several  causes.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  of  ocular  disease  which  each  practitioner  or- 
dinarily meets,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
them,  offer  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  more  than  a 
very  small  amount  of  skill  in  their  treatment,  while  the  delicate 
manipulations  required  for  the  performance  of  even  the  simplest 
operations  on  the  eye,  demand  daily  and  continual  practice  to 
ensure  any  degree  of  skill  whatever. 

"We  occasionally  meet  individuals  whose  sight  has  been  irre- 
medially  lost  in  consequence  of  the  unskillful  attempt  of  some 
medical  man  to  perform  one  of  the  most  simple  operations  in 
ophthalmic  surgery. 

These  facts  certainly  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
practice  of  medical  and  surgical  specialties.  On  the  other  hand 
the  disposition  to  overlook  all  other  diseases,  and  to  attribute 
every  pathological  condition  to  derangement  of  those  organs 
which  the  specialist  has  made  it  his  particular  study  to  treat, 
that  we  sometimes  find,  seems  to  present  a  very  potent  objec- 
tion to  the  subdivision  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  into 
specialties.  This  objection  however,  is  rather  specious  than 
real,  since  it  applies  only  to  those  who  are  merely  pretend 
skill  or  to  a  particular  class  of  diseases  which  has  not  at 
thoroughly  investigated  and  consequently  is  not  well  understood. 
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On  Medical  Colleges.  An  introductory  lecture  to  the 
course  of  1858-59,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  Tenn.  By  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  If  one  were  in  search  of  a  most  compact 
epitome  of  the  leading  points  in  the  history  of  Medical  Colleges, 
we  should  direct  him  rather  to  this  unpretending  little  pamphlet 
than  to  the  pages  of  the  standard  cyclopaedia.  It  certainly  takes 
a  wider  and  more  liberal  view  of  the  claims  of  such  institutions 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  at  present.  Still,  the 
author  is  not  behind  hand  in  pointing  out  the  defects,  as  well  as 
the  advantages,  which  the  system  of  medical  education  now  in 
vogue  exhibits.  As  we  have  been  suspected  of  designs  which 
we  never  for  a  moment  cherished,  viz  :  the  removal  of  the  Maine 
Medical  School  from  Brunswick  to  Portland,  we  deem  it  but  an 
act  of  justice  to  ourselves  to  quote  the  following  argument  in 
favor  of  that  institution  retaining  its  present  location.  The  author 
remarks  : 

"We  first  read  of  Medical  Colleges  among  that  refined,  Intel 
lectual  and  highly  cultivated  people,  whose  language,  deeds  of 
renown  in  war  and  statesmanship,  and  resplendent  works  in  ar- 
chitecture, painting  and  sculpture,  and  wonderful  products  of 
imagination,  oratory  and  philosophy,  have  given  such  imperish- 
able glory  and  enduring  influence  to  the  small  and  rugged  pen- 
insula of  Greece.  Hippocrates  of  Cos  has  the  credit  attached 
to  the  foundation  of  this  school,  and  the  little  island  from  which 
he  has  his  surname,  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  famous  among 
men,  as  having  been  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  medical 
learning.  Thus  early  are  we  taught  that  men  give  renown  to 
localities  and  not  localities  to  men,  that  brain  is  greater  than 
rock  and  soil,  that  man  illustrates  nature,  causing  one  species  of 
intellectual  culture  to  give  note  to  one  spot  of  earth,  another  to 
adorn  a  second,  and  still  a  different  variety  a  third.  Cos  and 
not  learned  Athens,  or  commercial  Corinth,  or  devout  Ephesus 
was  the  ancient  source  of  medical  light.  In  later  times  Monte 
Cassino,  Salerno,  Montpelier,  Leyden,  and  other  comparatively 
small  places  have  become  noted  for  medical  learning  and  discov- 
eries while  larger  cities  near  by  and  of  great  repute  for  wealth, 
numbers  or  power,  are  hardly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine." 

The  disproportionate  advantages  which  students  of  the  other 
professions — Divinity  and  Law — possess,  over  those  pursuing  a 
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irly,  as  we  think,  sot  forth.     The 
nam  which  have  for  their  object  the  aiding 

ag  in  -n   to  a  professional  education,  do  not  include  tl 
endeavoring  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  practi  ;nc. 

Lical  student  must  struggle  by  himself,  un] 
he  may  d  with  a  private  friend  who  will  afford  him  the 

aid  he  needs,  and  in  many  cases  merits.     On  this  point,  h< 
the  lecturer. 

A  p  K>rly  en  lowed  by  the  public  than  any 

■  class  of  institutions,  we  find  nor  unnaturally,  that  me 
more  heavily  taxed    for  their  instruction   than  any  other  class    of  stu- 
deuts.     The  law  Btudent  may  obtain  his  professional  training  at   little 
or  no  exp  insejbj  reading  with  a  lawyer  ami  following  the  court-  ;  the 
Student  of  theology  has  to  pay  neither  for  tuition  or  lodging  ;  the  col- 
lege Btudent  pays  from  twenty    to  sixty  dollars  per  annum  for  instruc- 
tion, hoard  and  lodging  being  furnished  by  the  college  at  moderate  and 
reduced  rates  ;  the  student  of  medicine  pays    in  most  of  the    schools 
for  his  two  courses  of  lectures  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
at  the  same  time  must  meet  all  the    cost  of  living  in  expensiv 
What  a  contrast  ?     Why  should  young  men,  mostly  in  limited  circum- 
stances, seeking  a  species  of  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  emulate 
the  gods  in  giving  health  to  men,  and  which  rarely  enables  them   by 
the  severest  toil  to  gain  more  than  a  bare  support,  be  so  much  d 
ily  burdened  than  students  of  other  professions'."  Wiry  should  not  medical 
knowledge  be  rendered  as  accessible,  as  theological  or  classical  or  1 
knowledge?     Were  the  profession  alive  to  its  own  claims  would  it 
be  speedily  so  rendered? 

Where  theological  students  pay  nothing,  whore  law  students  pay 
some  few  thousands,  medical  students   pay  annually  ha:  than 

half  a  million  of  dollars  for  instruction.  This  large  sum  is  very  un- 
equally distributed.  The  New  England  Bchools  cbai 
and  with  -mail  classes  receive  but  slender  incomes.  South  of  New 
England  the  greatest  inequality  exists  among  the  Bchools  as  to  numl 
The  large  BohooLi  arc  very  large,  and  the  small  ones  very  small,  a  few 
being  intermediate  or  respectable  in  Bize.  Some  schools  have  only 
two  or  three  tunes  as  many  students  as  professors.     There  are  hardly 

six  among  the  whole  number  in  which  a  professorship  is  worth  having 
on  account  of  pecuniary  emolument  But  few  teachers  arc  really  well 
paid,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  outlay  by  the  body  of  students 
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for  tickets.  A  large  proportion  of  their  money  is  of  no  avail  in  pro. 
moting  medical  learning.  A  very  large  amount  goes  to  meet  the  cur. 
rent  expenses  of  schools,  which  are  necessarily  heavy;  a  still  larger 
proportion  is  swallowed  up  in  paying  rent  for  the  buildings  used  as 
colleges.  Thus  a  large  part  of  this  by  the  students  illy  spared  half  a 
million  is  consumed  by  expenditures  for  which  there  is  no  necessity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  very  small  schools  which  are  evidently  not  wanted 
by  the  profession  ;  or  else  for  which  the  public  should  and  do  generally 
provide,  as  in  the  case  of  private  schools  occupying  rented  premises. 
Having  considered  some  of  the  defects  in  elementary  medical 
education,  such  as  want  of  preliminary  information,  carelessness 
and  indifference  toward  students  who  have  fairly  entered  the 
lists,  and  others,  Chancellor  Lindsley  says — 

The  real  defects  of  the  programmes  of  the  schools   very  naturally 
result  from  the  fact  that  being  arranged  to  fulfil  one  purpose  they  are 
applied  to  carrying  out  another.     They  were  intended  for  review  and 
finishing,  they  are  made  to  begin  and  do  all ;  hence  the  incongruities 
now  attending  them,  so  striking  and  so  often  commented  upon  as  absurd 
and  unheard  of  in  any  other  kind  of  educational  training.     The  first 
and  most  glaring  of  these   absurdities  is   the   arrangement   by  which 
students  are  set  to   studying  the   elementary   sciences  upon   which  a 
highly  complex  art  is  built  up,  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  study 
of  the  art  itself.     The  pupil  begins  the  study  of  chemistry,  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  being  the  important  ground  works  of  medical  science, 
without  which  he  can  comprehend  neither   the   theory   nor  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery ;  and  yet  at  the  same  hour  almost  he  commences 
the  study  of  the  latter.     Before  in  the  one  lecture  room  he  has  crossed 
the  threshold  of  anatomy,  in  another  he  hears  diseases  and  operations 
discussed  which  require  a  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  elements  of  anat- 
omy to  be  at  all  comprehended.    The  bare  statement  of  this  anomaly  is 
enough  to  prove  it  a  crying  evil,  a  grievous  imposition  and  nuisance  to  the 
student,  that  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day.     The  rule  is  universal 
to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  principles  to  the  prac- 
tice, from  the  science  to  the  art.     In  medical   education  alone  do  we 
find  it  otherwise.     From  this  source  arise  many  evils  to  the  student — 
such  as  great  confusion  and  perplexity  in  study,  loss  of  precious  time, 
and  waste  of  valuable  and  costly  means  of  instruction — which  want  of 
time  compels  us  to  refrain  from  discussing. 

Another  great  evil  is,  that  too  much  by  far  is  crowded  into  a  short 
space  of  time.     The  idea  of  elementary  students  going  over  so  exten- 
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1  and  for: 
medical  curriculum  in  sixteen  or 

ous       i  • 

the  instruction  pr  i  ira  and  five  01 

Lectures  daily  may  fill  the  programme  and  go  over  the  g 
is  -imply  iin;  r  any  mortal  brain  to  receive  and  aany 

short  a  period.     This  cram  mi d 
:.  hurrying  -  also  an  anomaly  not  found  in  any  other  plan  of 

a  nuisance  to  and  an  imposition  upon 
than  the  irrational  confusing  and  mixing  of  the  several  branches  to- 
•  r. 
This  latter  quotation,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  and  with 
which  we  close  this  notice,  may  not  be  regarded  as  inapplicable 
to  some  institutions  in  New  England.    The  author  of  this  add] 

ntitled  to  the  respect  of  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  medical 
education  for  his  candid  txpow  of  the   fallacies  of  the  ]  r<  - 
system,     lie  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  \\ 
sorships  are  filled,  as  follows  : 

Many  of  my  hearers  doubtless  have  visions  of  emolument,  fat  offices, 
easy  times,  honorable  positions  brought  up  with  the  mention  of  a  med- 
ical professorship.  Very  wide,  however,  are  they  of  the  mark.  As 
a  class  no  men  are  more  poorly  paid  for  the  work  mental  and  corporeal 
actually  performed.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  medical 
professors  in  the  United  States,  many  receive  only  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  their  four  or  five  months  work  ;  others  receive  nothing  ; 
others  less  than  nothing,  actually  paying  for  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  professorial  title  and  discharging  the  attendant  duties.  Some  few 
receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labors,  and  others,  the 
favored  few,  what  may  be  regarded  as  quite  handsome  pay.  It  may 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that  under  these  circumstances  so  many 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  en^airo  in  medical  teaching.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  our  large  cities  there  are  real  or 
supposed  incidental  advantages  connected  with  these  positions,  which 
reward  their  occupants  for  the  gratuitous  labor  performed.  B  e 
as  managed  in  our  country,  medical  teaching  is  a  business,  having  many 
blanks  for  those  engaged  in  it,  and  also  a  few  very  handsome  prizes. 
Now  it  is  human  nature  to  imagine  hopefully  that  fortune  will  bestow 
the  prize  and  not  a  blank,  hence  scores  of  physicians  become  pi 
hoping  that  their  schools  will  attain  popularity,  have  a  great  run  and 
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enrich  them ;  they  try  it  awhile,  grow  weary  of  waiting,  and  quit  the 
business,  leaving  their  places  to  other  sanguine  novices,  who  go  through 
the  same  unprofitable  round  of  experience.  Thus  we  sec  a  number  of 
schools  kept  up  with  classes  that  do  not  pay  expenses,  and  with  facul- 
ties changing  more  or  less  completely  every  year.  This  must  continue 
to  be  the  case  as  long  as  medical  teaching  is  in  some  respects  a  specu- 
lative business  or  trade. 


Hints  to  Craniographers.  A  short  monograph  with  this 
title,  by  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  reached 
us.  It  formed  the  body  of  a  paper  presented  "by  its  author 
before  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  last 
year,  and  considers  the  ''importance  and  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing some  uniform  system  by  which  the  collection  and  promulga- 
tion of  craniological  statistics,  and  the  exchange  of  duplicate 
crania,  may  be  promoted."  Yvre  are  unprepared  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  or  value  of  craniological  statistics, 
except  as  a  matter  of  vertu,  but  for  enthusiasts  in  that  direction, 
or,  indeed,  for  all  the  curious  in  matters  of  natural  science,  this 
little  pamphlet  may  possess  some  interest.  Dr.  Meigs  recom- 
mends the  arrangement  of  craniological  collections,  and  that  they 
be  catalogued,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  specimens 
between  all  civilized  countries.  Printed  by  Merrihew  &  Thomp- 
son, Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


The  following  brief  notice,  which  we  clip  from  the  New  York  Herald,  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  announcing  as  it  does,  the  demise  of  one  whose  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science  have  won  him  a  world-wide  fame.  His  researches  in 
renal  pathology,  especially,  have  identified  him  with  the  science,  and  should  no 
other  monument  be  erected  to  his  memory,  his  name  is  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  most  physicians  who  have  a  moderately  large  practice. 

Richard  Bright,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Europe 
died  in  London  on  the  16th  of  December,  in  his  seventieth  year.  In  1814  he 
visited  Holland  and  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  and  arrived  at  Brussels  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  found  much  matter  of  professional 
interest.  Dr.  Bright,  in  December,  1816,  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  shortly  after  elected  assistant  physician 
to  die  London  Fever  Hospital.     In  1820  he  confined  his  public  duties  entirely 
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Piep.    Jodah  M.  Blake.  M.  D.,  at  his  residence,   in  RriJgton,  in   this  Sut«,  on  tht  ISth, 
?jel  41  years. 
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OVARIOTOMY— WITH  A  CASE. 

By  D.  McRuer,  M.  D.,  Bangor. 

In  the  whole  range  of  surgical  operations,  there  is  none  that 
has  been  so  strongly  assailed,  and  so  severely  condemned,  as 
both  fool-hardy  and  unjustifiable,  as  Ovariotomy.  Still,  there 
have  always  been  surgeons  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
who  have  persisted  in  demonstrating  that  the  operation,  although 
oftimes  fatal — offers  to  a  judicious  selection  of  cases,  as  fair  a 
chance  of  escape  from  suffering  and  death,  as  is  claimed  for 
many  of  the  most  formidable  operations  of  Surgery,  such  as  Am- 
putations, Lithotomy,  &c* 

The  propriety  of  resorting  to  Ovariotomy  as  well  as  every 
other  hazardous  operation,  must  be  determined  by  an  honest 
observance  of  the  common  place  and  monitory  axiom :  "of  two 
evils  choose  the  least."  An  indiscriminate  performance  of  any 
of  the  capital  operations  of  Surgery  would  be  a  flagrant  breach 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  science, 
such  as  the  most  inveterate  opposers  of  Ovariotomy,  have  en- 
deavored to  attach  to  that  operation. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  of  ovarian  disease  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups,  each  having  a  different  relation  to  the 
operation  of  Ovariotomy. — 1st.  Those  that  are  ushered  by 
acute  symptoms,  and  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  prpdu^-^ 
cing  in  their  early  stages  a  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 
2nd.  Those  cases  which  are  mild  in  their  manifestations,  and 
slow  in  their  progress,  producing  little  or  no  constitutional  suffer- 

*  Vide,  a  resume  of  the  statistical  reports  of  the  capital  operations  of  Surgery 
by  A.  B.  Barnes. — [London  Lancet,  October,  1858. 
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.  and  requiring  man;,-  continuance  before  a  r 

accessary,  or  a  repetition  of  it  required — and 
in  their  relations  to  those  aln 
mentioned  ;   and  to  this  latter  class  of  eases  of  ovarian 

writer  would  confine  the  operation  of  gastrotomy,  and  of 
careful  lelecti  Id  be  made,  of  Buch  i  by 

examinations,  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of 
[clusively  ovarian,  having  a  freedom  from  extensive  ad- 
hesions, or  any  other  complication,  objectionable  to  an  o] 

q  in  thee  ition  ought  not  to  be  urged,  but 

tted,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  candid  explanation 
and  avowal  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  chances  of 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  patient ;  for  no  person  can  |  ro]  erly 
mate  the  value  another  sets  upon  his  life,  or  make  the  just 
deduction  from  its  worth,  on  account  of  the  sufferings  of  dis- 
;  each  case  being  a  problem,  having  its  own  peculiar  num- 
ber and  variety  of  elements,  and  defying  an  equitable  comparL 
son  with  any  other. 

The  foregoing  classification  of  ovarian  disease  in  its  relation 
to  an  operation,  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  for  it  has  a  founda- 
tion in  the  natural  history  of  that  malady,  and  the  following 
cases  may  be  considered  fair  representatives  of  each  group. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  R.,  of  II.,  the   disease   manifested  itself 
by  acute  suffering  in  the  ovarian   region,  severe   febrile   par 
ysms,   general  tenderness   of  the   abdomen,   a   rapid  growth  of 
tumor,  terminating  in  six  months  from  the  access  of  the  disease 
in  Buch  an  amount  of  effusion  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  trocar 
to  relieve  the  consequent  thoracic  oppression,  and  its  repetition 
in  three  m  mths  after  ;  the    ease  terminating    fatally   within   one 
from  its  commencement.     This  ease  belongs  to  the  first 
ip  and    the    man    must    be    reekless   and   inconsiderate    l 
lid   under  Buch  circumstances  recommend  the   operation    of 
•otomy. 
Miss  S.,  formerly  of  Bangor,  has  had  ovarian  disease  for  the 
past  twenty  five  years.     She  has  Buffered  no  inconvenience  IV 
the  tumor,  except  from  its  bulk  from  which  she  obtains  relief  by 
tapping  once  in  4  or  6  years.     She  still  lives,  and  enjoys  a  cum- 
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fortable  degree  of  health.  An  operation  would  be  objectionable 
in  this  case,  for  the  continuance  of  the  disease  in  its  mild  and 
sluggish  condition,  is  a  less  evil,  than  the  dangers  attendant  on 
gastrotomy. 

The  intermediate  or  operative  group  is  represented  by  the 
following  case : — Miss  Margaret  George,  of  Orrington,  aged 
twenty-two  years,  of  delicate  organization,  active  habits,  and  of 
very  cheerful  and  hopeful  disposition,  informs  me,  that  during 
the  summer  of  1855,  she  lost  flesh  and  was  occasionally  troubled 
with  pain  in  the  right  side,  occasioned,  she  supposed,  by  fatigue, 
as  she  was  teaching  school  at  the  time,  and  had  to  walk  over 
two  miles  each  day.  This  indisposition  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
and  did  not  return  for  five  or  six  months,  when  the  pain  or  side- 
ache  came  on  again,  and  she  perceived  a  slight  alteration  in  her 
form.  In  April  1856,  she  discovered  a  circumscribed  swelling 
on  the  right  side,  with  occasional  darting  pains  through  it.  By 
advice  of  a  physician  she  made  use  of  a  wash,  which  relieved  her 
so  much,  that  she  engaged  to  resume  school  teaching  ;  but  before 
the  school  commence!,  she  became  worse,  and  the  tumor  in- 
creased in  size  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
have  further  medical  advice.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  I  was 
consulted,  and  found  the  disease  to  be  connected  with  the  ovary, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  right  side  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
uneasiness,  I  supposed  that  the  right  ovary  was  the  one  diseased. 
The  swelling  at  the  time  I  first  saw  her,  seemed  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  she  did  not  complain  of  more  dis- 
tress or  suffering,  than  might  have  been  produced  from  the  bulk 
and  pressure  of  the  tumor.  Miss  Gr.,  at  this  time  retained  all 
her  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  energy,  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
was  reluctant  to  lay  aside  her  habits  of  active  in  and  out  door 
exercise.  This  state  of  things  continued,  with  the  exception  of 
a  steady  increase  of  size,  until  February,  1858,  when  the  op- 
pression became  so  distressing  that  tapping  was  resorted  to,  and 
30  pounds  of  a  dark  and  glutinous  fluid  was  drawn  off.  In  a 
few  days  she  was  able  to  resume  her  usual  place  in  the  family, 
and  visited  as  she  formerly  did,  her  friends  in  the  neighborhood, 
by  riding  or  walking  as  opportunity   presented.     But  the   effu- 
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pn  rapidly  to  ace.  .'/  it  was  found  m 

.lin,  when  about  twent 

fluid  much  thicker  than  what  was  drawn  bef      .  I'  iUT 

days  left  her  room,  and  with  the  except 

Leah,  and  :  -derated  pulse,  she  appeared 

as  well  as  she  did  after  the  former  tapping.     However,  a 

weeks  time  convinced  me    that   this   palliative   treatment   would 
her,  and  ai  no  objectionable  condition  to  an  o]  cra- 

tion  COul  1  be  I,  the  chances  of  its  success  a>  well   as  its 

dangers  were  presented  to  her,  and   to   her  family,  with  the 
Burance  that  it  was  the  only  thing  left  to  he  attempte  1,  different 
from  the  treatment  already  pursued.     On  the  28th  Octoher  she 

tapped  again,  and  34  1-2  pounds  of  fluid  were  taken  from  I 
3]   •  n«>w  wished  to  avail  herself  of  the  chances  of  Ova: 

I  the  18th  November  was  appointed  for  the  operation,  being 

week  following  her  expected  menstruation.     Directions  v. 
left  for  a  gentle  cathartic,  of  castor  oil,  to  he  taken  on  the  17th, 
and  an  injection  of  warm  water  to  be  given  on   the  mornin  . 
the  18th,  and  no  solid  food  to  be  allowed  for  twenty- four  hours 
previous  to  the  operation. 

»mber  18th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  after  securing  a  tem- 
perature of  75°,  and  a  humidity  of  the  air  of  the  room  by  the 
vapor  of  boiling  water,  the  patient  was  placed  on  the  table, 

Jit  under  the  anesthetic  influence  of  sulphuric  ether.  An 
incision  waa  made  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
median  line,  of  sufficient  size  to  ascertain  that  the  tumor  v., 

titicyst  and  that  no  inseparable  adhesions  existed.     Attempts 
were  made  at  thu  >f  the  operation,   to  empty  the  e 

.r,  hut  in  consequence  of  the  thick  and  flaky  charac- 
ter of  the   fluid,  obstructing   the   canula,  it    was   determined  to 
enlarge  the  incision,  and  extract  the  tumor  entire.     The  incii 
was  in.  i  the  extent  of  11  inches,  and  it  was  then  found 

that  the  adhesions  to  the  tumor  consisted  of  the  omentum,  peri- 
ieum  of  the  right  side,  and  the  under  surface   of  the  liver. — 
The  two  first  adhesions  were  about   a   hand's  breadth  in  e.v 
the  latter  about  an  inch   and   a   half  square.     These  adhesions 
-were  so  firm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate   them  without 
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rupturing  many  vessels,  and  leaving  attached  to  the  peritonea 
surface  strips  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  cysts.  The  adhesion 
to  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  alone  yielded  without  occa- 
sioning any  laceration.  In  effecting  a  separation  of  the  adhe- 
sions, many  of  the  cysts  were  ruptured  which  greatly  complica- 
ted the  operation.  The  pedicle  was  found  to  be  on  the  left  side 
and  of  half  the  size  of  an  adult  wrist.  It  was  secured  by  a 
doubb  ligature  of  linen  cord  and  four  ligatures  of  silk  thread 
were  found  to  be  necessary  to  secure  the  omental  vessels.  The 
tumor  was  entirely  removed  and  the  abd  minal  cavity  carefully 
sponged,  the  edges  of  the  incision  kept  in  apposition  by  nine  stitch- 
es— and  the  whole  abdomen  supported  by  a  broad  roller.  The 
patient  was  then  placed  in  bed,  and  she  soon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  ether,  and  expressed  herself  as  feeling  much  more 
comfortable  than  she  expected  ;  at  this  time,  the  pulse  was  90, 
and  of  sufficient  volume  not  to  require  any  diffusible  stimulant. — 
Forty  drops  of  laudanum  were  given^and  a  treatment  agreed 
upon,  by  consultation  with  the  medical  gentlemen  present,  Drs. 
Field,  Jones,  and  Sanger,  who  ably  assisted  in  the  operation, 
and  greatly  promoted  its  success,  by  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  enforced  the  treatment ;  as  one  or  other  of  these  gen- 
tlemen remained  with  the  patient  for  70  hours  subsequent  to 
the  operation,  and  the  following  record  which  they  kept  during 
the  time,  will  show  the  progress  of  the  case. 

November  18th,  6  P.  M.,  skin  warm,  little  inclined  to  sleep, 
Tr.  opii.  gtt.  x.,  teaspoonful  of  cold  water  occasionally.  Dull 
ache  in  abdomen.  Temperature  of  room  75°.  7  P.  M.,  Pulse 
88,  and  small,  skin  warm,  complains  of  pain  in  region  of  stomach, 
slept  a  little.  Tr.  opii.  gtt.  x  v.,  Brandy  dr.j.  8  o'clock. — 
Pulse  88,  more  full,  no  sleep,  used  the  catheter  when  oz.  jj j  of 
urine  escaped,  skin  warm,  mind  cheerful.  Tr.  opii.  gtt.  xxv. 
9  o'clock — Pulse  104 — skin  warm — slept  half  an  hour- — no  pain 
except  between  the  shoulders — which  a  change  of  position  re- 
lieved. 11  o'clock,  Pulse  108,  and  full.  Awoke  by  pain  in 
the  stomach.  Respiration  a  little  hurried,  inclined  to  doze,  Tr. 
opii.  gtt.  x.;  Brandy  dr.  j.  Complains  of  hunger  and  thirst.  12 
o'clock— Pulse  112 — stronger,  skin  warm.      Temperature  of 
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ii.  an  1  calls  for  d 
and  food.     Q  ra  of  milk  porridge.     No  pain — 

Irew  urine,  01  jjj  B8 

,  3  A.  M..  Pulse   102 — leeps   quietly  half  an  ho 

a  tim — no  i  ain.    I  lai  ■  ice  Mater,  and  milk  |  oi 

Puis  •  LOO,  in   natural ;  no   ]  ain.     S  the 

time — when  aw.  Gave  porridge, 

7    >' clock,  Pulse  100,  soft — skin  moisi — pain  in  the 
m  1.     Drew  urine  oz.  j jj — reduced  the  ten 
ature  vi'  room  to  68°.     Respiration   20.     Continued  pon 
I  ice  water.     10  o'clock  Pulse   104,  face  Blightly  flush 
skin  m  list.     Slept  nearly  two  hours.     Continued   porridge  and 
ice  water.     Saya  she  feels  stronger.     4  o'clock,  Pulse  110,  soft 
and   equable.      Respiration   ii_! — feela   comfortable.      Applied 
urinal,  and  she  allowed  the  Madder  to  en  If.     Ordered 

beet*  tea,  instead  of  porridge.     9  o'clock — Pulse  \]~>.     Urine 
passe  1  voluntarily.     Com;  lains  of  some  ]  ain  in  the  back,  but  ap- 
pears cheerful.     11  o'clock,  continues  very  comfortable,  e> 
a  slight  nausea.     20th,  nausea  extreme,  with  great  tendenc 
vomit;    relieved   somewhat   by   ice — Pulse    l"1    and   small, 
o'clock  nausea  still  continues.    ( lontinued  ice,  brandy  and  * 
with  an  occasional  table  spoonful  of  strong  infusion  of  c< 
o'clock,  vomited  about  oz.  j  v.  of  greenish  fluid,  which  relieved 
her — Pulse  100,  less  distinct.     Complains  of  severe  i  ain  in  epi- 
gastrium, Tr.  Opii.    gtt.    Xjj.      9    o'clock,    Pulse    10-1  —  vomited 
quite    freely — complains   of  severe   pain   in    the  ri^ht  side.  Tr. 
opii.  gtt.  xii,  and  continued  ice — beef  tea  and  brandy  and  water. 
2  o'clock,- Pulse  104,  full   and   soft,   skin   natural,   countenance 
cheerful.      Respiration  "24 — abdomen  flat.      Wound   appeared 
uniting  by  the  first  intention,  except  where   the  ligatures  are. — 
2l8t,  6  A.  M.      II  is  |  issed  a   wry  comfortable   night,  ha1 
slept  most  of  the  time.     Pulse  100, skin  moist  and  warm.     Com- 
plains of  being  hungry — continued  beef  tea  to  which  was  added 
a   little    powdered    biscuit,      22ud,    11    A.M.,  Pulse  ml_  ■ 
skin  moist — Respiration  23 — no  pain.     The  wound  appeal 
be  all  united  ;  no  discharj  I    from  sutures  B. — 

An  increase  of  nourishment  allowed.     November  25th.     As  the 
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bowels  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  operation,  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  castor  oil  was  given,  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  injection  of 
warm  water,  procured  two  or  three  alvine  evacuations. 

The  above  favorable  progress  remained  uninterrupted  until 
December  12th,  when  she  was  attacked  by  the  prevailing  influ- 
enza— the  whole  family  being  sick  with  it  at  the  same  time — 
which  retarded  her  recovery,  and  for  a  number  of  days  seemed 
to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  lungs.  She  has  now  however 
recovered  from  that,  as  well  as  from  all  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  ligatures  of  the  pedicle  came  away  on  the  84th  clay 
after  their  application,  all  the  omental  ligatures  having  come 
away  before,  except  one  which  has  since  separated.  The  wound 
has  entirely  healed.  She  gains  flesh  and  strength  daily,  and 
has  resumed  her  former  domestic  operations,  and  place  in  the 
family.  The  catamenia  has  returned  in  its  usual  quantity  and 
continuance. 

Description  of  tumor.  The  tumor  consisted  of  numerous 
cysts  from  the  capacity  of  three  or  four  quarts  to  that  of  a  few 
drops,  interspersed  with  masses  of  gelatine,  held  together  by 
areolar  tissue.  Many  of  the  cysts  were  compound  and  endo- 
genous, and  even  the  third  series  of  filial  cysts,  might  be  traced 
from  the  parent  sac.  These  cysts  were  formed  of  two  layers — 
one  external,  fibrous,  resembling  very  much  a  healthy  durctr 
mater,  and  an  internal,  of  the  appearance  of  the  peritoneum 
slightly  inflamed,  its  capillaries  were  highly  injected  and  were 
revealed  most  beautifully  by  the  microscope.  The  coats  of  the 
cysts  were  held  together  by  an  intervening  cellular  tissue.  The 
inferior  cysts  seemed  to  originate  from  the  gelatinous  masses 
which  appeared  to  be  deposited  between  the  walls  of  the  parent 
sac,  and  they  generally  were  attac  led  by  broad  base3  to  these 
heterologous  bodies. 

The  whole  of  the  tumor  weighed  as  follows : 
Solids,  &c  ,  removed  entire,  26^  lbs. 
Fluids  secured,  22K  " 

"      lost,  (at  least)  10     " 

Weight  of  the  whole,  59    lbs. 
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When  we   take  into  c  that  thirty-four  u 

I  fluid  wore  taken  from  the  patient,  thi 
Lti«»n,  there  must  have  been  a  larger  amount  of  material 
remove  1,  within  that  time,  than  what  remained  of  the  young  lady 
after  the  operation. 

s     The  e  [  the  eyi  of  di  tie  rent   consistences. — 

Some  were  nearly  limpid,  others  were  as  thick  as  ni'  .  and 

so  tenacious  that  they  could  not  pass  through  a  large  Bis 
canula.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  fluidity  of  the  i 
tents  of  the  cysts,  they  all  had  the  same  Bpec.  grav.  1013,  hut 
when  some  of  the  most  limpid  were  exposed  rapidly  to  a  boiling 
temperature,  and  then  cooled  suddenly  to  their  former  Standard 
of  heat,  so  that  little  evaporation  was  produced — their  specific 
gravity  rose  to  1035,  showing  that  its  levity  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  air  or  gas  being  held  by  its  particles.  Its  chem- 
ical character  was  evidently  that  of  gelatine,  as  it  could  he  ]  rc- 
cipitated  by  tannin,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  water.  No 
albumen  could  be  detected  in  it,  even  by  the  most  delicate  tests. 
The  microscope  revealed  nothing  in  this  abnormal  fluid  exce]  t 
nucleated  cells  resembling  those  of  pus,  only  larger.  No  cau- 
date or  other  abnormal  cells  could  be  discovered,  but  from  the 
general  colloid  character  of  the  intracystoparietal  depotiUy  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  fluids,  we  fear  the  case  may  not  be  free 
from  malignancy,  although  the  general  good  health  and  energet- 
ic character  of  the  patient  strongly  negatives  such  a  conclusion. 

Remarks: — The  pain  in  the  right  side,  which  troubled  the 
patient  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  connected  with  the  firm 
adhesions  of  the  peritoneum  with  the  walls  of  the  sac,  which 
were  found  there,  strongly  indicate  that  the  disease  had  existed 
some  time  before  the  patient  was  aware  of  any  abnormal  condi- 
tion, and  deceived  us  into  the  opinion  that  the  right  ovary  was 
the  BOUTCe  of  the  morbid  growth.  The  retention  of  the  ligatures 
for  so  long  a  time  retarded  the  case  and  by  the  irritation  and 
discharge  they  occasioned,  added  to  the  discomfort  and  febrile 
condition  of  the  patient,  which  it  would  be  desirable  in  future 
operations  to  avoid. 

Dr.  Jno.  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  very  kindl . 
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by  request,  his  experience  in  the  use  of  the  Ecraseur,  and  as  he 
and  his  brother  Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  are 
undoubtedly  the  highest  authorities  in  America  in  regard  to 
Ovariotomy,  I  take  the  liberty  to  append  his  communication. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  '58. 
"  Dear  Sir  :— 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  ashing  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Ecraseur  in  Ovariotomy. — 
The  first  case  was  reported  in  the  N.  Amer.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  & 
Journal  for  July,  1858 — and  nothing  could  have  done  better  in 
that  case.  There  was  no  hemorrhage,  and  no  weeping.  The 
second  case  was  in  July.  The  pedicle  was  severed  with  the 
Ecraseur,  but  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  two  arteries 
of  the  pedicle  sprung  and  required  each  a  ligature.  There  was 
some  oozing  of  blood  afterwards,  and  by  way  of  security  I  sur- 
rounded the  whole  pedicle  with  a  ligature.     The  case  did  well. 

In  August  last,  I  operated  again  for  Ovariotomy,  but  owing 
to  the  circumstances  attending  the  previous  case  I  did  not  use 
the  Ecraseur,  but  the  double  ligature.  The  patient  recovered 
rapidly,  but  the  ligatures  were  as  they  always  are,  a  source  of 
irritation  and  of  anxiety. 

On  the  4th  of  October  I  operated  again,  and  used  the  Ecra- 
seur. In  this  case,  it  did  as  wrell  as  in  my  first  case,  and  there 
was  neither  hemorrhage  nor  oozing.  This  case  did  not  do  well, 
the  patient  dying  on  the  10th  day  of  Enteritis,  brought  on,  in 
my  opinion,  by  over  feeding,  and  very  bad  nursing,  but  the  want 
of  success  was  not  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  Ecraseur  in  any 
degree. 

As  the  principle  involved,  is  to  tear,  and  not  to  cut,  you  will 
find  all  of  the  Ecraseurs  too  sharp  at  the  edges  of  the  fissure, 
where  the  chain  passes.  Previous  to  my  last  operation,  I  rounded 
off  the  sharp  edges,  and  to  this  I  attribute  measurably  the  suc- 
cess. 

My  brother  Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  used 
the  same  instrument  successfully  in  October  last.  He  was  the. 
first  to  use  the  Ecraseur  in  Ovariotomy  as  far  as  my  information 
extends,  having  operated  successfully  in  September  or  October, 
1857. 
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pe  you  will  addr<  b  gain,  if  n 

5        -       vy  truly, 

.   1..  A 
ling  the  favourable  opinion  given  b; 
the  E  irase  ir  for  dmdii  licle,  I  felt  Bomewhat  unwilling 

to  risk  it  on  this  case,  as  the  patient  resided  a  number  of  miles 
from  my  hons  , 

the  future,  however,  unless  further  experience  in  the    - 
of  the  Ecraseur  shall  establish  its  safety  beyond  a  doubt,  I  will 
•he  following  method  of  securing  the  early  separation  of 
ires.      I  will  pass  an  armed  needle  through  the  centre 
of  the  pedicle,  Burround  one   half  of  it  with  the   ligature,  then 
It  again  in  the  same  place,  and  with  the  other  end  of 
the  ligature  form  a  figure  8,  around  the  pedicle,  then  tie  with  a 
knot,  leaving  the  loop  end  hanging  from  the  wound,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  other  near  the  knot.     In  four  or   five  days  a 
a  wid  loosen  the  knot,  and  remove  the  ligature. 
January  28,  1859. 
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[continued.] 

This  process  of  obtaining  a  dilute  hypmetrous  ether,  ami  then  fur- 
ther diluting  it.  i<  quite  applicable  t'>  general  pharmaceutical  use 
from  tin*  experiments  I  have  made  for  reducing  the  scale  with  this 
view,  I  venture  to  assert  thai  any  apothecary  who  can  compound  a 
prescription  properly  can  as  easily  make  this  preparation  for  himself. 
!•  ne  of  those  preparations,  and  the  Dumber  of  such  is  not  few.  that 
is  more  easily  made  upon  the  small  scale,  simply  heeause  the  .- 
that  attends  the  process  depends  mainly  upon  a  temperature,  ami  ho. 
Cause  this  is  more  easily  regulated  in  small  vessels  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  materials  to  react.      It  can  he  made  very  cheaply  too,  and  with 
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an  apparatus  so  simple,  and  of  so  general  an  adaptability,  that  a  great 
majority  of  apothecaries,  no  doubt  always  possess  it. 

Having  recently  bought  such  an  apparatus  fur  making  these  ex- 
periments on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  it,  and 
to  mention  the  cost. 

A  tubular  retort  14  to  16  f.  oz.  capacity  cost  80,4*2, 

A  tubular  thermometer,*  "  1,75, 

A  piece  of  glass  tube  li  inch  internal  diameter 
and  thi  ee  feet  long  ;  and  two  short  pieces  of  small 
glass  tube,  which    may  be  bent  in   the  lamps  cost  0,13, 

And  two  feet  of  small  india  rubber  tubing  "  0.25, 


$2,25 

Of  these  last  materials  I  made  a  very  good  Liebig's  condenser,  with 
corks  by  soldering  together  two  plaster  cans  for  a  cast.  The  necess- 
ary lamps  and  stand,  vessel  for  a  water  bath,  and  proper  supports  are 
always  at  hand  in  some  form  that  may  be  made  available.  With  such 
appliances  the  dispensing  apothecary  can,  and  should  make  this  prep- 
aration for  a  length  of  time  proportionate  to  the  ease  and  skill  with 
which  he  uses  them,  with  great  advantage  to  himself,  to  the  patient 
and  to  the  physician 

Take  of  Nitric  Acid     s   g.     1.408         2  f  oz. 
(or  "         "         "  1.35         2^  fl.  oz.) 

Alcohol  "  835       22k  fl.  oz. 

(or  "  "  .838       21  fl.  oz.) 

Carbonate  of  Potassa  2  dr. 

The  apparatus  being  set  up,  add  the  nitric  acid  slowly  to  9  fl  oz.  of 
the  alcohol  in  the  retort,  and  having  the  thermometer  in  place  apply 
the  heat.  The  mixing  of  the  materials  gives  them  a  temperature  of 
93°  to  commence  with.  If  the  nitric  acid  used  is  nearly  colorless,  the 
mixture  will  be  colorless  also  till  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  when 
it  becomes  yellow. 

It  begins  to  boil  at  179°  to  181a,  and  boils  and  distils  actively  at 
184",  yielding  a  yellow  distillate  from  the  first.     It  occasionally  hap- 

*These  themometers  are  imported  from  Germany  They  are  by  far  the  most 
convenient  and  useful.  1  hey  consist  of  an  opaque  glass  scale  and  capillary 
tube,  with  black  figures,  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  nut  n.uch  larger  than  thai  of 
a  baron  eter.  Being  entirely  of  glass  except  the  enclosed  mercury,  they  are 
well  adapted  to  an  extended  and  indiscriminate  use. 

They  may  be  had  of  J.  F.  Snhme  &  Co.,  No.  565  Broadway,  or  of  F. 
Liese,  No.  102  John  S  reet,  New  York,  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  and 
probably  also  of  apparatus  dealers  generally. 
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:iiii"ii  with  other  liquids,  boils  bedlj 

the  boiling  point,  and  only  boiling 
Vila  rod  by  burst  of  ebullition.     Thia  onriona  oondition  offlnidi 
monl j  ooonra  in  small  round  bottomed   gla  id   may  be 

irablj  controlled,  bj  having  a  fragment  <»r  two  of  glass  in  the 
retort.     These  should  not  be  dropped  in  while  the  liquid 

fa  boiling  -  they  then  almost  invariably  cause  it  to 

over,  but  the  process  should  always  commence  with  this  Bimple  pre- 
caution. 

The  mixture  goes  00  boiling  and  distilling  steadily  at  I  temperature 
gradually  and  slowly  rising  to  180°  or  1^7W,  where  it  become! 
tionary  till  7  fl.  oz.  of  distillate  have  passed  over.  The  heat  is  then 
moderated  by  Lowering  the  lamp  till  the  temperature  falls  to  176°,  and 
the  distillation  continued  about  this  point  till  the  distillate  amount-  to 
8  fl.  oz.  when  the  first  part  of  the  process  is  terminated. 

Dnring  this  distillation  the  temperature  is  liable  to  fall  suddenly  a 
or  more,  and  then  slowly  rise  again;  such  variations  of  tem- 
perature may  he  disregarded  so  long  as  the  rate  of  distillation  continues 
unchanged  ;  but  if  coincidently  with  a  fall  of  temperature  the  distilla- 
tion should  increase,  and  gases  pass  over  unoondensed,  the  lamp  should 
he  at  once  removed.  The  temperature  will  then  continue  to  fall  stead- 
ily to  170°  while  the  distillation  slackens,  when  the  heating  m 
cautiously  resumed  till  the  prescribed  8  fl.  oz.  has  been  received  below 
176°. 

i  lie  apparatus  is  then  thoroughly  rinsed  out,  the  distillate  ret d 
to  the  retort,  the   carbonate  of  poiassa  added  to  it,  the  whole  shaken 
round  well  without  splashing  into  the  retort  neck,  the   apparatus 
netted  and  the  warm  water  of  the  bath  carefully  and  slowly  applied  so 
that  the  distillation  does  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the   condem 
This  capacity  is  easily  and  nicely   determined   by   watching   the   drop 
which  always  occupies  the  end  of  the  small  eduction  tube  fitted  to  the 
end  of  the  condenser.     If  the  condenser  is  working  below  its  capacity, 
bubbles  of  air  will  from  time  to  time  pass  into  the  apparatus,  and  the 
delivery  will  be  irregular  from  the  tendency  of  air   to    pass   in   by  or 
through  the  condensed  liquid.     If  working  beyond  its  capacity,  the 
drops  will  be  blown  out  by  escaping  vapors.      The  first  part  of  the  rec- 
tification Bbould  not  proceed  too  slowly  however,  for  the  distillate  then, 
being  composed    of  nearly  pure  ether,  evaporates  rapidly,  particularly 
if  received  in  a  large  mouthed  vessel. 

A-  a  guide  to  the  strength  of  the  preparation,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
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that  about  1  fl.  oz  should  pass  over  before  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  liquid  rises  above  150°,  and  that  by  the  time  the  temperature 
reaches  176°  3  fl.  oz.  should  have  been  received  This  3  fl.  oz.  of 
distillate  should  have  a  s.  g.  of  .869. 

The  rectification  is  carried  to  6  fl.  oz.  and  this  distillate  is  diluted 
to  19  1-2  fl.  oz.  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol  and  well  shaken. 
It  should  then  be  transferred  at  once  to  small  bottles,  well  filled  and 
stopped,  and  covered  with  dark  wrappers. 

If  the  first  distillate  be  rectified  fractionally,  it  will  yield  as  follows  : 

1  fl.  oz.  up  to  157°     golden  yellow  s.  g.  .8944  at  54°. 

1  fl.  oz.  "    "    173°     paler         "         "      .8640  "   60°. 

1  fl   oz    "    "    170^     paler         "         "      .8483  "  60°. 

giving  a  mean  s.  g.  for  the  first  fl.  oz.   of  .869.     The  remaining  3  fl. 

oz.  is  nearly  colorless,  and  almost  wholly  alcohol. 

Assuming  that  the  first  3  fl.  oz.  is  a  solution  of  hyponitrous  ether 
in  alcohol,  it  will  consist  of  7.94  fl.  dr.  of  the  ether,  and  16.03  fl.  dr. 
of  alcohol,  and  will  therefore  yield  a  finished  preparation  containing 
5.1  per  cent,  of  dry  hyponitrous  ether. 

I  have  found  in  practice  that  nitric  acid  which  is  sold  as  "1.42"  s. 
g.  commonly  has  a  true  s.  g.  of  1.405  to  1.41,  and  the  commercial 
acid  sold  as  "1.  38,"  is  often  as  low  as  1.35  in  reality.  So  alcohol 
sold  as  "8.35,"  is  nearly  below  8.36  and  often  above  .838,  while  I 
have  not  yet  seen  a  specimen  of  "95  per  cent.,"  alcohol  that  was 
really  .8195  to  820  s.  g. 

If  the  second  set  of  proportions  given  in  brackets  in  the  formula  be 
used  with  these  commercial  materials  that  are  not  weaker  than  the 
specific  gravities  given  indicate,  the  mixture  will  boil  at  180°,  but  the 
boiling  point  will  not  rise  so  high  as  186°  till  near  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tillation. Then  however  it  is  prone  to  rise  higher,  and  to  produce 
more  aldehyd  in  the  distillate  if  not  very  carefully  and  slowly  con- 
ducted. The  same  quantity  8  fl.  oz.  should  be  distilled  over,  and  at 
similar  temperatures.  In  the  rectification,  about  7  fl.  dr.  will  pass 
over  below  150°  to  156°,  and  3  fl.  oz.  below  176°.  The  rectification 
should  be  carried  to  5  fl.  oz.  only,  and  to  this  should  be  added  11  fl. 
oz.  of  alcohol,  making  1  pint  of  finished  sweet  spiris  of  nitre. 

The  s.  g,  of  the  20  fl.  dr.  first  received  in  the  rectification  is  .8732, 
which  yields  by  calculation  6.94  fl.  dr.  of  the  ether  s.  g.  .947  and 
13.06  fl.  dr.  of  acohol  s  g.  .838,  thus  furnishing  a  product  contain- 
ing 5.2  per.  cent,  of  the  dry  ether,  or  practically  the  same  as  with  the 
other  materials. 
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This  prep 

neutral  t  ry  dif- 

ferent b.  g. — s17  instead  of  .8415 — and  ii  liable  to  contain  mon 
aldehyd.     Of  itc  :  properties  I  can  sty  nothing,  only  thai  I  be- 

nitre  keeps  beet  when  it  contains  i  ;  and 

thai  much  water  will  on,  no  matter  bow  care- 

fully it  may  be  kepi. 

E    ept  that  ordinary  nitric  acid  ia  almost  as  Habl 
as  nitrate  i  .  p  >tas     is  to  contain  chlorides,  the  first  of  these 
on  the  Bmall  Boale  is  nearly  anobjectionable  in   practice,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  proportions  and  alcohol  arc  such  thatetherifi 

:  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture,  and  near  the  boiling  point 
of  alcohol,  whore  the  temperature  is  most  easily  regulated.  It  avoids 
olent  reaction,  and  difficult  management  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  processes,  and  also  avoids  the  loss  attending  the  - 
and  manipulation  of  so  volatile  a  liquid  ;i>  these  processes  obtain,  tol- 
as the  alcohol  distills  over  with  the  ether,  and  as  the  ether  ifl  slowly 
produced,  its  volatilization  or  loss  is  measurably  controlled. 

When  the  alcohol  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  acid  than  that 
given,  the  boiling  point  of  the  inixtuie  is  higher,  and  the  reactions  oc- 
curring at  a  higher  temperature  produce  more  aldehyd  in  the  distillate, 
and  are  less  easily  and  less  economically  controlled.  When  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  alcohol  is  used,  it  distils  off  before  the  proper  re- 
actions take  place,  the  distillation  of  unchanged  alcohol  frequently 
continuing  until  the  proportion  is  considerably  less  than  that  adopted 
in  the  formula,  and  the  reaction  when  it  does  occur  is  of  course  cor- 
respondingly more  active.  The  manner  in  which  nitric  acid  and  alco- 
hol are  mixed  has  a  most  interesting  and  important  bearing  upon  the 
character  of  the  reactions,  as  well  as  upon  the  period  and  rate  at  which 
these   reactions  occur.       Thus  acid,  if  new   and   colorless,    may 

and  carefully  mixed  with  the  alcohol  that  in  the  proportions 
given  in  tic  London  officinal  formula  the  whole  of  the  prescribed  dis- 
tillate may  be  drawn  over  before  any  appreciable  reaction  occurs.  In 
practice  upon  a  scale  of  li  L-2  gallons  of  material-,  this  has  twice  oc- 
curred to  me  without  any  particular  care  or  premeditated  Blown 
mixing.  On  the  other  hand  if  alcohol  is  slowly  poured  into  nitric 
acid,  a  most  violent  reaction  continues  long  after  the  proportions  pate 
the  limits  of  5  to  1,  or  until  the  cold  alcohol  quenches  ther  eaction  al- 
together. Such  a  mixture  has  the  sensible  properties  of  spirit  of 
nitre.     At  some  period,  and  in  some  portions  of  all  mixtures  as  ordi 
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narily  made,  some  of  these  conditions  of  concentration  are  liable  to 
occur,  and  then  to  act  as  a  starting  point  whence  general  reaction  may 
commence  earlier  or  later  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence  the  utility  of  a 
proper  portion,  and  of  a  temperature  regulated  at  the  lowest  point  of 
equal  reaction,  as  the  best,  the  safest,  and  the  the  most  economical 
means  of  controlling,  such  variations  in  the  reactions.  The  moans 
of  controlling  within  narrow  practical  limits,  the  strength  of  the 
preparation  by  the  proposed  formula  is  very  satisfactory,  and  not 
difficult  to  accomplish,  It  consists  simply  in  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  that  portion  of  the  distillate  in  the  rectification,  which 
comes  over  below  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  which  portion  will  con- 
tain nearly  all  the  ether,  and  may  for  practical  purposes  be  consider- 
ed as  a  solution  of  hyponitrous  ether  in  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol. 
The  operator  will  then  have  these  specific  gravities,  namely  of  the  mix. 
ture  and  its  two  elements,  (the  small  portion  of  water  and  aldehyd 
and  degrees  of  temperature  within  five  or  six  being  disregarded)  from 
which  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  each  element  by  the  following 
Rule  :— 

"Take  the  difference  of  every  pair  of  the  three  specific  gravities, 
viz.,  of  the  compound  and  each  ingredient ;  and  multiply  the  difference 
of  every  two  by  the  third.  Then  as  the  greatest  product  is  to  the 
whole  weight  "or  volume"  of  the  compound,  so  is  each  of  the  other 
products  to  the  weight  "or  volume"  of  the  two  ingredients."  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  being  above  or  below  the  mean  of  the 
two  ingredients,  indicates  that  the  largest  obtained  proportional  be- 
longs on  the  side  of  the  greater  or  less  specific  gravity. 

The  descriptions  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  as  commonly  met  with  are 
faulty.  It  is  described  by  our  Pharmacopoeia  in  common  with  others 
as  "colorless."  I  have  never  seen  it  colorless  when  of  fair  quality, 
no  matter  by  what  process  it  may  have  been  made.  On  the  other 
hand  when  of  full  officinal  (U.  S.  P.)  strength,  it  has  a  very  decided 
greenish  yellow  tint.  That  it  may  be  made  colorless  by  a  repeated 
rectification  of  the  ether  I  have  no  doubt;  neither  of  the  formulae, 
however,  accomplish  this.  It  is  said  that  it  "slightly  reddens  litmus," 
but  when  freshly  made  or  when  well  kept,  it  does  not  at  all  redden 
ordinary  litmus  paper  until  a  few  moments  exposure  to  the  air  oxidi- 
ges  the  aldehyd  or  binoxide  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains  in  small  pro- 
portion. This  change  occurs  the  more  quickly  and  is  the  more  marked, 
as  the  preparation  contains  more  water.  The  strictly  officinal  prepar- 
ation begins  to  boil  at  15G°  to  157°  instead  of  "100°."     It  is  de 
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I  as  hacriD  .v  that  of  I 

1   in  the  alcohol  hns  b  densil 
In  praotiee  the  b.  g.  varies  from  .s  U)  to  .841  when  freshly  mad  •      It 
1  in  oolor  by  age,  witlmut  giving  i 

put  up  at  .840 
1 .  twi  en  -  ;  od  f,\ 

fouml  to  have  it  t8,  yet  wi  re  d  I  in  the  pro- 

Ided  to  fractional  distillation. 
is  of  chmracter  for  this  preparation  are  much  needed,  bui 
-v  to  find  any  that  are  simple  and   reliable.     The  1- 
tiooable  method  of  estimating  or  comparing  the  ethereal  strength  is 
probably  that  of  fractional  distillation.      One    pint    of  officinal 
of  nitre  distilled  from  fragments  of  glass  by  a  water  hath. 
a  yellow  distillate  of  one  fourth  of  its  bulk,  whilst  the  temp 
the  boiling  liquid  i-  beli  w  1V||J,  and  such  a  distillate  contains  nearly 
all  the  hyponitrons   ether  of  the   preparation.     This  distil' 
distilled  in  precisely  the  same  way,  yields  1  fl.  oz.  of  distillate  below 
Bt  upon  the  addition  of  an  equal  hulk  of  water,  added 
in  a  Btream,  and  without  agitation  yields  a  supernatant  ethereal  layer 
: '  ■_     rl.  dr,     The   preparation   by  the  proposed  process  yields  about 
3  fl    dr      These  results  are  based  upon  a  number  of  trials  and  are  not 
too  high,  but  will  be  found   to   indicate   the   comparative   value   very 
conveniently.     Dilute  solution  of  potassa,  say  equal  parts  of  i 
solution  and  distilled  water,  is  an  excellent  test  for  aldehyd  in  a  spirit 
that  is  free  from  acid,  or   nearly   BO,  provided   time   be   given  for  its 
i  to  develope  the  color.     I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  good 
spirit  of  nitre  that  would  not,  in  the  proportion  of  equal  parts,  ; 

[straw  yellow  tint  with  this  test,  within  twelve  hours.     A  yellow 
tint  is  usually  perceptible  within  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  color  thence 
grows  deeper  for  twelve  hours,  when  it  becomes  of  a  golden  or  I 
ish  yellow  of  a  deep  hue.      When  aldehyd  is  in  undue  proportion,  this 

m  -  oner,  and  becomes  ultimately   of  a   brown   hue 
within  an    hour   or   two.      The   changes   appear   to   take   place   more 
quickly  in  warm  weather,  and  in  a  bright  light. 

The  sulphuric  acid  test  i>  less  convenient,  and  less  to  be  relied 
upon  in  my  hands. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  strength  the  officinal  preparation 
bear.-  to  the  commercial  article  as  supplied  to  apothecaries  generally, 
six  samples  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  were  purchased  and  examined. — 
Five  of  these  samples  were  obtained  from  five  of  the  largest  and  most 
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respectable  wholesale  drug  establishments  in  New  York  city,  and  one 
from  a  large  establishment  that  is  to  he  considered  of  second  rate 
character.  As  these  houses  represent  the  commerce  in  medicines 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  so  the  samples  obtained  from 
them  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representing  the  merchantable  arti- 
cles and  the  manufacturers  that  supply  the  demand.  The  six  sam- 
ples were  sold  as  the  products  of  three  manufactories,  two  of  Philadel- 
phia and  one  of  New  York,  two  of  these  manufactories  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  probably  supply  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  medicinal 
preparations  that  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Three  of 
the  samples  are  alleged  to  be  from  the  largest  manufacturers,  two  from 
the  second  in  extent,  and  one  from  the  smaller.  One  of  these  manu- 
facturers makes  and  sells  five  different  kinds  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. — 
Only  two  of  these  were  examined,  however,  as  these  only,  called  "3  F" 
and  "4  F"  were  met  with  in  casually  purchasing  the  six  sample-  as  a 
fair  representation  of  the  article  that  is  now  within  the  reach  of  general 
m'edical  practice. 

These  specimens  then  probably  represent  the  manufacture  and  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  this  preparation.  They 
were  carefully  examined  by  fractional  distillation  as  above  mentioned, 
and  are  placed  in  comparison  with  No.  7,  which  is  a  strictly  officinal 
preparation  16  months  old. 


No, 


Color 


3.G. 


!  Reaction 
with  sol. 
Potassain 
fifteen 
minutes. 


Ethereal  layer  6ep-     Estimated  per 

arated  by  water     i  centage  of  dry 

from  1  pint  of  spirit,  ether  contained 


1. 

Good. 

.839 

Neutral. 

Yellow. 

50  minims. 

Below  1.  7  p  c. 

2. 

Pale. 

.840 

" 

•• 

1  ft.  dr.  scant. 

2.    •« 

3. 

God. 

.839 

it 

" 

1  ft.  dr. 

2.    '• 

4. 

Good. 

881 

Acid. 

Co'orless. 

1  ft.  dr.  scant. 

"          2.    " 

<4F;' 

5.* 

Colorless. 

.911 

'• 

Brown. 

None. 

1.    « 

"3iY> 

6 

Good. 

.851 

Sl'ghtWAcid. 

Yellow. 

1  fl.  dr.  35  minims 

316 

i . 

Good. 

.849 

Neu  ral. 

" 

2%  fl.  dr. 

1   4.2 

It  would  appear  from  this  table  that  a  great  majority  of  the  physi- 
cians, whose  patients  obtain  their  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  from  ordinary 
sources,  are  prescribing  a  preparation  that  is  considerably  below  half 
its  proper  strength  ;  or  often  but  little  more  than  dilute  alcohol.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  but  little  or  no  medicinal  effect  is  obtained  from 
such  an  article ;  or  that  when  given  in  the  now  common  doubled  dose 
it  produces  the  almost  opposite  effect  of  so  much  alcohol. 

*This  sample  was  opalescent  when  purchased,  and  this  "muddiness."  was 
ascribed  by  the  person  who  dispensed  it,  to  his  having  '-rinsed  out  the  bottle 
with  wateV'  previous  to  putting  it  up.  In  standing  twenty- four  hours  it 
became  clear  by  depositing  a  white  sediment. 
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The  officinal  (U.  S.  P.  )  preparation  probably 

in  aleohol  for  the  full  medicinal  effect  of  the  hypODJtrOOJ  ether,  having 

probably  leas  ether  in  it  by  1  per  cent,  than  the  framer*  of  t' 
maeopoeia  purposed  it  should  have  from  the  formula. 

Hence  the  physician  who  predicates  any  part  of  the  character  of  his 

profession  upon  the  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  or  febrifuge  effect-  of 
commercial  preparation  too  often  brings  a  discredit  upon  his  Bciei 
and  art,  which  more  Justly  1  I    the  preparation  be  employs.  II  ii 

patient  distrusts  bis  skill,  and  instinctively  seeks  lor  hotter  results 
from  some  of  the  various  pretended  "systems"  or  quackeries  with 
which  he  is  surrounded. 

It  is  not  probable  that  bad  colocynth  or  bad  scammony  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  "Brandreth's  Pills,"  but  1  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  seed  from  the  colocynth  of  which  Brandreth's  Pills  are 
made,  is  separately  powdered  and  sold,  and  that  from  such  cl 
varieties  of  powdered  colocynth  much  of  the  extract  is  made  upon 
which  regular  practitioners  must  rely. 

In  view  of  such  illustrations  is  it  surprising  that  charlatanism  flour- 
ishes, or  that  medical  men  are  to  bo  found  in  co-partnership  or  in  com- 
petition with  it  ?  The  patient  often  doubts  of  the  quality  of  his  phy- 
sician, or  of  his  physician's  science,  but  rarely  reflects  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  commercial  competition  and  a  blunted  moral  perception  upon 
the  means  upon  which  physicians  must  rely. 

It  is  said  of  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  as  of  Hoffman's  Anodyne  and 
other  preparations,  that  the  commercial  article  is  so  vory  different  from 
that  contemplated  in  the  Materia  Medica,  that  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
amine into  the  expediency  of  so  modifying  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  to 
produce  the  commercial  article,  because  the  curative  effects  or  charac- 
ter of  the  article  as  a  remedial  agent  must  belong  to  it  as  found  in 
commerce,  rather  than  as  produced  by  the  officinal  formula,  since  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  that  used  in  medicine,  is  obtained  through  com- 
merce. To  all  such  reasoning  and  expediency,  add  to  the  increasing 
disposition  to  subsidize  every  science  and  art  to  the  making  of  money 
alone,  I  offer  my  hearty  and  unqualified  opposition  ;  for  it  is  inainly 
hus  that  the  physician  is  losing  one  by  one  his  valuable  curative 
agentt,  and  acquiring  for  his  profession  an  uncertainty  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  but  which  engenders  a  popular  distrust  as  injurious 
to  that  prof essioji  as  it  is  beneficial  to  charlatanism. — [Am.  Journal 
of  Pharmacy,  July,  185C. 
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ON  COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 
By  Dr.  Thomas  Inman,  Liverpool. 

There  is  at  the  present  day  a  wide-spread  doubt  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  counter-irritation  generally,  and  the  use  of  blisters  particularly. 
It  is  argued,  and  very  justly,  that  if  blisters  act  simply  as  derivatives 
or  revulsives,  it  would  be  most  judicious  to  apply  them  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  diseased  spots ;  and  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  ex- 
perience proves  that  their  value  is  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
counter-irritant  to  the  part  affected.  But  still  greater  doubts  are  en- 
tertained about  the  doctrine  that  the  supervention  of  one  disease  is 
efficacious  in  curing  another.  The  inquiry  naturally  branches  into  two 
directions ;  first,  Is  this  dogma  true  ?  secondly,  If  so,  does  it  explain 
the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants? 

That  the  dogma  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able denial.  We  are  many  of  us  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  me- 
tastasis in  disease.  We  have  seen  a  white  swelling  of  the  knee  get 
suddenly  well,  while  the  lungs  have  as  suddenly  become  affected  fa- 
tally ;  both  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  same  fortnight.  Hydro- 
cephalus may  be  replaced  by  cervical  abscesses.  We  have  seen  ery- 
sipelas in  the  foot  get  well  pari  passu  with  the  invasion  of  phrenitis  ; 
then  the  erysipelas  has  reappeared,  but  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  head 
symptoms  getting  well ;  the  disease  has  again  left  the  leg,  and  inva- 
ded the  peritoneum ;  and  has  again  left  this  to  settle  over  the  shin 
bone.  We  have  seen  recovery  from  jaundice  followed  by  a  cutaneous 
eruption  ;  gout  in  the  stomach  replaced  by  gout  in  the  toe  ;  swelled 
testicle  may  supervene  on  cessation  of  gonorrboeal  discharge  ;  and  sue. 
tion  of  the  mammas  in  a  woman  recently  confined  will  produce  uterine 
contraction ;  pneumonia  will  sometimes  terminate  in  some  critical  dis- 
charge ;  and  a  monthly  haemoptysis  may  replace  the  uterine  flow. — 
Other  instances  will  occur  to  many  of  my  readers.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  supervention  of  one  disease  may 
occur  without  any  beneficial  influence  over  a  preceding  one.  Thus, 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  will  not  cure  pulmonary  consumption ;  gou 
in  the  right,  will  not  ameliorate  gout  in  the  left  foot ;  diabetes  will  not 
cure  ascites  from  diseased  liver ;  injury  or  traction  on  the  mmamre  will 
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Ion  of  tin-  liter;.  the  normal  tim< 

the  >kin  of  the  face  will  not  | 
-throat  will  not  lilitic  lepra,  nor  will  an  hri- 

the  urethra  cure  swelled  testicle  ;  pruritus  vulva*  i-  compatible 
with  i:  uterine  disease,  and  nettle-rash  with  ulcer  of  the 

ach. 

Granting  then,  that  there  i-  a  limited  run. Mint  of  truth  in  the  .1 
:  if  it  can  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  oounter-irritai 
it  explain  why  a  Mi>ter  will  increase  an  acute  disease,  and  c 
chronic  one?     Why  a  blister  to  the  side  in  chronic  pleurisy  will  do 
more  than  a  brisk  cathartic,    I.  €.,  a   blister   to   th<  !      Why   a 

blister  to  the  head  in  typhoid  coma  will  rouse  a  patient  who  was  utter* 

nsihle  to  the  presence  of  a  bed-sore  V     And  lastly,  if  ti 
trine  he  true,  ought  it  not  to  lead  US  to  use  counter-irritants  in 

-■■.  no  matter  what  its  nature? — a  plan  the  absurdity  of  which 
none  of  us  could  fail  to  sec. 

There  being  then  grave  reasons  for  considering  the  ordinary  doc- 
trine-* respecting  counter-irritants  to  be  untenable,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  their  operation  may  not  be  explained  in 
other  way.  The  present  doctrine  is  mysterious,  and  makes  great  de- 
mands upon  our  medical  faith,  or  rather  credulity.  In  seeking  another, 
we  must  carefully  follow  the  dictates  of  observation,  analogy,  reason 
and  experience. 

I  propose  to  commence  by  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  certain 
agents  when  applied  to  the  skin.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to 
deduce  some  law  or  principle  of  action  applicable  to  counter-irritants 
generally,  and  to  show  the  practical  superiority  of  the  new  doctrine 
over  the  old. 

As  my  space  is  necessarily  limited,  I  must  abstain  from  long  liber- 
ations upon  separate  facts,  and  must  be  content  with  giving  the  results 
of  experiments,  rather  than  detail  them  at  length. 

Without  further  preface  then,  we  inquire  what  is  the  action  of  well 
known  agents  when  applied  to  the   skin?     We   begin  with  arsenic, 
whose  presence  can  be  so  well  detected  by  the    chemist.     Experience 
tells  us  that  in  the  form  of  arsenical  paste,  it  produces  a  deep  Blough 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  influ- 
ence it  has  upon  the  tissue,  it  is  absorbed,  and  passes  into  the  s; 
generally,  sometimes  in  a  fatally  poisonous  quantity.     In  these 
the  action  is  most  intense  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  appli 
but  is  severe  elsewhere.     In  other  cases,  where  a  smaller  quantity  is 
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employed,  its  influence  is  felt  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
part.  Thus  Taylor  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who  accidently  used  some 
arsenical  ointment  to  his  anus  for  piles,  next  day,  both  the  anus  and 
scrotum  were  inflamed,  many  pustules  were  formed,  and  the  matter 
contained  arsenious  acid.  Pereira  relates  another,  where  a  woman 
used  an  arsenical  ointment  to  the  scalp.  It  produced  great  swelling 
of  the  head ;  and  in  about  six  or  seven  days,  enlargement  of  the  ears, 
and  of  the  glands  of  the  jaw  and  neck.  The  face  was  in  a  sort  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  were  vertigo,  fainting, 
vomiting,  ardor  urinoe,  &c.  In  a  few  days  more,  the  hands  and  face, 
were  covered  with  pimples,  but  she  recovered  ultimately.  Here  then, 
we  have  distinct  proof  of  an  irritant  being  absorbed,  and  operating 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  application,  and  more  mod- 
erately elsewhere.  We  see  another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  in 
those  cases  where  local  palsy  arises  from  local  contact  with  lead,  with- 
out there  being  any  other  distinct  sign  of  the  operation  of  the  poison 
on  the  system. 

Taylor  records  cases  where  bichloride  of  mercury,  topically  applied, 
has  produced  violent  local  symptoms  in  the  first  place,  and  severe  in- 
testinal disease  in  the  second.  Pereira  gives  others  where  the  nitrate 
of  mercury,  used  locally  as  a  caustic,  has  been  absorbed,  with  fatal 
effects  on  the  alimentary  canal.  Tartar  emetic,  in  the  same  way,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  produced  first  a  local  effect ;  but,  in  some  few  in- 
stances it  produces  a  secondary  effect,  such  as  nausea  and  vomiting. 

"We  do  not  however,  confine  observations  to  caustics  and  irritants ; 
we  may  refer  to  milder  remedies,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
have  firstly  a  definite  action  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  secondly 
on  the  system  generally. 

Dr.  Ward,  of  Manchester,  in  1809,  called  attention  to  the  ease 
with  which  opium  might  be  introduced  into  the  system,  and  produce 
its  characteristic  effects  by  means  of  friction  on  the  skin.  I  have 
myself  had  much  experience  of  laudanum  and  morphia  epithems ;  and 
have  repeatedly  noticed,  first  a  local,  subsequently  a  general  effect.  The 
late  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Cheltenham,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  sciatica  by 
the  application  of  a  plaster  composed  of  opium,  belladonna,  colchicum, 
and  resin,  to  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity ;  and  he  invariably 
found  that  it  relieved  the  local  pain  in  the  first  place,  and  affected  the 
system  in  the  second.  Applied  near  the  eye,  belladonna  produces  a 
local  effect  only,  as  the  absorbing  surface  is  small,  and  the  part  soon 
dries ;  but  when  applied  to  the  os  uteri  on  a  larger  surface,  and  kept 
constantly  moist,  constitutional  effects  often  follow  the  local  ones. 
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I  b  we  can  <  — ni- 

trate of  silver.     I  knoi  man  whoa  d  rendere  I 

I  blue  or  slate  colour  by  the  continued  application  of  very  strong  ar- 
ilatione  to  the  Graces  ;  the  hands  do  not  partake  <>f  the  mm 
tint.     Th  doubt  of  the  facility  with  which  d 

be  introduced  into  the  system  through  the  Bkin,  as  inunction  i-  habitu- 
ally resorted  t«>  wbenerer  i  very  rapid  salivation  is  required. 

I  ha  i  in  which  the  action  of  lead,  locally  ap- 

plied,  has  been  manifested  by  local  palsy,  without  any  general  eff 

up<"  :::.      There  arc  many  others  in  which  its   cutaneous    ab- 

sorption  has  been  followed  by  genera]  effects. 

From  these  facts.  I  consider  that  we   may   enunciate  the   following 

law:  any  materia]  capable  of  being  absorbed  through  the  shin  act* 
primarily  and  most  energetically  on  the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  on  the  parts  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  secondly,  and  more  mildly,  on 
the  system  gcnerrdly. 

I  will  next  inquire  whether  the  most  popular  counter-irritants  fores 
any  exception  to  it.  I  will  begin  with  cantharidinc.  There  is  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  local  vesicating  powers.  There  is  tolerably  good  proof 
also  that  it  is  absorbed,  and  produces  irritating  effects  on  the  neigh- 
boring tissues.  Thus  we  learn  from  experiment  that  blisters  applied 
to  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  dogs  and  rabbits  will  produce  redness 
and  absolute  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  in  patche8 
distinctly  corresponding  to  the  vesicated  surface  of  the  skin.  My 
friend  Dr.  Cameron  has  seen,  after  death,  vascularity  of  the  pleura  in 
men,  corresponding  with  blisters  applied  to  the  side  a  short  time  before 
death.  He  has  met  with  cases  in  which  a  friction-sound  has  followed 
their  application  to  the  thorax  within  twenty-four  hours  sfter  their  use, 
no  such  sound  having  been  audible  before.  I  myself  know  an  indi- 
vidual in  whom  the  use  of  a  Mister  is  always  followed  by  crops  of 
boils,  which  begin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vesication,  and  spreacV 
far  and  wide.  Pereira  has  seen  eczema  and  ecthyma  from  a  similar 
cause.     Sometimes  the  absorbed   vesicant  extensive   inflam- 

mation and  gangrene  of  the  skin — an  occurrence  most  common  in  chil- 
dren and  other  delicate  persons,  in  whom  the  skin  is  thin,  and  cuta- 
neous absorption  active.  Of  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  cantharr 
dine  into  the  system,  and  its  influence  on  the  kidneys,  I  need  not 
speak,  as  the  feots  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  as  all. 

Croton  oil,  like  cantharide-,  ha-  a  local  and  general  effect,   produ- 
cing in  the  first  place  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  in  the  second,  free 
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purgation.  In  like  manner,  iodine  paint  has  a  direct  local  action  on 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  its  presence  may  subsequently  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  cs  I  have  ascertained  by  direct  experiments 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Daveis,  our  junior  house-surgeon.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  turpentine  epithems :  the  material  is  absorbed,  and  acts  di- 
rectly upou  the  parts  below  (as  on  the  intestines,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  abdomen  for  meteorismus,)  and  subsequently  may  be  found  in 
the  breath  and  urine.  Ammonia  operates  in  the  same  way ;  mustard 
we  cannot  well  trace,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  absorption. 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer — 1.  That  the  counter-irritants 
commonly  in  use  are  direct  irritants  to  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied ;  2.  That  their  acrid  principle  is  absorbed,  and  acts  in  the 
milder  form  of  a  stimulant  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its  in- 
troduction ;  and,  3.  That  at  last  it  enters  the  circulation,  and  affects 
distant  organs. 

To  make  our  meaning  clear,  let  us  take  nitrate  of  silver  for  an  ex- 
ample. "When  rubbed  for  a  long  period  on  the  well  wetted  skin,  it 
produces  a  slough  ;  when  used  more  sparingly,  as  in  erysipelas,  it  acts 
primarily  as  a  vesicant ;  but  a  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  and  diluted  by 
the  cutaneous  fluids ;  and  the  inflamed  skin  is  permeated  by  a  mate- 
rial analogous,  say,  to  a  five  or  ten  grain  solution  of  the  caustic. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  attribute  the  effects  produced  by  the 
counter-irritants  to  the  amount  and  influence  of  the  material  absorbed , 
and  not  to  the  vesication,  &c,  which  they  cause  on  the  surface  cf  the 
body.  We  infer  that,  if  the  irritant  absorbed  meet  with  a  recently  or 
acutely  inflamed  tissue,  it  will  increase  the  mischief:  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  if  it  meet  with  a  tissue  in  a  state  of  atonic  inflamma- 
tion, it  will  do  good. 

I  believe  that  counter-irritants  operate  on  deep-seated  parts,  in  the 
same  way  as  stimulating  lotions,  &c,  do  upon  superficial  parts. — 
Thus,  where  the  vessels  of  the  face  are  in  a  state  of  active  inflamma- 
tion, as  eczema  faciei,  a  weak  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
will  aggravate  the  evil  greatly  •  but  where  the  vessels  are  in  a  state 
of  passive  congestion,  as  in  chillblain,  the  same  solution  is  of  signal 
service.  In  a  healthy  eye,  the  daily  use  of  vinum  opii,  or  other  irri- 
tant, would  produce  inflammation.  In  the  same  eye,  in  the  early 
stage  of  opthalmia,  it  would  increase  the  mischief;  while  at  a  later 
stage  the  surgeon  would  use  it,  with  full  confidence  of  success,  to  bring 
back  the  organ  to  its  original  condition.  Again,  we  know  that,  if  we 
use  a  blister  to  an  acute  bubo,  we  increase  the  intensity  of  the  inflam 
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in   :i  cbr< 
in  many  in  . .   cure.     The  aame 

i;nt. 

for  their  experience  of  inflamma- 

read  similar  observations.     Is  the 

t  acutely  inflamed  1 — blisi  id  to   be  ' 'inadmissible." 

■  / — we  then  read,  "Hi  oeable 

in  the  chi  itrimental  in  the  acute  d 

camples  might  be  cited,  drawn  from  experience  in  bucI 

:ema,  ecthyma,  .  alcer,  and  the 

I  think  it   scarcely    -  ip»w-a-Jav>    to    adduce    much 

eviden     to  pr<  ve  that  the  stimulation  which  is  prejudicial  in  the 
aflammation  may  be,  and  generally  is,  of  the 

2J8  ;   and  that  is  equally  true,  whether  the  stimulant  be 

directly  applied  by  the  hand  of  the  Burgeon,  or  indirectly  Ify  euta 

absorption,  or  other  introduction  into  the  blood. 

I.  •  as  now  run  rapidly  over  a  tew   diseases    in    which    blistei  ■ 
empirically  employed,  and  endeavour  to  see  whether  these  remarks  are 
applicable  to  them. 

1.      Blisters  near  the  eye  do  harm  in  the  acute  stages  of  iritis,  oph- 
thalmia, and  sclerotitis.     They  do  good  occasionally  in  the  later  E 
when  the  disease  is  chronic. 

2      Blisters  to  the  throat  are  almost   invariably   prejudicial   in  the 
early       a       f  croup. 

3.  Blisters  do  harm  in  the  early  stages  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia 
and  pericarditis.  They  do  good  in  the  later  stages — at  that  period,  in 
fact,  in  which,  could  we  Use  direct  means,  we  should  employ  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  inilamed  surface. 

•1.  Blisters  occasionally  do  good  in  bronchitis.  When  they  do, 
the  advantag  I  is  not  immediate;   it  rarely  begins  until  twenty- 

four  hour.-  after  the  blister  has  risen,  and  when  the  cantharidine  has 
had  ample  time  for  absorption  and  for  circulation  through  the  blood- 
This  view  of  the  action  of  blisters  in  bronchitis  is  borne  out 
by  the  advantage  derived  occasionally  in  that  complaint  by  the  internal 
administration  of  turpentine,  balsams,  warm  gum.-,  essential  oils,  ar- 
senic, and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  other  drug-,  which  permeate  the 
ii.  and  have  Wall)  stimulating  effects.  A  blister  will  do  as 
much  harm  in  bronchitis  in  the  early  Stage,  ;.-  will  alcohol,  copaiba, 
and  myrrh  ;  and  as  much  good  in  the  later,  as  will  wine,  ammonia- 
cum,  ammonia,  and  polygala. 
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5.  Blisters  are  positively  injurious  in  peritonitis,  and  in  all  its 
stages ;  we  have  seen  that  they  will  actually  produce  the  disease  in 
dogs  and  rabbits. 

6.  They  are  equally  injurious  in  recent  gonorrhoea  and  orchitis. — 
They  are  very  serviceable  in  chionic  clap  and  swelled  testicle. 

7.  Blisters  to  the  sacrum,  and  copaiba  internally,  have,  a  very 
beneficial  influence  upon  leucorrhoea, 

8.  Blisters  to  the  head  have  a  decidedly  stimulating  effect  on  the 
brain  in  the  coma  attending  typhus  or  hydrocephalus. 

In  other  words,  blisters  are  prejudicial  when  the  absorption  of  their 
cantharidine  or  stimulating  principle  brings  it  into  contact  with  an 
actively  inflamed  tissue.  They  do  good  whenever  that  principle  meets 
with  an  organ  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  such  as  would  be 
treated  by  direct  stimulation,  were  it  on  the  surface  of  the  skm. 

I  pass  by  as  hypothetical,  and  foreign  to  our  subject,  the  influence 
of  blisters  in  relieving  simple  pain,  and  in  removing  serous  accumula- 
tions from  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  merely  observing  that,  if  the 
doctrine  ordinarily  held  respecting  the  power  of  blisters  in  promoting 
serous  absorption  were  correct,  blisters  ought  to  be  more  useful  in 
ascites  and  hydrocele  than  in  any  other  disease — complaints  in  which 
the  distance  between  the  affected  membranes  and  the  blister  is  as  small 
as  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be.  I  may,  however,  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  hydrocele  in  young  children  is  occasionally 
cured  by  stimulating  applications  to  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  through 
which  they  are  doubtless  absorbed. 

If  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  the  foregoing  conclusions,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  apply  them  to  other  counter-irritants  besides  blist- 
ers. Let  us  give  to  each  a  few  words.  Boiling  water  vesicates  the 
skin  readily,  but  experience  proves"  it,  as  a  general  rule,  void  of  ther- 
apeutic power.  "Why?  Because  its  influence  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  actual  cautery  rarely  if  ever  does 
good,  unless  where  it  is  used  for  diseases  which  have  their  seat  so  near 
the  surface  of  the  body  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  heat  reaches 
them  readily.  Whenever  the  diseased  portions  are  deep-seated,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  actual  cautery  is  of  any  more  use 
than  an  issue  or  seton  would  be ;  and  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
problematical.  The  potential  cautery,  or  caustic  issue,  is  on  the  whole 
preferred  to  the  actual  cautery,  or  to  the  use  of  a  seton.  We  explain 
this  by  supposing  that  a  large  portion  of  the  caustic  is  absorbed,  and 
acts  as  a  direct  stimulant  to  a  greater  depth  than  either  of  the  other 
two  forms  of  counter-irritation. 
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[MUTANTS. 


M   jtard  plasters  are  by  many  used   instead  of  blisters,  sod  they 
have  k  mewhat  similar  eff 

Turpentine  u  so  especial  favourite  in  tympanitis.     It  isspplit 
tensivelj  to  the  distended  abdomen  in  fever  and  other  affections,  awl 

Why".'      H  _h   the 

skin,  and  arts  u  ■    local    stimulant    npon    tlio   atonic   bowels,    without 

producing  si  the  seme  time  distressing  cutaneous  soreness,  or  without 

ring  the  stomach,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  administered  l>y  the 

month.     It.-  prolonged  use  produces  purging,     [odine,  in  it.-  various 

forms,  ia  a  counter-irritant  of  great  efficacy,  and  lb  useful  in  direct 

tion  to  the  nearness  with  which  it  can  be  applied  to  the  <1- 
parts.  It  is  especially  serviceable  in  enlarged  bursa  and  ganglia,  in 
buboes,  in  d  des,  snd  in  rheumatic  affections  of  the  knee,  ankle,  and 
wrist-joints.  Of  its  absorption  there  can  he  no  doubt.  Equally  cer- 
tain is  it  thai  its  valuable  properties  are  independent  of  its  producing 
vesication.  Ainmoniacal,  terebinthinate,  crotonic,  or  other  stimulating 
embrocations,  liniments  or  ointments,  are  only  serviceable  where  then 
is  a  sluggish  or  atonic  condition  in  the  circulation  in  the  parts  below 
those  to  which  they  are  applied.  Thus,  in  acute  gout,  'dinimentum 
ammonias"  and  friction  are  intolerably  painful;  yet,  when  the  gout  is 
chronic,  they  are  not  only  servicable.  but  pleasant.  So  in  rheumatic 
pains,  where  the  joints  are  hot  and  burning,  no  such  liniments  can  be 
borne;  and  yet,  where  the  joints  ate  cold  and  the  circulation  very 
languid,  their  stimulating  property  gives  great  relief.  This  explana- 
tion receives  corroboration  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  experiences  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  complaint  as  much  relief  from  internal  warmth 
and  stimulation  as  from  external. 

From  this  point  a  very  interesting  branch  of  inquiry  springs,  which 
well  deserves  attention.  If  it  be  true  that  the  influence  of  counter- 
irritants  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  the  stimulating  material,  and 
its  direct  action  on  the  parts  below,  it  follows  that  an  introduction  of 
the  same  material  into  the  system  by  the  mouth  would  have  a  corre- 
sponding effect,  provided  it  could  be  used  tVi  such  quantities  thai  the 
amount  go  introduced  into  the  affected  part  would  equal  that  intro- 
duced by  direct  absorption.  We  have  shown  that  such  is  really  the 
case  ID  bronchitis,  where  certain  stimulants  taken  by  the  mouth  are 
equal  in  value  to  that  absorbed  from  a  blister.  There  arc.  how 
very  few  other  instances  in  whbh  it  is  possible  to  introduce  by  the 
mouth  the  required  local  quantity,  on  account  of  the  immediate 
tion  of  the   irritant   upon  the  stomach ;  but  we  constantly  find  medi- 
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cines  used  internally  whose  action  corresponds  to  the  counter-irritants 
used  externally.  Thus,  while  the  surgeon  vesicates  the  penis  exter- 
nally for  the  cure  of  gleet,  he  gives  cubebs,  copaiba,  &c,  internally  ; 
while  he  applies  iodine  paint  to  a  diseased  joint,  he  gives  the  same 
remedy  by  the  mouth  ;  while  he  employs  turpentine  epithems  to  the 
abdomen  for  tympanitis,  he  uses  it  internally  as  an  enema,  and  gives 
at  the  same  time  some  more  palatable  essential  oil  by  the  mouth. — 
We  apply  a  blister  for  chronic  pleurisy,  and  with  it  as  strong  a  dose 
as  possible  of  iodine  of  potassium,  of  whose  stimulating  properties  no 
one  who  has  noticed  its  influence  on  the  nostrils  can  have  any  doubt. 

Again,  if  it  be  true  that  chronic  inflammations  are  benefitted  by  the 
action  of  stimulants  absorbed  through  the  skin,  we  ought  to  find  a 
similar  principle  carried  out  in  other  circumstances.  Practically,  we 
do  so.  We  find  that  iodide  of  potassium,  when  taken  internally  to 
excess,  produces  a  condition  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  skin 
allied  to  inflammation  :  in  other  words,  it  produces  a  stimulating  effect. 
As  a  stimulant,  we  find  it  doing  good  in  secondary  syphilis,  when  the 
symptoms  are  characterized  by  great  debility,  ulceration,  &c.  It  is 
equally  useful  in  skin  diseases  accompanied  by  want  of  tone ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  prejudicial  whenever  there  is  an  acute  or  recent 
inflammatory  condition  present.  Arsenic,  another  local  stimulant 
capable  of  absorption,  and  whose  presence  may  be  demonstrated  in 
every  part  of  the  body  after  a  few  doses  have  been  taken,  acts  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Copaiba  and  the  turpen- 
tines generally  are  used  on  the  same  principle  in  bronchitis  and  gon- 
orrhoea ;  the  stimulating  portion  being  absorbed,  and  acting  locally  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  including  that  diseased. 

In  like  manner,  cantharides  has  been  given  internally  for  such  dis 
eases  as  would  be  treated  with  stimulating  lotions,  were  they  seated 
near  the  surface ;  as,  for  example,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  seminal 
impotence  from  deficient  secretion. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  must  turn  our  attention  is  the  duration 
of  the  good  effected  by  a  blister  when  a  definitively  good  result  follows. 

Those  who  have  much  experience  with  external  inflammations,  such 
as  opthalmia,  tonsilitis,  gonorrhoea,  and  ulcers  generally,  are  fully 
alive  to  the  feet  that  the  application  of  a  stimulant  once  only  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  cure.  They  can  see  day  by  day  the  enlarged  vessels 
or  thickened  membrane  reduce  in  size,  as  long  as  the  daily  stimulant 
is  used ;  but  when  this  is  suspended,  the  progress  towards  health  is 
often  suspended  too.     Vinum  opii  has  daily  to  be  used  to  the  eye, 
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ibdomen,  tber  solution  to  the  urethra,  tod 

•  i  the  throat.     Eacb  application  d  but  do  individual 

one  effects  the  eun  :-  Dot,  however,  universally  true;  for 

ionally  that  one  Bingle  application  rful  stimulaiit 

-  bring  back  t:  -  to  a  healthy  Btate.     Now,  is  aot  tail 

isely  what  ooeun  when  the  stimulation  is  applied  to  internal  org 
by  t!:    medium  of  cutaneous  absorption?     It  is,  1  believe,  ■  well 
tablished  foot,  that,  in  ehronie  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  u  series 
iserul  as  it  ings  to  an  ulcerated  l< 

re  one  does  good,  but  Done  positively  curt-.     It  is  the 
chronic  pleurisj  >r  gonorrhoea.     Each  blister  is  ol 

is  supplemental  to  another.     At  the  same  time,  \'  \t 
bs  irved  that,  after  cue  stimulation  by  a  blister,  the  diseased  parti 
commence  a  change  which  will  continue  until  it  reaches  health, 
just  a    one  single  injection  into  a  hydrocele  will  frequently  eventuate 
in  a  radical  cure,  though  many  Buch  injections  are  occasionally  Deeded. 
3 > nt  blisters  are  exceedingly  .sure  and  painful  applications,   produ- 
more  lasting  inconvenience  than  the  simple  application  of 
<\r  to  an  ulcer  ;  and  they  consequently  have  a  limit  to  their  utility 
that  limit  being  the  patient's  endurance.     We  are  too  apt  to  reason 
thus  :    "I  have  used  a  blister  once,  and  it  seemed  to  do  good  ;  but  the 
patient  was  Boon  afterwards  almost   as  had  as  ever,   and  therefore  I 
will  not  try  another."     We  do   not,    however,   argue   thus   when   we 
dress  a  sore  with  unguentum  resinse,  or  apply  zinc  solution  to  an  in- 
flamed   eye;  and    yet    the  eases  are  strictly  parallel.     The  parallelism 
of  the  two  being  assumed,  let  us  try  whether  we  can  extract  therefrom 
a  rule  of  guidance.     If  wc  ourselves  had  an  ulcer,  every  application 
to  which  was  followed  by  severe  pain  and  inconvenience   for  a   period 
of  at  least  three  days,  and  yet  produced  only  a  temporary  good,  should 
we  pertinaciously  continue  to  apply  the  dressing,  or  should  we  endeavor 
to  effect  a  cure  by    other   and    less   severe    means?      For    my    part,    I 
should  prefer  the  milder  plan. 

And  if  blisters,  to  effect  a  cure  of  some  internal  inflammation  or  the 
like,  demand  a  frequent  repetition,  ought  we  not  to  judge  in  a  similar 
way'-  Should  we  not  prefer  to  use  milder  remedies  before  going  to 
those  of  i  iverity?     If  bo,  a  blister,  instead  of  being  the  first, 

will  be  one  of  the  last  of  the  shafts  fired  by  the  doctor;  he  will  exhaust 

his  Other  remedial  armoury  ere  he   has   recourse  to  vesication,  instead 
of  resorting  to  the  former  only  when  he  has  Lost  confidence  in  the  latter 

If  the  views  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  enunciate  are  true,  cor- 
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ollaries  of  great  practical  importance  may  be  drawn  from  them.     If  it 
be  true  that  counter-irritants  or  blisters  act  as  direct  local  stim 
in  internal  inflammations,  and  are  beneficial  only  when  those   in 
mations  are  asthenic  or  chronic,  and  if  it  be  true  (as  experience  si 
that  such  inflammations,  &c,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  rendered 
worse  by  low  diet  and  depressing  remedies,  while  they  are  improved 
by  generous  diet  and  tonic  medicines,  we  are  not  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  use  of  counter-irritants  is  incompatible  with  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  ;  and  that  to  use  a  blister  externally  without  a 
judiciously  stimulating  plan  internally,  is  contrary  to  sound,  ra- 
tional, and  philosophic  medicine? 

What  is  true  of  blisters  is  equally  true  of  their  older  brothers,  caus- 
tics, (when  used  to  form  issues  ;)  and  of  their  younger  ones,  rubefa- 
cients ;  but,  as  I  have  already  trespassed  long  enough  upon  your  time, 
I  forbear  to  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  before  your  notice. 

1.  That  there  is  no  essential  difference,  except  in  degree,  between 
the  action  of  caustics  and  counter-irritants  generally,  when  applied  to 
the  unbroken  skin. 

2.  That  these  substances  act  intensely  upon  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied ;  more  gently,  but  yet  severely,  upon  the  parts  below  and 
around  it ;  and  more  mildly,  yet  still  decidedly,  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

3.  That  blisters,  &c,  are  only  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  stim- 
ulants would  be  locally  applied  by  the  surgeon,  »if  the  parts  diseased 
were  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

4.  That  blisters,  &c,  are  not  essentially  different  in  their  modus 
operandi  from  such  stimulants  as  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  copaiba, 
the  warm  balsams,  essential  oils,  resins,  &c,  except  in  degree. 

5.  That  blisters  are  useful  (in  appropriate  chronic  cases)  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nearness  of  the  diseased  organ  to  the  blistered  surface. 

6.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  blisters  have  only  a  temporary  influ- 
ence ;  and  that,  where  they  are  really  necessary  and  useful,  they  re- 
quire to  be  repeated. 

7.  That  the  application  of  a  vesicant  irritant  or  stimulating  material 
externally  involves  the  idea  of  there  being  local  or  systematic  debility 
in  the  sufferer,  to  correct  which  such  stimulant  is  applied. 

8.  That  counter-irritants  of  all  kinds  are  physiologically  incompati- 
ble with  low  diet,  antimonials,  purgatives,  or  other  depressing  reme- 
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inasmuch  .  locally,  ai 

depn  ally. 

its  may  appear  to  many,   I   believe  thai  tbey 
will  be  found  more  trustworthy  than  the  older  dm  trinea  which  referred 

irritants, 

1  th"  like,  I  luring 

cutaneous  ohanj  a  prevented  the  continuance  of  another 

Logma  was  the   other  of  homoeopathy  ;  notwithstanding  which 

we  Btill  respect  it  as  it*  it  were  founded  on  the  everlasting  hills  of  truth 

It  is  high  time  to  cast  it  away,  as  being  devoid   of  truth,   and  contra* 

1  by  dailj  ace. 

Wo  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  controversy  with,  medical  hen 

and  it  is,  like   wary   warriors,  to  examine  our  banners  and 

our  weapoi  •     inter  the  lists;  nor  can  I  help  believing 

that  our  success  will  he  triumphant  or  ot!  according  to  the 

soundness  of  the  materials  in  our  armoury — British   Ned.  Journal, 

July  25,  1858,  p.  509. — Braitlncaiies  Rc(ro$}>ect — Pari  xxxyiii. 


WHY  DO  OUR  YOUNG  MEN  GO  TO  PARIS  ? 

Paris  continues  to  he  the  favorite  resort  of  foreign  students,  who 
are  impelled  by  various  considerations  to  visit  it.  Among  these  are 
many  of  our  own  countrymen,  who,  as  a  body,  form  a  well  marked 
feature  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 

Most  of  the  American  medical  students  are  young  men,  who,  hav- 
ing just  graduated  at  home,  repair  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  what 
their  affectionate  friends  call  "finishing  their  education  l"  This  pro- 
ed  to  take  from  three  months  to  two  years,  and  to  its 
accomplishment  the  dollars  ofthewealthy  "governor"  aro  ungrudging, 
ly  applied,  or  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor,  but  affectionate  father, 
freely  given  with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer.  In  some  instances  the 
young  man  has  from  the  proceeds  of  his  own  labor  saved  the  money 
neccessary  to  support  him  while  thus  employed.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  state  that  frequently  the  time  and  money  are  well  spent — 
but  it  is  also  very  true  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  student 
had  much  better  have  remained  at  home. 

A  visit  to  Pari>  is  not  now  as    indispensibly  necessary  to   the  per- 
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feet  acquirement  of  a  medical  education  as  it  was  in  the  student 
days  of  our  fathers.  We  now  have  our  medical  schools  by  dozens, 
supplied  with  teachers  who  have  themselves  studied  their  particular 
specialties  in  Europe,  who  keep  themselves  "booked  up"  on  all  the 
improvements  of  the  day,  and  who  in  their  native  tongue  can  certain- 
ly impart  information  more  rapidly  and  clearly  than  that  received 
through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language.  We  have  in  addition  nu- 
merous hospitals  where  excellent  clinical  instruction  is  given  by  com- 
petent physicians  and  surgeons,  and  where — what  is  better — there 
are  many  opportunities  for  the  young  man  to  become  an  assistant  or 
dresser  and  thus  familiarize  himself  with  diseases  at  the  bedside,  un- 
masked by  theories  and  trammelled  by  oratory. 

Paris  is  an  excellent  place  for  the  study  of  specialities,  especially 
if  the  student  desires  to  make  his  living  in  future  by  lecturing.  There 
are  certainly  many  advantages  for  such  ;  but  in  our  opinion  these — 
great  as  they  are — are  much  overrated,  with  perhaps  the  exceptional 
instances  of  those  relating  to  sexual  diseases  of  women,  and  to  cuta- 
neous disorders,  both  of  which  are  well  understood  in  Paris,  and  both 
freely  within  reach  of  the  student.  But  the  mass  of  students  are 
those  who  intend  to  follow  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. Neglecting  the  rich  advantages  that  the  hospitals  of  New  Or- 
leans, Charleston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnatti,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  American  cities  furnish  scarcely  has  the  young 
graduate  received  his  "parchment"  than — if  the  "funds"  can  be  so 
arranged — he  is  off  to  Paris  !  Arrived  in  that  city,  his  first  care  af- 
ter having  secured  rooms,  is  usually  to  engage  a  French  teacher  ;  his 
next  to  select  his  hospitals  and  "courses."  A  few  days  suffice  to 
education  derived  from  such  sources  as  the  sound,  clear,  philosophical 
and  truthful  doctrines  of  Astley  Cooper,  John  Hunter,  and  hosts  of 
others  both  living  and  dead,  for  the  geseous  pabulum  furnished  by 
Malgaigne  et  omne  id  genus. 

Read  Malgaigne's  work  on  fractures — vast,  erudite,  and  profound  ! 
Go  into  the  fracture  wards  of  that  distinguished  surgeon,  and  witness 
deformity,  bungling,  and  imbecility  !  Let  us  ask  the  most  rabid  pro 
Gallic  student,  whether  in  case  he  should  tracture  his  femur,  he  would 
commit  its  treatment  to  the  tender  mercies  of  French  surgery,  even 
with  Malgaigne  at  the  helm.  What  would  our  answer  be  ?  Probably 
in  this  wise  ;  "Get  an  American  or  an  English  man  to  attend  to  me,  the 
French  don't  treat  fractures  well."  And  now  let  us  ask  what  do 
they  treat  well?     Do  the  French  physicians  treat  typhus  well  ?  or 
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urinary  disor<  I 

ire  do?    Can  they  1 
iiit ':     Wherein  lies  their  excellent 
will  Bi      •         i       1'      <  b  exi  el  d  inni 

Email  details,  and  fanciful  pro!  9  of  investigation ;  buti 

do  Dot  find  that,  outside  of  a  f<  w  sj  i  •  ialti< 
■  ■ 

Bider  that  the  great  aim  of  m<  dical  .-• 
Bhould   be   to  prolong  human   life  and  to  lessen  human  tufi 

this  point  is  the  most  nearly  arrive  at  should  be  that 
most  resorted  to  by  Btudents  of  every  nation.     I-  France  entitled  to 
We  Bhould  think  not.     In  1854,  the  deaths  in  the 
genera]  administration  at  Paris,  amounted  in  the 
in  every  Bix  and  a  half  patients.     Opposed  to  this, 
I  that  the  report  of  the  New  York  Hospital*  for  the  year  1  356, 
gives  a  record  of  3/274   patients  treated,  of  whom  201  died,  making 
an  average  of  about  one  out  of  every  llv  patients.     "When   we  i«- 
flect  upon  the  number  of  "coroner's  cases,"  those  produced  by  | 
or  1  y  tearful  and  violent  accidents,  such  as  fractures  of  the  skull,  gun. 
shot  wounds,  railroad  injuries,   concussions  of  the  brain,  sun  stroke, 
etc.,  which  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  New  York  Hospital, 
and  forming  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  deaths  reported,  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  successful  treatment  of  disease  is  much  more  manifest. 
If  we  American  physicians  and  Surgeons,  despite  the  bad  character 
of  our  cases,  our  drunkards  and  our  violence,  our  stabs,  steamboat  cx- 
08,  railroad  disasters,  etc.,  are  able  to  show  a  mortality  in  a  hos- 
pital solely  for  acute  diseases,  of  but  one  to  nearly  two  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  hospitals  of  the  whole  ol  the  French  metropo- 
lis,  where,  owing  to  efficient  police  regulations,  coroners  cases  and 
show  him  that  it  is  necessary    to  make  the  acquaintace  of  some  inU  me 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  generally  a  '"smart,' '   undergraduate,  and  en- 
gage him  to  impart  private    instruction  in  a  particular  branch.       This 
is  called  taking  "private  course,"  and  commonly  consists  of  a  bedside 
lecture  of  an  hour's  duration,  three  times  a  week  for  which  the    Bum 

*  A  report  of  the  New  York  Hospital  for  the  year  1850  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  As  we  had,  conveniently,  no  other  mean*  of  making  a  comparison  of 
results,  we  were  obliged— at  the  risk  of  seeming  partially — to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  statistics  thus  furnished.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  requisite  daia  for  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  mortality 
in  our  great  American  hospitals,  and  that  of  the  hospitals  ot  London,  Dublin, 
Paris,  and  the  larger  continential  cities. 
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of  60  francs  ($12)  is  usually  expected  ;  occasionally,  where  two  or 
three  club  together,  the  expense  is  slightly  reduced.  Dissecting  fac- 
ilities are  nominally  free  to  all,  but  the  stranger  has  to  pay  taxes  in 
the  form  of  fees,  to  hospital  internes,  demonstrators,  etc  ,  which,  with 
incidentals,  cause  the  monthly  expenses  to  amount  to  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  much,  as  they  do  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia — the  only 
advantage  gained  being  a  greater  profusion  of  material,  which  is 
scarcely  of  benefit,  as  it  induces  haste  and  carelessness  in  the  work. 

A  visit  to  Paris  does  good  in  several  ways  ;  it  teaches  that  the 
great  professional  lights  of  continental  cities  are  but  human  after  all. 
It  shows  us  that  men  whose  ipse  dixit  is  taken  for  law  and  gospel  by 
such  outside  barbarians  as  ourselves,  are  but  merely  the  leaders  of 
cliques  in  their  own  cities,  whose  statements  have  but  little  weight 
except  among  their  own  particular  "sets."  In  Paris  as  much  as  in 
any  large  city — perhaps  more — do  we  find  cliqueism  and  mutual  dis- 
trust, jealously,  and  disbelief,  rife  and  universal  among  members  of  our 
profession.  Among  rivals  facts  are  denied,  reasoning  changed,  and 
positive  assertions  met  with  that  indescribable  shrug  of  the  shoulder, 
showing  general  distrust  in  each  other's  truthfulness,  sagacity,  or  sin- 
cerity. Familiar  examples  of  cliqueism,  mutual  distrust,  and  positive 
opposition  in  teachings  and  in  practice  may  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  the 
leading  rivals  in  the  specialty  of  venereal  diseases,  or  in  that  of  the 
eye.  These  are  but  well-marked  examples  of  the  general  attitude  of 
the  Parisian  medical  profession  and  the  position  of  its  luminaries  We 
have  the  friends  of  the  Ecraseur,  and  we  have  its  determined  oppo- 
nents. We  have  those  who  bleed  and  purge  in  typhus  fever,  and  we 
have  those  who  treat  their  cases  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and  in 
fact  in  almost  every  case  where  a  decidedly  strong  ground  is  taken  by 
a  man  of  mark  in  favor  of  a  particular  theory  or  hobby,  we  have  some 
equally  intelligent  and  well-known  individual  holding  opposite  ground. 
To  such  a  place  do  our  young  medical  men  rush  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion !  neglecting  home  advantages  and  exchanging  the  solid  practical 

[Turn  to  p  415  line  28,  word  "education."  read  to  p.  416,  line  30,  -words  'coroner's  cases  and'' 
then  read  from  line  33,  words  v'great  disasters  "] 

''great  disasters' '  are  very  rare — if,  as  we  say,  we  are  able,  despite 
such  disadvantages,  to  bear  such  an  exceedingly  favorable  comparison 
in  our  results,  why  do  our  young  men  leave  the  sound,  safe,  reliable, 
and  judicious  instruction  of  that  hospital,  and  of  many  other  similar 
institutions  in  our  own  country,  for  the  teachings  of  under-graduate 
internes — for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  private  course  with  an  eminent 


specialist,  "who  has  do  oonnection  with  the  man 

of  following  in  the 
■1.  Becquerel,  Trousseau,  or  Velpeau,  eagerly  end( 
see  through  a  crowd  of  students  "five  deep,"  and  b  mass  of  bal 
while   bed-curtains?      Under  Buch  circumstances,  the  words  of  the 
"luminary"  are  but  faintly  understood,  aud  t1  ply   a 

"remote  circun 

■■  inveighing  against  of  Parisian  Btudy 

when  properly  undertaken  and  systematically  carried  out  with  judg- 
ment and  industry  ;  but  we  wish  to  raise  our  voice  against  this  indis- 
criminate rush  of  young  men  to  Paris,  to  the  great  neglect  of  the 
hospital  and  other  advantages  which  they  have  at  home.  In  our 
opinion,  one  year  spent  in  one  of  our  own  hospitals  will  do  more  good 
and  fit  an  intelligent  young  man  hotter  to  practice  his  profession  suc- 
cessfully in  prolonging  the  lives  of  his  patients,  or  in  diminishing 
sufferings,  than  three  years  in  Paris,  or  two  in  London,  spent  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  There,  foreigners  like  ourselves,  can  rarely  expect 
ehances  as  "internes"  in  the  hospitals  ;  we  are  consequently  thrown 
with  the  sea  of  students — with  the  "vulgar  herd"  of  such  as,  like  our- 
selves, are  outsiders.  At  home,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  an 
exception,  when  a  young  man  really  desires  a  hospital  berth,  but  what 
industry,  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  a  little  diplomacy,  will  secure  it  for 
him. 

In  Paris  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  class  of  young  men  who  arc 
perfectly  insane  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages  of  Paris  !  These  are 
usually  young  men  who,  never  having  studied  before,  go  to  Paris,  aud 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  really  endeavor  diligently  to  improve 
themselves.  Such,  of  course,  quickly  find  out  that  they  are  learning 
every  hour  !  Elated  with  the  discovery,  they  ascribe  it  all  to  Paris — 
magical  Paris  ! 

Another  class  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  praise  Paris,  bi 
by  doii  increasing  their  own  eclat  at  home.    Still  another 

oialists,  who,  certainly,  generally  are  much  improved 
London,  Pari-,  or  Vienna  ;  these,  with  a  few  students 
who  having  carefully  studied  at  home,  after  spending  one  or  two  year- 
in  their  native  hospitals,  or  several  years  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion, repair  to  Paris,  and  by  reason  of  previous  training,  can  readily 
pick  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  These  are  the  men  who  are  bene- 
fited by  a  Parisian  course — who  can  stand  the  glitter,  humbug,  oratory 
and  reputation  of  theorists,  specialists,  and  lecturers,  and  return  home 
benefited  and  improved    by  their  foreign  sojourn. — N.  Y.  Jour.  Med. 
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THE  VITAL  POINT. 

It  is  well  known  that  M.  Flourens  has  long  since  designated  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  cerebral  mass  as  the  seat  of  that  power  which  pre- 
sides over  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems.  According  to  his 
statement,  the  destruction  of  this  point  invariably  occasions  an  instan- 
taneous suspension  both  of  cardiac  and  pulmonary  movement,  and  the 
immediate  deatli  of  the  animal  without  pain  or  convulsions.  This  has 
been  esteemed  by  many  as  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
those  doctrines,  which,  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  himself,  have 
found  a  multitude  of  champions  assuming  the  name  of  vitalists,  and 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  specific  force  essential  to  life, — presiding 
over  the  various  component  organs,  and  preserving  the  animal  me- 
chanism in  its  normal  state  of  equilibrium.  Believing  that  the  argu- 
ments of  their  more  material  opponents,  who  made  the  scalpel  the  test 
of  everything,  were  fully  answered  by  the  researches  of  Flourons,  they 
exhumed  the  memories  of  Von  Helmont,  Hoffman  and  Stahl,  honored 
them  with  orations,  and  proclaimed  them  the  only  lights  which  had 
illuminated  the  medical  world.  Though  affecting  for  years  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  that  system  of  vivisection,  which  has  really  accomplished 
so  much  of  practical  importance  both  for  Physiology  and  Therapeutics, 
they  became  at  once  its  wannest  friends  and  most  zealous  advocates. 
Though  bound  only  by  a  sort  of  traditional  regard  to  the  abstractions 
of  an  effete  theory,  one  stroke  of  the  knife  awakened  them  to  new  life 
and  energy ;  and  though  ridiculed  as  laggards  in  the  great  march  of 
professional  improvement,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  transformed, 
as  they  supposed,  into  pioneers  and  prophets. 

More  recent  and  accurate  researches,  however,  are  about  to  effect 
another  revolution  in  Medicine,  for  Sequard,  following  the  lead  of  the 
learned  and  laborious  Bernard,  has  overturned  the  whole  theory  of 
Flourens,  and  demonstrated  that  the  "Vital  Point"  is  no  vital  point 
at  all.  The  following  are  his  conclusions,  as  first  published  in  the 
Journal  de  la  Physiologie. 

1.  Death  is  not  always  the  immediate  result  of  ablation  of  the  vital 
point. 

2.  When  death  takes  place  suddenly  after  the  ablation,  it  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  heart 
resulting  from  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
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:).      Irritation   of  I 
.rr  il  or  enfeoblement  of  the  be  irt'a  action,  just  as  ablation  of  the 

\.     After  dividing  the  pneumogastrio  nerve,  the  destruction  of  the 

vital  point  n.-wr  000181008  a  BuddeD  Suspension    of  cardiac  movement 

5.  It  is  not  baeaije  of  the  ablation  of  the  vital  point  that  respira- 
tion Homntiii  i,  bni  rather  on  account  of  the  irritation  of  th*_* 
spinal  marrow. 

Irritation  of  tlio  adjacent    parte   BOmetimes    arrests    respiration 
even  when  the  "vital  point"  is  not  wounded. 

7.  Respiration  and  circulation  can  be  performed  with  force  and 
regularity  for  a  number  of  days  after  ablation  of  the  "vital  point," 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  neither 
the  source  of  vital  power,  nor  the  main  Bpring  of  the  respiratory  appar- 
atus. 

8.  Voluntary  movements,  and  the  sensorial  functions,  are  often 
uninterrupted,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  "vital  point." 

9.  The   "vital  point"  appears  not  to  be  essential  to  life. 

[Southern  Med.  Sf   Surg.  Journal. 
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SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS. 

The  disposition  inherent  in  man,  to  explain  every  thing  which 
occurs  in  nature,  has  in  all  ages  driven  him  to  attribute  those 
phenomena  for  which  bis  knowledge  of  natural  causes  can  fur- 
nish no  solution,  to  supernatural  agencies.  As  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  increase,  the  seemingly  mysterious  operations 
of  nature  are  rendered  clear  and  simple,  and  he  learns  to  sub- 
stitute rational  for  irrational  explanations,  still  it  is  doubtful 
whether  so  plain  an  insight  into  her  arcana  will  ever  be  attained, 
as  to  leave  nothing  on  which  the  superstitious  may  not  seize  to 
gratify  their  appetite  for  the  marvellous.  Astronomy  has  super- 
ceeded  Astrology,  and  comets  arc  no  longer  supposed  to  fore- 
bode dire  calamities,  pestilence  and  death,  the  vulgar  belief  in 
witches  and  wizards  has  past  away,  the  King's  touch  is  not  now 
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as  formerly,  deemed  potent  to  cure  scrofula,  nor  is  lunacy  at- 
tributed to  demoniacal  influences.  All  these  have  given  place  in 
our  times  to  the  vague,  mystical  and  intangible  fantasies  of 
Swedenborg,  the  pseudo  science  of  mesmerism,  and  the  more 
gross  but  not  less  irrational  ravings  of  modern  spiritualists. — 
However  slightly  the  superstitions  which  are  turning  the  heads 
of  so  many  even  among  the  learned,  seem  to  bear  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  scarcely  any  arise  which  are  not  used  by  crafty 
designing  and  unprincipled  charlatans  to  delude  the  ignorant 
and  simple  into  the  belief  that  they  furnish  infallible  means  of 
distinguishing  and  curing  all  the  maladies  with  which  mankind 
is  afflicted.  If  an  individual  is  credulous  enough  to  believe 
that  spirits  of  the  dead  send  messages  to  their  surviving  friends 
through  weak  minded  hysterical  girls,  by  means  of  raps,  table 
turnin'g  or  somnambulic  revelations,  he  can  very  easily  be  made 
to  believe  that  these  same  spirits  by  means  of  the  same  instru- 
mentality, can  look  through  a  man  as  though  he  were  made  of 
glass,  examine  all  his  organs  and  viscera,  and  distinguish  the 
most  trivial  abnormalities.  This  is  no  new  trick  however,  but 
the  old  and  nearly  exhausted  trick  of  clairvoyance  revived. — 
Without  going  very  minutely  into  a  description  of  the  so  called 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  some  of 
those  which  seem  to  one  who  does  not  understand  them,  very  won- 
derful and  perhaps  inexplicable.  Of  the  rappings  we  have  only  to 
say  that  no  raps  were  ever  produced  without  the  direct  agency 
and  design  of  the  mediums.  Their  methods  of  producing  them 
have  been  repeatedly  exposed,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
without  any  qualification  whatever,  that  those  mediums  who 
pretend  that  these  raps  are  produced  in  any  other  way  than 
through  their  own  direct  and  conscious  agency  are  imposters. — 
Table  tipping  is  differently  explained  and  the  medium  may  really 
suppose  that  he  is  receiving  communications  from  the  dead  by 
this  means,  unconscious  that  the  table  is  moved  by  his  own  mus- 
cular exertions. 

The  medium,  as  he  is  called  in  the  jargon  of  spiritualism,  sits 
down  at  a  varnished  table  and  places  his  hands  on  the  extended 
leaf,  believing  implicitly  that  through  him,  some  spirit  will  in  a 
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II  ta  that  the  spirit"-  •   will  be  annous 

.  that  two  tips  will  be  giv(  affirmative  and 

is  a  negative  i  With  tins  belief  and  expectati 

.  the  heat  of  his  hai 
and  r  In  this  condition   a  very  Blight 

traction  of  the  muscles  of  his  arm  will  cause  the  table  I 
and  fall. 

■  this  result  will  surely   happen   causes   I 
e  tntractiona  involuntarily  ami  unc  rosciously,  bu  rtainly 

and  effectually  as  an  exercise  oi"  the  will  \  roduces  any  mua 
movement  whatever.  This  will  be  readily  understood  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem— when  the  spirit  is  asked  a  question  requiring  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  the  medium's  thought  and  expectation  that  the 
table  will  tip  twice  causes  a  stimulus  to  be  carried  along  the 
nerves  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm  which  pn .duces 
two  successive  contractions  resulting  in  the  ex]  ected  ti]  s.  This 
is  not  so  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  a  musician  will  become 
deeply  interested  in  conversation  and  all  the  while  continue  to 
play  some  tune  involuntarily  and  without  any  consciousness  of 
what  he  is  doing,  each  tone  recorded  on  the  sensorium  being  the 
direct  stimulus  for  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  next  in  succession — nor  that  a  person 
starting  to  walk  to  a  certain  place  if,  as  sometimes  occuis,  he  is 
so  much  preoccupied  with  thought  as  not  to  observe  the  objects 
around  him,  will  often  find  with  astonishment  that  his  steps  have 
conducted  him  to  another  place  but  to  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  frequently  before. 

Time  and  space  will  only  permit  us  to  give  this  brief  ex]  lai.a- 
ion  <>f  the  apparently  mysterious  phenomenon  of  spiritual 
tipping.  To  make  4t  clearly  understood  by  one  unfamiliar  with 
physiology  would  require  an  extended  treatise  on  the  function! 
of  the  brain.  Speaking,  writing  and  seeing  mediums  when 
under  the  inlluence  of  the  putative  spirit  are  nearly  in  th< 
mental  condition  as  a  person  in  a  state  of  somnambulism  or  in 
what  is  known  as   the  mesmeric   state.     In   somnambulism   the 
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senses  are  asleep,  while  the  sensorium  and  cerebrum  are  av 
Images  formerly  impressed  on  the  scnsorium  are  reproduci 
vividly  as  though  they  were  objective  instead  of  subjective,  and 
actions  are  performed  as  puiposively  and  accurately  as  though 
they  were  the  result  of  volition  in  the  waking  state.  When  the 
somnambulist  awakes  he  can  remember  nothing  -which  he  has 
done  in  his  sleep. 

The  mesmeric  state  is  very  similar  to  this  except  that  then 
the  senses  are  more  or  less  awake,  while  the  will  is  completely 
in  abeyance,  so  much  so,  that  during  this  state,  scarcely  any 
voluntary  movements  are  made  by  the  subject. 

A  good  subject  for  mesmerism  as  he  is  called,  is  usually  a 
person  of  a  weak  will,  but  strong  emotions  and  impulses — and  a 
vivid  imagination.  The  operator  having  previously  impressed 
his  imagination  very  strongly,  makes  him  believe  that  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  manipulations  or  ceremonies,  it  matters  little 
what,  he  will  be  thrown  into  a  certain  condition  provided  he 
does  not  bring  his  will  into  exercise  "to  resist  the  influence" — 
When  fully  prepared  the  subject  is  shown  a  cane  which  he  is 
told  is  a  snake,  or  a  tumbler  of  water  is  given  him  for  a  glass  of 
brandy,  he  may  see  the  cane,  and  taste  the  water,  but  his  will 
•being  in  abeyance,  and  his  mind  being  no  longer  under  its  influ- 
ence but  under  that  of  the  operator,  he  neglects  or  does  not 
notice  the  image  of  the  cane  and  the  taste  of  the  water  but 
directs  his  attention  to  the  impression  of  the  image  of  a  snake 
and  the  taste  of  brandy  which  the  authoritative  assertion  of  the 
mesmerizer  aided  by  his  own  memory  brings  out  on  the  senso- 
rium — and  the  cane  is  as  really  a  snake  to  him,  as  it  is  a  cane 
to  everybody  else.  He  is  directed  to  close  his  eyes,  and  an 
imaginary  scene  is  described  by  the  operator  who  tells  him  that 
he  sees  it  before  him  and  then  asks  him  if  he  does  see  it — in  a 
few  moments  it  is  impressed  on  his  brain  so  vividly,  that  it  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  on  him,  that  a  real  scene  would  were  it 
spread  out  before  his  eyes — in  short  it  produces  a  subjective, 
while  the  latter  would  occasion  an  objective  perception.  The 
medium  who  sees  spirits  and  other  wonderful  and  invisible  things, 
is  in  a  condition  almost  precisely  similar.     One  of  Coler'nige's 
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itiful  and  imaginative  poems  wae 
This  h  ccellent  example  of  a  conn  f  intellect- 

rations  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  the  i 
The  speaking  medium,  who  is  in  &  state  of  Bomnambul 
merism  or  whatever  else  we  please  to  call  it,  whose  will 

hut  whose  intellect  is  awake  and   active,   furnishes    anothc 
ample  of  the  same  phenomenon.     In  this  state  he  gives  utterance 
Cted  train  of  thought  either  in  prose  or  verse,  and  the 
extreme    ratability    with    which    some    mediums    express   their 
thoughts, contrasted  with  the  hesitancy  and  1 1  lament  they 

exhibit  when  making  voluntary  communications,  while  naturally 
enough  exciting  wonder  in  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  only 
shows  the  weakness  of  a  will  which  is  able  to  control  the  intel- 
lect so  imperfectly.  The  writing  medium  writes  involuntarily, 
what  the  speaking  medium  would  recite. 

Were  the  Physiology  of  the  brain  better  understood  and  its 
normal  functions  more  accurately  known,  its  abnormal  conditions 
would  no  longer  excite  the  superstitious  amazement  of  gaping 
crowds,  and  should  any  person  assert  the  inane  twaddle  of  a  me- 
dium to  be  a  spiritual  communication  he  would  be  regarded  as 
much  a  curiosity  of  ignorance,  as  he  who  should  seriously  ac- 
count for  the  fire  and  smoke  from  Mount  Vesuvius  by  declaring 
it  to  be  the  forge  of  Vulcan. 


The  spaniel  of  the  Bath  Times,  unable  to  controvert  any 

of  our  statements  regarding  that  paper,  professes  to  care  noth- 
ing about  its  reputation  as  a  "pot  house  brawler.'*  &c,  but  pro- 
nounces the  statement  contained  in  the  following  lines  "  basely 
dishonest — maliciously  false — an  unmitigated  Irredeemable  lie." 

"We  close  by  remarking  that  the  sheet  which  he  has  bi  looted  as  his 
organ,  publishes  almost  in  contact  with  his  article,  advertisements 
headed  "A  Proclamation  to  the  Ladies,"  announcing  pilh  to  j>ro- 
curc  abortion,  with  others  of  a  like  deliciously  moral  chara 

"No  advertisement"  he  goes  on  to  state  "has  ever  appeared  in  our 
columns  of  pills  designed  to  procure  abortioD  ;  and  the  very  advi 
ment  to  which  reference  is  made  has  been  published   not  only   in  the 
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secular,  but  in  the  religious  papers  of  the  State — the  papers  in  Port- 
land included.  More  than  this  :  the  general  agents  in  this  State  for 
Dr.  Cheesman's  pills — of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  which  we  know 
nothing  and  have  said  nothing — are  H.  H.  Hay  &  Co.,  of  Portland — 
respectable  druggists — and  among  the  local  agents  announced  in  our 
own  State,  are  regular  physicians  of  the  Reporter  School,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  "Maine  Medical  Association." 

Is  the  proprietor  of  the  Times  a  fool,  that  he  thinks  to  escape 
by  this  subterfuge  ?  Does  he  insult  the  public  by  supposing 
that  they  can  not  see  through  the  miserable  gauze,  which  does 
not  at  all  conceal  the  object  of  these  advertisements  ?  He  cannot 
avoid  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  The  excuse  that 
religious  papers  advertise  "and  regular  physicians  of  the  Repor- 
ter School"  sell  these  pills  will  not  suffice  as  an  evasion.  The 
more  reason  why  the  secular  papers  be  on  their  guard. 

But  mark  the  effrontery  of  the  thing  who  makes  this  denial, 
and  charges  us  with  falsehood.  In  the  very  issue  of  his  sheet, 
from  which  the  above  is  cut,  an  advertisement  appears  in  one  of 
the  most  prominent  columns,  and  on  the  second  page  of  his 
paper,  (the  editorial  page,)  announcing  somebody's  "Celebrated 
Female  Pills,"  and  containing  the  following  : 

"To  Married  Ladies  it  is  peculiarly  suited.  It  will,  in  a  short 
time,  bring  on  the  monthly  period  with  regularity. 

Caution.  These  pills  should  not  be  taken  by  females  during  the 
FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  of  Pregnancy,  as  they  are  sure  to 
bring  on  Miscarriages,  but  at  any  other  time  they  arc  "perfectly  safe" 

We  can  only  wonder  at  the  audacity  of  one  who  so  palpably 
lies  and  gives  himself  the  lie,  in  his  own  black  and  white,  on  the 
same  page.  We  were  prepared  to  be  astonished  at  his  impu- 
dence when  we  heard  of  his  excruciatingly  witty  efforts  in  biog- 
raphy, but  now  the  "  force  of  astonishment  can  no  farther  go." 
We  leave  this  unblushing  fabricator  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
own  readers,  only  pausing  to  demand  the  names  of  the  "physi- 
cians of  the  Reporter  school  and  members  of  the  Maine  Medical 
Association"  who  act  as  agents  for  such  remedies. 
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PORTLAND  school  FOR  MEDICAL  INSTR1 

lib 
which  is  now  jot 
roucb  I  that 

■ 

:it. 
B  want  which  medical  students  have  lung 
.  and  which   i  |  lied  b} 

intended  t  ■  obviate  the  nec< 
on  medical  lectures  but  to  prepare  the  student  to  derive  the 
le  benefit   from    them.      It  him   th   . 

•  training  in  all  the  departments  of  medical  science 
requisite  for  a  complete  medical  education,  commencing  with  the 
mjre  rudimentary    and     earning   him    by   regular    gradations 

gh   the  entire  curriculum.      Instruction  by  recitati 
given  daily  in  Anatomy,  Pbvsiology,  Materia  Medica, 
Obstetrics  and  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  by 
two  or  more  lectures  each  week  on  Auscultation  and  Percussion 
and  on  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women.     Clinical  instruction 
is  given  daily  in  the  Portland  Dispens  1  opportuniti 

afforded  for  seeing  practice  in  the  Marine  and  city  hos]  itals. 

During  the  Spring  and  Winter  terms  material  fur  dissection 
is  furnished  the  students  at  cost,  and  anatomical  and  surgical 
demonstrations  are  made  before  the  class  on  the  cadaver. 

We  wish  this  school  all  the  success  which  it  most  richly  m 
and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  intend  to 
commence  the  study  of  medicine. 


We  have  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  the  Report  of 

the  Trustees  and  Buperi  it  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital, 

from  the  excellent  Superintendent  of  that  institution,  1 
M.  Harlow.      The  Trustees  report,  regarding  the  year  jn 
pired,  a  term  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  free  from  fatal 
iiiies  or  prostrating  disease,  and  that  "more  than  an  average 
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proportion  of  the  patients  have  been  either  wholly,  or  at  least 
partially,  restored  to  health."  They  also  speak  in  terms  of  high 
approbation,  of  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  the  officers  and 
others  connected  with  the  Hospital,  and  recommend  many  im- 
provements as  almost  indispensable  to  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Harlow's  report  refers  to  the  same  subjects,  and  enters 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  economy  and  management  of 
the  asylum.     We  copy  the  following  statistics  : 

"We  commenced  the  year  with  two  hundred  and  eight  patients — one 
hundred  and  eighteen  males,  and  ninety  females.  We  have  since  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  twenty-six — seventy-two  males,  and  fifty-four 
females  ;  making  a  total  under  treatment  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
four — one  hundred  and  ninety  males,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
females. 

We  have  discharged,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six — 
seventy-three  males,  and  fifty-three  females.  We  have  remaining, 
to-day,  two  hundred  and  eight — one  hundred  and  seventeen  males, 
and  ninety-one  females. 

The  condition  of  those  discharged,  was  as  follows  : — fifty-nine  were 
recovered — thirty-seven  males,  and  twenty-two  females ;  twenty-five 
were  improved — sixteen  males,  and  nine  females;  eighteen  were  un- 
improved— ten  males  and  eight  females ;  twenty-four  have  died — ten 
males,  and  fourteen  females. 

The  causes  of  death  were,  consumption,  six  ;  marasmus,  four  ;  ex- 
haustion, three;  continued  fever,  three;  congestion  of  brain,  two 
disease  of  heart,  ttvo  •  dropsy,  one;  paralysis,  one;  diarrhea,  one 
epilepsy,  one. 

All  but  four  of  those  who  died,  were  chronic,  incurable  cases  of  in- 
sanity, in  whom  the  disease  had  existed  for  several  years,  and  in  whom 
all  hope  of  recovery  had  long  since  been  abandoned.  Such  persons 
resist  feebly,  attacks  of  the  common  ills  of  life ;  it  often  requires  but  a 
small  amount  of  additional  disease,  to  break  the  already  attenuated 
thread. 

The  following  remarks  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  classes, 
and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
they  make  it  a  point,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  to  urge  the 
importance  of  the  subject  considered  upon  their  patients. 

Among  the  many  pathological  conditions  of  the  physical  system  con- 
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•re  common  than  a 
of  the  stomaoh  and  bowels.     Rarely  do  we  meet  an  Insane  person  iu 
whom  we  do  not  find  an  irregular  ippetite,  indigestion  an  1  constij 
Not  unfrequently  these  symptoms  exist  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the 

pmentof  mental  disturbance,  and  are,  as  we  bell 
prima:  which,  with  early  attention  and  proper  treatment,  might 

I  and  save  the  individual  from  becoming  an  unforl 
vietim  to  tlii<  di  Many  delusions  and  hallucination 

common  in  a  large  class  of  the  insane,  such  as  the  presence  of  poii 

D  1  drink,  the  sin  and  evil  consequences  of  eating,  the  existence  of 

and  other  reptiles  in  the  stomach,  may,  and  undoubtedly  do  arise 

lliar  morbid,   irritable  state  of  that   org  Nothing 

90  much  to  change  the  stomach  from  a  normal  to  an  abnorm 
dition  as  the  present  dietetic  habits  of  our  people,  and,  as  the  bra 
immediate  connection  and  sympathy  with  the  stoma--'  *  upon 

the  former  is  obvious.     Many  a  bend-ache  an  Lf  .'  \  many  a 

fit  of  sickness  of  culminating  in  hopeless  insanity,  have  their  r 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  late  supper. 

Of  all  the  agents  within  the  reach  of  man  for  preventing,  removing 
or  alleviating  the  ills  to  wbich  flesh  is  heir,  there  is  none  more  control- 
ling, none  more  potent,  than  that  part  of  medicine  which  relate-  to  diet 
or  food.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  food  and  drink  go  to  make  the 
component  parts  of  the  blood  which  form  the  body  in  all  its  minute  and 
most  wonderful  structure.  Then,  if  we  would  have  a  body  with  all 
its  functions  harmonizing  in  every  particular,  we  must  be  careful  in 
selecting  our  aliment.  How  few  there  are  who  realize  this  important 
truth,  or  who  consider  the  effect  of  diet  upon  the  mind.  When  the 
stomach  is  mal  treated,  the  mind  suffers  accordingly.  When  we  lose 
the  control  of  appetite,  then  wo  lose  the  right  use  of  reaa  o  and  become 
more  completely  enslaved  to  our  lusts  than  the  lowest  animal  of  the 
brute  creation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  manliness  and  comfort  of  con- 
tinued intellectual  strength — the  moral  perception  and  virtue  of  the 
mind,  depend  upon  a  proper  physiological  diet.  The  same  means  we 
employ  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  their  functions  will  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  mind.  A  stomach  judiciously  cared  for.  will  give,  through 
pare  blood  and  a  healthy  brain,  the  manifestations  of  a  Bound  mind.'' 

The  foundation  of  gastric  disease  is  not  unfrequently  commen 
childhood,  by  the  use  of  highly  concentrated  and  improper  food.     The 
common  practice  of  feeding  children  with  aliment  scarcely  (it  t 
stomach  of  an  adult,  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  all  p 
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Its  effect  upon  the  menial  and  physical  growth  of  the  child  is  greater 
than  is  generally  imputed  to  it.  Much  of  the  feeble  health  so  preva- 
lent at  the  present  day  may  be  traced  to  improper  habits  of  diet. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  now  so  general,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  that  can  be  employed  to  impair  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs,  and  prevent  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers.  Its  pernicious  effect  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is 
obvious  to  all  who  are  called  to  treat  the  insane.  A  large  class  of  our 
patients  have  been  addicted  to  its  inveterate  use,  and  in  many  cases 
it  has  been  a  prominent  cause  in  developing  the  disease. 

The  assigned  causes  of  insanity  of  those  admitted  during  the  year, 
are,  ill  health,  twenty-eight;  religious  excitement,  eleven;  domestic 
affliction,  eleven ;  intemperance,  eight;  over  exertion,  seven;  injury 
of  head,  five ;  masturbation,  five  ;  puerperal,  four ;  spiritualism,  three  ; 
disappointed  affection,  three ;  fright,  two  ;  disappointment  in  business 
two ;  defective  education,  two ;  epilepsy,  two ;  loss  of  friends,  one ; 
poisoning,  one ;  paralysis,  one.' ' 

The  reports  are  brief,  yet  not  so  brief  as  to  leave  any  room 
for  questioning  the  utility  of  the  Hospital,  or  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  its  officers.  We  trust  that  the  Legislature  will 
receive  them  with  as  large  a  degree  of  liberality  as  justice  to 
other  objects  for  which  appropriations  are  to  be  made  will  admit 
of. 


Braithwaites  Retrospect.  It  seems  almost  absurd  to  re- 
commend so  popular  a  publication  as  this,  and  we  have  hardly 
the  courage  to  say  anything  further  than  merely  to  announce 
its  reception.  Judging  from  what  we  hear,  Braithwaite  is  as 
great  a  favorite  with  the  laity  as  with  the  profession,  To  the 
latter  it  is  invaluable,  being  indeed  an  ''abstract  of  practical 
medicine  and  surgery,"  of  the  most  ample  kind.  Part  the 
thirty-eighth,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  arti. 
cle  on  "Counter  Irritants"  in  the  present  number  has  been  laid 
on  our  table  by  Francis  Blake,  Esq.,  No.  68  Exchange  street. 


We  had  prepared  notices  of  several  other  publications,  but 
are  compelled  to  defer  them  until  our  next,  to  make  room  for 
other  matter. 
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Tim:  Knicki  el      Thu  sterling  old 

Amen  ial  literature  has  reached  its  fifty-third  volume, 

ami  its  host  of  readers  will  bear  us  out  in  the  -.that 

"Old  Knick's"  "eye  1  prown  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 

January  and  February  numbers  have 
is,  and,  were  not  sufficiently  illusl 

and  embellishing,  the  proprietors  have  added  to  tl 
ning  ]  atterns  of  excelling  nature" — to  wit :  portraits  i 
Washington  Irving  and  Hknky  \v.  Longfellow.    We  0 

Ives  that  we  know  a  good  thing  when  we  sec  it.  and  arc 
willing  to  stake  our  reputation  on  the  belief  that  the     . 

can  whip  the  whole  host  of  its  scurvy  imitators,  "with 
its  left  hand,  and  eyes  shut."'  LOUIS  G  AT  LORD  CLARK  and 
Dr.  James  0.  NOYBS  are  the  editors,  but  subscribers  will  he 
attended  to  by  enclosing  their  address  and  three  dollars  to  Jon 
A.  GrRAYj  16  and  18  Jacob  street,  New  York. 
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Josiau  M.  Blake,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Otisfield,  in 
this  State  July  4th,  1817.  He  died  in  Bridgton,  January  18th,  1- 
in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age.  His  father  was  a  physician  of  much  emi- 
nence, distinguished  equally  for  his  professional  skill,  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  his  high  moral  worth.  During  his  early  youth,  Dr.  Blake 
divided  his  time,  as  is  customary  in  the  country,  between  the  healthful 
pursuit  of  agriculture  and  attendance  at  school.  He  very  early  exhib- 
ited much  mechanical  ingenuity  and  displayed  great  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  tools,  whieh  afterwards  proved  of  service  to  him,  in  the 
construction  of  many  surgical  appliances,  which  the  cxegency  of  a 
frequently  demands  before  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary 
sources. 

His  academic  education  was  mostly  obtained  at  Bridgton  academy, 
where  he  prepared  for  admission  to  college  and  pursued  the  col] 
studies  so  far  that  had  he  followed  out  the  design  he  had  at  that  time 
of  entering  on  a  collegiate  course,  he  could  have  entered  in  the  sopho- 
more year.     In  183*  he  commenced  the  study  of  Medicine  with  his 
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father,  and  received  his  diploma  from  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  in 
1841.  He  then  spent  some  time  in  the  Hospital  at  Chelsea  and 
early  in  the  year  1842,  commenced  the  practice  of  Medicine  in  Barri- 
son.  He  remained  there  only  a  year  however,  and  then  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father  in  Otisfield  where  he  remained  until  the 
Spring  of  1849.  In  the  fall  of  1843  he  married  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Lutiier  Fitch,  of  this  city,  by  whom  he  had  five  children  all 
of  whom  are  now  living. 

On  leaving  Otisfield  he  went  to  Wiscasset,  where  he  remained  only 
a  short  time,  long  enough  however,  to  win  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  to  acquire  no  small 
reputation  for  professional  skill.  In  October,  1850  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  during  the  winter  of  1851,  he  attended  medical  lectures  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia  whence  he  was  soon 
summoned  to  attend  his  father  in  his  last  illness. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  he  re-established  himself  in  Otisfield, 
where  he  remained  until  December,  1851  when  he  removed  to  Bridg- 
ton  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  he  died. 

As  a  surgeon  Dr.  Blake  had  no  superior  in  the  State.  His  know- 
ledge of  Anatomy  was  perfect  and  his  memory  was  singularly  retentive, 
so  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  in  any  operation.  His  judgment  was 
sound  and  correct,  and  he  was  invariably  cool  and  collected  in  every 
emergency,  his  hand  never  trembled,  his  eye  never  faltered,  even  when 
engaged,  as  he  frequently  was,  in  critical  and  capital  operations. 

In  operative  Surgery  his  mechanical  skill  was  of  infinite  value  to 
him.  Among  many  important  operations  which  he  performed  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  was  the  tying  of  the   subclavian  artery. 

Had  he  lived  longer,  or  been  situated  where  his  talents  might  have 
been  more  generally  known  and  appreciated,  he  would  have  risen  to 
great  eminence  and  even  reached  the  highest  place  as  an  operative 
surgeon.  As  a  physician,  his  sound  practical  intellect  led  him  to 
devote  more  attention  to  acquiring  an  insight  into  facts  and  principles 
than  to  indulging  in  mere  speculative  theorizing. 

His  mind  was  synthetical  rather  than  analytical.  He  had  the  power 
of  combining  facts  and  reaching  general  conclusions,  rather  than  of 
isolating  and  separating  the  distinct  symptoms  and  circumstances  in  a 
case.  If  his  diagnosis  was  less  exact  and  minutely  accurate  than  that 
of  some,  it  was  always  founded  on  good  reasons  and  was  generally 
correct.  His  treatment  was  always  judicious  and  remarkably  success- 
ful.    Morally,  he  was  open,  frank  and  generous,  warm  hearted  and 
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impulsive  to  a  f   ilt     II-  o<  .  ■ ..  or  Beldom  acted  from  policj  <»r  with 

a  fixed  motive  and  consequently  while  be  made  many  warm  friends, 

•\\  excited  enmity. 

He  could  d  vet  ooncenl  aversion  or  dislike  under  the  hypocritical 

mask  of  apparent  friendship.     If  his  last  days  were  embittered  by  the 

calumnies  of  enemies  an  1  detractors  it  is  s  satisfaction  to  bis  friends  to 

grave  in  which  these  are  buried  with  him  can  neither 

..!  nor  tarnish  the  bright  and  noble  traits  which  adorned  bischax- 

iii'l  gained  for  him  the  love  and  admiration,   no   less   than   the 

a  and  n  Bpect  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  editors  and  correspondents  of,  probably,  one-third  of  all 
the  papers  in  this  country,  have  been  much  exercised  of  late, 
over  the  culpable  carelessness  manifested  by  the  board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  New  York  Alms  house,  in  regard  to  pauper  in- 
fants. As  many  of  our  readers  already  know,  an  officer  visited 
the  house  of  one  of  the  "out-door  nurses"  —  that  is,  a  nurse 
who  agrees  to  nourish  and  attend  to  other  wants  of  such  infants 
as  cannot  be  provided  for  on  Blackwell's  Island ;  for  which  ser- 
vice she  receives  a  small  compensation  —  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  arrest  for  some  penal  offence.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  aware  whose  house  he  was  entering,  and  he  accord- 
ingly found  two  or  three  of  these  helpless  little  creatures  around 
the  room,  apparently  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation.  With  the 
assistance  of  some  brother  officers,  the  infants  were  removed, 
and  were  found  to  be  so  much  emaciated  as  to  be,  literally,  noth- 
ing but  skin  and  bone.     They  were  properly  cared  for. 

The  Board  of  Governors  denied  that  this  nurse  was  negligent 
of  her  charge,  and  passed  a  resolution  pronouncing  any  allega- 
tion of  the  kind  as  false.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  report  was 
received  from  the  Warden  of  the  juvenile  institutions  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  complaining  that  the  meat  furnished  those  institu- 
tions was  unsuitable,  being  so  tough  that  the  younger  children 
could  not  chew  it.  The  sequel  of  the  nurse's  case  was,  that,  on 
trial  before  one  of  the  courts  of  New  York,  she  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  two  years  and  six  months. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  delectable  "swill  milk"  dis- 
closures, have  been  the  text  for  countless  lay  brethren  to  preach 
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about  the  misfortune  of  being  a  child  in  New  York.  "We  do  not 
deny  that  it  is  reprobate,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  tolerate  such 
things  in  a  Christian,  or  even  civilized  community  ;  but  we  must 
urge  our  friends  to  pause,  even  while  their  hands  are  uplifted, 
and  see  if  they  arc  individually,  or  as  a  community,  so  entirely 
"  without  sin,"  as  to  justify  their  casting  the  first  or  any  i 
That  ancient  adage  in  reference  to  "  those  who  live  in 
houses"  —  now  elegantly  rendered,  individuals  commorant  in 
vitreous  domiciles,  should  never  ejaculate  petrified  projectiles  — 
may  well  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  humane  and  highly  benevolent 
locality. 

We  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  our  professional  brethren 
to  some  of  the  abuses  from  which  the  children  of  New  England 
suffer,  and  to  urge  upon  them,  both  as  physicians  and  as  mem- 
bers of  school  committees  —  which  responsible  post  many  of  our 
readers  occupy  —  the  importance  of  reform  in  the  hygienic 
regulations  by  which  so  many  of  tender  years  are  governed. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  features,  characteristic  of  our 
own  common  schools,  which  seem  to  call  for  reformation.  Where 
the  blame  now  lies,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  power  of  reform  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the 
teachers  or  committees ;  but  each  parent  who  has  a  child  in  a 
public  school,  or  who  desires  to  send  one,  has  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter. Let  us  first  observe  where  the  children  are.  For  the  most 
part,  except  in  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  towns  —  and  in 
some  of  these  —  we  shall  find  them  in  illy  ventilated  apartments. 
It  is  vastly  easy  to  say  that  ventilation  is  a  very  simple  thing, 
and  may  be  controlled  by  the  teacher.  We  know  the  contrary 
from  dearly  bought  experience.  We  have  seen  an  average  at- 
tendance of  sixty-five  pupils  crowded  into  a  school-room  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  twenty-four,  which  was  also  occupied  by  their  extra 
clothing,  often  reeking  with  moisture  unavoidably  accumulated  ; 
a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  must  be  kept  at  a  red 
heat  or  the  fire  would  go  out  entirely :  the  instructor's  desk  or 
table  sometimes  turned  around  and  placed  against  the  wall,  to 
afford  the  necessary  space  for  moving  around  the  room ;  the 
younger  pupils  sitting  upon  forms,  which  were  placed  so  near 
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the  stove  in  the  centre,  that  their  little  faces  were  almost  blistered 
by  the  heat,  while  the  elder  scholars  sat  on  the  "  back  esata," 
with  rigors  traversing  their  collective  spinal  columns,  and  feet 

literally  benumbed  with  cold.     Here  they  were  imprisoned 

for  New  England  children  must  have  education,  at  whatever 
cost  — during  five  or  six  hours  each  day,  with  an  occasional 
breathing  spell  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  alternately  inha- 
ling and  exhaling  the  same  identical  air,  until  there  was  scarcely 
a  cubic  inch  of  it  that  had  not  been  through  and  through  eacli 
individual  in  the  room. 

Occasionally,  to  interest  and  instruct  the  a-b-c-darians,  the 
"  first  class  in  reading"  would  be  exercised  in  the  account  of  the 
black  hole  of  Calcutta,  where  an  incredible  number  of  English- 
men suffered  death  in  a  single  night,  from  the  same  cause  which 
was  bringing  these  innocents  to  their  graves  by  slow;  if  not  easy, 
stages.  Or,  perhaps,  the  recital  of  the  horrors  of  the  "  middle 
passage"  would  aptly  illustrate  the  probable  end  of  many  of  the 
occupants  of  that  room.  "Who  is  there  who  has  never  seen,  or 
at  least  heard  of  the  teacher  coming  home  after  his  or  her  daily 
toil,  faint,  languid,  pallid,  with  headache  and  without  appetite, 
energy  or  ambition  ?  And  is  it  probable  that  the  pupil  can  be 
subjected  to  the  same  noxious  influences,  and  fail  to  suffer  pro- 
portionately ? 

One  custom  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  one 
which  we  also  have  experimental  occasion  to  remember,  finds  its 
origin  in  the  provision,  or  rather  want  of  provision,  to  keep  the 
rooms  in  a  proper  condition  of  cleanliness.  A  squad  of  the  pu- 
pils is  required  to  remain  after  school  is  dismissed,  and  sweep 
the  apartments.  This  is  done  by  means  of  short-handled  dus- 
brushes,  compelling  the  sweeper  to  crawl  upon  the  floor,  among 
the  legs  of  the  desks  and  seats,  inhaling  the  dust  and  fumes  which 
have  accumulated  during  from  two  to  three  days.  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  that  the  debris  of  a  single  day's  occupancy 
of  a  school-room  by  twenty  or  two  hundred  scholars,  is  anything 
but  agreeable,  even  when  stirred  up  by  a  long-handled  broom  or 
brush  ;  and  its  distastefulness  can  hardly  be  diminished  when  its 
full  effect  is  obtained  direct  from  the  floor,  and  received  into  the 
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at  only  arm's  length.      We  have    very  recently  seen  a  pa- 
tient Buffering  from  the  direct  effect  of  this  sweeping ;  a1 
join  our  own  voiee   with   that   of  parents  and  guardian 
testing  against  the  continuance  of  this  prolific  occasion  of 
cbial  and  pulmonary  irritation, — to  speak  of  the  result  in  the 
mildest  term.     A  physician  recently  stated  that   he  was  obliged 
to  remove  his  child  from  the  public  school,  because  she  was  com- 
pelled to  "take  her  turn"  in  sweeping,  and  'was  confined  to  the 
house  for  two  or  three   days,  in  consequence  of  each  infliction. 
Still,  unless  some  special  provision  is  made  to  obviate  this  trou- 
ble, the  pupil  must  sweep  or  the  house  go  dirty. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  in  the  effort  to  correct  abuses 
at  the  school-room,  the  ''little  ones  at  home"  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. We  are  aware  that  boys  and  girls  are  become  obsolete 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  the  only  interme- 
diate step  between  infancy  and  full  maturity,  is  young  gentle- 
manhood  and  young  ladyhood.  In  this  intermediate  stage,  hu- 
manity, so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  knows  more,  far  more, 
than  ever  after  ;  and  is  consequently  more  competent,  in  its  own 
opinion,  to  take  care  of  itself  than  any  one  else  is  to  take  care 
of  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  alienate  this  right,  which, 
like  that  of  kings,  seems  to  be  divine.  But  the  infanta  have 
certainly  some  claim  on  our  sympathy,  from  their  very  helpless- 
ness. We  commenced  this  paragraph  with  the  observation  that 
infancy  should  not  be  neglected  ;  and  while  we  reiterate  that  re. 
mark,  we  protest  against  its  being  over-assisted.  Who  of  our 
professional  brethren  is  there,  who  has  not  seen  the  doating  moth- 
er, in  her  anxiety  to  demonstrate  the  unusual  precocity  of  her 
child,  compel  it  to  support  itself  upon  its  feet  for  minutes  at  a 
time,  at  the  risk  of  a  life-long  deformity  ?  How  many  of  us  are 
there  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  bewail  the  maternal  pride 
which  insists  upon  teaching  the  infant  words  and  sentences  of 
which  the  little  creature  cannot  possibly  have  an  idea  ;  or,  who 
have  not  had  the  sympathies  excited  on  witnessing  the  agony  of 
bewilderment  which  these  efforts  at  instruction  on  the  part  of 
mothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  occasioned  in  the  germinant  brain  of 
the  infant  ?     Then  the   infinite  catalogue  of  medicaments  which 
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the  unfortunates  have  to  undergo  experiments  with  :  Godfrey's 
Cordial,  Dalby's  Carminative,  Hive  Syrup,  Paregoric,  and  what- 
not,— all  very  good  in  their  place,  or  when  judiciously  adminis- 
tered ;  but  with  what  rarity  is  the  judgment  exercised  in  their 
administration.     As  the  song  says — 

'Mother  gives  it  catnip  tea, 
Father  gives  it  brandy  ; 
And  adown  its  gastric  tube 
Pop  !  goes  the  candy." 

But  we  think  this  will  suffice  for  one  installment.  Should 
these  views  meet  with  the  approval  of  our  readers,  we  may  con- 
tinue our  consideration  of  infantile  abuses.  Meanwhile  we  can- 
not but  urge  upon  our  friends  who  glance  at  these  observations, 
the  importance  of  exerting  their  influence  to  stay  the  course  of 
such  as  we  have  described,  and  of  any  others  that  may  fall  un- 
der their  notice. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  noticed  the  following,  record- 
ed in  the  Bangor  Times.  Swill  milk  may  be  slow  poison,  and 
starvation  undoubtedly  is  a  tedious  and  painful  means  of  getting 
rid  of  infants,  but  commend  us  to  infanticide  by  rum,  as  inge- 
niously cruel  as  well  as  certain  : 

"Mary  Callan,  a  little  Irish  girl  aged  nine  years,  whose  parents  re- 
side on  Pleasant  street,  died  yesterday  forenoon  from  drinking  rum. — 
She  was  seen  in  the  street  on  Sunday  afternoon,  reeling  about  in  an 
intoxicated  and  apparently  much  distressed  condition.  She  was  taken 
home  and  medical  aid  obtained — Drs.  McRuer  and  Weston- — but  too 
late  to  save  her,  as  she  was  in  a  comatose  state,  and  died  about  ten 
o'clock  yesterday  forenoon.  The  girl  was  not  addicted  to  rum,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  she  drank  a  quantity  which  was  given  to  her  by  some 
neighbors  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth-rejoicing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  liquor  was  drugged  and  poisoned,  as  the  Whig  inti- 
mates, as  any  of  the  liquor  used  in  the  low  places  of  the  city  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  death  upon  a  child.  An  investigation  of  the 
matter  should  be  made  in  order  to  elicit  all  the  facts  if  possible," 
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TRACHEOTOMY:    PATIENT    BAVED    BY    ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION 

BY  JOHN  ntEDlBTOl  ■  W.   If.  1>. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  of  D  called  to  Bee  a  chil 

sbville,  and  who  had  been  brought  that  day  from   Mar-hall 

.  a  distan  ry  miles,  for  fcbe  pnrp  «e  of  having  a  -_rrainof 

corn  removed  from  the  trachea.     I  first  saw  the  child,  at  the  date  meo- 

at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     The  parent*  the  ml- 

Their  little  1i(>y,  two  ten  months 

ling  poultry  in  the  yard  with  corn,  on  Tuesday,  the 

1   December,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  most  violent. 

So  severe  was  the  paroxysm,  that  the  father 

ild  at  one  time  dead,  as  he  told  me  he  could  not  p 

that  he  breathed.     An  interval  of  repose  followed,  and  he  vomited  and 

'  a  grain  of  corn  from  the  stomach,  proving  that  he  had  intro- 

one  or  more  grains  into  the  mouth.     The  spasmodic  con 

again  the  next  day,  and  was  repeated  at  intervale  for  several 

■n,  with  such  severity  that  the  parents  thought  he  would 

ral  occasions  Buffocate.     The  sleep  was  very  disturbed,  and 

there  was  great  restlessness  from  the  difficult  respiration.     Prom  this 

account  and  from  the  effort  in  breathing,  the  croupy  congh,  and  the 

great  mucous  ronchus  in  the  trachea  and  lung-,  I  was  at  once  satisfied 

the  foreign  body  was  still  in  the  windpipe,  and  T  advised  tracheotomy 

for  its  removal.     The  parents  were  reluctant  to  have  any  cutting  oper- 

irformed,  as  they  informed  me  they  had  been  told  that  it 

1  with  forceps  without  opening  the  trachea.     T  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  impossibility  of  this,  hut  had  finally  to  leave  them 

•'»  an  operation.      The  next  morning    (Tm 
the  father  called  on  me,  and  told  me  he  had  decided  to  place  the  child 
in  my  hands,  to  do  with  him  as  T  thought  proper  to   g  ve  his   life,    f  r 
he  wa<  satisfied  lie  would  soon  die  unh  relieved. 

1  •  about  twelve  o'clock  en  Tuesday,  just  one  week 

from  the  time  of  the  foreign  l  !  by  Pro- 

lin,  and  in  presence  of  Dr.  Kelly  and  several  medical  stu- 
dents, p.  rformed  tracheotomy.     The  respiration  waa  very  much  em- 
l  before  1  common  ed  the  operation      An  incision  of 

le  in  the  median  line.      Tl 
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raorrhage  was  very  free  indeed  on  dividing  [the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
In  fact,  the  neck  was  very  short  and  fat,  and  the  trachea  at  a  greater 
depth  than  usual  from  the  surface  ;  and  the  bleeding  was  much  greater 
than  I  have  ever  before  seen  it  in  the  same  operation,  on  account  of 
the  excessive  venous  engorgement  from  the  pulmonary  obstruction. 
The  venous  bleeding  was  restrained  by  pressure,  but  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  tie  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  artery.  After  doing  this,  and  while 
applying  pressure  on  the  venous  orifices,  and  waiting  for  the  oozing  to 
cease  before  opening  the  trachea,  the  child  began  to  sink  so  rapidly, 
although  the  anaesthetic  had  been  removed  from  the  face,  that  I  feared 
to  delay  a  moment  in  completing  the  operation.  I  therefore  at  once 
plunged  the  point  ot  the  bistoury,  well  guarded  with  my  finger,  through 
several  of  the  tracheal  rings,  but  no  relief  was  given  by  it  to  the  respi- 
ration, which  in  a  few  moments  entirely  ceased.  The  pallor  of  death 
was  on  the  face,  the  limbs  and  jaw  perfectly  relaxed,  and  the  eyes 
fixed  and  glassy  as  in  death :  in  fact,  the  little  patient  to  every  one 
present  seemed  to  have  expired.  I  promptly  closed  the  wound  I  had 
made  with  the  finders  of  one  hand  and  the  nostrils  with  the  other,  and. 
applying  my  mouth  to  the  child's,  I  inflated  the  lungs,  requesting  Pro- 
fessor Maddin  to  compress  the  thorax  alternately  as  I  inflated  it.  By 
thus  blowing  with  considerable  force  through  the  mouth,  I  learned 
from  him  that  the  air  freely  entered  the  lungs  and  expanded  the  chest. 
Artificial  respiration  was  thus  kept  up  for  I  should  think  some  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  when,  on  ceasing  my  efforts,  I  found  the  child  made 
one  or  two  feeble  gasps.  I  continued  my  efforts  at  artificial  respiration 
with  renewed  energy,  in  what  still  seemed  to  the  bystanders  a  hope- 
less case,  for  some  ten  minutes  longer,  and  then  found  the  gasping 
efforts  more  distinct.  Two  curved  probes  were  then  introduced  into 
the  trachea,  and  its  lips  widely  separated ;  and  while  they  were  thus 
kept  expanded  by  Professor  Maddin,  the  grain  of  corn  appeared  at  the 
opening,  but,  in  my  efforts  to  seize  it  with  forceps,  it  slipped  and  dis- 
appeared and  the  child  again  commenced  to  sink.  The  respiration 
failing  rapidly,  I  feared  further  manipulation  about  the  wound  would 
be  fatal :  I  therefore  again  closed  it  tightly  with  my  fingers,  and  again 
commenced  artificial  respiration.  This  was  kept  up  for  some  minute;-' 
longer,  when  the  respiration  was  still  better  (though  still  very  bad) 
than  before.  We  again  opened  the  wound,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
grain  reappeared  near  the  opening,  was  seized  with  forceps,  and  prompt- 
ly extracted.  Soon  after  it  was  removed  the  air  entered  freely,  the 
lips  became  red,  the  eyes  regained  their  expression,  the  chest  expanded, 
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an. I  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  little  b  «,  sat 

I    OOld  water  ami  milk. 

I  left  the  wound  <>jmm  fur  about  three  hours  after  removing  I 
body,  in  order  thai  th"  great  quantity  of  mucus  with  which  the  ii 
was  filled  might  and  a  more  ready  exit.     Large  quantities  of  it  pen 
thus  expelled  by  oonghing,  tinged  with  blood  at  first,  and  soon  bi 

ar,  l<»r  hut  very  little  blood  (leaf  than  iansnal  in  this  operation) 
got  into  the  trachea,  from  the  firm  compression  which  I  ezi 
the  edges  of  the  wound  while  inflating  the  lungs.     I  then  closed  Ike 

WOnnd  witli  a  single  suture  and  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  above  and 
below  the  stitch.  The  little  patient  in  a  few  minutes  after  thifl  fell 
into  a  quiet  sleep  for  several  hours,  although  there  was  still  ennsid<-r- 
able  ronchus  in  the  trachea  and  lungs.  I  found  the  wound  next  morn- 
ing had  united  by  first  intention.  He  had  slept  nearly  all  night, 
awaking  only  occasionally  from  the  accumulation  of  mucous  and  conse- 
quent cough. 

These  symptoms,  however,  rapidly  subsided,  and  I  considered  the 
child  well  enough  to  allow  him  to  leave  in  the  cars  for  home  on  Satur- 
day, just  four  days  after  the  operation  was  performed.  I  have  SUSN 
(on  15th  January)  heard  from  him,  and  that  he  is  well. 

The  interesting  feature  in  this  ease  is  the  fact  that  after  the  child 
had  apparently  expired,  he  was  restored  by  artificial  respiration;  but 
more  interesting  still  is  the  point  that  he  was  kept  alive  for  half  an 
hour  (for  all  present  agree  that  fully  this  time  was  employed)  by  arti- 
ficial respiration  before  the  lungs  could  act  sufficiently  when  unassisted 
to  permit  of  the  necessary  manipulations  about  the  wound  to  enable 
me  to  extract  the  foreign  body.  Had  I  attempted  to  find  the  corn  im- 
mediately  after  opening  the  windpipe,  or  indeed  had  I  persisted  in  the 
effort  to  extract  it  after  some  twenty  minutes  or  more  had  been  con- 
sumed in  inflating  the  lungs,  the  patient  would  have  been  lost.  After 
my  first  efforts,  and  when  I  found  him  make  one  scarcely  perceptible 
gasp  for  breath,  I  felt  that  the  only  chance  of  success  and  of  safety 
depended  on  artificial  respiration,  continued  until  the  lungs  could  sus- 
tain themselves  during  the  delay  necessary  to  find  and  extract  the 
foreign  body.      The  result  proved  this  view  to  be  correct. 

I  have  had  occasion  once  before,  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy 
for  a  foreign  body,  to  restore  a  little  girl  but  fourteen  months  old  by 
artilical  respiration.  After  opening  the  trachea  in  this  case,  although 
scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  got  into  it,  she  had  also  ceased  to  breathe,  and 
had,  in  fact,  apparently  expired.     By  closing  the  nostrils  and  wound, 
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and  inflating  the  lungs  through  the  mouth  a  few  times,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction in  this  case  also  to  restore  her  in  a  few  minutes,  thougli  she  died 
some  days  afterwards,  from  the  injury  which  had  been  done  to  the 
lungs  by  the  foreign  substance  (a  pea)  prior  to  the  operation. 

Mr.  Erichsen  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  he  has  restored  adults 
by  artificial  respiration  after  apparent  death.  In  both  laryngotomy  wa3 
performed  by  him.  The  patients  were  in  the  last  stage  of  asphyxia 
from  acute  laryngeal  disease ;  and  in  recording  them,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  "that  in  extreme  cases  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  the  first  touch 
of  the  knife  may  cause  a  spasmodic  seizure  that  may  give  rise  to  ap- 
parent death." 

In  speaking  of  his  first  patient,  who  "was  apparently  dying  from  the 
supervention  of  acute  upon  chronic  laryngeal  disease,"  he  remarks,  "I 
lost  no  time  in  making  an  incision  into  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  but 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  knife  she  sank  back  apparently  dead.  I  im- 
mediately completed  the  operation,  and  introduced  a  large  silver  tube 
through  which  the  lungs  were  inflated,  when  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  the  action  of  the  heart  recommenced,  and  the  patient  eventual- 
ly recovered.  She  has  never,  however,  been  able  to  breath  without 
the  silver  tube,  which  she  wears  up  to  the  present  time." 

In  the  other  case,  he  says,  "I  found  the  patient,  a  young  woman,  in 
the  last  stage  of  asphyxia  from  acute  disease  of  the  larynx."  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  operate.  "As  the  patient's  neck  was  short  and  thick 
and  the  veins  excessively  turgid,  there  was  profuse  hemorrhage  on  the 
first  incision  being  made.  Whilst  waiting  a  minute  or  two  until  this 
would  cease,"  ( as  in  my  case,)  "before  opening  the  windpipe,  the  pa- 
tient fell  back  and  apparently  expired.  I  lost  no  time  in  plunging  the 
scalpel  into  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  cutting  down  through  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  so  as  to  make  a  free  aperture  into   the  air  passage." 

Artificial  respiration    was  then   resorted  to,     after    clearing    the 

trachea  from  the  mucous  with  which  it  was  clogged,    and  by  keeping 

it   up,  "for  some   time,   the  heart  began    feebly  to  act,  the  face  to 

become  less  livid,  and  the  circulation  to  be  reestablished.    The  patient 

eventually  did  well,  and  is  now  alive  and  in  good  health." 

The  consideration  of  such  cases  as  these  should  indeed  teach  us  the 
importance  of  perseverance  in  all  cases  of  suspended  animation  in  our 
efforts  to  restore  the  function  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  again  to  set  the 
machine  in  motion  by  artificial  respiration.     They  should  encourage 
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wh  re  I  tun  b  opei 
foreigi  '  [lost,  and  wl 

I  hfld  was  I  year  old,  tad 

the  1 

to  be  but  little  hope  of  *' 

which  ai 
corn,  | 

tion,  f  tely  up  and  di>wn  in  the 

T    3    tan  thus  often  1  e  hear  1  | 

to  strike  against  the  sides  of 
•time.-  approach  tb.9  chi 
tate  it  Ince  in  it  spasm,  which  for  the  moment  near". 

tient.     Ii  -,  no  doubt,  occur  the  occasional  v\ 

-piration.  in  wl 
ie  glottis,  the  patient  is  nearly  asphyxiated.     The 
forcibly  ejected  through  the  wound  in  the 
.  even  days  after  the  operation  hai 
formed.     But  occasionally  the  foreign  body  remains  stati 
ing,  if  1  .  tin-  bronchi,  or,  if  light,  it  is  very  apt  to  lodge  in  one 

of  the  pou  he  larnyx  between  the  v  1  t litre  to 

fixed.      This  occurred  in  one  of  my  cases,  and  it  was  extracted 
following  way.     The  substance,  a  grain  of  col;  stored 

the  trachea  a  week  before  I  saw  the  boy,  who  was  about  ibury 
age. 

The  ronchus  in  the  lungs  was  very  great,  and  the   respirat' 
difficult  that  the  child  could  not  lie  down   at   all      On  i  | 
windpipe,  the  breathing  was  instantaneously  relieved,  and  the  little 
fellow  fell  '  leep  on  the  table  in  five  minutes  afte: 

!  was  informed,  slept  a  moment  in  tl 
But  the  grain  -  old  not  be  foun  I.  I  was 
1  in  one  of  tie  a  of  the  larynx,  from  the 
imme ;  '  which  followed  t1  w.  I 
tried  I  .!  times  with  a  bent  probe  introduced  through 
the  wound  I  deal  of  irritation,  and  was  ineffec- 
tual.     T  t1                     ind  open,   and  the  chil  lietly 

all  night,  breathing  through  it.     The  next  morning  the  wound 

with  my  fil  and  the  suffocating  ar.  thing 
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instantly  recurred,  and  the  patient  made  every  effort  to  force  my  fin- 
gers from  the  opening.  Satisfied  from  this  thai  the  foreign  body  was 
still  in  the  same  position,  I  introduced  a  small  and  sofl  Bponge  probang 
through  the  wound,  and  forced  it  upwards  till  it  passed  the  epiglottis. 
This  I  did  several  times  before  extracting  the  probang.  I  then  closed 
the  wound  tightly,  and  found  the  respiration  calm  and  easy  by  the 
mouth.  Satisfied  I  had  thus  dislodged  the  grain,  and  that  it  had  fallen 
back  into  the  pharynx,  I  closed  the  wound,  and  ordered  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor-oil, and  requested  the  mother  to  watch  the  effect,  and  in  the  first 
evacuation  the  coffee-grain  was  found. 

I  have  twice  performed  tracheotomy  for  membraneous  croup,  and 
although  the  children  both  were  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  operation, 
they  subsequently  died  from  the  disease  getting  beyond  the  opening 
made  in  the  trachea ;  and  I  believe  from  tables  that  I  have  examined 
that  this  is  almost  uniformly  the  result  in  such  cases.  I  therefore 
doubt  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy  for  membraneous  croup.  I  have 
at  any  rate  declined  to  advise  it  in  this  disease  for  several  years  past 
when  I  have  been  consulted.  It  is  true  that  M.  Trousseau  has  pre- 
sented very  favorable  statistics  and  views  on  this  subject,  but  his  ex- 
perience is  so  diametrically  contrary  to  that  of  other  surgeons,  that  we 
are  forced  to  believe  that  many  if  not  most  of  his  successful  operations 
were  performed  en  cases  of  the  non-membranous  form  of  the  disease, 
and  that  the  patients  would  have  also  got  well  under  another  form  of 
treatment.  It  is  admitted  that  the  operations  were  generally  performed 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  ;  and  how  many  are  the  cases  of  croup 
that  end  without  fibrinous  formations  taking  place,  and  are  cured  by 
every  practitioner  under  ordinary  modes  of  treatment. 

The  operation  of  tracheotomy  in  children,  when  the  neck  is  short 
and  very  fat,  as  it  generally  is  at  an  early  ago,  is  often  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  principal  danger  is  hemorrhage. — 
The  external  incision  in  young  children  extends  nearly  to  the  sternum. 
Until  the  deep-seated  cervical  fascia  is  reached,  no  vessel  of  any  im- 
portance is  liable  to  be  wounded,  but  there  we  meet  with  branches  of 
the  thyroid  venous  plexus  generally  much  swollen  and  engorged  with 
blood  by  the  asphyxia  that  often  necessitates  the  operation,  and  here 
also  a  considerable  artery  is  sometimes  encountered,  the  middle  thyroid. 
But  the  danger  from  hemorrhage  is  more  from  the  venous  than  the 
arterial  vessels,  and  when  life  is  hanging  by  a  slender  thread,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  asphyxia,  a  free  gush  of  blood  may  prove  fatal. — 
Prof.  Erichsen  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  "the  hemorrhage  was  so  pro- 
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-  to  j  rove  fetal 
trachea  when  bleeding  is  goin  ry  time  the  patient  ins] 

is  drawn  into  the  trachea,  and  the  patient  in.;. 

ing  the  trachea  too  I  I  allowing  it  I 

come  filled  with  blood.'1     I  know  a  case  in  which 
tracheotomy,  and  the  patient  died  almost  directly.     On  examining  the 
body,  as  I  am  informed,  the  trachea  and  bronchii  were  full  of  | 
Blandin,  in  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  an  I.  iv., 

Bpeakfl  of  having  Beveral  times  witnessed  the  danger  of  suffocation  from 

ing  into  bbi  MRepeatedly  have  we  seen  this  d 

occur  in  operations  at  which  we  have  Icon  present,  but  i 
forcibly  than  in  a  case  ofM.  Roux,  who  had  performed  the  operation, 
the  larynx  being  obstructed  by  an  internal  tumor.  In  rn  instant,  the 
patient  minted  away,  and  the  limbs  became  completely  relaxed,  the 
pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and  all  present  thought  that  the  unfortunate 
patient  was  gone  ;  1  ut  owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  M.  Roux,  it 
was  not  bo,  for  he  instantly  enlarged  the  opening  which  he  hud  made 
in  the  trachea,  introduced  a  large  gum  elastic  tube,  and,  with  his 
mouth,  succeeded  in  n  storing  the  suspended  respiration  of  the  patient." 

The  principal  danger,  then,  to  be  apprehended  is  that  the  already 
asphyxiated  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  fatally  accelerated  by  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  bronchi  and  lungs.  It  is  true  some  surgeons 
contend  that  the  best  way  to  arrest  this  hemorrhage  ia  to  open  the 
trachea,  and  thus  enable  respiration  to  go  on  ;  for  as  the  lungs  unload 
themselves,  the  bleeding,  they  say,  will  cease. 

The  di.-tention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  that  occurs  in  asphyxia  is  no 
doubt  owinn;  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  caviti<  s  "f  the 
heart,  consequent  upon  the  obstructed  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
and  if  this  obstruction  is  removed,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  cardiac 
cavities  will  become  i  nloaded,  and  the  venous  turgescence  and  conse- 
quent hemorrhage  al  out  the  neck  will  gradually  subside.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  physiological  view  expressed  ;  but  in 
cases  of  asphyxia,  when  the  function  of  the  lung  ia  most  feebly  and 
imperfectly  performed,  it  may  take  but  little  blood  flowing  into  the 
trachea  to  cause  that  function  entirely  to  cease.  There  may  not  be 
power  enough  left  to  eject  it  by  the  cough  that  usually  supervenes  on 
its  entrance,  while  the  power  of  active  respiration  still  exists,  and  the 
process  of  asphyxia  ma)  be,  and  no  doubt  has  been,  un  'rcum- 

stances,  accelerated  to  a  fatal  termination  by   comparatively  a 
amount  of  blood  ent<  xing  the  trachea. 
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I  have  thus  particularly  alluded  to  the  importance  of  arresting  hem- 
orrhage before  opening  the  trachea,  not  that  I  believe  that  the  difficul- 
ty in  either  of  the  cases  of  suspended  respiration  which  I  have  repor- 
ted in  this  paper  was  owing  to  that  cause,  for  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood 
entered  the  trachea  in  either  case.  In  the  patient  I  last  operated  on, 
the  respiration  appeared  to  be  failing  as  he  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
it  continued  to  fail  during  the  exhibition  of  the  anaesthetic,  and  also 
after  it  was  removed,  and  while  the  operation  was  being  concluded, 
when  it  had  entirely  ceased.  Was  this  difficulty,  already  great,  ow- 
ing to  the  obstruction  occasioned  by  the  corn,  (which  was  a  large 
grain,  and  swollen  from  the  time  it  had  been  in  the  air-passage,)  and 
the  accumulation  of  mucus  around  it,  increased  by  the  anaesthetic  em- 
ployed ;  and  was  there  "spasmodic  seizure/'  increased  by  the  knife 
as  Erichsen  seems  to  think  occurred  in  his  cases  ? 

In  the  two  operations  of  tracheotomy  prior  to  my  last  case,  I  used 
an  anaesthetic  (chloric  ether)  on  both  occasions.  There  was  much 
difficulty  of  respiration  in  these  cases,  which  seemed  to  be  calmed  and 
relieved  as  anaesthesia  was  induced.  I  therefore  had  authority  in  my 
own  experience  for  again  resorting  to  it  ;  and  in  fact  if  the  difficulty 
in  respiration  depends,  as  it  often  does  when  foreign  bodies  get  into 
the  air  passages,  upon  the  spasm  which  occurs  about  the  larynx,  from 
the  substance,  when  light  and  movable,  at  times  flying  into  this  portion 
of  the  air-passage  and  exciting  in  it  spasmodic  action,  we  should  ajjriori 
suppose  that  the  muscular  relaxation  which  the  anaesthetic  produces 
should  be  beneficial  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  removal  of  the 
swollen  corn  and  the  inspissated  mucus  with  which  the  passages  were 
clogged,  brought  quick  relief  to  the  respiration,  which  was  with  diffi- 
culty maintained  before  this,  notwithstanding  the  forcible  and  contin- 
ued efforts  I  made  with  my  own  lungs  through  the  mouth  of  the  child. 
Though  this  is  not  perhaps  the  best,  it  was  the  most  ready,  and  in- 
deed the  only  plan  I  could  resort  to,  for  I  had  no  proper  tube  at  hand 
to  insert  into  the  tracheal  opening.  Although  air  once  respired  may 
not  be  so  well  fitted  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  few  sparks  of  life  that 
may  be  left  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  a  tracheal  tube 
and  bellows,  it  is  the  readiest  mode  by  which  respiration  can  be  set 
up  ;  and  in  the  two  instances  in  which  I  have  resorted  to  it,  it  has  prov- 
ed efficient  and  certain  in  its  results. — Nashville  Monthly  Record. 
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"I.  1) 


as  I  1  elii 
"; 
fortune  durii  I  few  months  to  witness 

try  practice,  not  knowii  a  ex- 

ie rural  regions,  I  beg  space  in  the  Peninsula*  and  Im»i. 
DJDii   ■  s  and  the  Medical  Fraternity  the  b 

my  observations  and  experiei    e  i  n  I  Bubj  ct,  to  mi 
and  i  I  vital  importance  to  th    .  may 

pro\  ing  Escnlapian  brothei  in  th  ment 

of  a  fearful  8  udsof  some  a  fatal  malady. 

or  origin  is  a  subject  of  mi  lation. 

Medical  nd  differing  in  kl  ::clu- 

sions  as  the  i  I  and  common  observers.     But  from  the 

many  li;  in,  but  two,  via.,  the  veget  i1  I  'trie, 

carry  with  them  any  legree  of  plausibility. 

The  former  of  th  sse  is  vindicated  by  a  respectable  an«l  enlightened 
portion  of  the  Profession.     They  say,  that  a  certain 
ble,  it  not  being  known,  abounds  in  the  wood-land,  and  is  matured  by 
the  later  months  of  summer,  or  first  autumnal,  at  which  I   the 

year  the  grass  of  the  prairies  becomes  dry  and  tough,  when  the  cattle 
rt  to  the  timber  for  sustenance,  feeding  upon  it,  and,  as  the  cow 
brute  is  very  Busceptible  to  its  toxical  influence,  often  sicken  and  die, 
while  others,  perhaps  eating  a  less  quantity,  pass  the  season  without 
ever  shoi  ol  being  poisoned  by  it.     From  such,  careless  and 

unsuspecting  persons,   using  from  day  to  day  I  .   I  utter,  and 

flesh  of  these  ai  a  fall  victims  to  the  T 

Other  obsi  bitted  to  cr 

I  intimati  f/urtc  orig  i  trth  in  the  form  of 

a  vapor  ;  or  tl  i  nduoting  dep 

ting  during  the  night  on  the  herbage,  then  COD  I   as  in  the 

form' 

I  repeat  these  are  hypotheses  that  are  warmly  discussed  by  men  of 
extended  observation  and  research.  But,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  i  am  forced  to  support  the  latter.     Many  facta  can  be  adduced 
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in  support  of  its  earthy,  or  telluric,  origin,  but  a  few  will  suffice  for 
the  present. 

Where  stock  cattle,  for  instance,  are  kept  pent  up  until  after  the 
morning's  dew,  they  are  never  affected,  though  they  are  pastured  where 
it  is  known  to  abound.  Again,  if  feed,  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  hay 
or  fodder  or  sheaves  of  oats,  has  been  cast  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
where  it  was  suspected  to  exist,  fed  to  calves,  or  a  calf,  during  the  mor- 
ning, while  wet  with  dew,  the  result  has  been  the  death  of  the  animal. 

Facts  like  these  are,  to  my  mind,  evidence  conclusive  of  its  origin 
in  the  form  of  vapor.  But  let  it  originate  from  whence  it  may,  it  is 
only  known  in  timbered  land,  and  there  disappears,  after  once  cleared, 
cultivated,  and  seeded  with  tame  grass ;  which  shows,  again,  if  of  a 
telluric  source,  the  toxical  agent  lies  near  the  surface,  and  is  destroyed 
by  being  shifted  from  its  lurking  place. 

The  length  of  this  communication  already  admonishes  mo  to  say  no 
more  on  its  etiology. 

Pathology. — In  regard  to  this  point  I  can  say  but  little  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  as  I  have  never  made  an  analytic  examination  of 
the  fluids ;  neither  have  I  been  permitted  to  make  any  post-mortem 
examinations  of  the  vital  organs.  But  judging  from  a  clinical  view, 
and  from  various  manifestations,  I  conclude  the  materies  morbi  first 
enter  the  circulation,  disorganize  the  blood,  which  in  turn  passing 
through  the  nervous  centres,  produces  prostration,  languor,  and  other 
nervous  phenomena  not  far  removed  from  those  witnessed  in  the  typhoid 
grades  of  fever.  According  to  some  observers,  after  death  the  spleen 
is  found  dark  and  congested,  the  brain  softened,  and  the  blood  unco- 
agulated  ;  showing  a  deficiency  of  plastic  or  coagulable  lymph,  though 
much,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  yet  veiled  from  the  eye  of  the  patholo- 
gist. 

Diagnosis. — No  one  that  has  ever  once  seen  a  case  of  the  disease 
can  fail  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  physician  is  scarce  ever 
called  upon  until  the  patient  is  in  the  second,  or  acute  stage,  of  disease. 
He  generally  finds  the  unfortunate  sufferer  with  high  gastric  irritation, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  stomach,  no  doubt,  is  much  congested. 
The  bowels  are  uniformly,  obstinately  constipated,  and  very  tender 
upon  pressure,  sometimes  swollen  and  pulsating,  Professor  Dunglison 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  In  his  Medical  Dictionary ,  under 
the  term  "Milk  Sickness,"  he  writes  thus  : 

"The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  such  as  are  produced  by  the  acro-narcotic 
class  of  poisons — vomiting,  purging,  and  extreme  nervous  agitation." 
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N  truth  than  tbei 

In  no  mm  bu  it  occurred  that  dm  fallen 
i t i . » - 1 .  nor  the  obeerratini]  of  otbei  profeasiona]  mm 
ixtended  knowledge  in  the  d 
I  thus  boldly  speak  tbat  other.-,  dj 
rieDoed,  may  do!  be  misled  by  such  staftenK  i 

JSnnthu   Annum,  languor,  and  prostration   arc  nearly   always 

is  generally  accelerated,  but  weak  ;  tongue  much 

swollen  and  unwieldy,  generally  slightly  coated  with  a  dark  brown 

fur;  nee  flushed  ;  eyes  swollen,  and  much  congested  and  red.     The 

breath  has  a  very  peculiar  fetor;  it  is  pathognomonic — an  unmistaktr 

the  experienced  olfactories.      Extremities  generally 

euld  and  clammy.      A  burning  thirst,  and   constant   desire   for  water. 

h  is  a  synopsis  of  the  most  striking  diagnostic  symptoms. 

Treatment. — There  arc  three  prominent  indications  to  fulfill :     1. 

Palliate  the  gastric  irritability,  allay  vomiting  nausea  ;  2.      Evacuate 

the  bowels  ;  :).   support  the  patient. 

The  first  of  these  indications  is  best  fulfilled  by  frequent  and  full 
of  the  sulphate  of  morphine,  together  with  the  use  of  soda  pow- 
ders, etc.  Also  counter-irritation  over  the  pra?cordium  is  of  incalcu- 
lable value  in  allaying  the  vomiting.  An  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is 
most  easily  attained  by  the  use  of  mild  and  unirritating  cathart;  -  — 
Oleum  ricini,  pulv.  rliei,  and  the  saline  purgatives — sulph.  ma. 
sodac  ct  potassjo  tartras,  are  the  most  potent  agents.  Drastic  and 
irritating  cathartics  should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  together  with  the 
mercurials. 

A  few  years  ago  the  latter  of  these  agents,  mercury,  was  used  to  a 
great  extent,  but  always  attended,  I  believe  with  bad  results. 

After  thus  succeeding  in  filling  the  two  first  indications  we  should 
have  recourse  to  tonics  and  stimulants.  The  sulph.  quinia  in  large, 
very  hirge,  and  repeated,  doses  is,  without  doubt,  the  sine  qua  non 
at  this  stage  of  the  treatment — though  many  other  tonics  are  not  with- 
out their  beneficial  effect-. 

Stimulants  are  of  great  importance.  The  alcoholic  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  all  others — and  the  amount  that  can  be  tolerated  is  truly 
alarming.  A  patient  I  visited  a  few  weeks  ago  had  taken  to  the 
amount  of  a  half  gallon  of  whiskey  within  the  p&t  forty-eight  hours, 
without  any  intoxicating  or  appreciable  effects.  The  patient 
lady  of  medium  size  and  stature — of  nervous   temperament.      The 
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vomiting  had  ceased,  and  the  bowels  had  been  evacuated  by  the  use 
of  some  domestic  agent.     I  at  once  had  recourse  to  quinine. 
R.     Sulph.  Quinia     .     .     .     35  gr, 
Sulph.  Morphia        .     .      K    *' 

M.  Divided  in  seven  equal  portions ;  one  taken  every  three  hours. 
She  convalesced  within  thirty-six  hours.  I  also  continued  the  whiskey, 
but  very  moderately. 

I  speak  of  no  fatal  cases,  as  my  practice  has  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. 

Occnee,  Illinois. — {Peninsular  and  Independent  Med.  Journal. 


COMPLETE  INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS;  WITH  LAC- 
ERATION OF  THE  VAGINA. 

By  Chas.  R.  Potts,  Shannonville. 

A  rather  unusual  case  of  complete  inversion  of  the  uterus,  with  lac- 
eration of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  occurred  in  my  practice  a 
few  months  ago,  to  which  I  purpose  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession through  the  medium  of  your  journal. 

September  15,  1858,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  Mrs.  K.,  who  lives 
at  a  distance  of  14  miles  from  my  residence.  She  had  been  delivered 
of  a  child  at  11  a.m.,  but  as  the  midwife  sent  me  word  there  was 
something  wrong  (it  was  the  first  confinement,)  I  found  a  young, 
strong,  and  previously  healthy  woman,  a  little  above  the  medium  size. 
She  was  free  from  any  absolute  pain ;  but  was  suffering  from  a  dis- 
tressing feeling  of  vacuity  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
or,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  felt  as  though  some  of  her  insides  had  been 
taken  out.  The  placenta  had  not  been  removed ;  but  the  old  midwife, 
a  Mrs  Osborne,  had  torn  the  umbilical  cord  away.  There  was  no 
flooding.  Her  pulse  was  weak  and  fast,  1 30.  Upon  placing  my  hand 
above  the  os  pubis,  I  could  detect  no  tumor  beneath  the  abdominal 
parietes.  I  proceeded  with  the  examination  of  her  vagina.  I  found 
a  large  fibrous  tumor  completely  filling  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Upon 
enquiring  of  the  woman  present,  I  was  told  that  immediately  after  the 
child  was  born,  the  midwife  commenced  pulling  forcibly  on  the  cord, 
and  even  jerked,  which,  as  they  said,  had  pulled  down  a  large  lump 
of  something.  Upon  this,  the  midwife  pulled  until  she  was  forced  to 
desist,  by  the  women  present,  as  the  patient  said  she  was  tearing  her 
all  to  pieces  (I  give  their  own  words.)     I  proceeded  to  search  for  the 
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os  after!  ;  bal  r  ooald  detect  nothing  but  the  en]  de  see,  formed  1-jthe 
muooua  membrane.     I  now  paused  ■  moment  to  reflect  and 
patient  en  interval  of  rest     I  gently  poehed  my  finger  npwi 
to  stretch  the  mneona  menihraM  end  net   the  extremis  the 

tuiix-ur.      I  lent    it   with   the   point   directed   downward.-,  and.  ;.;'•. 
Bhort  search,  I  felt  the  08  directed  upward   and  a  little   backward.      I 

found  it  utterly  impossible  to  neteet  anj  neck  to  the  tumour.     Hatins 

Batiflfied  myself  that  the  tumour  was  the  inverted  nterus,  with  the  pla- 
centa firmly  adherent,  1  earned  my  finger  round  it  and  found  a  In 

tion   of  the   walls  of  the  vagina,  on  the  right  aide  of  the  tumour,   and 
rather  high  up  in  the  passage.      Partly  in  and  partly  to  the  left  of  the 
laceration,  was  the   bladder   flexed  upon   itself  and  largely  distended 
with  urine,  its  fundus  directed  downwards,  the  anterior  portion  having 
become  directly  posteriorly.     The  bladder  was  not  directly  in  front  of 
the  tumour,  but  a  little  aside  of  it.     At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
the  patient  became  ungovernable,  screaming  violently  and  struggling, 
so  I  was  compelled  to  withdraw  my  hand,  lest  it  would  increase  the 
laceration  during  her  struggles.     Having  allowed  her  ten  minutes  to 
rest,  I  attempted  to  introduce  the  catheter,  but  found  it  impossible, 
owing  to  the  state  of  flexure  the  bladder  was  placed  in.     I  then  placed 
the  patient  on  her  knees  and  face,  with  the  chest  depressed,  introduced 
my  finger,  and  by  pushing  gently  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  so  as 
to  lessen  the  flexure,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  bladder  almost  entirely 
emptied.     She  became  now  so  exhausted,  that  I  judged  it  expedient 
to  allow  her  some  time  to  rest.     I  gave  her  pulv.  opii.  gr.  jss.      Her 
pulse  becoming  quiet,  I  again  attempted  introducing  my  hand  ;  but 
she  struggled  so  violently,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  with  safety. 
She  became  in  a  manner  childish.     Said  she  was  perfectly  easy,  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  operation  &c.     As  I  considered  it  not  improbable 
that  (from  the  magnitude  of  the  injuries  she  had  received)  she  might 
sink  under  the  operation,  or  soon  after,  I  declined  reducing  the  womb 
in  direct  opposition  to  her  wish  and  that  of  her  mother,  although  her 
bqsband  and  sister  earnestly  desired  me  to  proceed.      Without  having 
a  conciliation,  having  written  a  few  lines  to  my  friend,  C.  V.  Dorland, 
M.  D.,  of  Belleville,  to  ensure  his  coming  as  soon  as  possible,  I  left 
her  to  attend  another  labour,  about  a  mile  distant,  leaving  her  ,3  pow- 
ders, pulv.  opii.  gr.  j.  each,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,   with  the 
addition  of  a  little  brand?  if  any  symptoms  of  pain  arose.      I  returned 
at  5  o'clock,  a.m.,  of  the  next  day  j  found  that  she  had  Blept  well 
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was  not  yet  awake;  and  had  taken  but  two  of  the  powders.  Owino" 
to  the  distance  from  Belleville  (25  miles)  and  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  Dr.  Dorland  did  not  arrive  until  2  o'clock,  p.m.,  which  was  27 
hours  from  the  time  the  accident  had  occurred.  After  gaining  her 
consent,  he  proceeded  to  institute  an  examination,  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  decided  upon  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion, he  thinking  with  me  (although  in  opposition  to  some  authorities) 
that  it  was  better  to  remove  the  placenta  previous  to  reduction.  We 
again  placed  her  on  her  knees  and  face  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  after 
which  we  gave  her  pulv.  opii.  gr.  iij.  We  allowed  time  for  its  anodyne 
effects,  when  I  proceeded  to  operate  (notwithstanding  that  she  still 
refused  her  consent,)  I  obtained  assistance  to  hold  her  during  the  timo 
of  operating.  I  commenced  removing  the  placenta,  which  was  firmly 
adherent  and  morbidly  hard.  I  found  this  difficult,  owing  to  the  part 
of  the  cord  being  torn  away,  thus  losing  it  as  a  guide  and  no  free  edge 
of  placenta  to  begin  upon.  However,  I  gently  scraped  away  the  pla- 
centa at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  for  the  space  of  lH  inches, 
until  I  could  detect  the  uterus  through  the  opening  thus  made.  I 
then  continued  separating  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  which  took  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  was  extremely  painful  to  the  patient.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  considerable  flooding.  As  soon  as  I  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  placenta,  I  removed  it,  and  then  immediately 
reintroduced  my  hand,  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  uterus,  as  recom- 
mended by  grasping  the  tumor  gently,  to  decrease  its  volume,  and  then 
pushing  upwards.  This  I  continued  to  do  for  some  time  without  the 
slightest  success.  I  then  carried  my  fingers  upward  to  the  cervix 
uteri,  which  I  could  now  distinctly  feel.  I  grasped  it  firmly  so  as  to 
prevent  any  blood  circulating  through  the  neck  or  attachments  into 
the  uterus.  This  was  followed  by  an  almost  instantaneous  decrease  of 
the  tumour;  for  whereas  it  was  so  long  before  as  to  be  hardly  contained 
by  the  extended  fingers,  I  could  now  hold  easily.  This  I  considered 
to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  the  neck  prevented  any 
influx  of  blood,  whilst  the  flooding  continuing,  the  engorgement  was 
by  this  means  lessened.  I  then,  as  quickly  as  possible,  grasped  the 
uterus  so  as  not  to  give  it  time  to  become  again  engorged,  I  then  pushed 
gently,  yet  rather  forcibly,  upwards,  when,  in  a  short  time,  compara- 
tively speaking,  it  yielded,  and  suddenly  slipping  from  my  grasp  and 
the  fingers  with  which  I  had  been  pushing  on  the  fundus,  were  now 
in  the  centre  or  cavity  of  the  uterus.     The  bladder  returned  to  its 
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proper  position  at  the  same  time*  Daring  the  operation,  the  pulse 
had  kepi  steady  ;  tta  of  the  opium* — 

Haying  led  her  8  powders,  pur?,  opii.  el  poly,  doveri  rui.  gr.  as.,  bo 
be  taken  oi  i  j  \  boors,  and  haying  applied  the  binder  and  peri. 
Deal  bandage  with  i  perinea]  pad  very  firmly,  we  left  her. 

Sept.  17. — Found  her  with  •  very  alow  oppressed  pulse;  I 

iperfioial  and  deep  tende  ir  the  lower  part  of 

the  abdomen,  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  causing  great  pain  : 
hiirli  colored  and  scanty  urine,  with  almost  total  immobility,  caused  by 
•;        trome  suffering  that  the  slightest  movement  produced.     I  bled 
her  to  the  amount  ofoi  lx.  with  the  effect  of  the  pulse  rising  in  strength 
ami  frequency,  until  near  the  close  of  the  bleeding,  when  it  began  to 
sink,  upon  which  T  at  once  closed  the  vein.     I  gave  her  pulv.  0] 
ij.,  ami  left  her  a  saline  mixture,  acidi  tartarici  oz  j.,  soda?  bicarl 
oz.  iss,  spiriti  ivtheris  nitrici  oz.  ij.  aquae  oz.  vj. ;  dose,  a  <••   i. spoonful 
every  3  hours. 

Sept.  18. — Found  pulse  quiet;  tenderness  decreasing;  urine  dis" 
charged  in  larger  quantities,  &c. ;  left  her  2  powders,  each  con 
of  8  grs.  cf  calomel,  with  8  grs.  of  dover's  powder ;  ordered  a  large 
mustard  poultice  the  pressure  of  which  she  could  now  hear,  and  n<xi 
morning,  if  tenderness  continued  decreasing,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  pro- 
vided the  powders  did  not  operate,  which  were  to  be  given  every  4 
hours.  I  have  seen  the  patient  a  few  days  ago.  She  is  entirely  well. 
— [Montreal  Med.    Chronicle, 


POISONING  BY  BELLADONNA. 

BY  B.   F.   SCIINECK,   M.   D.,   OF  LEBANON,   TENN. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years  past  of  treating  many 
Bases  "f  hooping  cough  with  the  following  prescription,  and  have  been 
invariably  well  pleased  with  the  result : 

R     Extr.  belladonnnc,  gTB.  xij. 

Syr.  ipecac,  oz.      j. 

Tere  et  misce ;  sig.,  10  to  30  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

A  little  son  of  H.  11.,  aged  4  years,  convalescent  from  the  di 
under  this  treatment,  had  just  been  ordered  half  an  ounce  more  of  the 
mixture,  as  being  sufficient  to  remove  what  little  cough  there  yi 
mained.     Of  this  vial  he  had  taken  but  one  dose,  when,  his  mother 
being  engaged  in  another  room  for  fully  half  an  hour,  the  child  drank 
the  whole  half  ounce,  save  what  little  of  the  syrup,  owing  to  its  thick- 
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ness,  adhered  to  the  inside  of  the  glass.  When  she  returned  she 
remarked  his  odd  behavior,  for  which  she  could  not  at  first  account. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  an  hour,  however,  finding  the  empty  vial, 
and  now  remembering  my  caution  as  to  the  danger  of  the  remedy  in 
over-doses,  she  sent  me  a  very  emphatic  summons,  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  I  attended  to  with  more  than  obstetric  haste. 

I  found  the  child  completely  belladonnized,  and  the  worst  not  yet 
come.  There  was  a  disposition  to  drink  constantly,  indicating  great 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  complete  loss  of  sight,  with  intense 
injection  of  the  eyes,  and  great  flushing  of  the  face.  He  appeared  to 
hear  morbid  sounds,  as  iudicated  by  his  suddenly  starting  up  into  a 
listening  attitude  and  looking  round.  The  next  moment  he  fell  into 
a  short  sleep,  from  which  he  soon  started  up  affrighted.  The  pulse 
was  now  very  full,  feverish  and  frequent ;  there  was  an  eruption  of  a 
scarlet  color  over  the  entire  surface,  and  there  occurred  occasional 
efforts  at  retching  and  vomiting.  Now  also  visual  illusions  began  to 
appear,  manifested  by  the  child's  fancying  that  he  saw  objects  in  his 
vicinity,  and  reaching  towards  them  accordingly.  Delirium  now  also 
came  on,  associated  apparently  with  pleasant  or  amusing  ideas,  for  the 
child  would  smile  and  then  suddenly  burst  out  into  gleesome  laughter, 
accompanied  by  odd  gestures  such  as  children  often  make  in  their 
frolics  in  health.  On  standing  him  out  on  the  floor  he  could  not  walk, 
but  staggered,  with  the  body  bent  forward  and  stooping,  and  the  arms 
thrown  out  gropingly  as  a  blind  man  would  feel  his  way,  and  unless 
held  he  soon  fell  down.  He  now  began  to  be  comatose ;  the  surface 
looked  purplish,  and  the  extremities  became  cool.  The  treatment, 
unfortunately  delayed  for  more  than  an  hour  for  the  reason  above 
given,  consisted  in  cold  effusions  uninterruptedly  to  the  head,  and 
emetics  of  ipecacuanha  and  sulph.  zinc,  which,  however,  were  admin- 
istered with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Ten  grains  of  each  were  given 
every  twenty  minutes,  but  so  insensible  was  the  stomach  that  upwards 
of  two  hours  elapsed  before  free  emesis  could  be  induced,  and  then 
only  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather.  When,  at  last,  vomiting 
occurred,  the  child  was  unconscious,  the  poison  having  had  a  fair  time 
to  be  absorbed,  and  the  case  looked  hopeless.  A  stimulating  injec- 
tion, however,  which  had  been  given  at  the  beginning,  now  fortunately 
began  to  operate,  and  very  soon,  as  if  by  magic,  the  symptoms  im- 
proved. A  large  dose  of  calomel  with  castor  oil  was  now  given,  and 
in  six  hours  afterwards  the  child  was  out  of  danger. 
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The  extract  was  TUden's,  and  the  quantity  swallowed  wai  sii  grains. 
Its  singular  thai  the  half  ounce  of  syr.  ipeoao.  should  not  of  itseM 
haw  indnoed  fomitiog  Probably  the  nervous  sensibility  of  tho 
atomaeh  was  at  ones  orerp  >wered  by  the  quantity  of  the  nareotie  I 
The  re  I  ■  ohild,  espeoially  after  snob  i  dose,  is  remarkable  j 
inasmuch  as  two  grains  bare  l a  known  to  produce  alarming  symp- 
toms in  an  adult. — [C/ticayo   M,J.   Journal. 


NARCOTIC  INJECTIONS  IN  NEURALGIA. 

Cnv-.    Ih  nti:k,   Esq.,    House  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
records   i  .IjW  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.   10th,)  the  following 
neuralgia  treated  by  narcotic  injection  into  tho   part,   as  proposed  by 
Dr.  A.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh. 

Cask  If — J.  G.,  aged  55,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
July  21,  under  Dr.  Pitman,  with  tic  douloureux.  He  had  been  con- 
stantly subject  to  it  for  four  years,  with  but  little  intermission  ;  at  one 
time  he  obtainod  for  a  few  weeks  from  seven  to  eight  hours'  Bleep  at 
night,  but  with  that  exception  lie  used  always  to  be  in  pain  day  and 
night,  and  seldom  slept  an  hour  without  a  violent  paroxysm. 

On  admission,  he  was  suffering  these  repeated  violent  attacks  of 
pain  all  over  the  left  side  of  the  face,  which  caused  him  day  and  night 
to  keep  up  a  cry  of  anguish.  Various  remedies  to  palliate  the  pain 
were  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully  till  the  7th  of  August,  whin  the 
local  injection  of  morphia  was  commenced.  About  one  grain  and  one- 
third  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  was  injected  at  8  P.  31.  ;  the  man  fell 
asleep  very  soon  after,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  seven  hours.  During 
the  next  few  nights  tho  same  dose  was  regularly  injected,  and  he  slept 
either  all  night  or  for  several  hours. 

On  the  11th,  he  was  asleep  when  visited,  so  no  more  morphia  was 
injected;  he,  however,  >lept  two  hours;  the  next  few  nights  the  in- 
jection was  not  given  ;  lie  slept  either  not  at  all,  or  most  indifferently. 

16th.  A  larger  dose  was  injected  into  the  cheek  from  within  tho 
mouth;  he  went  off  to  sleep  at  once,  and  did  not  awake  all  night  ;  ho 
lay  the  whole  of  the  next  day;  after  this  the  original  doso 
was  continued,  both  night  ami  morning. 

20th.  He  Bleeps  a  good  deal;  has  good  nights,  and  two  or  three 
hours'  sleep  in  the  day.     The  paryoxysms  are  now  so  slight,  that  oftens 
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no  one  except  the  patient  can  tell  when  they  are  on  ;  no  continued 
pain  is  felt,  and  the  paroxysms  are  "sometimes  off  for  half  a  day,  often 
for  several  hours." 

30th.  Until  to-day  the  morphia  has  been  injected  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  but  for  the  present  the  administration  is  left  off  on  account  of  a 
considerable  sized  abscess  which  has  been  gradually  forming  the  last 
few  days,  and  which  was  opened  to-day. 

The  part  injected  was  the  gum  over  a  back  upper  tooth,  as  that  was 
the  most  painful  part,  and  the  spot  which,  if  touched,  always  brought 
on  a  paroxysm ;  latterly,  the  adjacent  tissue  of  the  cheek  was  injected 
close  to  the  gum. 

Thus,  not  only  was  sleep  procured,  but  the  patient  obtained  eonsid. 
erable  ease  during  the  day  while  the  injection  was  gone  on  with.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  the  attack  of  pain  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
paroxysms,  when  they  did  occur,  were  far  milder ;  but  a  large  abscess 
formed  in  the  cheek. 

Case  II. — E.  P.,  aged  18,  was  admitted  into  St.  G-eorge's  Hos- 
pital, July  25,  under  Dr.  Tatum,  suffering  from  excessive  neuralgia 
in  the  right  eye,  which  was  also  extensively  diseased.  As  there  were 
no  hopes  of  saving  the  eye,  and  the  pain  was  constant,  the  globe  was 
removed  for  fear  the  other  eye  should  also  suffer ;  unfortunately  it  did, 
and  ran  a  most  rapid  course — the  lids  becoming  swollen,  hard,  thick, 
and  everted ;  the  neuralgia  in  this  eye  became  even  worse  than  it  had 
been  in  the  other. 

All  kinds  of  remedies  were  tried — -aconite,  morphia,  hyoseyamus, 
opium,  quinia,  etc  ,  all  failed  to  give  relief;  chloroform  was  then  used, 
and  frequently,  but  it  only  gave  her  ease  and  sleep  for  a  few  minutes, 
or  at  the  most  an  hour  or  so. 

Sept.  9.  %  gr.  morphia  (the  acetate)  was  injected  under  chloroform 
into  the  eyelid,  but  produced  no  sleep,  as  sickness  (which  had  com- 
menced in  the  afternoon  after  a  dose  of  morphia  by  the  stomach)  con- 
tinued during  the  night. 

10th.  No  morphia  given  by  the  stomach,  lx  gr.  injected  under 
chloroform  into  the  eyelid ;  she  went  off  to  sleep  for  seven  hours  con- 
tinuously, which  she  had  not  dGne  for  some  months.  She  slept  also 
once  or  twice  the  next  day  without  chloroform. 

11th.  Injection  repeated  10  P.  M. ;  a  part  escaped;  she  slept  four 
hours  ;  had  acute  paroxysms  between  the  periods  of  sleep. 

12th.  Sleep  produced  by  the  injection,  and  the  severity  of  the  par- 
oxysms much  diminished. 
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In  the  next  few  dayi  I  rphia  was  injected,  and  •  and 

sleep  in  proportion  to  the  amount  injected  ;  from  this  time  no  chloro- 
form wafl  employed  while  inserting  the  point  of  the  .-kin. 

16th.  Slept  four  honn  last  night  The  pain  now  i>  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  what  it  previously  was,  the  Bwelling  ia  going  fr< >m  the 

In  the  evening  nearly  three  grains  of  morphia  were  inj 
sleep  wae  immediately  produced,  and  continued  eight  hours.     The 
next  day  ihe  was  far  quieter  and  easier,  and  appeared  bo  oomfortahle 
at  nighl  that  no  morphia  was  injected. 

lsth.  Xo  morphia  having  been  injected,  no  Bleep  was  obtained  last 

night,  although  a  six-hour  dose  (gr.  i.)  was  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  stomach. 

19th.  lh  gr.  injected  into  the  eyebrow,  gave  sleep  fur  several  hours 
at  night,  and  a  little  in  the  day;  at  night  two  grains  were  given  by 
the  stomach  ;  it  gave  no  sleep,  but  after  an  hour  or  so  caused  consider- 
able sickness. 

Oct.  4th.  The  morphia  injection  is  still  continued,  and  with  consider- 
able relief  to  the  patient. 

Remarks  — In  this  patient,  then,  it  appears  : 

1.  That  a  very  great  change  has  been  made  for  the  better,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  affection  appears  arrested  ;  or,  at  all  events,  for  the  pr 
kept  at  bay  ;  the  health  of  the  patient  is  improved. 

2.  That  the  local  affection  appears  so  far  improved,  that  all  the 
hardness,  thickness,  and  eversion  of  the  conjunctiva  have  subsided; 
the  pain  in  the  head  is  very  much    less,  the  pain   in  the  eye   is  far 

acute,  and  the  attacks  much  less  frequent,  bo  that  sleep  is  every 
now  and  then  obtained  during  the  day  without  medicine. 

3.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  girl,  like  the  man,  has  had 

a  result  of  tho  local  injection  ;  the  eyelid,  the  eyebrow,  and 
the  side  of  the  eye,  have  all  been  opened  for  the  liberation  of  matter. 

4.  It  ',-  very  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  this  girl  tho  injection  of 
morphia  into  the  cellular  tissue  was  most  effectual  ;  but  that  morphia 
given  by  the  stomach  was  of  no  benefit  at  all,  but  always  did  harm  ; 
that  general  irritation  to  the  nervous  system  was  produced  ;  that  si*  p 
hardly  ever  followed,  and  was  then  probably  accidental,  becas 
seldom,  but  that  Bickness,  nan-fa,  giddiness,  etc.,  almost  always  ac- 
companied its  admin i>t ration  by  the  stomach,  whatever  the  strength  of 
the  dose  happened  to  be. 
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In  considering  the  results  of  the  trial  of  the  local  treatment  in  the 
two  cases,  the  advantages  obtained  appear  to  me  to  be — 

1.  That  much  less  constitutional  (nervous)  irritation  attends  the 
local  introduction  of  the  narcotic  than  when  it  is  given  by  the  stomach. 

2    That  the  effect  of  the  narcotic  is  more  immediately  produced. 

3.  The  action  of  the  narcotic  appears  more  sure  when  injected. — 
The  exact  amount  taken  into  the  circulation  can  be  more  readily  seen, 
and  the  risk  of  contamination  or  alteration  which  it  is  exposed  to,  given 
by  the  stomach,  is  avoided. 

4.  It  appears  to  exert  more  benefit  on  the  local  affection  when  it 
has  to  bo  absorbed  from  the  part  affected  itself,  probably  from  being 
brought  more  directly  into  contact  with  the  nerves  involved  in  the 
disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  disadvantages ;  these  are  chiefly — 

1.  The  pain  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  fine  canula. 

2.  The  chance  of  the  fluid  escaping  from  the  wound  or  puncture. 

3.  The  production  of  local  inflammation,  effusion  of  blood,  abscess. 
To  conclude :  are  the  disadvantages  of  such  import  that  they  ought 

to  preclude  the  local  employment  of  narcotics  by  injection  ?  do  the 
advantages  preponderate  over  them  ?  I  think  they  do  ;  and  that  the 
disadvantages  are  only  those  which,  with  care  and  experience,  may 
either  be  avoided,  or  much  diminished;  for  instance — 1.  By  employ- 
ing such  a  syringe  as  that  used  for  the  perchloride  of  iron  (to  inject 
aneurisms,  etc.,)  with  a  very  fine  point  to  the  nozzle,  the  pain  is  not 
more  than  that  occasioned  by  the  prick  of  a  needle.  2.  By  having 
the  injecting  tube  no  larger  than  that  of  such  fine  syringes,  the  punc- 
ture in  the  integument  is  so  small  that  the  fluid  does  not  escape.  3. 
With  regard  to  the  formation  of  abscess ;  it  is  only,  for  the  most  part, 
after  repeated  injections  have  been  made  in  one  place  that  such  happens. 
One  great,  thing  then  to  avoid  it  is,  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  the 
exact  site  to  be  injected,  still  injecting  in  the  painful  part,  or  to  cease 
injecting  for  a  time.  The  necessarily  acid  state  of  the  solution  of  the 
morphia  (for  it  must  be  strong,)  is  certainly  another  disadvantage; 
but  as  irritation  to  the  integument  appears  produced,  as  little  acid  as 
possible  ought  to  be  employed,  and  any  excess  in  the  solution  neutral- 
ized by  potash.  These  inconveniences  being  obviated  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  means  pointed  out,  I  think  such  advantages  as  the  more 
rapid  introduction  of  the  remedy  into  the  system,  the  avoidance  of  con- 
stitutional (especially  nervousj  irritation,  the  greater  certainty  of  the 
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part  ought  Dot  to  hinder  tin-  local  treatment  of  neuralgia  from  having 
a  fair  trial. — [Southern  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  FELLOW  FEVER, 
Bpidem  et  >fl$b4  and  1 9   S       0   vrleei   i,  S.   C. 
tiont   regarding   ahu  Urea  contradicted.      Urea  tuA 

always    entirely  uibsent   in    the    Excretion   from   the    Kidneys. 

J>y  F   Pirni  PoEOHMm,  M.  1)  tPhyeician  to  Marine  ffoepiud, 

and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and   Therapeutics,   Charles- 
ton,  S.    C. 


I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  the  most  prominent  position  in  this  com* 
munication  (made  principally  for  the  purpose)  to  a  correction  of  an 
observation  published  by  myself  in  the  January  No.,  1  8 ."> S ,  of  tho 
Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review.  This  was,  that  urea,  to- 
gether with  uric  acid,  as  far  as  my  examinations  up  to  that  date  per- 
mitted me  to  pronounce,  was  absent  in  the  urinary  secretions  of  Yellow 
Fever,  save  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 

Having  had  charge  of  the  Marine  Hospital  this  summer,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  specimens  much  earlier  and  with  more  special  direction  to 
this  point,  and  also  with  more  extended  experience,  and  I  do  find 
nitrate  of  urea,  by  evaporating  the  fluid  in  a  watch-glass  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  in  some  of  the  cases  of  fever.  Crystals  of  uric  acid,  ready 
formed,  which  I  had  pointed  out  as  a  characteristic  feature  among  the 
negative  signs,  I  have  never  yet  found  in  the  urine  in  Yellow  Fever, 
and  I  regard  this  as  indicative  of  its  diminished  amount. 

Being  much  more  occupied  with  the  treatment  of  the  diseaso  this 
season  than  during  '5-i  and  '56,  and  having  been  unavoidably  abMl 
a  portion  of  the  summer,  I  have  of  course  had  fewer  opportunities 
for  investigating  with  tho  microscope  the  excretions  of  the  disease. — 
But  I  have  examined  several  specimens,  searching  for  other  substan- 
ces which  might  be  peculiar  to  it,  via.  bippnril  acid,  cystine,  etc.,  with- 
out success.  The  excretion  of  ammonia  by  the  skin  was  sometime! 
evident  by  the  white  fumes  formed  on  bringing  hydro-chloric  acid  to 
a  patient's  body.  If  Frerichs  is  correct,  that  the  phenomena  of  urac- 
mic  intoxication  as  in  ecclampsia,  for  example,  are  not  produced  by 
urea,  or  by  any  or  all  of  the  excreted  matters  of  the  kidney,  ] 
the  transformation  of  urea  accumulated  in  the  blood  into  carbonate  of 
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ammonia,  then  the  citric  acid  and  the  diuretics  formed  of  vegetable 
acids  recommended  further  on  in  the  history  of  the  treatment,  have  a 
scientific  reason  for  their  exhibition,  as  they  neutralize  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  difficulty  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  Yellow  Fe- 
ver may  be  connected  with  ammonia  in  excess  in  that  fluid.  The  al- 
most constant  presence  of  bile,  the  frequent  existence  of  albumen  in 
the  worst  cases,  the  absence  of  uric  acid  crystals,  deposited  spontan- 
eously, though  uric  acid  can  be  manufactured  out  of  almost  any  speci- 
men of  urine  by  the  addition  of  hydrocholoric  acid,  chaarcterize  this 
secretion,  as  far  my  present  experience  permits  me  to  speak. 

With  reference  to  the  assumed  absence  of  urea  (as  shown  by  tho 
addition  of  nitric  acid  and  the  application  of  heat  )  I  shall  be  excused 
for  a  few  additional  remarks.  I  believe  the  line  of  reasoning  respect- 
ing the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease  suggested  by  the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility  I  met  with  in  obtaining  urea,  as  well  as  by 
my  previous  experience  in  its  treatment,  as  maintained  in  that  paper, 
to  be  by  no  means  invalidated.  The  reasoning  and  opinions  regarding 
the  pathology  and  treatment  therein  set  forth,  have  been  most  satisfac- 
torily and  fully  sustained — as  I  may  have  occasion  to  prove  by  tho 
detail  of  cases  which  my  experience  this  Summer,  in  and  out  of  the 
Hospital,  as  far  as  it  goes,  abundantly  furnishes. 

Urea,  as  an  ordinary  constituent  of  urine,  is  never  entirely  absent 
from  any  specimen  of  this  fluid,  though  the  relative  amount,  the  only 
important  point  to  the  pathologist,  varies  materially  in  health  aud  dis- 
ease, and  also  in  different  diseases,  and  I  believe,  in  which  I  am  sus- 
tained by  others,  that  in  certain  stages  of  Yellow  Fever,  and  most 
assuredly  in  certain  cases  accompanied  with  congestion  of  the  kidneys 
and  arrest  of  the  urinary  excretion,  urea  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
blood,  reaching  the  brain,  and  causing  the  symptoms  of  coma,  or  ure- 
mic poisoning,  so  often  met  with  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  described 
by  authors  as  occurring  injuriously  in  other  morbid  states.  A  certain 
proportion  of  our  cases  of  Yellow  Fever  die  in  this  way,  for  I  have  no- 
ticed at  least  three  distinct  modes  of  death,  though  examinations  are 
yet  wanting  to  prove  the  coexistence  or  not  of  the  absence  of  urea  in 
the  fluids  excreted  from  the  kidneys  in  the  particular  variety  above 
referred  to.  I  have  also,  during  the  epidemic  of  the  last  summer, 
clearly  traced  the  death  of  certain  patients  with  Yellow  Fever  to  albu- 
minuria— the  presence  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  albumen  being  de- 
tected in  fatal  cases,  characterized  by  no  other  spmptom  sufficient  to 
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produce  i  fatal  result,  the  patient  epparentlj  oonraleecing,  and  the 
urine  in  til  :  1 1  v  giving  the  slightest  indication  of  the  pn 

of  an  immense  quantity  of  ilbximen  upon boiling,  and  the  i 
nitric  toid. 

r    'a  observations  made  bj  myself  in  i  number  of  inter- 

mittont  and  remittent  ferer,  treated  by  Bulphate  of  einehona  face  arti- 
cle Charleston  Med.  Journal,  March  1858, )  I  certainly  ofam  the 
ion  that  the  proportionate  amounts  of  area  discharged  after  the  a 
quinine  and  sulphate  of  cinchona,  in  these  two  die  moon 

ir  than  in  certain  varieties,  if  not  in  every  case  of  Yellow  1 
In  other  words,  that  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys  f owing  to  conges- 
tion snd  to  it<  relation   to  the  skin,  and  with  the    diseased  capillaries, 

principally  of  the  >kin  and  cellular  tissue  )  is  accompanied  by  want  of 
normal  discharge  of  this  principle  ;  and  that  one  important  indication 
in  the  treatment  is  to  prevent  or  arrest  such  a  tendency. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  certain  principles  is  plainly  recognized 
by  recent  writers,  and  will  demand  examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
pathologist.  I  will  cite  one  of  the  latest  authorities  :  "Any  disease, 
however,"  says  Thudichum,  in  his  treatise  on  "the  Pathology  of  the 
Urine, "  just  published,  ^London,  1858J  "which  interferes  with  the 
secretory  power  of  the  kidneys,  by  changing  its  structure,  such  as 
Bright's  Disease,  is  certain  to  cause  retention  of  uric  acid,  in  the 
blood,  in  proportion  to  the  retention  of  the  other  constituents  of  the 
urine.  Scarlatina  seems  to  make  an  exception.  ****** 
In  inflammatory  diseases,  fever,  and  certain  other  zymotic  di 
increased  amount  of  uric  acid  is  met  with."  (P.  85. )  A  remark 
not  borne  out  by  my  examinations  of  the  amount  spontaneously  crys- 
tallizing in  the  urine  in  Yellow  Fever.  lie  refers  to  accumulations  of 
this  substance  in  the  system,  "an  excess  of  uric  acid  may  be  due  to 
excessive  production  in  the  body,  particularly  when  the  increased  ex- 
cretion lasts  for  a  certain  time.  It  may  however  be  owing  to  the  dis- 
charge of  accumulated  uric  acid,  after  retention  in  the  blood/'  I 
moreover  maintained,  in  both  papers,  and  I  believe  for  the  first 
time,  the  intimate  relation  between  Yelloic  Fever,  and  certain  diseas- 
es of  the  shin — accounting  for  the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  kid- 
ney in  each,  by  the  complementary  action  of  the  two  organs,  and  by 
the  high  degree  of  capillary  combustion  going  on  in  the  former. 

And  now  to  palliate  any  apparent  haste  in  the  announcement  of  my 
observation  respecting  urea,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said,  to  show  that 
I  earned  some  title  to  commit  an  error,  if  the  large  amount  of  time  I 
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devoted  to  the  subject  could  make  one.  After  some  forty  or  fifty  ex- 
aminations of  the  urine  in  Yellow  Fever,  during  the  summer  of  '5G, 
fthe  specimens  generally  obtained  from  patients  in  the  Roper  Hospi- 
tal being  sent  to  my  officej  the  epidemic  over,  I  carefully  searched  for 
the  results  as  detailed  in  my  case  book,  which  contained  each  set  of 
observations,  with  rough  drawings  as  they  were  made  at  the  time.  I 
then  published  the  apparent  conclusions  furnished  by  these  observa- 
tions, including  that  respecting  urea.  Besides,  it  was  the  Editor,  in 
his  table  of  contents,  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal,  who  made  the  "ab- 
sence of  urea"  the  main  feature  in  the  article — never  regarded  so  by 
myself,  but  only  one  step  in  advance,  with  regard  to  its  pathology  and 
treatment,  as  laid  down  at  length  in  the  article  itself.  Let  any  one 
mark  the  difference  between  the  caption  of  the  article  as  written  by  me 
and  that  contained  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal,  for  which  I  am  not 
responsible. 

I  may  add,  that  my  publications  on  the  subject  of  urinary  patholo- 
gy have  been  sanctioned  by  no  slight  devotion  to  the  subject,  with 
whatever  inedaquate  abilities — certainly  by  the  previous  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  my  leisure.  After  devoting  several  months 
daily,  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  microscope,  under  the  direct- 
ion of  M.  Robin,  in  Paris,  in  1853 — '4,  I  have  examined  and  recor- 
ded upwards  of  three  hundred  cases  of  every  description  of  disease, 
including  tumors,  morbid  growths,  fluids,  &c,  making  in  every  in- 
stance drawings,  however  rough,  of  the  view  presented  upon  the  field 
of  the  instrument,  and  subjecting  the  matters  examined  to  boiling,  re- 
agents, tests,  &c.  Still  I  feel  duly  contrite,  and  humble  at  the  pro- 
pagation of  an  error,  even  if  it  was  not  absolute,  but  one  only  of 
degree. 

I  repeat,  that  though  urea  fas  evinced  by  use  of  nitric  acidj  is  not 
absent  from  the  urine  in  all  cases  of  Yellow  Fever  at  every  stage,  when 
the  specimen  is  examined  early,  yet  the  reasoning  respecting  the  fail- 
ure of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  it  freely  from  the  blood  in  certain  stages 
of  the  disease,  the  general  treatment  enunciated  in  my  article,  as  well 
as  the  particular  application  of  this  idea,  (together  with  the  assumed 
absence  of  uric  acid)  to  the  treatment,  with  respect  to  its  bearing  upon 
the  use  of  alkaline  diuretics  and  revulsives,  as  sustained  by  my  pre- 
vious experience,  is  by  no  means  invalidated ;  and  I  have  every  rea- 
son now,  after  the  experience  of  this  summer,  to  congratulate  myself 
upon  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  practice,  as  well  as  fully  to  en- 
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.!  plan  of  in  in  :  then  for  tl 

time  described.     I  hope  further  and  more  ample  opportunity 

ing  th<  will  nol  tend  to  abate  this  confidenee  ree| 

amenability  of  Fell  bo  treatment,  when  it  occur-  in  any 

healthy  subject,  1008  early. 

Br  r  urn  bound  ei  present,  after  the  epidemics  wil  ma, 

with  my  comparatively  Limited  opportunities  for  observation,  t<> 
the  proposition  thai  the  oases  of  the  "prevailing  fever,"  be  they  yellow 
fever,  imitative,  parasitio,  break-bone,  or  catarrhal,  in  patients  that 
oame  under  my  oare,  were  as  amenable  to  treatment,  under  the  condi- 
tion ex  pre-  .  is  any  other  disease  affecting  a  similar  number 
of  subjects,  if  not  more 

I  am  compelled  to  make  this  assertion,  for,  of  thirty  cases  of  fever, 
of  various  grades  of  intensity,  treated  in  '54,  the  condition  of  all  of 
which  were  noted  twice  daily,  and  the  record  preserved,  the  smallest 
fraction  died.  Of  the  three  fatal  cases,  two  were  seen  after  forty- 
eight  hours. 

This  summer  I  had  no  death  out  of  thirty-two  cases  treated  out  of 
the  Hospital,  all  of  which  were  seen  within  ten  hours,  though  i>  musft 
be  Mated  that  I  have  but  two  cases  recorded  among  Irish  or  QermafJft, 
There  was  no  death  in  that  institution,  where  the  patient  wa- 
within  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  up  to  November  1st.  Of  course,  tli 
the  most  part  who  came  into  the  Hospital  after  24  or  36  hours,  died, 
as  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  rapid  maturation  of  dangerous 
symptoms  in  a  disease  like  Yellow  Fever,  would  readily  predict.  For 
one  in  this  stage  to  survive,  is  demanding  more  than  we  have  a  light  to 
expect,  or  any  person  of  ordinary  foresight  would  require.  A  si?ie 
qua  non  is  that  the  patient  should  be  of  ordinary  health,  not  addicted 
to  drink,  and  that  the  treatment  be  commenced  early.  If  a  physician 
lest  99  out  of  100  of  those  who  applied  for  relief  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  disease,  it  would  not  imply  that  he  was  at  fault  with  respect  to 
his  method  of  treatment,  by  which  almost  all  recovered  who  sought 
early  assistance.  And  now  in  this  view  of  the  fatality  of  the  disease 
when  treated  early,  in  patients  not  habituated  to  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
it. 1  am  not  singular  in  this  city — there  being  several  of  our  physi- 
cians who  have  secured  an  unusual  proportion  of  recoveries  to  deaths. 
I  will  again,  as  an  important  omission  was  made  in  my  article  in 
this  Journal,  rapidly  detail  the  general  system  of  management  which, 
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must  not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  anything  like 
mere  routine. 

I  would  beg  those  of  our  professional  brethren  who  confess  that  they 
regard  the  disease  at  any  stage,  and  in  any  subject,  as  often  fatal,  to 
submit  it  to  a  careful  test.  Those  who  hold  that  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  and  that  not  a  particle  of  progress  has  been  made  in  forty  years, 
as  regards  either  the  rationale  of,  or  the  success  in  the  treatment,  will 
most  assuredly  welcome  and  embrace  anything  that  promises  what 
they  do  not  aspire  to,  however  they  may  desire  it. 

I  write  this  with  a  becoming  diffidence,  fearing  whilst  it  is  uttered, 
that  a  future  day  may  prove  it  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision — but 
the  facts  so  far  warrant  no  such  conclusion. 

Treatment. — I  find  powerful  revulsion  to  the  stomach  and  spine 
with  mustard  plasters,  next  the  skin,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  disease,  persisted  in  every  two  or  three  hours  and  for  several 
days  ;  with  the  employment  of  sponging  or  ice  to  the  head,  if  there  is 
much  fever,  headache  and  heat  of  surface,  of  the  first  necessity.  It  is 
of  prime,  absolute  importance,  and  often  turns  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
patient.  I  fear  no  injury  from  any  amount  of  counter  irritation  with 
this  agent ;  though  any  other  irritant  might  do  as  well ;  it  prevents 
or  arrests  nausea,  diverts  powerfully  to  the  surface  and  from  the  inter- 
nal organs  and  brain,  congested  during  the  usual  chill  ushering  in  the 
fever,  lessens  the  headache,  and  may  also  have  a  special  influence  in 
abating  the  capillary  stagnation,  seen  by  its  effects  more  readily  during 
the  latter  stages.  I  have  seen  a  blister  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  to  which  mustard  had  been  applied  for  two  days,  and  the 
great  irritation  caused  by  both  disappeared  before  the  patient  had  fully 
convalesced ;  I  fear  no  injury  from  them. 

The  use  of  a  large  dose  of  calomel  and  quinine  grs.  xx.  each  to  an 
adult  white  person  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  followed, 
if  the  patient  is  seen  early,  in  a  few,  say  three  hours,  by  a  dose  of  salts 
or  citrate  of  magnesia,  (I  prefer  saline  to  other  purgatives,)  com- 
pletes all  active  treatment,  so  far  as  laxatives  are  concerned.  Free 
purgation  is  desirable  in  the  first  stage,  injurious  if  not  useless,  pos- 
sibly fatal  after  it,  by  inducing  irritability  of  stomach,  and  intestines. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  calomel  and  quinine,  in  large  do- 
ses, are  sedative,  aud  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart ;  as  used  above, 
no  salivation  follows ;  they  provoke,  besides,  excretion  from  the  glands. 
The  subsequent  administration,  after  the  salts  have  acted,  of  the  ef- 
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:'  Iraughtof  the  I  .  8    Dk         I  ry,  made  with  biearl 

ash  and  fresh  lemon  juioe,  or  the 

morphia  Lrr.     l-s.    if  then    ifl    any    DIH1  >'    three    D0U11    liave 

;.  in  my  hands,  completely  efficient,  provided  the  patient  is  seen 
within  six  <»r  STen  ten  or  fifteen  houTB  from  the  beginning  of  1 
tack. 

preparationi  last  named  are  diaphoretic  ami  cooling  in   their 

inflnen  the  blood  and  capillaries,  proving  diuretic,  and 

gestion  of  the  kidneys,  which  leads  <>n,  if  unchecked, 

to  arresi  of  the  normal  discharge  of  urine  and    urea,    to    hemorrhage, 

etc. 

As  i  n  ifl  the  fever  abates,  or  disappears,  whether  during  the  first 
or  fourth  day.  quinine  alternating  with  the  alkaline  solution  b  again 

administered  in  from  one  to  four  grains  every  four  hours  ;  hoping  by 
thifl  means  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  fever,  laying  aside  it>  recognised 

value  as  a  sedative  and  tonic,  besides  its  value  in  all  disease,  of  mal- 
arial origin,  presenting  intermittence  or remittence.  It  ;njury 
certainly,  in  my  experience,  and  one  motive  for  again  republishing  this 
general  plan  of  treatment  is  the  omission  of  it  in  my  article  alluded  to 
from  having  failed  to  look  over  my  notes  of  cases  treated  in  '64  and 
56.  Many  cases,  too  occurring  in  this  city,  if  not  often  confounded 
with  diseases  of  malarious  origin,  have  the  intermittent  element  plain- 
ly marked,  and  thus  quinine  often  proves  a  useful  adjuvant.  Indeed 
some  of  our  physicians  believe  yellow  fever  in  the  stranger  to  be  only 
billious  remittent  in  the  native  or  the  partially  acclimated.  No  more 
efficient  agent  than  mustard  sinapisms  constantly  applied,  to  keep  up 
powerful  revulsion,  exists  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  fever,  and  also  to 
arre.-t  those  internal  congestions  and  alterations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes,  liver,  portal  system,  etc.  The  feet  being  also  placed  in  hot 
mustard  water,  under  the  covering  of  the  bed  and  then  rubbed  dry, 
diaphoresis  is  induced — besides  the  diversion  of  the  blood  from  the 
brain  caused  thereby. 

Before  each  dose  of  the  purgative  medicines  are  administered  the 
mustard plattert  are  ordered  to  lie  applied,  and  it  may  seem  remarka- 
ble that  in  i  2  of  every  grade  of  intensity  treated  out- 
hide  the  hospital,  by  means  of  this  agent,  I  have  not  had  more  than 
one  to  vomit  a  dose  of  medicine  or,  save  in  one  instance,  to  vomit  at 
all.  I  do  not  pronounce  all  these  yellow  fever,  giving  immunity  from 
second  attacks,   for  I  find  it  impossible   to   distinguish,  with  ji 
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the  grades  of  fever  prevailing  where  there  are  those  of  every  shade  of 
intensity,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  severe.  I  defy  any  one  to 
decide  positively  into  which  category  to  throw  some  of  those  occupy- 
ing the  undeniable  middle  ground — too  severe  to  be  called  simple  fe- 
ver, and  yet  hardly  enough  so  to  be  classed  as  yellow  fever,  and  giv- 
ing immunity  from  future  attacks — and  yet  the  physician  has  seen  ap- 
parently milder  fevers,  at  their  onset,  followed  by  black  vomit.  Dur  - 
the  period  which  succeeds  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  when  the  pulse 
often,  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  descends  to  60,  50  and  even 
48  and  44  to  the  minute,  as  I  have  noted  in  three  cases  which  recov- 
ered, brandy  and  nourishment  may  be  given  cautiously.  But  I  have 
noticed  repeatedly,  that  though  useful,  stimulants  have  no  power  to 
raise  the  pulse  in  this  stage,  however  much  employed.  I  have  ob- 
served the  pulse  becoming  elevated  only  about  eight  or  ten  pulsations 
through  the  twenty  four  hours,  and  this  continuing  several  days  after 
convalescence,  before  it  attained  the  normal  standard.  I  have  made  the 
observation  repeatedly  in  those  whose  pulse  had  descended  to  44,  48 
and  52.  having  made  it  my  duty  to  examine  these  patients  some  days 
after  recovery,  timing  the  radial  artery,  in  every  instance,  with  the 
watch,  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  I  have  a  record  of  this  for  almost  ev- 
ery case  treated  during  '54  and  '58. 

At  any  time  during  the  disease  resort  is  had  to  the  local  application 
of  mustard,  also  to  the  foot  baths,  should  there  be  a  rise  in  the  pulse, 
symptomatic  of  a  return  of  fever,  for  it  generally  indicates  some  stag- 
nation in  the  internal  organs,  brain,  skin,  etc.,  quite  natural  in  the 
weakened  and  diseased  condition  in  which  the  patient  is  after  a  disease 
like  this ;  if  unchecked,  leading  on  to  disorganization  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  of  the  blood,  to  jaundice,  to  black  vomit,  to  hemorrhages, 
coma,  etc.  I  use  a  blister  to  the  abdomen  at  any  time  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  if  nausea  or  vomiting  exist.  Enemata  may  be  giv- 
en, if  there  is  constipation,  during  convalescence  ;  but  never  resort  to 
a  repetition  of  the  purgatives,  to  the  calomel  or  to  any  drastic  or  de- 
pleting agent,  and  this  is  de  rigueur,  for  they  irritate  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal,  incite  to  further  irritability  of  stomach,  and  I  humbly 
believe  often  tend  to  hasten  a  fatal  issue. 

It  may  be  true  that  repeated  small  doses  of  calomel,  the  mercurial 
treatment,  have  not  proved  injurious  in  some  cases  of  fever,  the  man- 
agement ot  which  is  commenced  during  the  first  stadium  ;  I  have  no 
experience  with  it,  but  am  inclined  to  regard  the  proscription  of  all 
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'  linly  of    all  ilrnstic  pur  '" 

well  moved  and  the  intestinal  canal  and   its  ippen  1  emptied, 

at  the  beginning  of  the   d  f  the   first  importance — the  i 

being  allowed  to  bfnst,  afterwards,  to  the  power  of  1 
(as  in  the  allied  skin  diseasesj  with  the  aid  of  the  cooling diapbore- 

vi  1  the  revulsives  mentioned.       In  the 

•  'lie  latter,  in  the  SYoidance  of  repeated  mercurials  and  catl 

the  snbeequent  diuretics  and  quinine,  I  think  lies  tl  of  the 

manapun^nt  of  yellow  fever — these  are  the  principles  to  g 

I  have  used  in  the  hospital  a  single  other  prescription  with  advan- 
tage, viz  :   a  stimulant  of   turpentine,  ammonia  and  camphor  in  mucib 

•  gum  arable  when  there  was  much  dryness  of  tongue,  and  a 
typhoid  condition  was  threatened. — Possibly  bleeding  and  emetics  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  leeching  or  cupping  the  epigas- 
trium or  head  at  any  stago  in  which   there  was  a  presumed  eon. 

of  the  organs,  might  prove  serviceable.  Dry  cupping  has  been  advis- 
ed in  albuminaria,  and  I  have  used  it  in  cases  where  there  was  albu- 
men in  excess  in  the  urine.  Creosote  or  muriated  tinct.  iron  may  be 
useful  in  arresting  hemorrhage  and  black  vomit.  In  the  latter  I  am 
inclined  to  trust  more  to  nourishment,  brandy  carefully  given,  and 
minute  doses  of  morphine.  If  the  patients  are  seen  early  I  hope  that 
these  dangerous  symptoms  will  not  supervene,  for  it  is  during  the 
fever  of  access  that  the  internal  organs  and  the  blood,  are  most  fatally 
altered,  and  this  being  mitigated  or  arrested,  the  chances  of  such  dan- 
gerous results  as  black  vomit,  and  hemorrhage,  and  coma,  are  corres- 
pondingly lessened  or  abolished.  In  the  jaundice,  sometimes  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  resort  may  be  had  to  rhubarb  and  minute 
doses  of  calomel.  In  a  post  mortem,  made  in  a  patient  dying  in  this 
stage,  I  have  found  the  gall  duct  full  of  bile,  the  liver,  mucous  mem- 
branes, fluids  of  the  body,  etc,,  tinged  with  the  excessive  secretion  of 
this  substance.  Hence  the  indication  for  its  removal  by  agents  elimi- 
natory  of  it,  cautiously  employed. 

I  hope  ray  experience  of  the  fever  prevailing  in  '54  and  '56,  and 
up  to  the  date  of  this  epidemic,  (Nov.  1st,)  will  continue  to  be  sus- 
tained, that  all  cases,  or  certainly  a  very  large  percentage,  seen  with- 
in the  first  five  or  ten  hours  (though  the  earlier  the  better)  are  amen- 
able to  treatment  and  judicious  nursing,  and  may,  and  do  re 
Drunkards,  and  those  with  digestive  organs  so  unpaired  as  not  to 
respond  to  medicines,  are  of  course  excepted,   though  I  have  not  yet 
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bad  occasion  to  attribute  any  deatb  to  this  cause,  as  absolutely  none 
died  wbo  were  seen  early. 

It  will  be  an  important  admission,  if  made,  for  wbilst  some  of  our 
brethren  claim,  with  myself,  a  very  satisfactory  proportion  of  recover- 
ies, a  number  regard  the  disease,  in  their  hands,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  as  often  perfectly  incurable.  Such  was  the 
opinion  entertained  when  I  returned  here  the  first  week  in  September. 
At  that  period  it  was  the  medical  profession  which  entertained  the 
gloomiest  views  concerning  the  inutility  of  any  system  of  management 
in  certain  cases  and  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  Important,  because 
a  main  feature  of  the  plan  of  management  indicated  above,  is  the 
avoidance,  for  the  most  part,  of  all  weakening  and  irritating  agents, 
drastic  cathartics,  salivation,  &c.  ;  and  also,  because  despatch  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  physician,  good  nursing  and  attendance  will 
almost  certainly  insure  recovery. 

Just  as  in  cholera,  the  administration  of  medicines  during  the  period 
of  cholerine,  tends  to  increase  the  probability  or  possibility  of  cure  a 
thousand  fold,  or  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  recovery  is 
almost  certain  if  the  physician  persists  in  avoiding  the  use  of  active 
medication,  and  trusts  materially  to  mild  alkaline  diuretics,  warm 
baths,  etc.,  and  allows  the  patient  to  survive  the  inevitable  course  of 
the  disease. 

The  analogy  between  yellow  and  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  much  closer  than  many  medical  men  believe  ;  but  as  I 
referred  to  the  distinction  between  them,  as  to  the  points  in  the  patho- 
logy of  the  two  diseases,  in  the  two  articles  already  alluded  to,  and 
.published  a  year  since,  I  will  not  do  so  now.  Such  comparisons  are 
fruitful  in  useful  results. 

I  am,  I  confess,  myself,  quite  hopeful  with  respect  to  the  prospect 
of  a  continued  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  the  true  pathology 
and  treatment  of  yellow  fever — in  the  possibility  of  the  treatment 
being  systematized  upon  general  principles  ;  just  as  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia  and  scarlet  fever,  fevers  of  periodicity,  (tertiary)  syphilis, 
etc  ,  have  been  systematized  and  improved  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  thanks  to  investigations  in  pathological  anatomy,  therapeutics 
and  the  materia  medica.  I  welcome  investigators,  close  thinkers,  and 
orignal  reasoners — I  welcome  those  who  will  study  and  ascertain  the 
mode  of  application  of  veratrum  viride,  croton  oil,  or  any  other  pow- 
erful, but  untried  agent,  and  I  hope  much  from  the  growing  spirit  of 
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inquiry  aii'l  original  research  which 

bon  hardy,  bat  still  ti  in  our  j 

A  word  is  to  the  \<  illing  along  with  tli 

th«-y  may  be  entitled  imitative,  ephemeral,   parasitic  <>r  break 

but  I  have  not  -  which  was  catarrhal,  t1 

sniffling,  no  falli  it   the  bead,  running  at   th<    i 

None  of  these  characterize  them.     The  head  and  intellect  are  clear,  the 
from  tears,  but  with  conjunctivae  injected.     There  is  no 

.  though  the  fever  may  be  high  in  both  diseases.     Their  inten- 
often  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  climatixation 

1  by  the  Bubject     I  conclude  by  Baying  that  I  lay  speoia] 
upon  the  avoidance,  in  this  disease,  after  the  very  first  stage,  of  active 

ition,  purgations,  etc.  ;  the  use  of  powerful  revulsives,  hegan 
with  as  early  as  possible  and  persisted  in  for  several  day*  ;  the 
employment  of  blisters,  if  required,  with  alkaline  diuretics  and  quin. 
ine,  the  treatment  generally  as  indicated  above;  and  I  hope  and  hum- 
bly believe  that  my  opinions,  as  published  and  announced  to  my 
friends,  have  been  fully  sustained  by  the  results,  and  that  they  will 
will  continue  to  be  found  true  and  well  founded.  Certainly,  at  pres- 
ent, mild  diuretics  in  the  second  stage  have  been  adopted  by  a  large 
prop  rtion  of  our  practitioners. 

The  method  of  managing  cases  of  yellow  fever,  as  detailed  in  this 
Journal  for  the  past  ten  years  (1  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine) 
is  either  radically  opposed  to  the  above,  or  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
most  essential  features.  There  are  no  views  as  to  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  and  consequently  of  any  rational  system  with  respect  to 
its  management.  There  is  no  reference  by  two  writers,  who  have 
written  largely,  in  our  midst,  of  the  use  of  revulsives  from  the  begin- 
ing,  in  the  vigorous  and  energetic  way  above  recommended  ;  nor  of 
the  diuretics  or  quinine  after  the  first  or  hot  stage  of  the  fever  (stage 
of  chill  and  excitement)  have  passed  off;  or  what  is,  and  perhaps  too, 
of  more  importance,  of  the  avoidance  of  active  means  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain    period.     Ten  to   twenty  grains  of  calomel   with  repeated 

f  salts  and  snake  n-ot,  or  followed  by  purgatives,  and  then  by 
broken  doses  of  calomel,  or  the  same  quantity  divided  into  four  pow- 
der- and  given  every  three  hours,  and  this  persisted  in,  was  the  plan 
adopted.  Ef  the  patient  was  seen  the  third  day  of  the  disease  Ussy 
were  nevertheless  used  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  our  writers,  too, 
express  themselves  astonished  that  death  should  ensue  after  the  appar- 
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ent  quiet  of  the  second  stage — because  the  pulse  being  at  75  and 
there  being  no  bad  feeling  complained  of  (as  is  often  the  characteris- 
tic feature  in  fatal  cases,)  it  was  not  seen  in  what  way  and  why  death 
could  be  imminent — and  still  calomel  and  purgatives  were  continued  ! 
A  patient  whose  treatment  is  began  on  or  after  the  second  or  third 
day  of  this  disease,  or  who  has  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  with 
the  hot  burning  fever  upon  him,  (all  the  while  altering  or  destroying 
the  blood,)  or  whose  intestinal  canal  is  continually  irritated  by  mercu- 
rials and  purgatives,  is  already  destroyed,  and  no  power  on  earth,  yet 
applied,  can  save  him.  His  tissues  are  compromised,  and  neither 
blisters  or  stimulants  will  avail  aught,  even  though  a  mental  and  phys- 
ical quiet  reigns  throughout  his  system  and  pervades  his  actions.  I 
really  believe,  from  my  own  experience  of  its  effects,  that  a  good  and 
efficient  purgative  (probably  the  mercurial  with  quinine  possesses 
peculiar  advantages,)  used  at  the  very  inception  of  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  if  it  does  not  abort  the  disease,  will  do  very  much  to  render  it 
mild  and  easy  of  recovery. 

And  I  find,  only  recently,  ( Jan.,  1859,)  upon  consulting  a  "  Treat- 
ise on  the  plague  and  yellow  fever,  by  James  Sitter,  compiler  of  the 
medical  part  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1799,"  the  following 
remarks  :  "It  was  formerly  a  custom  to  use  bleeding  and  purging 
when  people  arrived  in  warm  localities ;  but  this  practice  fell  into  dis- 
use, perhaps  without  sufficient  reason."  Dr.  %ish  attests  the  efficacy 
of  these  remedies  as  preventatives  when  signs  of  the  disease  appeared. 
"  During  the  existence  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  (says  he)  and 
before  patients  were  confined  to  their  rooms,  a  gentle  purge,  or  the 
loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  in  many  hundred  instances,  prevented 
the  formation  of  the  fever.  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  exception  to 
this  remark."  The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  adaptedness  of 
mercury  for  the  purpose.  The  same  writer  says,  further  on,  "  Dr. 
Rush  is,  indeed,  very  much  of  opinion  that  it  is  easily  practicable  for 
people  to  cure  themselves  of  this  disorder,,  dreadful  as  it  is,  provided 
they  take  it  in  time.  But  by  this  we  must  understand,  that  the  very 
moment  the  person  feels  uneasiness  he  must  apply  a  remedy,  and  net 
trust  to  nature  in  any  case  whatever.  When  the  yellow  fever  prevails, 
every  person  who  feels  the  slightest  disorder,  may  be  assured  that  the 
disorder  partakes  of  its  nature,  and  ought  immediately  to  have  recourse 
to  a  mercurial  purge." 

Again,  purgatives  are  found  extremely  useful,  both  as  preventives 
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and  medicine*     There  tie  iooamerable   instances  where  an  in< 
attack  of  the  rtiacajo  bai  been  oarried  off  by  &  briik  purge.      Dr. 

Chisolm  was  ahle  to    remove    the   Blight  of  Boallam  fei 

purgatives.     I  have  been   glad  to  fuel  thai  oorroborati?€  teadnxaiT, 
and  I   think  thai  after  the  purgative,  the  diuretics  and  revul>iv> 

further  to  benefit,  afl  elhninatory  agenta,  and  divert  from  internal  i 

to  the  lurfaoe,     I  voald  certainty  aol  object  to  either  bleeding  ot  tar- 

Detio    also,  at    the    comuieneeiueiit  of    the    attack. —  ('hurt 

J/<  A     Journal  and  Review. 

Yellow  fever  is  fbrtonatelj  not  endemic  in  Maim',  bat  daring  the  summer 
months  frequent  examples  of  it  arc  met  m  our  sea  hoard  town-  among  sailors 
and  others  who  come  from  soathern  ports— we  therefore  deem    it  anna 
to  offer  any  apologj    to  our   readers   for  presenting  the  preceding   excellent 
paper  from  the   pen  of  a  distinguished  and  learned  southern   physician. — Eds- 
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Nature  in  Disease  ;  Illustrated  in  various  Discourses   and 
Essays.     To  which  are  added  Miscellaneous  Writings,  chiefly 
on  Medical   Subjects.     By  Jaccb  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Physi- 
cian and  Lecturer,  etc.,  etc.     Second  edition,  enlarged.  Bos- 
ton :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company,  1859.      pp.  410,  8  vo. 
To  ascertain  the  precise  extent  to  which  it  is  proper  to  rely 
on  the  recuperative  power  of  nature,  has  often  been  set  down  by 
writers  and   anniversary  orators  as  a  sort   of  ultima  thule  in 
medical  science,  and  a  point  in  knowledge  ever  to  be  striven  for. 
With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  however,  scarcely  any  one  has  made 
any  considerable  progress  toward   this   most  "  devoutly  to  be 
wished-for  consummation."     Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  though 
the  anniversary  and  valedictory  orators,  and  the  medical  litcra- 
teurs  only  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  nature  helping  herself,  ex- 
cept on  these  special  occasions.     On  the  other  hand,  they  appear 
not  only  to  ignore  any  vis  medicatrix  natura,  but  to  teach  and 
act  upon  the  principle   that  the  more  interference  exerted,  the 
more  probability  of  success ;  therefore,  instead  of  studying  how 
far  it  may  be  safe  to  trust  nature  to  herself,  they  study  how  far 
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it  may  be  safe  to  employ  artificial  aid  in  the  treatment  of  their 
patients. 

Among  the  few  men  who  have  conscientiously  and  unremit- 
tingly endeavored  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  rational  medicine, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  none  has  been  more  earnest  and 
assiduous  than  Prof.  Bigelow.  His  experience  as  a  public 
teacher  covers  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  his  facilities 
for  observation  have  been  greater  than  those  usually  enjoyed  by 
most  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  they  have  been  improved 
by  a  mind  early  subjected  to  a  thorough  discipline,  and  still  vig- 
orous. That  his  conclusions  have  always  been  unexceptionable, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  His  published  works  have  not 
always  received  universal  approbation ;  for  instance,  the  "  Ex- 
positions of  Rational  Medicine,' '  from  which  we  made  some  ex- 
tracts in  a  recent  number,  has  occasionally  met  with  severe  hand- 
ling—  and  we  think  that  all  the  notices  of  it  have  not  been 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  justice. 

The  present  volume  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  compilation  of 
lectures  and  essays,  written  for  various  occasions.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prof.  Robley  Dunglison,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  a  brief  but  pertinent  note.  The  first  article  is  a  dis- 
course "  On  Self-limited  Diseases,"  delivered  in  1835,  before 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  His  definition  of  a  self- 
limited  disease  is  as  follows  : — 

"By  a  self-limit  d  disease,  I  would  be  understood  to  express  one  which  re- 
ceives limits  from  its  own  nature,  and  not  from  foreign  influences  ;  one  which, 
after  it  has  ob  ained  foot-hold  in  the  system,  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  ouj 
knowledge,  be  eradicated  or  abridged  by  art. — but  to  which  there  is  due  a  cer- 
tain succession  of  processes,  to  be  completed  in  a  certain  time;  which  time 
and  processes  may  vary  with  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  may  tend  to  death,  or  to  recovery,  but  are  not  known  to  be  shortened  or 
greatly  changed  by  medical  treatment. 

"These  expressions  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  palliation  of  diseases, 
for  he  who  turns  a  pillow  or  administers  a  seasonable  draught  of  water  to  a 
patient  palliates  his  sufferings ;  but  they  apply  to  the  more  important  consid- 
eration of  removing  diseases  themselves  through  medical  means." 

From  these  premises  the  argument  proceeds,  and  the  writer 
goes  on  to  consider  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
class  of  diseases,  remarking  upon  those  peculiarly  mild  types  of 
self-limited  affections  which  every  one,  professional  or  lay,  must 
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have  noticed,  such  as  the  vaccine  disease,  chicken-pox,  and  simi- 
lar maladies.  The  {'act  that  this  class  of  ills  ]  ft  many 
different  features,  in  respect  t<>  the  time,  place  and  nature  of 
their  spontaneous  developements,  leads  the  author  to  classify 

them  in  three  general  sub-divisions,  which,  although  s<  mewhat 
arbitrary,  as  all  nosological  arrangements  necessarily  are,  tend 
nevertheless  to  the  desirable  point  of  simplifying  his  theory. 
Bis  G   '   livisi  DA  are  : — 

"  1st.  The  simple  ;  in  which  the  disease  observes  a  continu- 
ous time,  and  mostly  a  definite  seat ;  2d.  The  paroxysmal;  in 
which  the  disease  having  apparently  disappeared,  returns  at  its 
own  periods;  and  3d.  The  metastatic;  in  which  the  disease 
undergoes  metastasis  or  spontaneous  change  of  place.  In  tho 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,"  he  goes  on  to  observe,  "  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  examples  of  each  of  these  subdivi- 
sions. There  are  also  other  examples,  in  which  the  disease, 
although  capable  of  being  in  part  influenced  by  medical  treat- 
ment, still  retains  a  portion  of  its  original  intractibility,  and  has 
strong  relations  to  the  class  in  question." 

In  reading  Dr.  Bigelow's  paper  on  this  subject,  we  have  been 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  looseness  of  many  expressions  in 
vogue  among  professional  writers.  The  very  term  u  disease," 
for  instance,  expresses  nothing,  in  fact,  means  nothing  more  than 
discomfort.  Taking  this  view  of  the  term,  the  function  of  men- 
struation might  be  called  a  disease,  but  it  requires  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  organs  involved  in  its  performance,  to  occasion 
any  irregularity.  We  say  abnormal,  and  here  we  find  ourselves 
at  fault  again,  for  although  pregnancy  is  almost  invariably  a  ilis- 
ease,  yet  it  is  a  physiological  and  perfectly  normal  result  of  a 
natural  cause.  The  fact  is  that  we  require  what  a  recently 
arrived  German  friend  calls  a  greater  "  richdom"  of  expressive 
words  ;  and  our  technical  language  can  never  lay  claim  to  ele- 
gance, until  its  Bynonymical  character  is  improved.  We  have 
scarcely  a  descriptive  word  in  our  vocabulary,  which  dues  not 
describe  at  least  two  entirely  distinct,  and  often  opposite  ideas. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  author  in  question,  and  wc 
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only  allude  to  it  as  a  noticeable  disadvantage  under  which  lie,  in 
common  with  all  others,  labors. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  some  further  extracts  from  this  dis- 
course, which  embraces  more  than  fifty  pages  of  the  book,  but 
our  space  forbids.  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Treat- 
ment of  Disease,"  in  which  we  observe,  among  many  other 
interesting  and  instructive  remarks,  the  following,  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  medical  fraternity  universally : — 

"  The  vulgar  standard  of  medical  character  depends  very  much  on  the  sup- 
posed successful  result  of  cases.  But  this  is  not  the  true  standard,  for  the 
best  physicians  as  well  as  the  most  popular  practitioners,  often  lose  their 
patients,  and  even  their  own  lives,  from  common  diseases;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  injudicious  treatment  and  the  most  reckless  exposures  are  not 
unfrequently  survived.  Laennec  and  Bichat,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
lights  of  modern  medicine,  died  of  the  very  diseases  they  were  themselves 
investigating.  Preissnitz,  the  prince  of  modern  empirics,  himself  a  robust 
peasant,  died  of  premature  disease  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  water  cure.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  thronged  and  popular  places 
of  resort  for  grave,  difficult  and  intractable  cases,  are  tho-e  from  which  there 
are  most  funerals.  On  the  other  hand,  men  support  life  in  certain  cases,  under 
every  extreme  of  opposite  treatment,  under  ultra-depletion  and  ultra  stimula- 
tion, under  heroic  practice  and  nugatory  practice,  under  '  hot  drops'  and  cold 
douches,  under  drachm  doses  of  calom<l  and  imponderable  doses  of  moon- 
shine. Clot  Bey,  and  his  two  or  three  associate  Frenchmen  entered  a  plague 
hospital  at  Cairo,  in  the  height  of  the  epidemic.  They  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  concentrated  atmosphere  of  the  infection  ;  they  remained  in  bed  in  con- 
tact with  dying  patients  5  they  wore  the  shirts  of  those  who  had  just  expired  ; 
they  inoculated  themselves  with  the  secretions  of  pestilential  bubes,  —  and  all 
to  no  purpose.  They  were  alive  some  years  afterwards,  and  quarreling  with 
each  other  for  the  glory  of  their  hair-brained  enterprise.  Four  thieves,  in  the 
plague  at  Marseilles,  freely  prosecuted  their  robberies  in  the  houses  of  the 
dead  and  dying;  and  the  aromatic  vinegar  which  has  immortalized  their  pro- 
phylactic practice,  was  very  probably  an  impromptu  invention,  brought  forward 
by  them  to  procure  their  exemption  from  punishment." 

These  articles  are  succeeded  by  others  upon  Medical  Educa- 
tion, Homoeopathy,  the  Medical  Profession  and  Quackery,  Gout 
and  its  Treatment,  and  many  others,  from  which  we  should  be 
pleased  to  cull.  The  entire  work  comprises  twenty  chapters,  all 
of  them  extremely  interesting,  and  most  of  them  of  great  prac- 
tical value.  The  volume  is  not  entirely  confined  to  "  Nature  in 
Disease,"  but  several  chapters  are  devoted  to  physiological, 
chemical  and  therapeutical  facts. 
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Trials  OV  a    Tit.;.;  .         illustrated  in    thi 

covery  oi'  Etherization.      I>v  Nathan  1\  RlOl,  M.  I  >.     New- 
York  :     Pudney  k  Russell,  L859.     pp.  460,  Bro. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  by  the   author  with  the 
laud&l  i  of  Betting  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  who  claims  to 

have  been  the  original  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  in  I 
position  before  the  public.  It  is  dedicated  u  to  all  those  suffer- 
ers throughout  the  world,  who,  in  their  time  of  sorest  need,  have 
been  relieved  by  the  boon  which  it  has  been  the  happy  lot  of  the 
to  confer,  and  have  returned  thanks  for  the  priceless 
blessing."  The  publication  of  the  volume  is  sanctioned  by  a 
card  from  the  "  Executive  Committee  of  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Xew  York,  who  have  already  taken  measures 
toward  raising  a  national  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Win.  T.  G. 
Morton,  of  Boston,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  discovery  of  the 
Anesthetic  Uses  of  Sulphuric  Ether ; "  which  committee  com- 
prised seven  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  work  commences  —  that  is,  the  work  proper  —  with  a 
semi-patriotic  stanza,  declaring  the  intentions  of  the  M  wander- 
ing sons"  of  Xew  England,  and  the  first  chapter  is  under  the 
title  "Early  Years."  It  would  seem  that  the  youth  of  Dr. 
Morton  was  not  more  than  ordinarily  marked  with  trial.  His 
talent  for  medical  practice  was  early  manifested,  and  while  yet 
a  mere  boy,  "  with  the  soubriquet  of  Doctor,  and  armed  with  a 
battery  of  elder-tree  vials  and  bread  pills,  he  went  among  his 
playmates  '  conquering  and  to  conquer,'  practicing  his  art  until 
the  ban  of  denial  was  temporarily  placed  upon  his  ambition,  by 
his  nearly  causing  the  death  of  an  infant  sister,  by  forcing  some 
unearthly  compound  down  her  throat,  as  she  lay  asleep  in  her 
cradle."  The  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  much  as 
a  similar  period  in  the  lives  of  most  boys  is.  Put  at  about  the 
age  of  sixteen,  it  became  evident  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Romeo, 

•   Affliction  was  enamored  of  his  parts, 
And  he  was  wedded  to  calamity." 

A  brute  of  a  teacher,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  been  placed, 
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unjustly  inflicted  so  severe  a  punishment  upon  him,  that  he  suf 
fered  seriously  in  health  for  several  months.  He  had  just  pre-- 
viously  announced  his  desire  to  become  a  physician,  and  after 
his  recovery,  was  placed  in  another  school ;  but  owing  to  his 
father's  disappointment  in  business,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  give 
up  school,  and  take  a  position  in  a  store.  After  he  attained  his 
majority,  he  went  into  business  on  his  own  account,  but  the 
result  is  thus  told  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  fiist  chapter: — 
"  Duped  by  his  partners,  who  were  older,  more  shrewd,  and 
better  versed  in  business,  his  mercantile  career  terminated  in 
decided  disaster,  and  abandonment  forever." 

In  1840,  Dr.  Morton  entered  the  Baltimore  Dental  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  due  time  with  honor.  He  estab- 
lished himself  with  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  in  Boston ;  but  success 
not  attending  the  partnership,  it  was  dissolved  in  the  following 
year.  From  this  time,  Dr.  Morton  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  devising  some  means  for  producing  insensibility  during 
operations,  but  finding  himself  trammeled  by  a  lack  of  medical 
knowledge,  he  matriculated  at  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
University,  in  1844. 

After  stating  this  fact,  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  a 
description  of  this  school,  and  to  sketches  of  its  then  instructors. 
Several  succeeding  chapters  detail  Dr.  Morton's  experiments, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  propose  sulphuric 
ether  to  the  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  and  that  he.  administered  it  himself. 
These  facts  do  not  seem  to  be  denied  by  the  other  claimants  for 
the  hcnor  of  discovery,  although  it  appears  that  Dr.  Wells  had 
made  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  though  with  limited  success,  pre- 
vious to  Dr.  Morton's  public  experiments  with  sulphuric  ether. 

Having  brought  his  discovery  more  nearly  to  perfection,  Dr. 
Morton  procured,  through  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq.,  Solicitor  of  patents, 
the  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  his  anaesthetic  agent,  signed  in 
due  form  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  English  patent  was  soon 
after  procured,  and  Dr.  Morton  looked  forward  to  speedy  reim- 
bursement for  the  expense  at  which  he  had  been,  and  a  recom- 
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for  his  toilsome  perseverance.  But  it  would  seem  that 
a  mao  must  suffer  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  alleviation  i 
fering.  The  general  government  itself,  true  t<>  the  princi]  1<-  that 
u  rej  ablics  are  ungrateful,"  nullified  its  own  promise  to  ]  rotect 
the  rights  of  the  discoverer,  by  using  his  discovery  without 
pcnsitin.i:  him.  Then  the  straw  was  laid  on,  which  broke  the 
camel's  back.  Those  who  bad  purchased  the  right  to  use  1 1 1  •  * 
amesthetie,  were  clamorous  to  have  their  money  refunded,  unless 
Dr.  Morton  enforced  the  conditions  of  the  patent;  and  every. 
body  who  felt  disposed  to  use  it  without  compensation,  followed 
the  example  of  the  government.  Then  followed  the  same  suc- 
cession of  disappointments,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  redress,  as  had 
ensued  upon  his  labors  in  perfecting  his  discovery,  except  that 
they  were,  if  possible,  more  discouraging.  Dr.  Morton  is  to  this 
day,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  unrequited  contributor  to  human  com- 
fort ;  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  grateful  appreciation  of  a 
part  of  those  benefitted,  constitutes  a  reward. 

We  confess  that,  until  we  read  this  book,  we  had  been  inclined 
to  regard  Dr.  Morton  as  a  claimant  for  what  was  not  his  own. 
We  now  conclude  that  the  unmitigated  lying  which  has  been 
carried  on,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  "  who  killed  Te- 
cumseh  ? "  business  is  infinitely  in  advance  of  the  profanity 
which  was  observed  in  the  "  army  in  Flanders."  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  attempt  to  adjudicate  between  Drs.  Morton,  Jackson  and 
Wells,  but  the  volume  before  us  presents  Dr.  Morton's  case  in 
so  favorable  a  light,  that  we  have  almost  changed  our  opinion, 
and  begin  to  feel  that  either  Jackson  and  Wells,  or  the  numer- 
ous distinguished  men  whose  names  are  recorded  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Morton,  must  have  been  dreaming.  One  or  the  ether  of  the 
claimants  knows  that  his  pretensions  are  without  foundation,  and 
the  pity  is  that  the  public  does  not  know  which  it  is. 

Dr.  llice  has  no  doubt  given  this  hook  to  the  public,  believing 
what  he  states  to  be  true,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  have  dis- 
covered, which  tends  to  throw  doubt  upon  its  veracity.  The 
style  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  book  is  rather  florid,  at 
times  verging    on  the  bombastic,  but  it  is  a  very  readabl 
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ume.     The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  thus  concludes  a 
notice  of  it :  — 

"  We  have  thus  presented  briefly,  the  facts  brought  forward  in  this  volume 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  by  sulphuric  ether  and  its  promulga- 
tion to  the  world.  We  did  not  enter  upon  this  review  as  controv^rsalists,  and 
we  rise  from  it  with  the  simple  conviction  that  if  Dr.  Rice  has  given  us  a  faith 
ful  and  unimpeachable  narration,  his  work  is  not  inaptly  termed  the  trials 

OF  A  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR." 

"  So  say  we,  all  of  us."  We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that  the  book  is  embellished  with  three  well  executed  steel 
engravings.  One,  the  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Morton, 
with  his  fac-siinile  ;  the  second,  Dr.  Morton  in  his  office,  admin- 
istering ether  to  one  of  his  first  patients,  while  a  gentlemanly 
looking  assistant  stands  by,  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  rather  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  ether  bottle,  considering  the  volatile  character 
of  the  latter.  The  third,  a  representation  of  the  first  public 
etherization  at  the  Massashusetts  General  Hospital.  The  vol- 
ume reached  us  from  the  New  York  publishers,  through  the 
hands  of  the  well-known  firm,  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston. 


EDITOEIAL. 

We  hardly  need  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  excess  of  se> 
lected  matter  in  this  number.  Pressing  duties  in  another  direc- 
tion have  prevented  our  giving  any  further  personal  attention  to 
this  branch  of  our  occupation,  and  we  are  obliged  again,  to  la- 
ment the  modesty  of  our  friends  who  are  too  diffident  to  apper- 
in  print.  We  trust,  however  that  the  articles  which  we  have 
selected  will  at  least  compensate  our  readers  for  the  want  of 
more  original  matter.  Will  those  whose  eye  this  paragraph  may 
meet,  remember  us  in  their  leisure  moments,  and  forward  the 
result  of  their  reminiscences,  in  the  shape  of  communications. 

Apropos  to  being  remembered,  we  feel  compelled  to  appear 
before  our  subscribers  in  the  attitude  of  a  dun.  We  most  ear- 
nestly urge  upon  all  who  have  failed  to  forward  the  amount  of 
subscription  to  delay  no  longer.      The  present  volume  is  nearly 
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completed,  and  W6  have  Dot  received  enough  DM 

r  the  first  three  numbers.      We  only  place  the 

subject  in  the  light  of  justice  and  equity,  feeling  assured  that  we 

shall  d  >t  he  allowed  to  Los  i  time  and  money,  in  prosecuting  ■ 
which  the  profession  throughout  the  state  acknowledge  as  lauda- 
ble, and  indispensable  to  their  own  interests. 


Among  the  pamphlets  on  our  table  is  the  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ami  Officers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.  We  would  gladly  devote  more  space 
to  it,  but  are  admonished  that  it  won't  do.  The  Institution  is  lo- 
cated at  Columbus,  and  judging  from  an  engraving  of  the  build- 
ing and  grounds,  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  class  for  whom  it  is  an  asylum.  Taking 
as  evidence  the  reports  before  us,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  not  only  the  buildings  and  their  surroundings  are  desirable, 
but  that  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants  are  eminently 
qualified  for  their  positions — an  opinion  sustained  by  their  sucess- 
ful  treatment  as  recorded. 


Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs, — whose  little  pamphlet  "Hints  to 

Craniographers" —  we  recently  noticed,  delivered  the  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Medicine,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us.  Although  our  space 
does  not  admit  of  our  saying  anything  farther,  we  must  say  that 
with  all  his  enthusiasm  for  Craniography,  this  address  sufficiently 
indicates  that  Dr.  Meigs  is  not  a  man  of  one  idea. 


The  Management  of  the  Shoulders  in  Examinations  of 

the  Chest.  By  John  W.  Corson,  M.  D  ,  The  first  appear- 
ance of  this  work  was  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine.  We  had  intended  to  reprint  Dr.  Corson's  article,  but 
its  appearance  in  a  pamphlet  brings  it  into  a  much  more  conven- 
ient form  for  reference,  and  we  forbear.  We  need  only  add  that 
the  article  has  been  received  with  the  highest  approbation  by  the 
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profession  throught  the  country,  which  has  led  to  its  appearance 
in  this  form.  We  may  give  the  summary  of  conclusions  in  our 
next,  and  heartily  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  all  interested  in 
auscultation  and  percussion. 


Congenital  Exstrophy  of  the  Urinary  Bladder.  Dr. 
Ayres,  the  distinguished  surgeon  to  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  communicated  to  the  February  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Gazette  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  of 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  malformation  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der by  a  new  plastic  operation,  which  has  since  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  Although  this  condition  is  rare,  yet  the 
possibility  of  its  occurrence  in  the  practice  of  any  surgeon  ren- 
ders it  desirable  that  its  pathology  and  treatment  should  be  fa- 
miliar, and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  consideration 
of  Df .  Ay  res'  monograph  to  our  readers.  The  paper  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operation,  and  is  illustrated  by  four  en- 
gravings which  render  the  modus  operandi  appreciable  to  every 
one.  The  pamphlet  is  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Reese's 
excellent  journal,  Messrs.  Hall,  Clayton  &  Co.,  46  Pine  street, 
New  York. 


The  North  American  Medical  Reporter  is  the  title  of  a 
new  journal ,  b^rn  in  January  of  the  present  year.  Its  plan,  as 
developed  in  the  first  number,  is  admirable,  being  apparently  to 
give  a  sort  of  index  to  the  most  important  practical  articles  in 
the  journals  to  which  its  conductors  have  access,  as  well  as  to 
publish  either  a  syllabus  or  an  entire  article  upon  some  subject 
connected  with  each  branch  of  the  profession.  The  idea  is  novel 
at  least  to  us,  and  its  utility  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  W. 
Elmer,  M.  D.,  is  the  editor  and  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Co.,  the 
American  Publishers  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  the  publishers 
of  the  ''Reporter"  Their  address  is  No.  377,  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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Probably  before  thic  :•  reaches  our  ribeis, 

lit" » 1*  of  the  Bath  Tini'  if  our 

failing  to  reply  to  his  last  slanderous  .     It  would  l»e  as 

well,  perhaps,  it"  the  Brunswicl  Telegraph  were  t 
lest  that  al  ting  to  regret.     We  have  been 

■  1  to  learn   from  numerous  unsolicited  opinions,  that  our 
•  thus  far  meets  the  approval  of  the  greater  number  of  our 
medical  friends  throughout  the  State. 
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A    PECULIAR   CASE 


The  subjoined  case  I  find  in  my  note  book  of  Doc.,  1857, 
and  if  you  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  publish,  you 
can  inser&t  in  the  Reporter. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1857,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. 

L d,  and  found  a  discharge  of  dark,  bloody  water  escaping 

from  the  vagina,  which  was  increased  by  motion  or  exercise. 
The  discharge  was  without  foe-tor  and  unaccompanied  by  coagu- 
la  or  pain.  Patient  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body.  The  last 
menstruation  on  the  previous  4th  of  July. 

Ordered  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  light  food,  cooling 
drinks,  etc. 

Slight  daily  discharge  continued  till  the  28th  of  December, 
without  sensibly  affecting  the  patient.  The  confinement  was 
rather  irksome  to  the  patient,  and  her  mind  irritable.  Pains 
commenced  on  the  29th  December,  and  I  found  the  os  tincge  di- 
lated, the  membranes  protruding  and  the  occiput  presenting. 
The  membranes  were  ruptured  and  the  waters,  of  a  dark  color 
but  without  fcetor,  discharged. 

The  foetus  and  placenta  were  expelled  together  by  the  third 
pain,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes.  The  foetus  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  six  month's  child.  There  was  no  funis.  The 
maternal  surface  of  the  placenta  seemed  only  a  protuberance 
from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  child.  The  placenta  and  ab- 
domen of  the  child  were  amalgamated,  and  seemed  part  and 
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REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS, 

IX  which  mi:  USUAL   PHTSICAL  BIGNS   OP  that  DISEASE  TORE 

i  XT. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  diseases  has  been  ren- 
dered more  exact  since  auscultation  and  percussion  have  I 
used,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  invasion,  progress  and 
termination  of  the  various  affections  of  the  lungs  ha^  been  at- 
tain  - 1  thereby,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  in  many  cases 
the  practitioner  who  relies  too  entirely  on  this  means  of  diagno- 
sis will  be  greatly  deceived.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Whitney  of 
New  York,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  comment 
recently,  both  by  the  medical  and  secular  press,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Dr.  Green,  who  has  had  as  much  experience  in  pul- 
monary diseases  as  any  physician  in  America,  diagnosticated 
phthisis,  and  found  by  auscultation  not  only  a  deposition  of  tu- 
bercles in  the  lungs,  but  also  a  tuberculous  cavity,  as  he  sup- 
posed ;  at  the  post  mortem  examination,  however,  no  tubercles 
were  discovered,  but  an  abscess,  which  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon who  conducted  the  autopsy  thought  to  be  of  recent  ori- 
gin, was  found.  Other  instances  of  erroneous  diagnosis  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  might  be  mentioned.  Perhaps 
every  practitioner  who  has  ha  1  much  experience,  can  recall 
some  case  in  his  own  practice  in  which  he  found  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  rational  symptoms 
and  that  afforded  by  the  physical  signs.  The  following  case  is 
presented  to  the  medical  profession  as  a  very  striking  example  of 
the  error  into  which  we  are  liable  to  fall  from  too  firm  a  reliance 
on  the  evidence  furnished  by  auscultation  and  percussion  in  the 
diagnosis  of  some  forms  of  pulmonary  disease. 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1857,  Dr.  B.,  a  physician  having  an  exten- 
sive country  practice,  was  attacked  with  a  slight  cough,  unac- 
companied by  any  increased  mucous  secretion  from  the  air  pas- 
sages. Having  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  being  re- 
markably robust,  he  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever,  but  attend- 
ed to  his  business  as  usual.  He  supposed  he  had  a  slight  bron- 
chitis, and  thought  it  would  pass  off  without  any  treatment. 

The  cough  continued  for  several  weeks  without  much  change, 
giving  him  very  little  trouble  during  the  day,  but  annoying  him 
somewhat  at  night.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  took  small  do- 
ses of  morphine  on  going  to  bed,  which  checked  it  so  much  that 
he  was  enabled  to  sleep  without  much  inconvenience.  In  this 
way  he  went  on  for  some  time,  his  cough  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishing  perceptibly  ;  but  the  continued  use  of  opiates  after 
a  time  produced  constipation  of  the  bowels,  loss  of  appetite  and 
hemorrhoids.  He  took  at  this  time  a  few  doses  of  some  mercu- 
rial cathartic,  and  in  a  short  time  the  haemorrhoids  disappeared, 
his  bowels  became  more  regular  and  his  appetite  improved. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  his  cough  continued  perfectly 
dry.  About  the  1st  of  April,  1858,  after  coughing  quite  vio- 
lently, he  expectorated  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  blood.  The 
following  day  he  raised  a  little  more,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  began  to  suspect  that  the  cough  which  he  had  regarded  so 
lightly  might  be  indicative  of  some  serious  lesion  of  the  lung3. 
He  applied  an  antimonial  plaster  to  his  chest  and  commenced 
taking  an  expectorant  mixture.  Soon  after  this  I  saw  him,  and 
heard  the  history  of  his  case,  which  I  have  given  above  in  a 
somewhat  condensed  form.  I  found  him  considerably  emacia- 
ted, his  skin  was  sallow,  his  tongue  slightly  coated,  pale  and 
showing  indentations  caused  by  pressure  of  the  teeth,  his  appe- 
tite was  quite  poor,  and  the  circulation  was  somewhat  sluggish. 
He  had  a  dry,  hard  cough,  but  his  respirations  were  full  and 
natural. 

His  chest  was  unusually  large,  full  and  well  formed,  and  per- 
fectly symmetrical  on  both  sides.  There  was  no  depression  what- 
ever under  either  clavicle.     His  chest  was  somewhat  irritated 
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;  'dly  natural.      After  the    most  careful 
nation,  I  was  c  impelled  to  tell  him,  that  while  the  rational  gymp< 

t     is  certainly  seemed  t>  indicate  some  lesion  of  the  lungs,  I 
coud  discover  none  whatever  as  shown  by  the  "physical 
I  toll  him  that  while  I  did  not  believe  his  lungs  to  be   seriously 
diseased,  the  evidence  I  could  obtain  was  merely  ne  and 

that  I  might  have  overlooked  or  failed  to  discover  some  some  ab- 
normal condition.  I  advised  him  to  consult  some  other  medical 
men.     I  did  not  see  him  again  until  several  weeks  ha  hen 

he  came  to  Portland,  to  obtain  the  advice  and  opinion  of  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  physicians  of  this  city.  He  had  improved 
in  general  health,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  his  professional  du- 
ties to  a  limited  extent.  His  cough  still  continued,  and  was  at- 
tended with  slight  expectoration  of  mucous.  His  chest  was  ex- 
amined by  auscultation  and  percussion  by  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioners  of  this  city.  Neither  was  able  to  detect  any 
unnatural  sounds.  One  of  them  thought  that  the  faintness  of 
the  respiratory  murmur  might  be  owing  to  emphysema.  Dr.  B. 
had  always  led  a  very  active  life,  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
attack  of  pleurisy  which  occurred  twelve  or  more  years  before 
this  lame,  had  never  had  any  disease  of  the  lungs  whatever, 
nor  any  difficulty  of  breathing.  From  this  time  until  he  died, 
January  18th,  1859,  he  gradually  became  weaker,  night  sweats 
occurred,  and  he  expectorated  more  profusely. 

Four  or  five  weeks  before  he  died,  I  examined  his  chest  again 
with  another  physician,  with  nearly  the  same  results  as  at  my 
previous   examinations.      I   could,   however,    perceive  a  very 
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slight  rhonchus  on  the  left  side  over  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
lun£.  Several  other  medical  men  examined  his  lunjrs  after  this. 
A  few  days  before  his  death  one  physician  who  saw  him  diagnos- 
ticated slight  tuberculosis  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dunnells,  of  Harrison,  for  the  following  re- 
port of  the  post  mortem  examination  : 

"Harrison,  Feb.  5th,  1859. 
Dr.  R n  : 

Mr.  B.  informs  me  that  you  would  like  a  report  of  the  post  mor- 
tem examination  of  the  body  of  Dr  B.,  and  by  his  request  I  send 
you  the  following  observations  from  memory  : 

Chest  fall — body  exanguious — left  lung  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  also  was  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
right  lung — large  tubercular  excavations  occupied  neirly  all  the  left 
lung  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right.  The  lower  part  of  the  right 
lung  was  infiltrated  with  tubercles  in  the  earlier  stage.  What  small 
portion  of  the  left  lung  remained  was  filled  with  grey  tubercles. 
Some  of  the  cavities  were  filled  with  pus,  others  were  empty.  Bron- 
chial membrane  was  injected  and  softened  over  much  of  its  extent. 
No  ulceration  was  noticed  in  the  trachea  or  large  bronchial  tubes. 
Heart  normal — fibrinous  plugs  in  the  ventricles  quite  firm  Liver 
presented  no  morbid  alterations  that  we  noticed.  Mesenteric  glands 
some  enlarged.  Very  little  blood  in  the  vessels.  Very  little  adipose 
matter.  Yours  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  DUNNELLS." 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  so  much  disease  of  the  lungs  as 
was  shown  by  the  autopsy  in  this  case,  could  pass  without  detec- 
tion during  life  ;  but  such  was  true.  Until  within  a  short  time 
previous  to  death,  no  signs  of  phthisis  were  discovered  by  aus- 
cultation or  percussion,  and  the  chest  was  carefully  examined  by 
physicians  whose  experience  in  pulmonary  complaints  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  any  practitioner  in  the  state.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  truly  anomalous  case,  and  shall  therefore 
make  no  comments  whatever  upon  it,  but  shall  present  it  to  the 
profession  for  what  it  is  worth,  trusting  that  if  others  have  met 
with  similar  cases  they  will  report  them. 
Portland,  April  1?  1859- 
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delivered  before  the  Erie  County   Medical    :  By  C 

,  >!.  D  .  one  of  the   Consulting  Burgeons  to  tfa  Grea- 

eral  Honpital. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  oompliaiioe  with  y  >ur  aetion  at  the  last  meeting  of  thi 
which  made  it   incumbent  on  myself  to  deliver  the  annual  addn       I 
]         w  to  offer,  briefly,  ■  few  general  observations  upon   Erysi]  elas, 
having  especjai  reference  I  i  its  c  institutional  origin  and  tre 

My  only  apology  fur  obtruding  this  subject  upon  your  attention  at 
this  time  is,  that  L  have  hitherto  had  better  opportunities  for  ol 
tion,  a  better  practical  knowledge,  ami  I  may  add,  a  sadder  experience 
with  this,  than  perhaps,  with  any  Oth  ■;  die  iase    which  it  has    been  my 
province  to  treat. 

The  term  erysipelas  is  employed   in  a  very  vague  and  indefinite 
I  i  aing  in  its  etymology  that  indicates  its   path 

It  is  used  in  our  current  radical    literature,   without  prefix  or   suffix, 
as  both  the  generic  and  specific  term,  to  denote  each  and  every  \ 
of  tin   disease,  leaving  us  to  adopt  that  which  a  detailed  account  of  its 
treatment  would  suggest. 

With  us  the  disease  so  rarely  occurs  as  to  attract  little  notice,  while 
in  many  other  localities,  it   contributes  largely  to  swell  the   age 
amount  of  disease. 

In  order  to  exhibit  its  ratio  of  m  >rtality   in  this  city   with  other  dis- 
1  have  prepared  a  tabulated  statement  from  the  reports  of  tho 
health  physician  for  the  past  four  years. 

Then  ported  for 
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The  whole  number  of  deaths  occuring  in  this  city  from  all  causes  du- 
ring the  same  time,  were  8880,  making  one  death  from  erysipelas  in 
every  442,  or  a  fraction  over  1-2  of  1  per  cent. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  value  of  these  reports 
is  very  much  impaired  from  the  fact  of  their  being  no  allusion  to  spe- 
cific form  or  duration  of  the  disease. 

Ignoring  its  frequency  and  mortality,  other  reasons  of  sufficient 
magnitude  present  themselves,  such  as  will  not  absolve  the  physician, 
as  the  guardian  of  the  public  health,  from  giving  to  it  that  full  amount 
of  thought  and  consideration  which  any  disease  merits  and  demands. 

Could  reliable  statistics  be  obtained,  (assuming  the  disease  to  be 
common  elsewhere, )  they  would  afford  abundant  and  indubitable  proof 
that  the  chronic  affections  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
those  who  resort  to  the  tricks  of  empiricism  for  their  cure  are  derived 
from,  and  occur  as  a  sequence  to  an  acute  attack  of  the  disease  under 
consideration.  It  has  become  a  too  common  occurrence  with  the  ver- 
satile and  unstable,  after  recovering  from  an  erysipelas,  discovering 
perchance  a  patch  or  blotch  upon  the  surface,  alarmed  for  the  health- 
fulness  of  their  blood,  to  resort  to  the  whole  round  of  popular  nostrums, 
and  after  freely  imbibing  without  relief,  to  turn  away  from  everything 
legitimate  in  medicine,  to  seek  relief  in  the  infinitesimal  doses  of 
Hahnemann,  or  the  wet  sheet  of  hydropathy. 

Waiving  all  greater  claims  to  our  consideration,  here  are  minor  ones 
which  should  arrest  the  attention  of  every  physician  who  cherishes  in 
his  heart  the  welfare  of  his  profession. 
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treatment  is  involved. 

The  disease  has  a  pathology  peculiar  to  itself,  j  ^'-limi- 

tation, and  assumes  bo  many  different   forms  and  ph  istly 

entitles  it  to  the   appellation  of  a   protean   malady.     It  |   to, 

and  obeys  the  same  general    laws  as  do  the   other   exanthemata  ;    but 
unlike  them  does  not  possess  the   power  to  protect   the  8J 
its  own  recurrence. 

[t  ia  primarily  a  disease  of  the  blood  mass,  to  which,  however,  there 
may  be  exceptions.     "Influ  pecially  of  a  mechanical  kind,  are 

so  strictly  local,  that  it  would  be  far-fetched  to  derive  all  local  disorders 
from  a  general  casual  disease.  The  latter  would,  perhaps,  be  a  trans- 
fer of  the  alienation  locally  produced." 

To  attempt  to  prove  that  this  was   always  a  general  would 

threaten  to  mislead  us  imto  the  error  of  exclusive  humoralism.  Nev- 
ertheless it  may  often  exist  in  the  system  in  a  latent  state,  only  await- 
ing the  presence  of  the  exeiti:.  illy  to  devel  ip  it. 

The  topical  inflammation  is  hut  a  localization  of  a  general 
its  local  manifestation.      I  apprehend,  however,  it  is  ;  del  and 

treated  a<  the  primary  affection. 

John  Bigginbottom,  P.  II.  C.  S.,  Nottingham,  on  Nitrate  of  Silver 
ID  Erysipelas,  says : 

"During  a  period  of  more  than  twentj 
great  number  of  eases  of  erysipelas,  many  of  them  extr 
in  their  nature,  and  during  lhat   period  I  have  lost  only  on  •  | 
middle  aged  female,  in  whom  the  erysipelas  was  attended  with  v 
severe  constitutional  Bymptoms,  with  Bore  throat.*'  &  •• 

Now  from  this  statement,  it  is   legitimate  to  infer  first,  that  here, 
garded  the  local  inflammation  as  the  primary  di  m  1    secondly, 

that  the  only  case  of  true  erysipelas   treated   by  him  during  that  1 
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period,  proved  fatal  when  tbo  very  local  means  were  used,  upon 
which  he  almost  exclusively  relied  for  its  cure.  These  differences  in 
regard  to  its  pathology,  must  of  necessity  lead  to  discrepancies  in 
treatment  and  errors  of  treatment.  As  the  local  inflammation  in  its 
characteristics,  unchecked  and  untrammeled  in  its  progress  by  local 
applications,  is  not  unlike  an  inflammation  induced  by  artificial  vesi- 
cation, I  would  suggest  that  as  "nature  is  everywhere  busy  by  the  si- 
lent operation  of  her  own  forces,"  endeavoring  to  cure  disease,  she 
may  have  instituted  this  as  a  relvusive  means  of  protection  to  the  del- 
icate structures  of  the  brain,  structures  most  liable  to  implication  :  else, 
why  the  choice  of  the  face  and  scalp  as  its  location  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Do  we  not,  as  the  interpreters  of  nature's  laws,  imitate  this 
process  in  the  treatment  of  other  diseases  ? 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended,  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  local  inflammation  without,  as  from  the  Are  within  ;  the  two 
conditions  being  homologous,  the  one  being  derived  from  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  other. 

General  Treatment.  Here  great  contrariety  of  opinion  exists 
among  medical  men :  while  one  class  are  advocates  of  the  tonic  plan, 
another  places  most  reliance  upon  the  opposite. 

A  few  years  since,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Philadelphia  re- 
commended venesection  for  an  ordinary  case  in  private  practice.  At 
the  same  time  and  place,  I  saw  at  the  hospital  stimulants  administered 
and  pushed  as  nearly  to  the  point  of  intoxication  as  could  be  induced. 

When  such  palpable  differences  exist;  when  the  medical  light  and 
experience  of  yesterday  is  snuffed  out  and  extinguished  by  the  physi- 
cian of  to-day,  who  becomes  competent  to  decide  1 

Having  read  some  years  since  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Corliss,  which 
was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society,  in  advocacy 
of  the  success  attendant  upon  the  use  of  quinine  and  wine,  I  at  once 
adopted  his  suggestions  and  prescribed  tonics  with  an  indiscrimination 
that  "knew  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,"  but  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  what  was  indicated  for  malignant,  was  net  so 
good  for  the  simple  form  of  disease. 

A  case  came  under  my  observation  occurring  in  the  person  of  one 
whose  predilections  were  strongly  in  favor  of  hydropathy,  the  sum  to- 
tal of  whose  treatment  consisted  of  two  blue  pills  and  one  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil.  For  another,  whom  I  was  called  to  attend,  who  was,  appar- 
ently much  debilitated,  I  prescribed  quinine  and  wine,  which  evident- 


if   n<>t    f<>r  the  patient.     1 1        ' 
id  and  of  commission  ;  while 
too  little  in  took   too  mac        ] 

complete  conval  r  the  attack  wb 

puratton  from  a  dozen  I  ak  gave  exit  to  the  poison  within  ;  the  other, 

rrward,  to  the  a  mercurial  pa 

tonic  plan,  though  not  always  admissible,   with   the  profession, 
greatly  preponderates.     It  is  almost  always  judicious  in  I 

ml  in  constitutions  imp  i 
haps,  alw  i .  f   debility  ;  indeed   the   mea  : 

show   it  to   be  a   il:.-.-:i>e  of  the  spring  months, 
when  the  oonstil  become  impaired  by  the  rigor  of  a   winter. 

Tn  an  ordinary  case,  however,  I   cannot   believe  tonics  called  for,  or 
that  depletion  is  admissible  in  any  ease. 

The  best  general  plan  of  treatment,  in  my  esteem,  may  be  -ummed 
up  and  embraced  in  the  almo.-t  obsolete  but  nevertheless  appropriate 
term,  depuration.  It  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation  to  enter  into 
detail  and  to  specify  particular  remedies  for  the  full  development  of 
this  plan,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of  one  drug,  which  in  effi- 
ciency is  paramount  to  all  others.  I  allude  to  colcbieum.  If  there 
be  any  one  drug,  whose  modus  operandi  is  eminently  that  of  depu- 
ration, it  i<  this.  It  kindly  excites  all  the  emunctories  by  which  the 
blood  poison  i^  eliminated. 

When  given  in  combination  with  Dover's  powder,  it  i<  rendered 
more  efficient  and  becomes  deprived  of  the  unpleasant  effi  eta  usually 
attributable  to  it.  I  was  led  to  its  use  for  the  reason  that  I  believed 
there  e:  •■  points  of  analogy,  pathologically,  between  it  and  that 

other  form  of  disease  for  which  colchicum  is  so  much  prescribed  ami 
held  i:i  so  good  repute. 

Local  treatment  should  always  be  subsidiary  to  the  general.     To 
circumscribe  the  local  inflammation  when  it  attempts  to  spread 
over  t<  should  be  accomplished,   if  possible  ;  but  to 

attempt  by  the  same  means  utterly  to  Suppress    it,    I    deem  to    be  haz- 
ardous in  the  extreme. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ha-  become  so  closely  identified  as  a  looal  applica- 
tion with  this  affection,  that   1  cannot  forbear  to  give  you    the   v, 
the  late  Dr.  Drake  in  relation  to  it.      He  says  : 

"T  am  compelled  by  experience  and  inquiry,  to  believe  that  the  erf" 
teria  by  which  to  select  tho  topical  applications  in   this  acute,  not  less 
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many  affections  of  the  skin,  are  as  yet  but  little  understood,  and  per- 
haps will  never  be  very  obvious.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the 
practice  with  these  agents  was  essentially  empirical  and  tentative  ;  it 
will,  I  fear  continue  so.  That  they  have  all  done  good,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  yet  as  they  are  always  used  in  connection  with  constitution- 
al treatment,  it  must  be  quite  impossible  to  decide  on  the  relative  val- 
ue of  the  external  and  internal  That  the  latter  is  on  the  whole  much 
greater  than  the  former,  is,  I  think  quite  certain,  and  it  seems  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  in  many  cases  the  cure  depends  entirely  upon  the 
internal,  while  the  external  applications  may  receive  the  credit.  In 
this  way  we  may  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  opposite  reports 
made  by  different  physicians  on  the  efficacy  of  the  same  applications. 
One  has  used  it  in  connection  with  an  appropriate — the  other  an  inap- 
propriate internal  treatment,  and  consequently  the  apparent  results 
were  different.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  we  may  presume 
that  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  vigorous,  and  the  pholgis- 
tic  diathesis  is  strongly  developed,  the  mucilaginous,  farinaceous,  and 
oleaginous  applications  may  be  most  proper ;  while  in  feeble  constitu- 
tions, with  an  early  failure  of  the  vital  forces  and  a  tendency  to  oede- 
ma or  gangrene,  the  more  stimulating  should  be  chosen  " 

Iodine.  The  application  of  iodine  will  prove  effectual  in  circum- 
scribing a  local  inflammation  when  nitrate  of  silver  fails,  and  is  doubt- 
less more  reliable  than  any  other  agent. 

Oiled  Silk.  The  very  best  application,  except  when  it  is  desirable 
to  stimulate  the  surface,  I  have  found  to  be  the  oiled  silk.  By  its  use 
the  surface  is  well  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  light  and  cool, 
soothing  and  grateful  to  the  patient.  Probably  no  better  application 
could  be  made  in  an  ordinary  case ;  conjoined  with  the  iodine,  it  is 
applicable  to  all  cases. 

That  form  of  erysipelas  which  exists  when  the  local  inflammation 
dips  deep  into  the  areola  tissue,  assuming  the  modification  denomina . 
ted  phlegmonous,  I  have  come  to  regard  in  many  cases  as  the  most  de- 
sirable result,  by  virtue  of  the  better  convalescence  of  the  patient. 

As  its  treatment  comes  more  immediately  within  the  province  of 
surgery,  I  dismiss  it  with  a  single  remark,  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
are  only  moderately  tolerated  until  after  free  exit  is  given  to  the  pus. 

Should  there  be  an  insufficient  amount  of  vigor  in  the  patient  for  the 
formation  of  pus,  or  to  eliminate  the  blood  poison  from  the  system,  or 
from  whatever  cause,  should  the  disease  become  malignant,  we  have  a 
very  grave  malady  to  combat.  I  must  confess  to  some  obscurity  in  re- 
gard to  the  applicability  and  significance  of  the  term.  Used  in  contra- 
distinction to  benign,  it  always  implies  an  intraetable  disorder. 
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■  in  addition  to  what  has  already  b 
•  be   altogether  inapproj 
This  modification 

pecially  i>  this  true  when  prevalent  in  the  hi 
analogy  between  the  symptoms  of  this    affection  and  primitive 
mia,  that  the  di  involved  in  doubt.     To  knon 

ioh  produo  i of  the  first  importance  to  tit"   phys    ian  ia 

I  the  brain  attacked  with  in- 

flammation by  m  D         have  phlebitis  or   •  pyae- 

mia?    Questions  which  I  leave  for  others  more  capable  than   i 
to  answer.     However,  it  is  tin*  more  rational  to  j  •  have 

in  the  majority  (if  can'-  the  latter  complication;  indeed,  autopsies  almost 
invaria  d  purulent  deposits  within  the  joint  cavities.      [I 

baps,  so  Ear  as  treatment  is  oon  •  srned,  of  no  practical  utility  to  know 
when  mdition  or  the  other  Should  incipient  p 

b,  the  disea  liable  to  treatment ;  beyond  this  our  art 

control,  and  the  patient  must  sooner  or  umb. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are  evidently  to  prevent  these  puru- 
lent di  ind  to  ward  off  the  secondary  results  of  inflammation. 
To  accomplish  which,  tonics  and  Stimulants  are  demanded  from  the 
first,  and  should  be  administered  with  boldness,  for  they  are  beyond  a 
doubt  our  chief  reliance. 

Much  importance  has  hitherto  been  placed  upon   the  use   «»f  muria- 
ted  tincture  of  iron.      But   I   have   had   an  experience   with  it   BO  far 
6hort  of  success  that,  with  myself,    Fowler's  solution  and  quinim 
long  Bince  taken  precedence  of  it. 

i  n  erysipelatous  inflammation  holds  so  close  a  relation  with  the 

i,  L  have  considered  as  to  marit  brief  notice  in  this  i 
It   miy   occur  independently  of,    but  more    frequently   after   an 
acute  attack  of  simple  erysipelas.     It  is  vexatious  both  to  the  p\. 
and  pitient.      There  are  few  maladies  which  <^ive  more  trouble  or  less 

bion  to  the  general  practitioner.  It  almost  deserv 
tinotivo  title  oi  relapsing  erysipelas.  It  clearly  indicates  the  pres- 
et' the  erysipelatous  dial  ind  although  the  simple  form 
may  have  had  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  still  thi  influ- 
ence has  not  yet  i  condition  may  result  from  an 
untimely  suppression  of  the  local  inflammation  of  a  general  d 
or  a  transfer  of  it.  It  is  in  any  event  a  sequence  of  blood  lesion  and 
itutional  disturbance.     Indeed  a  local  inflammation  of  this 
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acter  can  so  seldom  exist,  per  se,  independently  of  some  lesion  of  the 
general  system,  that  to  argue  in  favor  of  its  constitutional  origin  would 
seem  superfluous, 
Rokitansky  says : 

"When,  owing  to  whatever  cause,  a  local  disease  has  been  checked 
in  its  development,  it  subsides  only  to  re-appear  in  another  part,  often 
with  augmented  force  and  with  the  supervention  of  a  new  general  dis- 
ease." 

Suppuration  is  equivalent  to  the  extinction  of  the  discrasis ;  with- 
out this  issue,  it  is  liable  to  localize  itself  again  in  other  organs,  or  the 
same  tissue  between  which  there  is  intimate  relation  of  sympathy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  toward  its  treatment  is  to  "unlearn  the 
Willanean  nosology  and  diagnosis,"  to  look  beneath  the  surface  and 
to  study  the  nature  and  causes  of  that  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood , 
which,  if  it  does  not  originate  the  disease,  renders  it  at  least  proof 
against  local  treatment  and  ordinary  remedies. 

"By  rectifying  whatsoever  is  obviously  wrong  in  the  general  sys- 
tem, we  put  the  patient  into  a  condition  in  which  the  local  disease  has 
a  chance  of  getting  well ;  and  sometimes  this  is  all  we  have  to  do ; 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  will  accomplish  the  rest." 

The  best  remedy,  conjoined  with  an  appropriate  constitutional  treat- 
ment which  suggests  itself,  though  seemingly  a  severe  one,  is  the 
seton. 

Having  myself  had  recourse  to  it  in  two  or  three  instances,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  affection,  I  can  vouch  for  its  efficacy  in  doing  more 
towards  eradicating  this  peculiar  discrasis  and  the  restoration  of  the 
patient  to  health  in  one  week,  than  can  be  accomplished  in  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  by  any  other  therapeutical  means. 

By  thus  effecting  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure,  empiricism,  wheth- 
er appearing  in  the  form  of  flesh  and  blood  or  of  pills  and  potions, 
becomes  deprived  of  large  and  bountiful  supplies  of  aliment  upon 
which  it  has  hitherto  fed  like  the  cormorant,  and  fattened,  because  of 
the  credulity  of  those  who  are  its  most  willing  dupes. 
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EPILEPSY— OPER  LTION  OF  OASTRATIO] 

BpiUpty  for  tli irti/-tir  ,  rty -four, 

ration.     Under  tl  l       Ho 

An  pilepsy  mentioned   by   various    v, 

treme   sexual  is.   not   tin;   least    important. 

They  would  appear  to  have  much  influence  on  the   frequency  of  the 

as  is  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the  Ebllowii 
which  were  taken  by  Mr.  II.  Ponsonby  Adair,  house-surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pital.    There  arc  eaaes  od  record  in  which  castratioa  has  been   n 
od  t  "is  of  relief.     In  one  reported  by  Mr.  J.  P    Prank,  the 

aura  epiUptica  began  in  the  testicle,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  perma- 
nent cure  followed  castration. 

This  operation  is  much  practised  at  the  present  day  among  the 
I".  stern  nation?,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  depriving  their  Blaves  of  man- 
hood; and  Mr.  Curling  informs  us,  in  his  work  on  the  "Diseases  of 
the  Testis,"  that  in  Italy  it  was  once  frequently  performed,  on  account 
of  its  effects  on  the  vocal  organs 

Eli  B -,  aged  forty-four,  widower,  native  of  the  Unit- 
bookseller,  was  admitted  into  Luke  ward,  in  the  Westminster  II  ►spit- 
al,  on  the  4th  of  January,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holthouse,  in  order 
to  have  the  operation  of  castration  performed  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 
The  patient  is  one  of  fourte2n  children,  of  whom  eleven  are   living 
and  healthy;  his  father  is  alive,  aged  eighty-four,  and  his  mother  died 
at  eighty.     There  is  no  insanity  in  his    family,  nor   is   any  member  of 
it  afflicted  with  epilepsy.     He  was  a   healthy  child   till   he   was   ten 
years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  to  practise  masturbation,  and    soon 
after  had  an  epileptic  fit,  in  which  he  bit  his   tongue.     This   was   fol- 
lowed by  severe  pain   in  the  heal,   and   incapacity  for   exertion    n 
day.     The  fits  occurred  every  three  or  four   weeks.     They   came   on 
suddenly,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms.      During  the    first  two 
-  he  took  "skull-cap  tea,"  without  effect;  his  diet  was  also  regulated. 
II      till  continued  to  practise  self-abuse,  and  did  not   finally  relinquish 
it  till  In'  was  twenty-two,  about  the  time  when   be   began   to   take   ni- 
trate of  silver.      For  two  years  he  tried  homooopathy,  the  fits   incre 
ing  in  severity.     He  was  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,    when   he 
tried  a  sea-voyage,  but  without  benefit.      Having   returned,    he   sailed 
for  South  America,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  the  fits  being  as 
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frequent  as  before.  While  at  New  York  he  contracted  gonorrhoea, 
having  been  aecustomed  to  frequent  sexual  intercourse  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  in  addition  to  the  habit  of  self-abuse.  He  remained  in 
New  York  for  a  few  months,  trying  various  remedies,  among  them 
sulphate  of  zinc,  but  without  relief.  He  went  again  to  the  South  for 
a  few  months,  and  upon  his  return  he  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Kissam,  (his  brother-in-law,)  who  prescribed  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  three  times  daily,  and  in  two 
months  it  was  increased  to  half  a  grain.  Very  soon  after  he  began 
to  take  this  remedy,  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  fits  began  to 
decrease,  and  he  was  so  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  that  he  continued  its 
use  for  about  eight  months,  against  the  advice  of  Dr.  Kissam,  who 
feared  it  might  affect  his  skin,  which,  indeed,  it  did  to  some  extent, 
giving  it  a  blue  tint.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  fits  left  him  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  having  gradually  decreased  in  frequency  under 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  From  the  time  of  his  contracting  gonor- 
rhoea till  his  marriage,  he  abstained  altogether  from  sexual  intercourse 
and  the  habit  of  self-abuse,  so  that  during  the  whole  time  he  was  tak- 
ing the  nitrate  of  silver  he  had  no  extraneous  sexual  excitement ;  yet 
during  this  period  he  says  that  he  was  constantly  troubled  with  noc- 
turnal erections,  and  frequent  seminal  emissions  Being  now  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  married,  shortly  after  which  he  again  became 
addicted  to  sexual  excesses.  He  left  his  wife  and  his  business  for 
several  nx  nths,  and  travelled ;  the  fits,  however,  recurred  every  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  were  very  severe.  On  his  return  his  wife  died, 
and  he  remained  a  widower  six  years,  abstaining  altogether  from  sex- 
ual excesses,  although  frequently  troubled  with  erections.  During 
the  six  years  he  broke  his  arm,  several  fingers,  and  his  leg  twice,  while 
in  the  fits.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  married  a  second  time,  the  fits 
having  increased  in  number  and  severity.  He  was  often  obliged  to 
send  his  wife  into  the  country  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  avoid  sex- 
ual excitement.  The  fits  now  recurred  daily.  His  wife  died  a  year 
after  marriage.  After  this  he  again  abstained  from  sexual  excesses. 
Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  now  cauterized  his  larynx  daily 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  he  would 
be  free  from  fits  for  nineteen  days  ;  when  they  did  recur,  they  were 
so  slight  that  he  scarcely  lost  consciousness,  and  did  not  fall  down. 
This  plan  of  treatment  was  pursued  for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  became  attached  to  another  young  woman,  which  re- 


- 

fi  •  ti  : 

ooiitiira  for  fourteen   daya   more. 

Galvanism  WOJ   now  tried,  witl 

n,  which  he  continued  until  the 
•I  that  be  • 
I  -  •  k    iron  to  neutraliz 

but  fbrmontbi  ilk  on  cratches.     Tic 

i   have   tracheotomy  perforn 
Dr.  Marshall    Hall,  who  had   advised   it  when  he  saw  the  man  in 
America.     I>r.  Hall  died  soon  after  the  man  went 

-     ,nder   the   (are   of    M.    Nelaton.      Afterwards   he 
himself  under  the  care  of  M.  Tronssean,  who  gave  him  Bella* 
.  which  affected  his  vision  but  not  hi?  fit?.     Dr.  de  Lasiauv< 

i   camphor  for  four   months,   without   effect.      lie  re- 
I     e  ind,  and  was  under  Mr.  Simon,  at  St.  'I  Hos- 

pital, in  order  to  have   castration   performed,   in  whicl  I    great 

faith,  fir  he  attributed  his  fits  chiefly  to  sexual  excitement,  which  still 
troubled  him  much  ;  hut  his  wish  v.  •  ■  hd  to.     He  took   bro- 

im  without  any  benefit,  and  then  the  nitrate  of  silver 
for  two  or  three  months,  in  half-grain  dosea  three  times  a  day  The 
skin  became  durker  than  before,  and  the  fits  recurred  daily.  ITenext 
went  to  Grermany,  and  was  there  sounded  For  a  stone  in  the  bladder 
on  account  of  frequent  micturition,  which  he  has  had  since  infancy. 
No  calculus  Was  present.  He  was  an  inmate  of  the  hosp'1 
enna,  Prague  and  Dresden.  lie  left  the  latter  in  October,  1858, 
and  was  admitted    into  the   W  ital,   under    D       R  I  1- 

cliff',  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  and  remained  in  two  months,  during 
which  time  he  took  quinine  and  iron,  and  camphor,  but  without  avail. 
Since  his  second  wife's  death  he  has  entirely  abstained  from  sexual  in- 

:h  he  has  been  constantly  troubled  with  noctural  erec- 
tions a  >nal  seminal  emissions,  and  these  continued  up  to  the 
time  v  me  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hoi  thou  se,  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied to  perform  d,  which  after  much  deliberation, 
ed  to  do  ;  and  it  was  performed  upon  both  testicles  en  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary. 1859,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Two  or  three  hours 
afterwafdi  there  siderable  hemorrhage,  which  was  checked  by 
the  application  of  cold.  He  had  one  fit  during  the  hemorrhage.  II il 
face  ha*;  a  Mulsh-elate  tinge,  which  pervades  the  body,  but  the  color  is 
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darkest  on  the  face.  His  fits  are  of  the  rotary  kind,  preceded  by  a 
sudden  scream,  and  lasting  not  more  than  a  minute,  and  when  over  he 
is  quite  himself  again.  In  the  fit  which  he  had  in  bed  after  the  oper- 
ation, he  did  not  scream,  but  merely  struggled  violently. 

January  5th.- — He  had  another  fit  this  morning. 

6th,— The  fit  recurred  early  this  morning. 

7th. — At  four  this  morning  another  fit  occurred.  He  says  that  af- 
ter his  second  marriage  the  fits  frequently  followed  immediately  on 
the  act  of  connection. 

8th.— Has  had  no  fit  at  all  to-day. 

9th. —Had  a  very  slight  attack  this  morning,  scarcely  more  than  a 
giddiness  for  a  moment.  Altogether,  since  the  operation,  the  fits  have- 
been  exceedingly  mild. — [Lancet,  and  North  American  Med.  Chi, 
Review, 
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Upon  the  Use  of  Opium  in   Certain  Conditions  of  the  Parturient 
Process.*     By  C.  A.  Lo^an,  M.  D.,  Leavenworth  City,  Kansas, 

Foremost  amongst  the  many  difficulties  that  the  accoucher  is  obliged 
to  encounter  in  his  daily  experiences  stand  the  derangements  of  the 
propulsive  and  expulsive  powers  of  the  uterus  itself.  Distortions  of 
the  pjlvis  and  malpresentations  of  the  child,  in  their  various  forms, 
constitute,  it  is  true,  obstacles  which  occasionally  render  the  process 
of  parturition  one  of  serious  arid  portentous  import;  yet  these,  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases,  are  overcome  by  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  relations  and  adaptation  of  the  foetus  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  with 
safety  to  both  mother  and  child.  But  the  motor  forces,  which  launch 
the  young  being  into  the  worlds  are  resident  within  the  maternal  econ- 
omy, and  consequently,  being  less  under  our  control,  frequently  be- 
come the  most  vexatious  and  unmanageable  impediment  to  a  safe  and 
speedy  delivery.  Our  advance  in  this  deparment  of  labor  has  in  no 
wise  been  commensurate  with  that  of  the  mechanism  of  the  process, 
and  consequently  when  the  world  was  presented  with  a  remedy  that 
was  thought  to  possess  a  controlling  influence  over  the  uterine  fibre,  it 
was  greedily  seized  upon  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  case  in 
which  the  uterine  forces  were  inefficient ;  and  with  what  result  thou- 
sands of  childless  mothers  can  tell.  That  ergot  is  a  powerful  agent, 
for  good  or  evil,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  that  it  is  utterly  inadmissible  in 

*Read  before  the  Leavenworth  Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 


tTtt  many  cases  of  uterine  in<  ,,rae- 

titioner  will  bear  testimony. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  ko  narrate  briefly  a  fori 
Bent  I  have  been  adopting  for  the  last  few  years,  in  a   i 
dious  labor,  with  which  probably  we  are  all  familiar,  whieb  baa   I 
attended  with  very  great  success  in  my  bands. 

\V'-  are  summoned,  hastily,  to  Bee  our  patient,  whom  we  find  btj 
been  in  labor,  perbape,  some  hours,  iritb  the  m  |  that, 

and,  upon  inquiry,  we  find  thai  the  pains  are  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  hack  ;  there  ii  little  or  do  town,"  but  aim 

.ntinual  outcry,  for  the  pains  Beareely  leave  at  all.     A 
ainiuation  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that   notwithstanding  the  severil 
the  pains,  the  membranes  scarcely  become  tense  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
propulsive  action  exerted  upon  the   ovum   which  occasions   it.   te   ad- 
vance one  ioch.      The  parts  may  be  soft  and  perfectly  natural  ;  the 
may  be  dilated  to  any   extent   compatible  with   the   integrity  of   the 
membranes;  and  when  dilated  we  generally  find  that  the    pains   came 
on  naturally  enough  at  first,  but  after  an  uncertain   period   lost    their 
expulsive  character  and  assumed  that  wThich  we   are  now  considering. 

(These  pains  are  of  the  most  exhausting  nature  to  the  woman,  and 
frequently,  in  her  anguish,  she  will  cry  out,  "Oh,  Doctor!  I  shall 
die  ;  I  know  I  shall !"  And,  upon  my  word,  in  my  early  experien- 
ces, I  have  really  thought  she  would.  Now,  this  species  of  pain,  al- 
though freqently  met  with  in  females  of  a  robust  and  plethoric  habit, 
is  much  more  likely  to  happen  to  those  cf  a  delicate  and  nervous  con- 
formation. 

I  have  remarked  that  this  irregular  kind  of  pain  may  come  on  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  not,  as  asserted  by 
Madame  Boivin,  only  before  the  head  has  passed  the  superior  strait. 
[  have  known  it  to  occur  after  the  head  has  escaped  from  the  uterus. 
Here,  however,  the  pain  and  impediment  to  delivery  is  produced  by 
u  somewhat  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  occurs  before  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes.  In  the  former  case  the  neck  being  sub- 
jected no  longer  to  the  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  child's  head  by  the 
same  species  of  irregular  contraction  as  occurs  in  the  last  form,  be- 
comes constricted  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  thus  preventing  the 
shoulders  from  passing  even,  were  the  vis  a  tergo  of  a  natural  char- 
acter. 

This  kind  of  pain  has  been  commented  upon  by  more  than  one  ob- 
server.    Dr.  Dewees,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  midwifery,  in  spc 
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ing  of  its  cause,  remarks,  that  "it  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the 
stretching  of  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  uterus  ;  by  others,  to  the 
violent  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  it  is  caused  by  some  irregular  action  of  the 
uterus  itself." 

In  contemplating  the  dynamical  forces  of  parturition,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  our  present  purpose  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  their  final 
and  efficient  cause  :  whether  it  is  due  to  the  inherent  contractility  of 
the  uterus,  as  maintained  by  many,  or  as  the  result  of  a  "reflex"  ac- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  as  elucidated  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  concerns 
us  not  at  present.  "We  have  but  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  ute- 
rus, to  find  it  composed  of  muscular  fibres  disposed  in  such  a  way  that 
their  united  and  harmonious  action  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  its 
cavity  in  all  directions.  In  order,  then,  that  the  action  of  the  uterus 
should  be  efficiently  exerted  upon  its  contents,  it  is  necessary  that  an  equa- 
ble and  steady  balance  must  exist  between  the  longitudinal  and  circular 
fibres  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  semi-circular  fibres  disposed  around  the 
cervix);  and  if,  through  a  perverted  nervous  action,  or  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  muscular  fibre,  or  any  other  canse,  the  unity  of  ac- 
tion should  be  destroyed  between  the  two  sets  of  fibres,  it  is  evident 
that  the  object  will  be  defeated  so  long  as  this  disproportion  continues. 
Now,  this  is  what  I  conceive  to  take  place  in  the  kind  of  cases  I  have 
referred  to.  The  uterus,  being  muscular  in  its  character,  must  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  muscular  tissue  generally  ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  in  females  of  a  delicate  habit,  in  whom  the 
nervous  energy  is  deficient  or  unequal,  this  state  of  things  is  apt  to 
exist ;  or  in  those  in  whom  from  any  cause — as  a  large  head,  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  etc., — the  dilatation  has  been  tedious,  and 
the  muscular  structure  has  been  subjected  to  long  continued  and  vio- 
lent action  this  spasmodic  condition  is  apt  to  obtain;  also  at  the  commence- 
ment of  labor,  and  especially  in  primaparous  cases,  before  the  simul- 
taneousness  of  the  movement  is  developed,  it  presents  itself;  and 
finally,  it  is  seen  frequently  in  those  women  of  a  full  and  plethoric 
habit,  in  whom  an  undue  supply  of  blood  predisposes  to  a  morbid  ir- 
ritability and  contractility  of  the  muscular  tissue  generally.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  lancet  freely  applied  constitutes  a  weapon  of  never 
failing  efficacy.  It  is  in  the  first  mentioned  conditions  that  I  wish  to 
present  opium  as  a  remedy  of  untold  potency  for  arresting  the  irreg- 
ular action  of  the  uterus,  and  restoring  the  pains,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  to  their  original  and  proper  condition  ;  and  this  it  does-  by 
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simply  equalising the  perverted  ae  mpel- 

miifbrmit}  □  in  the  uterine  fibrt 

in  b  I:  rge  as  mighl 

an  end  to  all  pain  :  oo  th  d  ihriekii 

form  of  pain  in  the  back   without  :m 
action  of  the  uterus,  audi  r  the  \ 
opiate  gradully  become  calm,  have  a  decided   interval  establishei 

and  then  radnally  merged  into  powerfully  ex« 

rts,  whieh  would  terminal  rapidly  than  1  dared  hopi 

in  the  birth  of  the  child.     I  have,  at   times,   been  astonished   at   the 

•  r  more  than  the  first  time  I  had   - 
prescribe  the  remedy.     The  woman  was  in  the  condition   Wf< 

i  ;  an  examination  showed  the  os  to  be  dilated  to  about  double 

"  of  a  dollar,  but  there  was  no  advance  of  the  child   whal 
and  thinking  to  quiet  the  pains,  in  order  that  the  uterus  might  obtain 
a  period  of  rest,  I  prescribed  an  opiate,  to  be  given   every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  until  the   pains  were  stopped,    and   promising   I 
again,  I  took  my  leave.     I  had  not  been  gone  long,   however,   before 

-  -tiger  requested  my  immediate  attendance.  My  surprise  may 
be  imagined,  upon  arriving,  to  find  the  child  born.  I  was  informed 
that  she  had  taken  two  doses  of  the  opium,  and  that  after  taking  the 
first  the  old  pains  began  to  leave  and  become  bearing  down  ;  and  that 
after  taking  the  second  they  became  very  violent ;  and  in  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  after  the  first  dose  the  child  was  born.  An  old  lady 
who  had  been  her  attendant,  confidentially  said  to  me,  "Doctor,  when 
you  give  such  powerful  stuff  to  bring  it  on,  you  ought  to  stay  by." 
I  took  the  hint,  and  have  used  it  to  advantage  ever  since. 

Ergot,  it  will  be  perceived,  in  this  case  would  have  been  inadmissi- 
ble at  the  time  of  her  taking  the  opium,  for  I  believe  it  is  now  an  es- 
tablished rule  never  to  give  ergot  unless  the  os  is  not  only  dilatable, 
but  fully  dilated.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  bleeding,  that  mighty  weap- 
on so  heroically  used  by  some  in  the  parturient  condition,  would  have 
been  atteuded  with  the  success  of  the  opium  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  pa- 
tient WBS  vastly  better  off,  and  convalesced  much  more  speedily,  than 
had  a  profuse  bleeding  been  practised.  Say  what  you  will,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exces-lve  loss  of  blood  to  whi-h  many  women  arc 
subj.'ctcd  has  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  the  diseases  and  mortali- 
ty incident  to  the  puerperal  state.  No  man  can  estimate  its  efficiency 
more  highly  than  myself,  yet,  like  ergot,  it  is  not  a  specific  for  all  the 
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ills  of  parturition  ;  and  it  is  only  when  based  upon  a  rational  consid- 
eration of  the  conditions  present  that  its  advantages,  stripped  of  its 
deleteriousness,  may  be  realized.  I  have  seen  women  rise  from  child- 
bed so  blanched,  so  totally  bloodless,'  a>  more  nearly  to  resemble  an 
emaciated  wax  figure  than  anything  else.  I  mention  these  things  to 
illustrate  the  unpardonable  abuse  of  remedies  that  so  many  of  us  are 
liable  to  be  guilty  of. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  extract  one  of  the   many 
cases  from  the  pages  of  my  note  book  :   "September  13,1855.     Mrs. 

John  W ,  taken  to  bed  with  her  fourth  child.     Has  always  had 

an  excessive,  lingering  labor.  Was  taken  with  pain  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  being  aware  of  the  length  of  time  she  always  suffered,  did 
not  send  for  me  until  midnight.  Arrived,  I  found  her  in  intense  ag- 
ony  complaining  bitterly  of  her  back,  while  the  pain  never  left  her. 
Pulse  weak,  skin  cool,  no  vomiting.  An  examination  revealed  the  os 
largely  dilated,  but  there  was  little  or  no  advance  of  the  head  daring 
the  pains.  Parts  soft  and  yielding.  She  tells  me  that  this  has  been 
the  character  of  her  previous  labors,  and  that  always  before  she  has 
been  largely  bled,  but  which  seemed  to  do  her  no  good.  I  gave  her 
thirty  drops  of  tinctura  opii  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  soon 
the  pains  began  to  leave  the  back,  and,  becoming  violently  expulsive, 
the  child  was  born  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  She  declares  it  to  be 
the  'quickest'  time  she  ever  had.     Convalescence  rapid." 

This  ease  is  illustrative  not  ouly  of  the  efficiency  of  opium  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  also  of  the  misapplication  of  blood-letting  in  her  pre- 
vious labors.  Even  in  cases  where  the  requisite  conditions  for  admin- 
istration of  ergot  are  present,  I  prefer  the  opium,  if  it  is  adapted  to 
the  case  :  first,  because  I  regard  it  as  eminently  more  certain  ;  and 
second,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  accompanied  with  any  of  the 
perils  of  ergot.  I  speak  now  of  its  judicious  and  proper  administra- 
tion :  all  remedies  are  liable  to  abuse,  as  I  have  before  mentioned. 

I  generally  use  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  a  simple  aqueous  or 
aromatic  solution,  in  doses  varying  from  the  one-eighth,  one-fourth,  to 
even  one  half  a  grain,  according  to  the  circumstances,  repeated  every 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  until  the  pains  either  change  their  character 
or  cease  altogether,  which  latter  condition  is  greatly  more  favorable 
than  the  distressing  pains,  which  do  not  advance  the  labor  at  all,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  exhaust  and  prostrate  the  patient  to  the  last  degree. 
Besides,  after  a  period  of  rest,   the  uterus  generally  is  aroused  to  a 
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I    have 

any  untoward  bj  administration  thai 

could  fairly  1  »o  attributed  to  its  use  ;  an 
and  cautious  manner  I  have  indicafc 
drowsL  '    ither  havi  .  rrhage 

follow  it. 
The  frequent  and  indiscrimiE  ;  >t   by  injudici 

to  1"'  a  ".     It  Is  nol  that  we  <lo  not  p 

of  lingering  labor  dependent  upon 
:;  deficiency  of  oterh  :ir  af- 

ter hour  with  vexatious  impatience,  <-.v:  ily   the  woman 

but  ourselves ;  but  it  is  rather  because  we  do  not  inquire  strictly  into 
into  the  pathological  conditions  present,  ami  apply  our  remedies  know- 
ingly, but  give  ergot,  perhaps  when  we  ought  to  Mod  ;  bleed  when 
we  ought  to  give  ergot  ;  or  do  both  when  a  few  doses  of  opium  would 
produce  a  happy  termination  frr  all  parties. 

in  labor,  like  specifies  in  disease,  are   the   consequence   of 
ignorance,  and  attended  with  the  Bame   I  Its.     If  one-half 

the  elaborate  investigation  had  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  motor 
of  parturition,  normally  and  abnormally  considered,  together 
with  their  dependencies  generally,  that  has  been  bestowed  Upon  the 
elucidation  of  their  primary  exciting  cause,  the  long  catalogue  of  ling- 
ering labors  would  be  very  materially  diminished,  and  a  real  benefit 
conferred  upon  suffering  humanity. — \_Cin.  Lancet  8?    Obscrrtr- 


MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 
By  E.  R.   Peaslee,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

The  adage  "nusquam  medicina  non  est''  implies,  that  there  nev- 
er has  been  a  nation  or  tribe  in  which  the  practice  of  medicine  has  not 
in  some  form  obtained.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  BtreSfl  lias 
been  put  upon  the  assertion  of  Pliny  the  elder,  who  wrote  A.  D.  78, 
that  during  the  first  six  hundn  I  after   its   foundation,  or  up  to 

B.  C  1  •">•').  Rome  had  do  physicians. 

Pliny-  assertion,  however,  i  does  not  disprove  the  adage 

so  far  even  as  Rome  was  concerned ;  for  there  has  always  and  every- 
where been  much  medical  practice,  independent  of  physicians ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sick  were  treated  and  taken  care 
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of  at  Rome,  from  its  foundation,  by  those  best  qualified  for  this  office, 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  advent  of  physicians,  properly  so  called, 
to  Rome,  Pliny  must  have  been  mistaken. 

Two  circustances  are  calculated  to  invalidate  Pliny's  statements  on 
this  subject : 

1.  Pliny  was  not  a  medical  man,  but  a  laborious  compiler  of  vari- 
ous departments  of  knowledge  ;  his  "Natural  History,"  consisting  of 
thirty-seven  books,  treating  of  cosmography,  astronomy,  geography, 
physics,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man,  the  history  of  nations,  natural  history  proper,  and 
medicine.  He  said  to  have  condensed  his  materials  from  more  than 
two  thousand  authors,  and  from  the  reading  of  his  whole  life.*  But 
he,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  cherished  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  medical  professsion,  and  hence  his  testimony  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  some  degree  of  allowance, 

2.  The  authority  of  Cato  the  Censor,  who  wrote  about  B.  C.  170, 
or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Pliny,  is  mainly  relied 
upon  by  the  latter,  in  his  statements  respecting  the  medical  profession 
in  Rome.  Cato,  however,  wrote  not  long  after  the  time  when  physi- 
cians first  came  to  Rome  from  Greece,  or  about  the  year  of  the  city 
583 ;  and  he  manifested  a  violent  hatred  against  the  whole  medical 
profession.  Medicine  had  been  first  practiced  at  Rome  under  the  pa- 
triarchal form  ;  the  oldest  and  best  instructed  of  the  relatives  treat- 
ing the  diseases  of  his  family  as  he  understood  them.  Old  Cato  him 
self  had  been  much  interested  in  this  domestic  medicine,  and  had  even 
written  a  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  recommended  cabbage  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  many  cases.  He  also  venerated  the  number 
three,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity an  incantation  for  curing  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture,  which  is 
too  curious  to  be  lost.  "For  curing  a  luxation  of  the  hip,"  says  he, 
""take  a  divining-rod,  four  or  five  feet  long,  split  in  the  middle,  and 
let  two  men  hold  it  at  the  hip  and  begin  to  sing :  'In  alio,  s.  /.,  mo- 
tas  vceta  daries  dardaries  astataries  dissunapiter,'  until  the  injured 
parts  are  united.  The  luxation  being  reduced,  or  the  fracture  set  and 
properly  adjusted  in  splints,  repeat  the  incantation  every  day  as  at 
first,  or  the  following :  Huat  hanat  huat  ista  pista  sista  dominate 
damnaustra  f  or  after  this  manner  :  'Huat  haut  haul  ista  sis  tar 
sis  ardannabon  dunnaustra" — Watson  :  from  Cato  de  Re  Rustica, 
Cap.  clx. 

*Dr.  J.  Watson:  "The  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Ancient  Times/"  p«  139- 
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It  i-  iral  that  a  person  in  this  of   mind   should 
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then  in  rogue.     There  arc  narrow  minded  and  bij  .it  the 

I  day,  als<  lucated,  as  they  are  nu  de- 

nounce everything  thai  is   really  scientific  in  medical  pn 
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would  of  physicians  rery  much  in  th- 

in which  Cato  denounced  the  ii  bis  time,  in  a  letter 

Marcus,  and  from  which  Pliny  make-  a  quotation  :      '  I  will  tell 
said  be,  "when  I  have  an  opportunity,  what  I  think  ol  reeks, 

me  extent,  their  let!  hut   it 

is  not  :  io  learn  them  fully.      Be  assured  as  if  a  proph 

told  you,  that,  as  soon  as  this  nation  shall  have   comni  to  us 

its  literature,  it  will  spoil  and  corrupt  everything  ;  and  this  will  be  so 
much  more  easily  effected,  if  it  sends  us  also  its  pkyrictow. 
\ave  sicon*  among  themselves  to  hill  all  barbari<uis  by  their  medi- 
cine, and  yet  they  require  pay  from  those  whom  they  treat,  in  order 
to  gain  their  confidence,  and  thus  ruin  tbem  more  easily.  They  are 
insolent  enough  to  call  us  barbarians,  and  even  to  treat  us  more  dis- 
dainfully by  calling  us  opiques.  In  short,  remember  that  I  have  for- 
bidden you  to  employ  physicians."* 

In  the  5th  chapter  of  the  29th  book,  Pliny  expresses  bi3  own  opin- 
ion of  medicine,  as  follows  :  Mutantur  ars  quotidie,  toties  intc< po- 
lls et  ingeniorum  Grecice  Jlatu  impellimur  :  palamque  est.  ut  qui?- 
que  inter  istos  loquendi  jjollcat,  imperatorem  illico  vitce  nostrce  ne- 
ciq.<ue  fieri :  ceu  vero  non  millia  gentium  sine  medicis  degant. 
"The  art  is  changing  daily,  assuming  a  new  dress  as  often  as  we  are 
carried  away  by  some  new-fangled  notion  from  Greece  ;  and  wb 
of  these  fellows  gains  an  ascendancy  by  his  talking,  he  becomes  on  the 
spot  an  arbiter  of  life  and  death  to  us ;  as  if  thousands  of  nati 
not  get  along  without  doctors.'*  It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  last 
sentence  contains  a  somewhat  random  assertion;  and  it  is  in   tin 

_"  that  he  -ays  that  the  art  was  not  practiced  among  the  Romans 
until  the  six  hundredth  year  from  the  building  of  the  city,  or  B.  C 
15:;. 

But  though  the  old  censor's  mind  was  too  full  of  prejudice  and  sus- 
picion to  admit  of  his  being  a  reliable  witness  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
physicians  of  Rome,  he  1  mm  doubt  of  the  fact  that   phyfi 

*Cato.  Dc  Re  Rustica.    Renourd's  Hist,  of  Md.,p.  249. 
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were  engaged  in  practice  there  before  the  timo  specified  by  Pliny.  In 
fact,  Pliny  himself  says,  (chap.  6  of  book  xxix.,)  that  a  surgeon 
came  to  Rome  in  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year  after  its  founda- 
tion, and  that  he  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  at  first ;  but  shortly, 
from  his  cruelty  in  cutting  and  burning,  they  called  him  a  butcher  and 
his  art  a  nuisance. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  both  Cato  and  Pliny  were  not 
very  much  in  the  wrong  in  attributing  to  the  foreign  doctors  in  Rome 
a  low  degree  of  actual  professional  merit.  It  very  seldom  happens 
that  the  best  physicians  leave  their  native  country,  since  such  are  al- 
ways sure  to  be  appreciated  and  required  at  home.  And  at  this  time 
and  long  afterwards,  as  Gralen  informs  us,  those  who  flocked  to  Rome 
from  Greece  and  elsewhere,  were  mostly  fifth-rate  doctors,  or  misera- 
ble mountebanks.  It  is  said  that  even  Asclepiades  himself,  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  who  settled  in  Rome  B.  C.  03,  descended  to  some 
of  the  low  methods  of  quackery ;  and  long  after  him,  Thessalus, 
when  he  appeared  in  public,  was  always  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
bakers'  boys,  butchers,  weavers,  carders,  and  others  of  the  lowest 
classes,  whom  he  called  his  pupils,  and  whose  vulgar  language  he 
used.  He  was,  however,  patronized  by  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth. 

Gralen  explains  the  fact  just  stated  in  the  following  passage,  and  it 
is  now  as  applicable  to  New  York  as  it  Was  1,700  years  ago  to  Rome: 
"In  a  vast  and  populous  city  like  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  is  easier  for  a  stranger,  and  even  for  a  citizen  to  conceal  his  name, 
his  birth,  his  fortune,  and  his  conduct.  A  man  is  only  judged  by  the 
luxury  he  displays  and  the  arrogance  he  exhibits.  If  accidentally  he 
is  discovered,  it  will  suffice  him  to  change  his  location  ;  while  in  a 
small  town,  all  the  inhabitants  know  each  other ;  a  man's  relatives 
and  education  are  so  well  understood  that  fraud  is  impossible." 

And  among  the  various  forms  of  charlatanry  in  those  days,  the  wa- 
ter doctors  also  flourished.  The  system  of  Thessalus  was  overthrown 
by  Crinas,  of  Marseilles;  and  after  the  latter,  says  Pliny,  (chapter 
5th  of  book  xxix.,)  there  came  along  one  who  entirely  outshone  all 
preceding  hydropaths.  "Condemning  all  former  physicians,  and  the 
baths  then  in  use,  be  persuaded  his  patients  to  use  cold  water  during 
the  rigors  of  winter.  He  plunged  sick  people  in  ponds.  We  have  seen 
aged  consular  gentlemen  freezing  themselves  from  sheer  ostentation. 


!       : 
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Xor  is  there  any  doubt  thai  th.'<.>  fellows,    •   king  fame  by  any  form 

would  in  a  moment  Bacrifici 

able  doubt,  therefore,  that  Rome  bad  her  i 

t  more  than  half  a  century  previously   to  the  ti 
fied  by  Pliny.     But  in  order  to  settle  tl  mdently  of 

history,  I  tin     ago  consulted  the  Latin  poi  j   that, 

finds  most  of  its  inspiration  in  thepleasur< 
pain.-  of  daily  1  i!d  find  the  Latin  comedies  Bome  allusion  to 

tlir  early  physicians  i  :'  Rome.  And  not  to  adduce  other  authoi 
other  allusions,  \  find  that  in  two  of  Plautus'  comedies — Amphj 
and  Epidieuf — the  «i  lopa  are  Bpoken  of  in  connection  with  the 

barbers*  shops ;  "medicinis"  and  "tonstrinis'*  being  the  terms  used. 
In  another  of  his  pieces,  entitled  "Aulnlaria,"  I   find  a  line  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  about  the  year  of  Rome  560,  there  were  p 
called  doctors  who  prescribed  for  a  fee       It  was  this: 

•  Numo  sum  conductus,  plus  jam  medico  meroede  est.'' 
A  learned  commentator,  (M.  J.  Naudet,)  shows  that  "numus" 
means  a  "didrachnia,"  (two  drachmas,)  or  about  32  cents.  'Numo 
sum  conductus"  lam  responsible  for  32  cents  ;  and  the  whole  line 
may  be  rendered  :  "•They  have  lent  me  32  cents — not  enough  to  pay 
the  doctor.'''  If  we  suppose  three  drachmas  only  instead  of  two,  or 
48  instead  of  3*2  cents,  was  the  doctor's  fee,  and  remember  the  com- 
parative value  of  money,  then  and  now,  we  need  not  wonder  after  all. 
that  some  of  our  confreres  of  those  times  got  rich,  and  even  possessed 
slaves;  as  is  said  in  a  comedy,  entitled  "The  Captives,"  to  have 
been  the  case  with  a  Doctor  Menarcus.f  I  pretermit  similar  illustra- 
tions from  other  poets,  but  shall,  I  trust,  be  pardoned  for  adducing 
from  Plautus  a  pun  at  the  expense  of  our  fraternity.  In  the  little 
scene  of  "Rudcns"  two  slaves  exchange  the  following  pleasantries: 

"Ut  vales  ?"     "How  arc  you  ?" 

"Quid  fcu,  mini  medicus  quaeso  es  ?*'  "What  is  that  to  you  ?  are  you  a  doc- 
tor, pray?" 

"Imo,  edepol,  una  littera  plus  sum,  quam  medicus."  "Yes,  by  Pollux,  and 
one  letter  more  than  ■  doctor." 

"Turn  tu  est  niendicus."  Then  you  are  mendicus,  (a  beggar,)  and  not  mad? 
icus." 

"Tetigiati  acu."     "You  have  hit  it." 

The  facts,    then,    in  respect  to  the  medical  profession  in  ancient 
Rome  are  simply  these  :     For  a  long  time  after  its  foundation,  medi- 
*Letters  to  Lucillius,  53  and  83.        tMenicre,  Etudes  des  Poctcs  Latin* 
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cine  was  practiced  at  Rome  under  the  patriarchal  form,  as  before  ex- 
plained. In  the  time  of  Caius  Marius,  however,  the  city  had  become 
well  supplied  with  physicians.  But  Asclepiades  was  mainly  instru- 
mental (B.C.  63)  in  introducing  scientific  medicine,  as  then  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks,  and  as  laid  down  especially  by  Hippocrates 
nearly  300  years  before.  Meanwhile,  of  the  native  Romans,  only 
slaves,  male  and  female,  were  physicians  at  Koine  ;  and  this  continu- 
ed to  be  the  case  till  Caesar  decreed  to  all  who  practiced  medicine  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  the  low  social 
rank  of  the  early  Roman  physicians  prevented  them  from  gaining  a 
conspicuous  place  in  history.  In  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  that  a  slave  or  a  woman  should  practice  medicine  ; 
and  thus  a  dignity  was  imparted  which  secured  its  transmission  to  suc- 
ceeding times. 

Galen  came  to  Rome,  from  Alexandria,  then  the  best  school  of  med- 
icine in  the  world,  in  A.  D.  159,  being  28  years  of  age.  But  hp 
met  with  so  much  opposition  from  professional  brethren,  whom  he  in 
turn  denounced  as  ignorant  quacks,  that  he  returned  at  the  end  of 
five  years  to  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  his  native  place.  He  was, 
however,  soon  lecalled  to  attend  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus  ;  and  having  cured  the  two  sons  of  the  former  of  fev- 
ers, which  the  other  physicians  had  predicted  would  prove  fatal,  he  at- 
tained a  distinction  which  enabled  him  to  defy  the  power,  and  finally 
to  ruin  the  credit  of  his  former  opponents.  His  writings  were  regard- 
ed as  the  supreme  authority  in  medicine,  and  especially  in  anatomy, 
for  1,400  years  after,  or  till  Vesalius  published  his  work  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  human  body,  in  1543  ;  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine  his 
authority  was  not  materially  shaken  till  a  century  late. ,  and  when  the 
importance  of  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  be- 
gan to  be  appreciated. 

It  requires  a  great  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  dignity  and  value  of 
our  art.  The  rights  accorded  to  practitioners  of  medicine  by  Caesar, 
were  therefore  confirmed  by  Augustus,  "Vespasian,  and  several  suc- 
ceeding emperors.  Augustus  loaded  his  freedman,  Antonius  Musa, 
with  wealth,  for  having  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  illness  ;  raised  him 
by  consent  of  the  Senate  to  equestrian  rank ;  erected  a  brass  statue 
to  his  honor,  near  that  of  iEsculapius  ;  and  by  his  instigation  confer- 
red important  privileges  on  the  whole  body  of  the  profession  residing 
in  the  city. — [Watson,  p.   98.     Subsequent  emperors  did  not,  how* 
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Tim.-  Rome  constituted  no  i  to  the  adage  with  which  this 

article  commenced,  and  Pliny  was  Bimply  mistaken  in  bia  date  ;  being 
led  into  the  mistake  by  his  prejudi  I  the  profession,  and  the 

iow  that  the  class  educated  of  physi 
portance  to  the  commonwealth  [J  Monthly. 


THE  ILL-USED  HOM<EOPATHI8T 

Though  not  strictly  a  medical  journal,  we  shall  make  no  a] 
quoting  from  Mr.  Punch.     Being  a  sworn  enemy  to  humbug  in 
form,  that  redoubtable  hero  has  dealt  som  f  his  baton  Upon  that 

of  homoeopathy.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  that  sect  had,  it  appears, 
made  a  remonstrance,  and  the  following  is  the  sort  of  comfort  they 
get.  Upon  the  whole,  Punch  is  the  beat  person  to  deal  with  all  ^uch 
trilling. — [Eds.  Nashville  Monthly  Record. 

'•-Mr.  Punch  is  accustomed  to  receive  letters  and  treatises,  implor- 
ing him  not  to  call  homoeopathy  fudge,  and  some  of  them  attempting 
t"  assign  reasons  why  he  should  not.  Tti  all  these  communications, 
the  medical  opponents  are  called  "allopatbists."  "Allopathisl 
contradistinguished  from  "  bomoeopathist,"  of  course  means  a  person 
who  treats  diseases  with  other  medicines  than  those  which  produce 
similar  diseases,  that  is,  wdio  endea .  rre  unlike  with  unlike,  in- 

stead of  endeavoring  to  cure  like  with  like.      Who  are  the  all  ipathists? 
Mr.  Punch  has  an  extensive  medical  acquaintance,  hut  he  doi 
know  any.     No  intelligent  medical  practitioner  attempts  to  cur 
eases  in  general  with  specific  medicines  of  any  kind.     There  are   very 
few  such  medicines  known  to  the  medical   profession.     The    principle 
IS,  for  the  most  part,  are  treated  by  rational  and    scien- 
tific physicians  and  surgeons  is  that  of   removing  impediments  to   the 
natural  process  of  recovery,  or  that  of  assisting  the  curative   efforts  of 
nature,  not  necessarily,  and  not  always,  by  causing  people  to  swallow 
drugs.      When  drugs  are  given  by  Mich  practitioners,  they  are   gener- 
ally given  with  a  view  to  their    indirect    influence   on   disorders.      For 
",  tin;  combination  popularly  known  a- the  "black    and  blue    re- 
viver," which  directly  affects  internal  parts  of  the  trunk,  may  1 
hibited"  for  the  relief  of  a  headache,  or  for  the  relief  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  great  to 

Professor  Bolloway  is  perhaps  an  an  allopathist ;  however,  lie   does 
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not  tell  us  on  what  principle  his  pills  and  ointment  cure  all  diseases. 
The  various  doctors  who  advertise  their  patent  medicines  in  the 
quacks'  corner  of  newspapers  of  the  baser  sort,  may  be  allopathists 
also  ;  and  likewise  the  medical  profession  possibly  contains  a  few  fools 
or  imposters  who  are  so  describable.  But  the  few  specifics  used  in 
the  ordinary  practice  of  physic  may  absolutely  even  act  on  the  homoe- 
opathic principle,  that  "like  cures  like  ;"  thus  differing  from  homoeo- 
pathic doses  only  in  not  being  infinitesimal,  and,  Mr.  Punch  supposes, 
in  being  efficacious. 

In  none  of  the  communications  about  homoeopathy  received  by  Mr. 
Punch  is  there  anything  like  scientific  proof  that  infinitesimal  globules 
produce  any  other  than  infinitesimal  effects.  Cases  of  alleged  cures, 
subsequent  to  the  swallowing  of  those  globules,  prove  nothing  until 
they  amount  to  enormous  numbers.  Professor  Holloway,  and  Messrs. 
Du  Barry  &  Co.,  adduce  plenty  of  such  proofs;  perhaps  not  ficti- 
tious. Mere  swallowing  and  cure  can  be  connected  as  causes  and  ef- 
fect only  by  immense  clouds  of  cases  in  which  the  cure  is  almost  the 
invariable  sequence  of  the  swallowing.  It  does  not  signify  whether 
the  thing  swallowed  is  a  great  bolus  or  a  pill  of  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  containing  an  invisible  dose. 

Quinine  is  acknowledged,  on  the  strength  of  a  vast  accumulation  of 
evidence,  as  a  remedy  for  ague.  It  cures  ague  in  one  grain,  two 
grain,  three  grain  doses.  Will  quinine,  or  anything  else,  in  infinitesi- 
mal doses,  cure  ague  as  obviously  in  an  equal  number  out  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  cases  ?  Will  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  sulphur  exert 
any  curative  influence  on  that  cutaneous  affection  which  delicacy  ex- 
presses by  the  euphemism  of  the  Caledonian  Violin  ? 

Mr.  Punch's  homoeopathic  friends  seem  to  forget  that  that  state- 
ments of  facts  which  are  contradictory  to  common  sense  and  received 
science,  require  rigid  proof.  None  of  them  propose  any  method  by 
which  the  active  properties  of  an  infinitesimal  globule  can  be  demon- 
strated. Neither  homceopathists,  nor  mesmerists,  nor  spiritualists, 
either  offer  or  accept  the  test  of  any  experimentum  cruris  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Punch  asks  for  it,  they  answer  by  abuse,  and  the  comparison  of 
themselves  to  Galileo,  and  those  who  laugh  at  them  to  the  Inquisition." 
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BELLADONNA. 

An  artiel  bj  medical  pracl 

ere  and  as  a  domestic  rem  is  belladonna,  would  seem  to 

acquire  e  and  reputation.     Through  the 

-  did  gain  pro)  hy« 

•11 1  at  one  time  pos  g  of 

tient,  in  tumors  of  a  malignant 
k.     The  first  of  those  properties,  the  prophylactic,  is  at  |  i 
ent  rarely  accorded  to  it,  except  by  that  ins  who 

Conceived  it  ;  and  many  of  them  now  deny  that  any  such  virtue 
resides  in  the  article.  The  second,  the  resolvent,  has  proved  by 
experience  to  he  a  mere  bubble,  which  has  exploded  like  so  ma- 
ny others. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  these  are  all  the  cases  wherein  bella- 
1  ainna  has  been  claimed  to  exert  a  specific  influence.  Time  and 
space  would  not  admit  of  a  reiteration  of  them  all,  and  these 
only  serve  for  examples.  A  few  facts,  however,  are  known  to 
exist,  respecting  its  properties  and  physiological  effects.  It  is  a 
powerful  narcotic,  poisonous — except  in  minute  doses — will  cause, 
when  topically  applied,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  difficulty  in  sv  al- 
lowing, peculiarly  pungent  constriction  about  the  throat,  nau- 
sea, and  a  species  of  narcotism  resembling  intoxication.  The 
effects,  we  believe,  invariably  succeed  an  exaggerated  impress- 
ion made  upon  the  system  by  this  drug.  There  are  others  which  ap- 
pear occasionally,  with  greater  or  less  frequency,  but  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  invariable  results  of  its  exhibition. 

More  recently  the  property  of  arresting  the  lacteal  secretion 
has  been  ascribed  to  it,  when  used  externally,  and  in  support  of 
thi3  theory  several  articles  have  appeared  in  different  journals, 
corroborative  of  its  efficacy.  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Ilardaway,  of  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.,  communicated  the  results  of  his  own  experience 
to  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  tl, 
attest  most  strongly  to  its  value.     He  states  that  in  the  lying-in- 
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wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital  (New  York  City,)  it  is  a  routine 
practice,  and  that  he  never  knew  it  to  fail ;  and  his  subsequent 
experience  in  private  practice  confirmed  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  much  observation  there.  He  "used  the  pure  extract,  softened 
with  water  if  necessary,  smeared  over  the  whole  of  the  mamma. 
Used  in  this  way,  it  arrested  the  secretion  of  milk  in  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  hours." 

The  publication  of  such  facts  as  these  led  to  a  request  from 
one  of  the  medical  journals,  which  we  do  not  at  this  moment  re- 
call, for  the  experience  of  obstetricians  and  physicians  generally, 
respecting  this  subject. 

The  opinions,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  appear  to  be  near- 
ly equally  divided  ;  and  as  our  own  experience  has  been  nearly 
uniform  in  three  cases  in  which  we  have  made  use  of  it,  we  will 
offer  the  cases,  and  leave  others  to  form  an  opinion. 

Case  I.  Mrs.  F.,  aged  42,  was  delivered  of  a  still-born 
child,  after  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  labor  of  about  three 
hours,  Jan  7,  1857.  From  some  unimportant  circumstances  at- 
tending the  case,  it  was  hoped  that  the  secretion  could  be  arrest- 
ed, if  commenced,  by  the  simplest  means  and  without  medica- 
tion. On  the  third  day,  however,  the  mammae  were  both  great- 
ly distended,  although  careful  examinations  and  occasional  at- 
tempts to  relieve  them  by  mechanical  means  had  previously  failed 
in  discovering  any  indications  of  milk,  except  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  breasts.  Towards  night  a  little  milk  began  to  fol- 
low suction  with  a  breast  pump,  and  from  that  time  the  secretion 
was  as  copious  as  usual.  (We  had  forgotten  to  mention  that 
this  was  the  seventh  child  and  the  only  one  still-born.) 

Regarding  the  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  as  more  convenient 
than  the  solid,  the  breasts  were  literally  painted  over  with  that 
preparation,  two,  and  sometimes  three  times  a  day,  and  were 
frequently  relieved  by  the  pump.  Saline  cathartics  were  ad- 
ministered on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  general  routine  treatment 
pursued.  On  the  tenth  day  no  diminution  of  the  secre- 
tion was  observed,  and  believing  that  this  must  be  in  part  owing 
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of  this  was  followed  by  similar  results,  until  tl  row 

weary  of  the  odor,  and  refused  to  use  it  longer.  About  the 
fcwei  '  contracted  a  violent  cold,  which  was  succeed- 

ed by  much  induration  of  the  glands,  with  exquisite  tenderness. 
i  or  three  leeches  were  applied  to  each  I  .1  after  they 

I  the  parts  were  dressed  with  s,  ,  wrung 

out  iter,  and  the  fluid  extract  reely  poured 

n  it.     Tl  ontinued  for  four  days,  occasional 

cathartics  being  administered,  after  which  the  dry  spongio  \  aline 
was  used.     From  the  first  application  of  the   c  dressing, 

the  secretion  began  to  decrease.  We  do  not  present  this  latter 
fact  as  a  ground  of  accounting  for  the  arrest  of  secretion,  but 
merely  as  a  coincidence  ;  the  design  of  the  conium  being  more 
to  obtain  its  sedative  effect  than  anything  else. 

Cask  IE.  Was  of  a  young  girl  unmarried,  who  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  intentionally  put  her  infant  out  of  the  way, 
to  conceal  the  evidence  of  her  shame.  She  must  have  been  de- 
livered in  a  privy,  and  then  dragged  herself  to  her  room ;  as 
when  discovered  she  was  almost  moribund  from  hemorrhage,  and 
a  placenta  was  found  in  the  bed  into  which  she  had  crawled  with 
her  clothes  on.  Her  social  position  protected  her  from  legal 
pursuit,  and  none  but  a  confidential  nurse,  her  physician,  and,  of 
course,  her  parents  were  permitted  to  see  her,  until  all  marked 
traces  of  her  misfortune  had  disappeared. 

In  this  case  the  lacteal  secretion  commenced  profusely  on  the 
first  day,  giving  her  intense  pain  from  the  distention,  so  that  the 
writer  was  called  late  at  night  to  relieve  her.  This  was  done  in 
the  simplest  manner,  by  the  use  of  the  breast-plate.  Quere  : 
Is  there  not  an  appearance  of  incompatibility  between  the  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  and  great  depression,  and  the  early  and  rapid 
secretion  of  milk  ? 

The  exhibition  of  belladonna  commenced  with  the  second  day, 
the  extract  used  being  obtained  from  a  most  respectable  apothe- 
cary, whos6  capacity  for  his  business  and  faithfulness  are  un- 
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questioned.  The  whole  system,  physique  and  morale ,  was  so 
greatly  reduced  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  confinement, 
that  anything  like  purgation  was  unquestionably  contra-indicated. 
Topical  applications — the  belladonna— gentle  but  persistent  fric- 
tions, and  the  breast  pnmp  only  when  the  mammas  were  painfully- 
distended,  were  the  principal  features  of  the  treatment.  The 
lacteal  secretion  continued  to  increase  with  the  convalesence  of 
the  patient,  until  all  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  belladonna  to  sup- 
press it  had  departed.  The  extract  was  used  faithfully  and 
freely  for  several  days,  without  producing  any  visible  effect, 
when  it  was  abandoned. 

Case  III.  This  was  Mrs.  F.,  aged  32,  and  occurred  about 
eight  months  after  her  confinement.  She  had  had  an  ordinarily- 
rapid  "getting  up,"  and  everything  had  gone  on  prosperously 
under  the  charge  of  another  practitioner.  She  contracted  -a 
cold,  however,  to  which  she  attributed  the  difficulty  which  the 
writer  was  called  to  relieve,  viz :  a  "broken  breast."  When 
first  seen  she  had  three  large  fissures  in  the  left  breast,  from 
which  a  purulent  discharge,  accompanied  with  milk,  and  usually- 
colored  with  blood,  constantly  flowed.  The  breast  was  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  and  even  the  weight  of  her  clothing  upon  it 
would  cause  her  to  groan,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  very  difficult 
to  draw  off  the  milk  by  any  appliances  we  could  command.  The 
secretion  must  be  checked,  and  we  sought  for  means.  Bella- 
donna was  resorted  to  and  applied  for  four  days,  with  the  ut- 
most assiduity,  with  no  visible  effect,  when  it  was  abandoned  for 
the  following  reason  :  The  patient,  feeling,  or  imagining  that  she 
felt,  relieved  by  the  sedative  property  of  the  drug,  undertook  to 
apply  it  herself,  and  did  so  two  or  three  times.  During  one  ap- 
plication, at  least,  she  succeeded  in  smearing  the  surface  of 
the  fissures  with  the  extract,  and  the  characteristic  signs  of  bel- 
ladonna poisoning  were  visible.  Slight  delirium,  great  thirst,  a 
dryness  and  sense  of  constriction  about  the  mouth  and  threat, 
and  weakness  appeared.  The  friends  of  the  patient  believed 
the  child  also  to  have  been  affected.  However  that  might  have 
been,  no  inducement  would  have  been  sufficient  to  continue  the 
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belladonna,  and  as  in  the  first  ease  mentioned,  rec  e  had 

to  conium.     Lte  an  1a  marked,  and  as  n  coinci- 

d  merely,  we  would  add  that  the  Lacteal  secretion  was 

t        e  1  during  the  first  day  it  was  employed,  and  sine"  the 

fourth  day  there  has  been  no  milk  in   the   left  breast   up   to    die 
)      sent  time — nearly  a  year. 

86  three  were  the  only  cases  in  which  opportunity  has 
been  offers  1  to  test  the  resolvent  powers  of  belladonna,  a' 
course,  do  not  determine  against  that  article.  The  testimony 
alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  is  too  strong  to  be 
Overborne  by  the  result  of  three-cases  only,  one  of  those  being 
doubtful;  yet  we  must  yield  this  much,  that  belladonna  is  not  in- 
variably a  positive  resolvent  of  the  lacteal  secretion. 

The  usefulness  of  the  article  is  so  apparent,  that  it  seems  al- 
most in T.spensable  ;[but  it  appeal's  to  us  that  too  little  is  known  of 
it.  It  is  prescribed  in  some  cities,  and  used  by  some  practition- 
ers who  furnish  the  remedies  they  prescribe,  with  a  recklessness 
that  excites  surprise  that  so  little  mortality  attends  its  use  ;  and 
the  rarity  of  a  fatal  result  occurring  where  it  is  so  administered 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  drug  is  im- 
properly prepared,  or  has  become  dispossessed  of  its  properties 
so  as  to  become  nearly  or  entirely  inert. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  made  trial  of  this  article  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  lacteal  secretion,  with  a  different  expe- 
rience from  our  own,  we  should  be  heartily  glad  to  hear  from 
them,  giving  an  account  of  the  preparation  used,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  exhibition. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


The  utility  and  importance  of  a  classical  education  prclimina- 
ly  to  a  course  of  medical  study,  involving  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  the  regulation  of  most  if  not  all  regular  medical 
colleges,  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
shall  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  has  been  discussed  with  no  little  warmth  by  several 
leading  medical  periodicals. 
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Those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  what  is  called  a 
liberal  or  University  education,  are  inclined  either  to  over  or  un- 
der rate  it.  Men  who,  by  the  force  of  an  indomitable  will  and 
a  clear,  strong  intellect,  united  to  a  love  for  mental  culture, 
have  arrived  at  eminence  as  literary,  scientific  or  professional 
men  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  are  too  apt  to  look  with  sus- 
picion or  contempt  upon  the  regular  and  beaten  track  prescribed 
by  College  or  University  rules  ;  while  others  believe  that  it  is 
the  only  road  to  learning  or  literary  distinction.  Both  are  un 
doubtedly  in  error,  and  in  these  as  in  most  extremes,  truth  lies 
in  the  mean. 

In  discussing  this  question  it  is  necessary  that  the  true  object 
and  end  of  an  education  be  kept  fully  in  view.  When  regard- 
ed merely  as  a  preparation  for  some  avocation  or  pursuit,  partic- 
ularly for  a  profession  requiring  high  mental  acumen  and  culti- 
vation, it  ought  to  be  such  as  shall  best  call  into  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  induce  mental  concentration,  quicken  per- 
ception, strengthen  judgment,  and  in  short,  enable  one  to  ac- 
quire and  apply  professional  knowledge  in  the  most  direct  and 
advantageous  manner. 

Taking  this  narrow  view  merely,  the  importance  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek  must  be  obvious.  They  are  the  uni- 
versal  languages  of  the  learned,  and  from  them  is  drawn  the 
common  scientific  nomenclature  of  the  world.  In  science  every 
term  and  every  word  must  have  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning, 
and  to  comprehend  it,  the  student  must  clearly  and  exactly  un- 
derstand its  nomenclature.  To  do  this  he  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  languages  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  language  of 
the  forum,  the  senate  and  the  pulpit,  no  less  than  of  science,  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  no  person  can  appreciate 
it  who  is  not  to  some  extent  familiar  with  them.  The  study  of 
the  classics  certainly  draws  out  and  sharpens  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties ;  but  those  who  oppose  it  maintain  that  the  same  mental 
discipline  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  modern  languages, 
which  they  say  are  of  more  practical  utility.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
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cian  without  knowing  any  langnage  but  bif  vernacular,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  claim  to  be  ■  learned  man.     Those  who  are  op- 

u  a  reqnaite  ical  education 

object  on  the  grounds,  that  muchtime  is  thus  spent  in  the  a- 
tion  of  knowledge  which  is  of  no  practical  utility,  that  the  study 
of  medicine  itself  and  the  collateral  sciences,  alone  ought  to  oc- 
cupy a  life  time,  and  *hat  consequently  every  moment  occupied 
in  any  other  intellectual  pursuit  is  wasted  ;  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  which  the  student  learns  in  college  is  forgotten  in  a  few 
.  and  that  merely  a  smattering  of  either  is  obtained  in  the 
short  time  usually  devoted  to  tbem  by  students  in  our  colleges. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  objections  raised  by  those  who  would  cut 
down  the  already  insufficient  list  of  educational  requirements, 
demanded  of  candidates  for  medical  honors  by  our  medical  in- 
stitutions. 

That  physician  who  would  never  seek  to  know  anything  which 
does  not  bear  directly  on  his  avocation,  or  which  he  cannot  turn 
at  once  to  a  practical  account,  will  be  very  likely  to  overlook  and 
miss  much  which  would  increase  his  professional  knowledge,  and 
he  takes  a  very  limited  view  of  the  uses  and  purposes  of  education 
who  would  confine  it  merely  to  preparing  an  individual  to  pursue 
some  trade  or  profession.  The  more  widely  extended  one's  re- 
searches have  been,  and  the  more  diversely  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties have  been  exercised,  the  lighter  becomes  every  new  men" 
tal  labor  and  the  greater  his  success,  other  things  being  equal, 
in  any  particular  pursuit  in  which  he  may  engage. 

The  experience  of  the  world  for  centuries  has  shown,  that 
with  a  few  rare   and  exceptional  cases  the  regular   University 
training,  including  the  classics,  mathematics,  etc.  etc..   is 
adapted  to  call  out  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  prepare  men 
for  the  more  purely  intellectual  callings  in  life,  and  that  by  far  the 
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larger  number  of  those  who  have  achieved  greatness  in  either 
of  the  three  learned  professions  or  in  any  department  of  science 
or  literature  have  been  men  who  were  classically  educated. 
That  some  great  minds  have  attained,  by  new  and  erratic  courses, 
heights  that  ordinary  capacities  could  never  reach  under  any 
circumstances,  is  certainly  no  argument  against  a  course  Avhich 
experience  has  proved  best  for  men  of  medium  abilities. 

According  to  a  recent  regulation  no  person  can  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  France  who  is 
not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  of  course  cannot  be  adopted  in 
the  United  States ;  but  while  other  countries  demand  higher  at- 
tainments from  their  professional  men,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
character  of  our  people  not  only  not  to  advance  but  to  retro- 
grade by  requiring  less  of  ours  than  we  had  before. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

It  has  been  our  design  for  the  past  twelve  months  to  notice 
this  valuable,  or  rather  invaluable,  publication,  but  a  variety  of 
circumstances  has  delayed  the  execution  of  our  intention.  The 
fifth  volume  is  now  before  the  public,  and  carries  the  readers  of 
the  sett  up  to  Cougan,  the  series  of  subjects  embraced  in  the 
publication,  having  commenced  with  A,  the  initial  letter  of  all  al- 
phabets. This  last  volume  is  not  behind  its  predecessors.  No 
publication  at  this  day  can  expect  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  great  reading  public,  without  some  share  of  criticism ;  and 
those  which  escape  the  sneers  and  jeers  of  critics,  who  are  pro- 
fessional faultfinders,  are  justly  regarded  as  untrue  to  literature 
and  disloyal  to  truth. 

The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  is  not  one  of  those  editorial 
spawns  which  escape  the  notice  of  lynx-eyed  critics,  from  its  un- 
importance, neither  is  it  one  of  those  platitudinal  perfections 
which  receive  only  the  kindly  greetings  of  those  whose  pet  ideas 
ought — in  their  own  estimation — to  be  sustained.  It  was  under- 
taken as  a  national,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  cosmopolitan  work  ; 
national  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  fruit  of  American  talent,  both 
intellectual  and  mechanical ;    and  cosmopolitan,  for  the  reason 
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that  while  conducted  iad  issued  by  an  American  establish 

its  intent  is  to  reflect  the  fart*  which  are  of  interest  and  i 
to  the  world  at  i  world  of  which  its  editors  and  publish- 

ers are  aware  thai  the  United  Si  "iily  a  j  art.     The 

has  been  undertaken  more  with  the  view  to  furnish  the  eit- 
ul'lie"  with  information,  than  with  the 
b  monument  to  the  glorification  of  the  univer- 
sal Yankee  nation. 

Heterodox  afl  it  □  OO,  this  scheme  has  found  favor  with 

many  who  were  bom  on  the  soil.  Those  who  have  been  the 
jl  of  heart  to  receive  the  work,  and  allow  it  to  he  valuable 
to  themselves,  have  been  those  who  are  most  essentially  opposed 
to  everything  American.  There  have  also  been  found,  howev- 
er, many  of  sound  judgment,  of  unimpeachable  fairness  and  un- 
limited charity,  who  have  detected  objectionable  points  in  each 
of  the  five  volumes  now  issued. 

We  did  not  commence  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  the  Cy- 
clopedia. It  is  not  exactly  in  our  line,  especially.  It  is  in 
everybody's  line,  generally,  and  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  library,  which  does  not  contain  some  Cyclopaedia,  for  no 
library  can  be  complete  which  has  not  a  work  of  this  character. 
We  recommend  it  as  a  useful  work,  not  as  infallible.  R.  E. 
Whitman,  Esq.,  No.  Gl  Exchange  street,  is  the  agent  for  this 
State. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF   OUR  JOURNAL. 


After  the  issue  of  another  number  of  the  Journal,  wc  expect  our 
editorial  duties  to  cease.  1.  *  *  *  We  have  done  our  best  to 
make  the  Journal  interesting  and  assist  in  advancing  medical  science. 
Although  we  feel  conscious  that  the  result  will  show  no  lame  footing, 
still  we  have  bad  such  cordial  approbation  from  the  profession,  ex- 
l  by  letters  and  medical  journals,  tbat  in  our  hands  the  repub- 
lic of  medicine  has  suffered  DO  harm,  that  we  feel  content  with  our  la- 
bor-. "J.  *  *  *  To  the  brethren  of  the  press  we  offer  our  un- 
feigni  1  thanks  for  their  reciprocation  of  favors.  We  do  so  sincerely, 
because  the  medical  press  is  really  a  power  In  the  land,  greater  for  the 
dissemination  of  correct  principles  than  all  other  powers  put  together.  3. 
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*  *  *  *  As  to  the  future  of  the  Journal,  we  say,  by  all  means 
sustain  it ;  for  in  the  words  of  the  motto  of  the  American  Medical 
Monthly,  "Non  progredi  est  regredi" — to  fall  back  is  death.  4. 

The  above  quotations  are  from  the  Belmont  Medical  Journal, 
an  exchange  from  which  we  have  had  previous  occasion  to  quote, 
as  wre  believe  to  the  great  edification  of  our  readers.  Although 
not  so  large  as  many  others,  the  Belmont  is  of  an  exceeding 
good  quality.  But  we  have  extracted  the  above  for  the  purpose 
noticing  one  or  two  points,  as  follows : 

(1.)  We  heartily  congratulate  the  present  editors  of  the 
Belmont,  and,  extending  our  dexter  hand,  ejaculate  our  gratifi- 
cation that  the  same  pleasing  expectations  are  ours. 

(2  )  Although  the  Belmont  is  only  one-third  the  volume  of 
our  own  journal,  we  offer  to  wager  that  the  "footing"  of  their 
cash  account  is  vastly  more  satisfactory  than  ours.  We  regret 
to  say  that  the  "cordial  approbation"  which  we  have  received 
has  been  mainly  from  "letters  and  medical  journals,"  expressed 
in  excellent  language  only.  We  do  not  say  this  in  a  critical  spir- 
it, but  it  simply  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  and  homely  adage — 
"fine  words  butter  no  parsnips." 

(3.)  Our  own  sincerity  in  thanks  to  the  editors  who  have  so 
kindly  noticed  us,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  demonstrated  by  mathe- 
matical calculations,  yet  we  trust  that  our  friends  who  have  man- 
ifested such  fraternal  feeling  towards  us  will  receive  our  assur- 
ances as  in  good  faith.  More  than  this  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say. 

(4.)  In  respect  to  the  Belmont,  we  say,  "by  all  means  sus- 
tain it ;"  it  is  worth  more  than  it  costs  its  subscribers,  and  if 
they  don't  sustain  it,  they  don't  deserve  to  have  a  medical  jour- 
nal among  them.  Our  own  suspension  will  be  an  example  illus- 
trating the  force  of  the  motto — uNon  progredi  est  regredi" — 
which  we  translate  a  little  more  freely  than  our  Ohio  friends, 
adding  an  Hibernicism,  viz  :  "If  you  don't  go  ahead  you  not 
only  go  backward,  but  don't  go  at  all. 
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MEDICAL  MKN  APPRECIATED 

It  will  be  seen  by  the   foil  *  ffbich  n  from 

the  Dlastrated  London  N  ws,  that  whatever  may  be  the  in 

tade  of  th?  Republic  toward  its  great  lights  in  medicine, 

1  great  ma j  be  the  "Trials  of  a   Public   Benefactor"  Ed 

i         <antry,  the  Engliah  nation  is  d  >t  entirely  unmindful  of  the 

lion.     The  recent  discussion   on   tho 

elevation  of  a  most  distinguish  .  indi- 

that  it  is  not  absolutely  nedessarj  for  a  man  to  die  to  be 

appreciated,  and  the  account  here  given,  with  the  additional 

i         if  an  illustration  in  the  great  pictorial  of  the  world  shows 

that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  good  "that  men  do  lives   after 

them."     Although  "storied   urn   and  animated  bust,"    cannot 

"to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath,"  yet  it   is  one  of  those 

traits  of  humanity  upon  which  the  mind  dwells   gratefully,  that 

the  dead  are  honored  by  those  who  survive  them. 

'•Reinterment  op  John    Hbntnl's    Htmmvs.  —  Last   week  wit- 
]  a  remarkable  solemnity — the  reinterment  of  John  Hunter's  re- 

main- in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  coffin  was  quietly  removed  from 
I  nits  of  St.  Martin's  Church  on  Saturday  evening,  the 26th nit, 

t  -t  minster  Abbey.      The  coffin  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  pres- 

ervation :  it  was  covered  with  tine  black  cloth,  and  richly  studded  with 
gilt  nails  and  ornaments.  On  it  was  a  brass  plate  with  the  family 
ann<,  encircled  in  a  rich  scroll,  with  the  cypress  entwined,  ami  bearing 
♦he  following  inscription: — "John  Hunter,  Esq.,  died  16th  October, 
i  aged  64  years."     Beneath  which  the  college  authorities  c 

another  plate  to  be  attached,  stating  that  "These  remains  were  re- 
moved from  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,  March  28^  L859."  The  ceremony  of 
reinterment  took  place  on  Monday  week — the  following  being  the  order 
of  the  procession  : — 

The  remains  in  the  original  coffin,  borne  on  a  high  bier,  followed  by 
the  Dean  of  W  (without  his  robes)  and  Dr.  Baillie,  a  grail 

nephew  of  Hunter;  Lord  Ducie,  and  ih-.  Clarke,  of  Cambridj 
representing  the  trustees  of  the  Hunterian   Museum;    Mr.    Buckland 
i  of  the  late  respected  I) -an  of  Westminster,  and  to  whom  the 

profession  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  remains)  ;  Mr.  0 
t  Hunterian  Professor ;   Dr   Mayo  and   Mr.  Green,   the    Prosi- 

i  te  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  .Mr   South, 

ami  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  the  Censors  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Physicians;  the  Master  aj»<l    V> 
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Company ;  and  most  of  the  distinguished  London  and  provincial  sur" 
geons.  Arrived  at  the  grave,  the  coffin  was,  without  further  ceremo" 
ny,  deposited  in  its  final  resting-place,  where  it  was  inspected  by  the 
crowded  assembly,  among  whom  were  several  ladies.  The  entire  ar- 
rangements were  under  the  direction  of.  Mr.  Burstall,  of  Hanover 
street,  and  gave  great  satisfaction." 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  following  has  ccme  to  our 

notice,  extracted  from  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  : 

"As  public  notice  had  been  given  that  the  re-interment  would  take 
place  in  the  Abbey  on  Monday  after  the  afternoon  service,  and  that 
an  appropriate  anthem  would  be  given,  an  unusually  large  congrega- 
tion had  assembled,  and  great  numbers  of  medical  men  attended  in 
addition  to  those  who  had  obtained  tickets  at  the  College.  There  was 
no  funeral  service,  but  the  words  of  the  anthem  were  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate :  'When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him  ;  when  the 
eye  saw  him  it  gave  witness  to  him  ;  he  delivered  the  poor  that  crieth, 

the  fatherless  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help  him Hjs 

body  is  buried  in  peace  ;  his  name  liveth  evermore.'     While   the  ser- 
vice was  proceeding,  the  Council  of  the  College  and  many  gentlemen 
invited  to  join  in  the  ceremony,  assembled  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
the  room  in  which  Henry  the  Fourth  died,  after  having  been  brought 
there  from  the  Confessor's  Shrine  in  the  Abbey,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
There  were  those  present  who  recalled  the  words  of  the  dying  king,  as 
embalmed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  historical  play,  and  of  Congreve  and 
Addison,  lying  in  state  in  the  same  room  before  their  interment  in  the 
Abbey  so  well  described  by  Goldsmith  as    'the   place   of  sepulture  for 
the  philosophers,  heroes  and  kings  of  England' — and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  pride  on  the  occasion  of  adding  the  remains   of  one  of 
England's  greatest  medical  philosophers  to  the  dust  of  his  fellows  ;  es- 
pecially as  our  profession  is  not  rich  in  associations  with  Westminister 
Abbey.     Mead,  Friend,  and  Baillie — with  the  exception  of  Buchan 
of  'Domestic  Medicine'  renown — were  the  only  medical  men,  before 
Hunter,  entombed  within  its  precincts      WThen  the   service  was  over 
the  procession  was  arranged,  following  the  Coffin  which  was  carried  on 
a  high  bier,     *     *     *     While  the   dead   march  in  Saul  resounded 
from  the  organ,  the  procession  proceeded  round  the   Abbey,  through 
lines  of  spectators,  and  returned  to  a  grave  opened  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave,  near  the  western  end.     Here  the  coffin  was  lowered  amid 
a  great  concourse,  and  many  present  obtained  their  first  glimpse  of  it. 
It  was  extremely  well  preserved.     On  a  brass  plate,   with   the  family 
arms,  was  inscribed,  'John  Hunter,  Esq.,  died   16th   October,  1793, 
aged  64  years.'     Beneath  this  plate  the  College  had  had   another  af- 
fixed, with  the  inscription,    'These  remains  were   removed  from,  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  March  21st,  1859  '     In  opening  the  grave  for   Hunter, 
the  bones  of  Ben  Jonson  were  exposed,  and  a  skull  was  freely  ban- 
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died  ibout,  said  to  be  that  of  'Bare  Ben;'  but  we  did   nol  learn  tliat 
the  truth  of  the  the  poet  being  buried  standing  on   b 

onfirmed.  However  this  may  be,  the  Poet  :m<l  the 
mod,  Physiologist,  and  Naturalist  rest  at  last  aide  by  Bide,  oloae  to 
GirF»r<l,  who  rescued  Jonson's  aame  from  obloquy,  and  another  is 
added  to  the-  rich  associations  of  our  National  Mausoleum.  In  its 
m<l  chapels  Bleep  our  kings  and  queens.  Elizabeth  in  the  same 
aepulohre  with  her  victim,  the  Scottish  Mary  ;  the  descendants  i 
ert  Bruce  by  the  Bide  of  the  first  Edward  ;  Pitt  within  a  yard  of  Fox. 
"How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  thegrtre 

Which  hughes  all." 


TREATMENT  OF    ORGANIC    STRICTURES  OF    THE 
URETHA  BY  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Dr.  Thiehnann,  surgeon  of  one  of  the  hospitals  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  utterly  relinquished  the  last  thirteen  years  the  use  of 
the  mechanical  means  habitually  employed  for  organic  strictures 
of  the  urethra,  which  he  treats  exclusively  by  iodide  of  j  otassi- 
um.  This  medication  has  perfectly  succceeded  in  27  cases  of 
stricture  presenting  a  great  diversity  with  respect  to  seat,  ex- 
tent, structure,  etc.  With  the  greater  part  of  the  patients  a 
more  or  less  copious  gonorrhceal  discharge  was  present  at  the 
same  time.  The  oldest  strictures  were  two  years'  standing,  the 
most  recent  of  eight  months.  With  a  great  number  of  subjects, 
bougies  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  could  be  introduced  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  with  two  individuals  a  bougie  No  4  could  not  penetrate 
in  consequence  of  the  tortuous  direction  of  the  passage.  The 
stricture  had  already  induced  a  dilatation  of  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra  situated  behind  the  obstacle.  The  seat 
of  the  strictures  treated  by  Dr.  Thielmann,  was  sometimes  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bulbous  por- 
tion ;  at  other  times  this  latter  portion  itself.  They  occupied  in 
three  cases  the  membranous  portion  ;  in  none  the  fossa  navicula- 
ris.  On  exploration,  when  such  was  possible,  the  strictures  gen- 
erally presented  themselves  in  an  annular  or  semi  annular  form. 
In  some  patients  they  seemed  to  be  composed  of  irregular  scars, 
of  variable  shape,  which  could  be  felt  by  the  surgeon  touching 
externally  the  course  of  the  urethra.  They  had  all  without  ex- 
ception, a  callous  consistency. 
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Mr.  Thielmann  exhibited  to  each  of  his  patients  three  table- 
spoonfuls  a  day  of  the  following  solution  : 

R — Potassii  Iodidi,     -     -     -    -    2  dr. 
Aq.  destill,  -    -     -    -      2  1-2  oz. 

He  prescribed  a  rigid  milk  diet,  permitting  amylaceous  food. 
When  any  iodic  symptom  manifested  itself,  he  diminished  the 
dose  until  the  patient  could  bear  a  stronger  one.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium regularly  produced  the  effect  of  determining  a  gonor- 
rhoea! discharge,  if  it  did  not  previously  exist,  or  of  increasing 
it,  if  it  was  already  present.  As  the  discharge  took  place,  a 
softening,  a  melting,  as  it  were,  was  effected  in  the  modular  tis- 
sue, which  constituted  the  stricture,  and  the  stream  of  urine  re- 
turned by  degrees  to  its  normal  dimensions.  The  duration  of  the 
treatment  varied  from  a  fortnight  to  two  months,  according  to  the 
degree  of  coarctation.  It  was  sometimes  requsite  momentarily 
to  suspend  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  accidents  that  might  be  superinduced  by  its  protracted  use. 
When  the  inodular  tissue  of  the  strictures  was  felt  externally, 
Mr.  Thielmann  ordered  in  addition  to  the  internal  use  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  frictions  along  the  part  of  the  penis  corres- 
ponding to  the  urethra  with  an  ointment  composed  of 

R — Potassse  iodid,     -     -     -     -     1  dr. 

Adipis, 1  oz. 

The  gonorrhoeal  discharge  for  the  most  part  ceased  spontane- 
ously. When  it  was  persistent  it  was  treated  by  the  ordinary 
means.- — Med.  Zeitung  Russlands — Journal  Pract.  Med.  and 
Surgery. 

STATISTICS  OF  MEDICAL  COLLEGES  FOR  THE 

SESSION  1858-9. 

We  have  inserted  the  following  statistical  table,  which  includes 
all  the  schools  we  have  heard  from.  It  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
but  we  shall  keep  the  table  standihg,  and  add  the  reports  from 
other  colleges  which  may  reach  us  before  our  May  number.  In- 
formation from  every  school  in  the  country  is  respectfully  solici- 
ted, that  we  may  perfect  our  list  in  the  next  number  of  the  Gfa- 
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[f  any  errors  occur,  we  shall   be   thankful    I 
Bran)  any  quarter. 

I  itw. 

Jeffers  m  Me  lioal  C                  ...  .",711 

University  of  Nashville,        -        •        -  \\- 

University  of  Pennsylvania,      -        -        -  410  140 

Un              :'  New  STork,     -        -        -  350  129 

University  of  Louisiana,            -        -        -  306        

College  of  Physician  and  Surgeons,  (N.  V.,)  180 

M    lie  il  Colls           I          .  (Augusta,)    -  165 

Pennsylvania  Medical  Cojlege,      -         -  150  33 

University  of  Michigan,    -         -        -        -143         

New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,           -  140         

Harvard  University,          ....  139  30 

St.  Louis  Medical  College,     -         -        -  185  I1) 

Philadelphia  School  of  Medicine,        -         -  130  17 

*  York  Medical  College,  -  107  25 

University  of  Buffalo,  67  13 

University  of  Vermont,        ...  80  20 

Shelby  Medical  College,    ....  53         

Dartmouth  Medical  College,           -        -          9 

Albany  Medical  College,             -          -          -      48 

Medical  School  of  Maine,      ...  50         

Missouri  Medical  College,           ...      28 

Rush  Medical  College,  -        -        -  

Cleveland  Medical  College,        -         -         -     

Atlanta  Medical  College,       ...  

Ohio  Medical  College,       ....    

Starling  Medical  College,       -         -         -  

Ogelthorpe  Medical  College,       ...     

innah  Medical  College,     -         -         -         

Memphis  Medical  College,  -         - 

University  of  South  Carolina,  -         -         

Medical  College  of  Virginia,      -        -        -  —  — 

University  of  Virginia,  ...        

University  of  Maryland,     -         -         -         -    

Yah:  Medical  College,    -  

Gastleton  Medical  College,         -         -         -     

Berkshire  Medical  School,      -        -        -        

University  of  Iowa, 
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University  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine, 
Pennsylvania  University, 
"Woodstock  Medical  College, 
Geneva  Medical  College, 


\_Am.  Med.  Gazette. 


CANCER  DOCTORS. 

In  a  recent  number  we  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  attention 
which  has  been  given,  of  late,  by  eminent  medical  men  to  the  use  of  caus- 
tics in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  tumors, particularly  in  those  cases  where 
the  more  expeditious  method  of  extirpation  by  the  knife  is  precluded 
for  various  reason.     We  also  referred  to  the  advantage  which  empirics 
have  taken  of  the  interest  felt  in  the   subject,  to   establish  for  them- 
selves a  claim  for  the  successful  treatment  of  cancer  without  the  use 
of  the  knife.     Every  city,  almost  every  town,  has  its  pretenders  to 
skill  in  this  department,  the  business  being  a  very  lucrative  one,  in 
many  cases,  though  like  all  success  built  upon  the  foundation  of  im- 
posture, it  is  but  of  temporary  duration.     In  this  country  we  have  no 
means  of  protecting  the  public  against  the  evils  caused  by  this  trade  ; 
it  is  only  by  sad  experience  that  the  victims  discover,  when  too  late, 
that  these  diseases,  like  all  others,  are  best  understood  and  best  treated 
by  the  medical  profession,  and  those  who  put  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  pretenders  must  expect  nothing  but   disappointment  and 
failure.     The  press  even  while  disclaiming  any  sympathy  with  charla- 
tans, lends  them  a  powerful  aid  by  publishing  their  advertisements. 
A  paper  in  this  city,  which  printed  extracts  from  our  article  of  April 
14th,  contains  also  the  advertisement  of  an  "Indian  Doctor,"  setting 
forth,  in  more  than  half  a  column,  the  advantages  of  his  method  of 
curing  cancers,  to  which  the  attention  of   the  reader  is  especially  di- 
rected by  a  paragraph  in  another  part  of  the  paper. 

One  of  these  imposters,  who  has  attracted  much  notice  of  late,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  run  of  luck  for  a  brief  period,  in  Paris, 
has  been  recently  exposed  by  M.  Velpeau,who  adopted  a  method  which  is 
admirably  suited  to  these  cases.  The  following  extract  from  Galigna- 
nVs  Messenger  of  April  1st  (published  in  Paris,)  gives  the  result  of 
the  trial  of  the  so-called  specific  of  this  practitioner. — [Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

"The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  lately  directed  to  the  relation 
of  some  wonderful  cures  said  to  have  been  performed  in  some  cases  of 
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cancer,  by  a  medical  man  of  color  named  Vries.     Th< 
became  so  much  talked  of  thai  M.  Velpe  on  at  the  bosp 

La  Cnarite,  member  of  the  Institute  of  the  Academj  '  Medicine, 
was  desirous  of  ascertaining  (he  correctness  of  the  accounts  given,  and 
of  arriving  at  a  stimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  Bp  I 

by  M.  \  ries.  For  this  purpose  an  offer  was  made  him  to  take  un- 
der his  ezolusivt  a  of  confirmed  cancer  at  La 
Oharite,  which  be  accepted,  and  those  patients  have  been  for  two 
month-  subjected  to  the  ose  of  what  he  calls  hia  antidote  again*! 
tliat  dreadful  disi  ise  This  treatment  commenced  on  the  27th  Janu- 
ary, and  on  the  29th  March  M.  Velpeau  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  a  report  of  the  result.  After  stating  that  every  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  and  the  mosi  positive  directions  given,  that  no 
one  belonging  to  the  hospital  should  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  pa- 
tients placed  under  the  care  of  M  Vries,  and  that  all  the  orders  he 
might  give  should  hi'  punctually  attended  to,  M.  Velpean  states 
that  nothing  baa  been  effected  to  bear  out  the  pretensions  of  M. 
Vries  ;  that  none  of  the  patients  have  been  cured  ;  that  one  of  them, 
a  female,  died  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  ami  that  with  all  the  others  the 
followed  its  ordinary  course,  and  after  two  months1  treat- 
ment the  patients  have  not  shown  any  improvement.  M.  Velpean 
Bums  up  his  report  by  the  following  conclusions:  That  n<>  antidote 
for  cancer  has  yet  been  discovered;  that  M.  Vries  has  effected  no 
Cttre  on  any  of  the  patients  entrusted  to  him  in  the  hospital  ;  and  that 
he  has  never  cured  and  never  can  cure  a  case  of  cancer  anywhere. 
The  Academy  unanimously  decided  that  the  report  of  M.  Velpeau 
should  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  that  31.  Vries  should 
be  no  longer  admitted  to  the  hospital. 


Os  the  Opiate  Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Fever. — By 
U.  W.  0^  Donovan,  Belturbet.  (The  Dublin  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science,  May,  1858.)  The  opiate  treatment  of 
rheumatic  fever,  though  not  new  in  medical  practice,  is  shown  by 
Mr.  CT Donovan  to  have  been  very  successful  in  seven  cases 
which  he  records.  The  opium  was  the  chief  remedy  employed 
in  all  the  cases,  a  little  castor  oil  being  sometimes  given  to  ob- 
viate constipation,  and  in  some  instances  soothing  liniments  were 
applied  to  the  joints,  and  quinine  was  administered  internally. 
Mr.  O'Donovan  commenced  with  a  full  dose  of  opium — namely, 
two  grains  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  the  pain  was  relieved 
and  the  patient  slept,  or  at  least  until  he  felt  easy  and  composed; 
and  headache  was  never  observed.  The  opium  treatment  short- 
ens the  duration  of  the  disease,  as  was  proved  by  one  of   the 
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cases  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted  for  thirteen  weeks  without 
mitigation,  but  in  which,  under  the  use  of  opium,  relief  was  ob- 
tained in  two  days,  In  another  case,  the  opium  was  commenced 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  illness,  and  convalescence  was  establish- 
ed in  four  days  afterwards.  Another  case  was  convalescent  in 
four  days,  and  a  fourth  was  relieved  in  seven  days.  Mr.  O'Don- 
ovan  also  found  fchat  the  excessive  sweating,  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  yielded  to  opium. 


Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre. — Our  readers  will  remember  the 
articles  recently  copied  into  this  publication  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  entitled  Sjnritw  JEtheris  Nitrici.  Act- 
ing on  the  suggestions  therein  contained,  Dr.  H.  T.  Cummings, 
a  chemist  of  this  city,  has  produced  some  examples  of  this  medi- 
cament, which  for  fragrance  of  odor,  elegance  cf  appearance 
and  integrity  of  composition  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
Spirit  of  Nitre  which  we  have  ever  seen.  This  opinion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  medical  men  who  have 
seen  or  prescribed  the  article  in  this  city.  Dr.  C.  has  Ion"-  been 
favorably  known  to  the  profession  in  this  State  as  a  druggist  and 
chemist,  and  enjoys  the  additional  recommendation  of  beino-  a 
relative  of  the  junior  editor  of  this  journal.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  his  fidelity  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  the  uniform  accuracy  of  his  manipulations. 

In  saying  this  much  of  him,  we  do  not  detract  in  any  meas- 
ure from  the  character  of  the  other  druggists  in  this  city,  who 
are  invariably  esteemed  as  competent,  careiul  and  conscientious 
men  of  business. 


— — -We  are,  much  to  our  mortification,  compelled  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  delay  in  Our  issue  for  April.  Our  friends  who  await 
each  succeeding  appearance  of  the  Reporter  with  anxiety — 
some  lest  they  shall  be  shocked  to  hear  of  its  sudden  demise, 
and  others  lest  their  investment  of  three  dollars  may  prove  to 
have  been  surreptitiously  extorted  from  them — will  pardon  this 
tedious  "wait,"  when  we  tell  them  that  is  occasioned  by  want  of 
material  wherewith  to  entertain  them.     This  want  is  partly  the 
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remit  fus,  which  can  i  n\y  1 1 

•1  J  artlj 
muneratfr  sa  than  publishing  a  journal 

"for  i*un, "  and  paying  ]  retty  dearly  for  the  privilege. 

AW-  • — and  last. — number,  without  any 

such  delay,  and  trust  that  we  may  not  find  it  neci  call 

subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  for  the  stipend  which  is  i 
site  to  liquidate  their  indebted™  irning 

thanks  to  those  who  ha\ 

on'1  others  to  help  us  out  with  this  volume,  promising  that  unless 
some  serious  accident  happens,  we  will  not  inflict  another  vol- 
ume upon  them. 
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The  object  of  this  publication  is  the  dissemination  of  Med- 
ical intelligence  ;  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  professional 
excellence  ;  the  interest  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  our 
own  State,  and  their  facile  communication  with  each  other.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  legitimate  medical  prac- 
tice, and  will  faithfully  oppose  whatever  militates  against  scientif- 
ic truth,  or  countenances  empiricism  or  quackery.  It  is  further 
presented  as  the  medium  for  courteous  and  impartial  discussion 
on  all  subjects  calculated  to  interest  or%advance  the  Medioal  Pro- 
fession. 

Designed  for  circulation  especially  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
while  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  pro- 

i  generally,  its  contents  will  have  so  much  of  a  local  char- 
acter as  shall  make  it  valuable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  particular- 
ly intended. 

Our  list  of  regular  Contributors  embraces  the  names  of  sev- 
eral of  the  ablest  Physicians  in  this  State,  and  distinguished 
practitioners  in  other  sections  have  kindly  eonscnted  to  become 
o  ■<        :i  il  correspondents. 

Each  number  will  contain  at  least  forty-eight  octavo  page^, 
making  a  volume  of  from  576  to  GOO  pages,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished at  Three  dollars  per  volume,  payable  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  tho 
Journal,  inserted  on  reasonable  terms. 

All  communications,  whether  relating  to  the  Editorial  or 
business  department  of  the  Journal  should  be  addressed  to  tho 
"Editors  Mb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  Portland,  Me. 


